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It  is  time  now  for  us  to  consider  the  Company  within 
herself— her  intenial  conditionj  after  meddling  so  exten- 
sively with  the  "  foul  chimneyB  "  of  the  world.  All  was 
confudon — desperate  contention —  implacable  discord. 
Thirteen  years  hare  been  added  to  the  reign  of  Aqua- 
riva  over  the  Company  of  Jesus,  The  strong  man  lias 
wiehled  his  power  vigorously— stern,  resolute,  and  un- 
flinching. The  discontented  Spanish  Jesuits  conceived 
the  design  of  making  themselves  independent  of  the 
Roman  generalate.  The  method  adopted  by  the  mal- 
contents to  effectuate  their  design  was  actually  suicidal 
— ^they  began  with  laying  bare  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Company^ — their  own  Company — the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  Mariana,  the  eloquent  speculator  on 
royalty  and  the  mysteries  of  king-killing,  a  man  of  vast 
authority  in  the  Company,  headed  the  malcontents 
against    the    resolute   Aquaviva.*      The    general    had 

*  Jkm  Ugfutt  pf^Smm  iu«  AwnnJed  to  MsriAHA  Iq  lh«  BUditythHa  of  thA  Je«uite. 
E!«  b  AUUtl  to  h*vc  be«n  s  rigid  oboerrer  of  holj  poreriyi  of  r&re  ^baimeuce^ 
Mid  of  incredible  fortitude  in  \m  sorrow^  which  hk  eot»B*?ii?mious  denouncc- 
mfffit  «f  lli«  Abiiflet  of  the  Ccmip&nx  multiplied  for  him  «](<>ccding1y.     He  went 
^^      40  maimtk\sm  «*ery  d»}r,and  mm  highly  icrupuJons  in  the  milter  of  chMtliy*  'Mi 
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managed  the  government  of  the  Company  by  three  or 
four  favoured  members,  in  each  province,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  most  learned  and  weighty  men  whom  the 
Company  or  the  Church  could  boast — and  not  without 
haughty  demeanour.*  In  his  fourth  chapter,  Mariana 
details  numerous  troubles  and  contentions  amongst  the 
members,  owing  to  the  youthful  petulance  and  ignorance 
of  the  superiors.  In  the  method  of  tuition  he  finds 
notable  defects  :  in  fact,  he  says  the  thing  is  undeniable 
that  less  Latin  was  then  known  in  Spain  than  fifty  years 
before ;  and  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
calamity  was  the  fact  that  the  Company  had  the  charge 
of  education.^  The  want  of  perseverance  in  any  given 
method  was  the  source  of  the  deficiency.  There  were 
as  many  methods  as  there  were  masters :  all  was 
experiment,  and  never  a  system.  What  was  asserted 
by  one  was  contradicted  by  another :  what  was  announced 
by  one  as  evident,  another  pronounced  false — so  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  was  similar  to  Penelope's  web, 
woven  by  day,  and  unravelled  by  night.^  As  might  be 
expected,  numerous  abuses  attended  the  increase  of  the 
lay-brotherhood.    Mariana  says  that  of  five  hundred  and 


might  be  a  resnlt  of  this  virtue  that  his  hands  in  death  were  as  tractable  as 
though  he  were  alive"  !  I  So  saith  the  Jesuit  biographer. — Bibl,  Script.  Soc. 
Jetu,  p.  258,  ed.  Ant  1643. 

>  ^  Mirese  si  precede  este  dolor  de  al9arse  el  general^  y  tres  o  quatro,  en 
cada  provincia,  con  todo  el  goviemo,  sin  dar  parte  k  Um  otros,  aunquc  sean  per- 
Bonaa  de  la  mas  graves  y  doctas  que  ay  en  U  yf^eatJ^^Jkl  Oovemo  de  la  Com- 
paq de  JenUf  c.  iii. 

'  **  No  ay  duda,  sine  que  oy  en  Espana  se  sabe  menos  Latin  que  ahora  cin- 
qmenta  anoe.  Creo  yo,  antes  lo  tengo  per  cierto,  que  una  de  las  mas 
principales  causas  deste  da£k>  es,  estar  U  CompaBa  en  cargada  destoe  estu- 
dies."—/*,  c.  vi. 

>  «  Lo  que  uno  dize,  otro  le  desdize  ;  lo  que  uno  tiene  por  claro,  otro  dize  que 
no  es  verdad  ;  con  que  la  doctrina  de  los  nuestros  viene  a  ser  semejante  a  U  tela 
de  Penelope,  lo  que  se  texe  de  dia  se  deatexe  de  noche.** — lb. 
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forty  Jesuits  in  the  province,  two  himdreil  antl  thirty 
were  lay-brothers  ;  and  their  cost  wa.^  excesBire.  Two 
lay-bmthers  cost  as  much  as  three  others.  There  were 
mne  gt>od  men  among  them  :  but  in  general  they  were 
men  of  small  capacity,  rough  natures,  such  as  were 
takes  from  the  diops  or  the  plough.  They  frequented 
the  lowest  of  the  people :  they  bei^Lme  easily  secularised ; 
though  they  might  not  commit  themselyes,  they  tarnislied 
the  {mr  fame  of  the  Company,  The  scholars  of  the 
Oompany  grew  up  in  idlcnesSj  and  became  presumptuous 
from  their  ignorance-  The  lay-bmthers  were  the  con- 
stant source  of  contentions  ;  and  Mariana  thought  that 
they  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  Company's  depravity 
and  destruction*'  By  the  Fifth  Congregation,  in  1593, 
it  was  decreed  that  no  colleges  should  be  accepted 
without  fixed  revenues  for  the  support  of  at  lea^t  thiily 
Jasuita.  if  for  tuition  in  the  humanity-studies  or  the 
latiguages  and  general  education : — ^now,  allowing  the 
wmj  moderate  cost  of  30/.  for  each  Jesuit  per  ammm— 
this  decree  demanded  900/.  a  year  for  the  <)fra^f>-editca- 
tioci  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  But  if  the  three  courses 
of  philosophy  were  demanded  in  adcUtion  hy  the 
founders,  there  must  be  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  support 
of  dxty  Jesuits  at  leasts  equal  to  1800/,  per  annum  :  in 
tlie  cose  of  an  miiversity,  or  where  theology  and  holy 
writ  were  to  be  taught,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  at 
leart  one  hundred  Jesuits,  equal  to  3000/.  per  (innum? 
Il  must  be  evident  that  the  gratis-education  of  holy 


*  IbiiL  e.  lit 

'  Cttum.  V*  CoiiE,  ft,  Init.  S*  J.  p.  1  f*61 ,  t  i*     In  placing  the  ftvt*rage  bo  low 
M  30C*  1  have  perhmp«  tiot  doee  jiislii^  to  the  ^  cbArii^"  **  of  princes  and  othpr 
of  Jrauit  bouBi^f,      MftHann  n^   lluii  e«rh  Jesuit  in  lUe  hauue  of 
ao«t    no  dvLcntg  ptr  auuum^  or  nbont  50/. — Bd   (Jovim^^^m   tlit> 
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Father  Ignatius  has  assumed  a  formidable  aspect 
towards  the  purses  of  mankind.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  previous  care  taken  to  ensure  good  foundations, 
Mariana  tells  us  that  the  debts  of  the  Spanish  province 
were  very  great — exceeding  250,000  ducats.  To  immo- 
derate expenditure,  Mariana  ascribes  the  startUng  ad- 
mission.    The  long  black  robes  of  the  Jesuits,  he  says, 

were  of  woollen  stuflF,  and  expensive.  Paper, 
habito  of  the    ink,  books,  traveUing  expenses,  were  allowed 

to  all,  and  advantage  was  freely  taken  of  the 
privilege.  The  brothers  were  fond  of  spending  money, 
and  they  dissipated  much :  and  he  thinks  that  the 
novices  imbibed  no  very  economical  principles  whilst 
they  beheld  so  much  expenditure,  so  many  luxuries,  the 
display  of  mules  and  carriages — reaching  at  length  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  as  though  they  were  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  without  restraint.  Then,  again,  some  Jesuits 
would  build,  others  would  demolish — very  expensive 
fancies,  according  to  Mariana.  The  government  of  the 
superiors  being  absolute  and  independent,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  subjects  are  concerned,  each  has  his  own  ideas  : 
one  plants,  another  pulls  up  :  one  estabUshes,  another 
abolishes ;  and  all  spend  or  waste  large  sums  of  money. 
TravelUng  expenses  and  the  postage  of  letters,  he  says, 
amoimted  to  an  incredible  sum.  A  provincial  stated 
that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  province  was  more 
than  3000  ducats,  about  1500/.* 

The  management  of  the  Company's  farms  was  another 
source  of  abuse.  "Opinions  were  conflicting  on  the  sub- 
Fanns  and  i^^^y  as  ou  all  othors  of  the  Company,"  says 
vineyards.  Mariana,  "  without  the  decree  of  the  Second 
Congregation   having   been   sufficient   to   regulate   us, 

1  Mariana,  %bi  tuprhy  c.  \m. 


I 
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totaJlj  prohibiting  the  management  of  farms  by  Our 
men-"*  Great  danger  to  \irtue  attended  this  abuse 
among  the  Jesuits,  *"  who,  by  these  occupations,  wandered 
alone  in  the  fields,  through  the  villages^  frequenting 
women^  and  all  sorts  of  people,  without  restraint  and 
decorum.  Repeated  and  gross  faults^  although  concealed, 
will  at  length  become  knoiftm/*  says  Mariana.  "  In  tlie 
midat  of  so  many  carriages  and  lierdsmen,  so  many  mules 
and  oxen,  our  men  acquire  a  spirit  by  no  means  humble 
anddevout„  because  the  inward  man  advances  exactly  like 
the  outward  ;  and  strangers,  seeing  such  display,  are 
forced  to  believe  that  we  abound  in  everything  :  this  is  so 
true,  that  the  single  house  of  YiUarejo  has  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  the  notion  that  we  are  very  opulent.  Ho 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disabuse  the  world  of  this 
opinion  by  mere  words,  telling  them  that  the  said  House 

*  **  Sin  que  &j&  bnstftdo  un  deersto  de  lii  SegundA  Congrega^Oti,  en  que  totul- 
IMDte  ta  vedAD  B  lofi  nucatitNi  Ian  gnuigenna,  **  c.  ix.  1  bave  given  this  decree  in 
te  SeeeibU  Volume,  T\m  mud  other  exclusivdy  Jeflint-m&ttei'  iu  the  book,  prove 
it  mu»t  have  be«ii  written  by  &  Jeaulc,  if  not  hy  M^ri&na.  We  miiy  be 
t  thttt  noDe  btit  die  J(.t$uita  were^  at  that  perifid,  ibcqaaint^d  Vitth  the  «ecrci 
I  of  the  Cutigrc^gationa.  Tbe  whole  book  cviuoCf)  A  perfect  knowledge  of 
Institute  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  confute  tliis  title  to  auttLeiiticity.  Of 
'  tbe  JesoitA  afiWt  to  deny  ita  entire  anthormhip  by  Mariana ;  hut  Uju 
Jianuts  deTty  every  tiling  when  it  ^tts  tbeir  purpose  ^  to  do.  R&nke  quots^ 
llsre  book  u  autbeudc  ;  Mid  no  oue  who  1ms  read  auy  other  of  Madaiui^a  works, 
will  Eu]  to  note  the  perfwrt  identity  rjf  style  throughout — it  m  tbe  nune  terae  but 
^mbbed  e<mci«eneas,  and  Tigoroue  point  of  MaHana  ttiroughout  It  wtm  pul> 
lttli«d  after  hifldeatli.  The  MS.  wa«  taken  from  him  by  a  Franeiecati,  wliilst  the 
Joiiit  lias  in  piiBon  for  his  **  rebellion  "  Feller  the  Jemiit  snye^  ^*  It  is  tieviT- 
fcfaMl  fifQilttble  thai  tlie  foundationa  of  the  work  are  Mariatia^is.  And  why 
AoMild  lie  a&t  iSkwk  be  s&w,  or  even  why  should  he  not  see^  really  some  defects 
01  iAm  government  of  the  Company  t  Where  is  the  gov  eminent  without 
1 1  The  h&si  U  that  wMch  has  fewest  —  apthnm  ilk  €4l  qui  mhnmi^ 
'^^^hax  Feller  forgeta  the  vsXtt  boast  of  all  Jeeuittt,  timt  the  Coin j>any  waa 
ily  in  tJie  handa  of  tlie  Almighty,  Kud  tliooe  of  tbe  Yiiigiii  Mary,  to 
tia  first  c?entnry  was  e^cpeeijUly  dodioated  by  the  Jesuit  remiet|uiTi,  in 
ikTM  Uioka  of  nioel  incongnioua  Elegies.  Tli«:  Uiok  is  admitted  Ut  Ij^  MariaiiA^ti 
to  tlw  BM.  ScrijjL  Soc^ /ciii— but  "prrhai*t  wiih  not  a  few  additions.'*— E  *2&9. 
Am.  Hn. 
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is  in  extreme  want,  whilst  so  large  a  train  of  oxen,  and 
mules,  and  herdsmen,  attest  the  contrary."  Abuses 
begat  abuses.  Exemption  fix)m  tithes  did  not  satisfy 
the  Jesuits  :  but  "  too  zealous  for  the  temporaUties, 
they  passed  from  feet  to  hands,  that  is,  they  resolved 
to  obtain  by  contention  what  they  ought  to  have  gained 
more  gently  by  patience  ;  and  thereby  they  have  forced 
law-suits  upon  us  with  difficulties  and  expense  such  as  to 
neutraUse  whatever  was  gained.  As  for  the  farming  of 
vineyards,  I  know  not  what  to  say,  except  that  at 
Toledo  they  sell  their  wine  a  third  dearer  than  other 
traders,  and,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
them  are  richer  thereby.  They  complain  that  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  collected  is  spent  in  the  pay- 
ment of  labourers  ;  .  .  .  .  but  would  it  not  be  more 
to  the  purpose,  if  Our  men  would  hold  more  to  our 
Institute,  to  the  requirements  of  modesty  and  humility 
— nay,  even  to  repose,  which  is  so  necessary  for  our  other 
functions,  and  which  is  less  dangerous  and  noisy  ? ''  * 

These  are  mere  preliminaries  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mariana  —  mere  skirmishes  before  the  pitched  battle, 
TheabuBCB  aud  the  tug  of  war.  It  is  the  Monarchy 
mi^^/thr  of  the  Company  which  makes  the  hater  of 
•upcriow.  tyrants  double  his  usual  size  and  stature. 
Singtdaris  ferus  depastm  est  eaniy  he  cries,  "  a  strange 
wild  beast  hath  devoured  her."  After  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  primitive  notion  of  the  Company,  and 
on  governments  in  general,  Mariana  says  : — "  Though 
our  laws  are  excessively  numerous,  the  general  neverthe- 
less is  absolute — ^there  are  no  laws  for  him — whether  in 
promoting  to  the  rank  of  the  professed,  in  giving 
appointments,  or  in  founding  colleges,  and  an  infinity  of 

'   MariAna,  ut  antca. 
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Other  matters.  If  there  be  kws»  he  has  the  power 
to  ilispeuse  with  them.  Each  provincial  with  two  or 
tlirce  confidauts  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  pro- 
%mces,  without  caring  at  all  for  others,  although  in 
every  respect  preferable  to  theiiisekos.  Rome  h  at 
a  distance  :  the  general  neither  knows  the  perBons  nor 
the  facts,  or^  if  he  does,  those  are  aecompanied  witli 
circumstance  to   bias   his  judgment,    wliich    may    be 

counted    on Private   affection   and    prejudices 

ftwaj  the  government  at  Eome.  .  .  «  .  1  conclude  that 
it  is  neeeasary  to  moderate  this  nioiiaixrhy,  and  to  stop 
its  eours©  :  for  it  is  evident  that  lU.UUU  men  cannot  be 
gOTerned  like  6"00.^  If  the  general  alone  applied  this 
method  of  government — this  monarchy,  the  thing  would 
be  bearable — at  least,  the  evils  would  not  bo  so  great. 
But  the  evil  is,  that  the  proyiBcialB,  and  the  immediate 
superiors,  apply  the  same  method — being  absolute, 
without  a  curb  or  a  check  on  their  proceedings 
although  all  their  subjects  may  bo  of  a  different  opinion : 
so  that  on  any  emergency  whatever,  the  superior  can 
execute  his  will,  in  spite  of  all  opinions  to  the  contrary 
in  his  subjects.  Discontentment  is  the  result  ....  If 
there  be  laws,  they  are  not  kept  at  all,  and  each  one 
wnrti  them  as  he  likes  ;  and  there  are  not  laws  for  all 
cootjngeucics,  nor  are  there  penalties  awarded  for  those 
wbo  ^1  by  acting  on  their  own  judgment  or  for  changing 
eaBCtmenta.  I  never  saw  any  one  amongst  us  puni.shed 
for  that  misdemeanour-  Underlings  are  appointed  to 
uffice^  and  not  the  most  worthy.  Heady  subservience  to 
plbediHtant  jiolicy  is  the  motive  of  such  appointments, 
'Tboi^  wliu  e.\cul  others  are  carefxdly  shunned  and  jtut 
down.  It  has  Wen  well  said  that — Jl^e  tyrmini  VfM*  est 
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Quicguid  excehum  in  regnOy  cadat — Whatever  is  highest 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  lowered :  and  another — 
Tyrannis  hon%  quam  mali,  suspediores  sunt — the  good 
are  more  suspicious  to  tyrants  than  the  bad."  Talk  of 
punishment  for  evil-doing  I  "  I  could  bring  forward 
examples  of  villanous  cases  passed  over  in  silence  ;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  method  is  still  more  in 
practice,  because  the  standard  of  revolt  is  raised  amongst 
us — par  estar  la  gente  alborotada.  If  any  one  shows  his 
teeth,  they  let  him  alone  ;  and  if  he  goes  to  Rome,  and 
particularly  if  he  have  favour,  all  is  hushed  up  ;  but 
there  is  a  gibbet  for  the  less  fortimate  members — la 
horca  se  queda  para  los  miserables."  To  defend  this 
monarchy,  recourse  was  had  to  spies,  "of  whom  it 
is  said  there  are  many  amongst  us,  though  cloaked 
under  a  more  honourable  name,  to  gain  favour  and  credit 
in  doing  evil ;  also  flatterers — a  very  common  vice,  and 
the  ready  way  for  surmounting  the  perplexities  in 
the  government  of  the  Company ;  for  those  at  Rome, 
being  determined  to  settle  all  affairs  by  proxy,  know 
not  what  to  do,  in  the  conflicting  accounts  trans- 
mitted. Long  delays  ensue — appointments  are  left 
vacant — strife  and  machinations  follow,  with  complaints 
to  the  pope  and  other  potentates.*  These  oflBces  and 
appointments  are  distributed  amongst  a  few  persons  : 
whilst  some  remain  superiors  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
theirs,  who  by  common  opinion  are  not  less  qualified, 
are  excluded  for  ever  under  various  pretences.  Some 
are  set  aside  on  the  pretence,  that  they  are  too  choleric ; 
others,  that  they  are  melanchoUc  ;  others,  that  they  are 
not  so  well  united  to  the  general  as  they  ought  to  be  ; 
and  as  it  happens  that  the  greatest  minds  and  endow- 

'  Ibid,  ui  anka,  c.  xi. 
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menta  have  always  some  defect,  as  Plato  and  Cicero 
ohaetTe,  the  result  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
great  minds  remain  excluded  from  the  government. 
WljeDce  follows  another  improprietj,  namely,  that  they 
raise  to  these  appointments  young  and  unlettered  men, 
of  little  weight — not  because  they  are  properly  qualified, 
but  because,  being  more  enterprising,  they  know  how  to 
wlioedle  opportunity*  Hence  all  is  disturbance  :  for 
those  whom  nature  has  advanced,  and  who,  for  that 
rery  reason,  are  already  obnoxious  to  hatred  and  dislike, 
are  left  behind  and  discontented  ;  and  those  who  ought 
to  be  subjects,  are  advanced  in  every  way,  and  cannot 
^Msily  be  supplanted  ;  the  latter  are  fuU  of  pride  :  the 
ler  fiill  of  irritation.  A  crying  abuse,  and  which, 
haling  continued  so  many  years,  has  filled  hearts  with 
bitterness  and  discontentment,  which  generate,  and  will 
^ever  generate,  as  occasion  offers,  revolt  and  mutiny,  as  we 
behold  daily,  I  have  read,  in  Aristotle's  Politics^  that 
every  repubhc  must  necessarily  have  for  enemies,  all 
those  who  see  themselves  ejccluded  from  the  dignities 
^mmon  to  all  ;  wherefore  I  do  not  wonder  that  in  the 
Company  there  are  so  many  complainei's,  who  consider 
themselves  a^rieved,  and  cause  the  disturbances  which 
we  behold — ^particularly  as,  in  our  Company,  individuals 
have  neither  an  active  nor  passive  vote  in  the  appoint- 
Lioants  ....  I  will  add,  thatj  by  the  violence  which 
used  in  the  election  of  Everard  Mercurian  to  the 
acralate,  the  minds  of  many  were  very  much  ahen- 
ated  :  the  more»  that  the  Spanish  nation  is  persuaded 
it  reniains  for  ever  excluded  from  the  generalato, 
or  false,  thin  persuasion  necessarily  produces  disgust 
and  disunion,  the  more  liecause  this  nation  founded, 
honoured,  taught,  and  even  supported  the  Company  for 
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a  long  period  with  its  substance.  For  the  sake  of  peace, 
remedies  must  be  applied  to  this  disease  for  the  future, 
or  disgust  and  disturbances  will  daily  increase  ;  this  is 
not  suggested  by  ambition,  but,  imfortunately,  by  most 
important  aggravation,  well  known  to  all/'  ^ 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  abuses  resulting 
fh)m  the  secret  declarations  of  faults,  or  syndications  as 
Evil  effects  of  they  wcro  called,  "made  to  the  superior  in 
ti^*°ir^th^  secret,  without  proof,  without  the  interven- 
Spy-system,  ^j^q^  Qf  ^he  party  in  question.^'  Mariana  makes 
some  forcible  remarks  on  the  pernicious  practice  so 
much  in  vogue  under  the  reigns  of  Nero,  Domitian, 
and  the  rest  of  tyrants,  and  he  learnedly  appeals  to 
history  for  the  condemnation  of  the  practice — stating 
that  a  certain  Council  of  the  Church  forbade  every 
Christian  the  trade,  denying  him  the  sacrament  even  at 
the  hour  of  death,  upon  conviction,  "  Memorable  seve- 
rity,'' he  exclaims.  "  During  the  past  years  this  sort  of 
government  has  been  much  in  use  in  the  Company. 
Whilst  the  members  were  good  and  few  in  number,  the 
practice  could  be  endured  :  but  since  that  time,  great 
complaints  have  arisen  against  these  syndications,  and 
means  have  been  sought  to  stop  the  evil  :  but  I  am  not 

aware  that  the  remedy  has  been  sufficient " 

The  informations  or  reports  were  contradictory,  and 
sometimes  false  —  the  result  of  party-jealousies  and 
piques.  "  It  is  the  poison  of  union  and  fraternal  cha- 
rity for  men  not  to  confide  in  each  other,  fearing  that, 
whoever  can,  will  sell  them  to  gain  favour  for  himself. 
/  dare  affirm^  that  if  the  Archives  at  Rome  wei-e  era- 
mified,  there  would  not  be  found  a  single  good  man 
amongst  us,  at  least  amongst  us  wlio  aie  at  a  distance, 

'  Ibid,  ut  anUOf  c.  xii. 
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mid  nnknowQ  to  the  gotieral ;  for  we  are  all  spotted, 
some  more,  some  lose.'  •  .  .  .  .  It  may  be  said  that 
the  archives  are  well  kept :  but  we  can  sec  if  tliis  be 
true,  when  we  consider  who  are  the  persona  to  whom 
they  are  entrusted,  and  even  what  happened  to  Father 
Acosta,  and  what  tiiey  ferreted  out  of  the  archives 
against  him^  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  pro- 
cured the  convocation  of  the  General  Congregation 
igailist  the  will  of  the  general  :  in  my  opinion,  ruffians 
mold  not  have  done  worse  by  Acosta.  And  the  worst 
m,  that  none  were  punished  for  this  transaction  :  those 
who  took  these  steps  were  the  greatest  cmifidants!*  ^ 

The  governmental  partyism  of  the  Company  with- 
liald  lie  rewards  due  to  merit  ajxd  acquirementa, 
and  the  result  was,  "  that^  amongst  the  many 
meo  of  intellect  who  entered  the  Company,  wwd.  ttni 
more  than  any  other  Order,  notwithstanding  ^^*'  ^°'*" 
Ui0  leisure  they  had  for  their  studies,  few  became  men 
of  letters — for  want  of  opportunities  to  caU  forth  their 
talents.  Good  preachers  were  deficient,  because  there 
no  distinction  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad : 
crity  was,   therefore,   the  usual  standard.      The 

ne  remark  applies  to  ecclesiastical  science  and  lite^ 
rature  which  have  fallen  off  sadly,  neglected,  unvalued. 
It  ieeiiis,  also,  imposmble  for  the  Latin  schools  to  con- 
twue.  Now  virtue  will  fall  ofl*  in  Uke  manner,  and  God 
it  that  it  be  not  already  weakened  in  many.  So 
much  for  rewards.  As  for  chastisements,  it  is  certain 
I  that  there  are  none.  Let  a  man  only  be  bold,  and, 
having  done  whiit  he  pleases^  let  him  make  use  of  some 


itoo  wUf  qii^  M*  botaliiv  4o  Ikjii  a  to  mcmm  d«  \m  ^wa  m^mm 
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covering,  and  there  the  matter  remains.  I  set  aside  the 
very  great  dereUctions  of  which  I  could  relate  a  great 
number,  which  without  doubt  are  dissimulated,  under 
pretext  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  proved,  or  else,  to 
avoid  uproar,  a  "  hue  and  cry"  in  the  streets.^  For  it 
seems  that  all  our  government  has  no  other  object  bid  to 
conceal  faults  and  throw  dust  upon  them — a  cubrir  y 
hechar  tierra — as  if  fire  could  avoid  sending  forth  its 
smoke.  It  is  only  on  a  few  miserable  wretches,  without 
power  and  protectors,  that  they  pour  the  measure  of 
chastisement  and  rigour — of  which  examples  are  not 
wanting.^  In  other  matters  and  cases,  a  man  shall  com- 
mit great  faults  and  enormities  without  his  gown  being 
touched  by  way  of  penalty.  A  provincial  or  rector  will 
transgress,  will  create  confusion  everywhere,  infringing 
rules  and  constitutions,  will  build  up,  break  down,  without 
rhyme  or  reason, — will  dissipate  the  wealth  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  will  even  give  it  to  his  relatives — the  punishment 
he  will  receive  after  many  years  of  transgression  will  be 
removal  from  his  office,  and  oftener  still,  they  will  better 
his  condition.  Who  knows  of  any  superior  who  has 
been  punished  for  these  transgressions  ?  I,  at  least, 
know  of  none.^ Good  superiors  are  needed — 


*  **  Dexo  delictoo  muy  graves,  que  sin  duda  ae  dissimiilan,  y  se  podrian  aqui 
contar  muchos  que  no  se  pruevan  bastaotemente,  o  por  no  hazer  ruydo,  y  que 
no  nos  oygan  en  la  calle." 

'  *<  Que  no  parece,  sino  que  todo  el  govierno  se  endere9a  a  cubrir  y  hechar 
tierra,  como  si  el  fiiego  pudiesse  dexar  de  hechar  de  si  humo  ;  solo  casi  en 
algunos  tristes,  que  no  tienen  fuerijas  ni  valedores,  emplean  sus  azeros  y  rigor. 
No  faltan  exemploe  desto.** 

'  **  Un  Provincial  o  Rector  harik  coeas  muy  indevidas,  alborotar^  la  gente, 
quebrantari^  reglas  y  Constitutiones,  edificari,  derribarik  sin  proposito,  sin  con- 
sulta,  hundir^  la  hazienda,  y  aun  dari  a  parientes :  el  castigu  a  cabo  de  muchos 
anoe  es  quitarle  el  officio,  y  aun  las  mas  vczes,  mcjurarle.  Ay  quicn  sepa  de 
algun  superior,  que  por  cstas  causas  aya  side  castigado  ?  Yo  a  lo  mcnoe  no  tengo 
noticia." — Ibid,  vt  antea,  c.  xiv. 
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tneo  of  courage  and  dignity,  "  It  is  a  deplorable  thing 
that,  for  oor  sins,  the  contrary  takes  place  in  every  re- 
spect The  good  are  afflicted,  either  without  cause  or  for 
slight  offences,  na}',  even  extinguished — muertm — in  the 
expectation  that  they  wiU  neither  speak  nor  resist— 
melancholy  examples  of  this  could  I  relate — whilst  the 
wicked  are  promoted  because  they  are  feared.  A  proof 
that  our  government  is  disorganised  and  nerveless,  as 
I  have  affirmed — enough  to  deserve  that  God  should 
utterly  destroy  the  Company— p«r«  qm  Dim  hunda 
Compafim!  *^  ' 

Mariana  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  Jesuit  occupations 
in  those  days,  **  The  importunity  of  tlie  world  is  great ; 
and  as  they  assist  us  with    their  alms,  they 

US,  m  return,  to  assist  them  m  all  their  «»f  tbe  j^ 
aflairs^ — ^their  marriages,  to  make  their  wills 
for  them^  to  make  interest  for  them  with  the  great  in 
their  pretensioas,  in  their  law-suits,  their  accounts,  in 
their  afiairs  with  judges ;  and  they  even  wish  us  to  supply 
llieir  enjoyments  and  pleasures  or  necessaries  for  their 
GuniUea  It  is  quite  wonderful  what  work  they  give  us 
— ^l  awspect  that  some  day  they  will  require  us  to  be 
leir  butlers  (if  it  has  not  happened  already),  their 
their  sweepers,  under  pretext  that  these  are 
Fworks  of  piety  ;  and  thereby  our  men  are  secularised, 
pad  tramp  abroad  more  than  they  ought,  for  the  most 
rt  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  friends,  relatives,  and 
>110  fwonimended  to  us.     The  abuse  has  gone  to 


*  "  Eb  mm  tiamrw^  ^^  por  oueEtrcMi  pe€ad(»  mucluu  v«2e«  ae  \imxe  id  con- 
uwtt  il«  todo  ptito^  que  lot  hmmmt  ^  «ut  «Mia&,  b  ynr  ttMsam  ll^ismmf  »uu  nflligidai^ 
'  mm  ntncrlpi^  por  ptmmr  ^m  qo  bftbkrmn  tii  rc^fiiHtuiLtij  d^  que  sc  podrw 
'  iMtllfiOtdB  vKempkHi ;  y  hm  mines  mtm  sobrelk<vBulaei«  ftorqae  la  tii^iitn 
Que  ei  «»tftr  el  foviemo  m&l  tr&^ftdo,  y  mi  niervQ«^  como  AfTlbl^  m 
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such  lengths  that  there  are  many  lords,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  who  retain  in  their  suite,  whithersoever  they 
go,  some  of  our  men,  under  the  title  of  confessors,  just 
as  if  they  were  their  chaplains  ;  and  these  go  to  their 
houses  to  confess  them  and  their  domestics,  and  to  say 
mass  in  their  oratories, — without  mentioning  other  mat- 
ters in  which  they  are  made  useful.  In  the  city  of 
Valladolid  alone,  there  must  be  more  than  twelve 
fathers  embarrassed  with  these  occupations/'*  The 
result  was,  their  infringement  of  the  rules,  with  resist- 
ance to  their  superiors,  presuming  on  the  favour  they 
enjoyed  with  the  great  —  "as  daily  experience  at- 
tests,'' says  Mariana  —  come  coda  dia  se  esperimenta, 
"  Plutarch  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  proves  that  phi- 
losophers ought  to  treat  with  princes,  but  no  man  of  sense 
vdll  approve  of  immoderate  intercourse  with  them." 
The  Dominicans  experienced  these  evils  in  their  com- 
mencement, and  they  passed  a  decree  that  none  of  their 
body  should  be  seen  in  the  suite  of  those  personages. 
*'  I  believe  that  the  Company  will  find  itself  some  day  in 
that  necessity,  and  even  forced  to  deprive  the  general  of 
his  authority  to  grant  dispensations  in  the  matter."  ^ 

"  I  have  much  enlarged,  and  have  been  very  bold  in 
noticing  so  many  diseases  in    our  government,"   says 
Mariana,   in   conclusion  ;  —  "  particularly    in 
matters  which  are  generally  considered  well 
regulated,  and  which,  as  such,  are  practised  and  con- 
tinued   If  I  have  touched  many  points,  be  it 

known  that  I  have  omitted  others,  and  these  in  no 
small  number.  I  might  speak  of  the  poverty  of  the 
professed,  and  ask  if  it  be  observed,  whilst  most  of  them 
Uve  in   the   colleges,   and  five-sixths  are   maintained 

1  Ibid.  c.  XX.  3  Ibid,  c  xx. 
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bj  tie  reTenues  of  the  said  colleges — bo  that  these 
revenues  are  not  for  tlio  support  of  the  colleges,  but 
for  tliose  who  inhabit  them,  who  happcB  to  be  professed 
members  in  great  numbers,  1  might  also  speak  of  the 
presents  which  are  carried  hence  to  Rome — with  the 
%  lew  of  paving  the  way  to  office  ....  At  fij'st  they 
drew  to  Rome  money  enough  to  support  themselTcs, 
eepedally  from  Spain,  whereat  there  was  great  tumult, 
with  eontention.  Besides,  a  great  many  of  us  travel, 
and  with  more  luggage  than  beseems  men  professing 
poverty  ;  and  not  on  foot — yea*  they  do  not  at  all 
serupla  to  go  in  carriages.  I  might  touch  on  our 
amusements^  which  are  in  great  number,  and  in  some 
plaoeB  last  several  months  together,  producing  many  evils^ 
for  many  reasons,  and  nulling  our  youth  in  the  love  of 
ease  and  ple^LSure,  as  daily  experience  attests.  I  should 
ahso  have  to  speak  of  the  renunciations  of  inheritances. 
I  believe  that  this  point  has  been  in  nowise  reformed  : 
it  m  uevertlieless  inconsistent  for  a  religious  to  retain  the 
claim  ta  property  for  so  many  years  ;  for  if  it  be  said 
Ihat  it  is  not  usual  we  know^  well  enough  how  easy  it  is 
to  got  a  dispensation  or  licence*  We  have  many  idlers 
imoogpt  lie ;  their  numbers  increase  daily ;  they  are 
of  no  use  but  to  get  up  small  cliques  for  conversation 
and  scheming,  not  to  mention  worse  objects.  The 
enjoyments  of  some  are  excessive  and  scaudalous  :  so 
likewise  are  our  waste  and  dissipation.  I  alBrm  that 
if  the  accounts  be  examined,  in  this  house  of  Toledo, 
ifao  annual  expense  of  each  member  amounts  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  ducats^  (about  50^.,)  which  is  frightful  to 
think  of  Our  drees  also  might  be  more  moderate,  and 
mora  in  accordance  with  poverty/'  Mariana  wishes  to 
leave  no  erroneous  impression   respecting  the  purity 
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of  his  motives  in  dissecting  these  abuses  of  his  Com- 
pany ;  and  so  he  says : — "  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that 
though  in  this  treatise  I  have  noticed  the  faults  of  our 
government,  yet  if  I  wished  to  enlarge  on  the  good 
things  of  that  Congregation,  the  treatise  would  be  very 
long  :  for  doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  of  profes- 
sions in  the  Church  ;  and  the  individuals  are  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  as  fer  as  I  can  see.  A  chosen 
plant  of  God,  her  enterprises  and  her  occupations  the 
most  glorious  and  exalted  that  have  ever  been  seen 
or  read  of — truly  worthy  to  be  assisted  not  only  by  her 
children,  but  also  by  princes  and  all  the  world,  &c.,  &c.''  ^ 
Such  were  the  existing  abuses.  The  spirit  of  discon- 
tentment or  of  terror  was  imiversal  in  the  Company. 
The  old  Spanish  Jesuits  were  resolved  to  play  the  Boba- 
diUu  once  more.  As  they  could  expect  to  effect  no 
change  in  the  government  by  any  inward  tendency  to 
health  in  the  Company,  they  had  recourse  to  other 
physicians.  They  resolved  to  rouse  the  dragon  of  the 
Inquisition  against  the  Company  of  Jesus !  One  of  the 
malcontents,  impelled,  as  he  said,  by  conscientious 
scruples,  accused  his  Order  of  concealing  and  even 
,  ^    .         remitting  enormous  crimes  when  committed 

A  Jesuit  ac-  ® 

cuseBacrimi-  by  tho  mcmbcrs,  according  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Company,  and  by  way  of  throwing  dust 
on  what  was  foul  and  disgusting.  A  certain  confessor 
was  informed  against  for  having  perverted  the  sanctity 
of  confession  to  attempt  the  chastity  of  a  young 
female — a  crime  which,  in  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the 
jurisdiction   of   the   holy   Inquisitors.^     Suddenly  the 

1  **  Tratado'  del  goviemo  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  .  .  .  por  el  muy  docto 
Padre  maestro  Mariana  de  la  misma  Compania."  Genev.  1630  (2nd  torn,  dn 
Merc.  Jesuite). 

>  Sacchiu.  P.  V.  lib.  ii.  85  ;  Ranke,  p.  203.    «  Yea,  for  some  have  married 
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Inqumitioii  caused  the  provincial,  who  was  implicated 
in  a  cane  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  his  most  active  aBso- 
ciate^  to  be  arrested.  Other  accu>sation8  were  brought 
forward  after  this  beginning,  and  the  Inquisition  caused 


I 


I !  **  c^xcliiiiis  L.  O,,  ^  that  h&th  boeGe  &d  occolar  witnesse  of  tbeir  Impos- 
Add  Uipocnste,' *  in  th&  Spemlum  Jauitir^umrf  or  die  Jcauitea*  Looking- 
^m*,  i.D*  1629.  ^  1  will  ntaa^  Father  Mena  (tliiit  fumous  SpAniali  prvftchcr, 
mmd  a  J«BBifti)  for  one  ;  and  th«rc*fore  to  siLtiafie-  the  rendeT,  1  will  irodte  the 
wbole  Uivtom,  ThtPO  dvth  in  V&UndoUd  in  SpAioe  &  Jiwly  (her  husbftnd  b^iiig 
4*ftil|  and  alie  1^  a  rich  widow  in  the  flower  of  her  ag«),  and  th^?reforc  not  like 
to  ba^re  any  metre  hTt^haods  ;  for  it  h  a  great  disfionour  for  any  tady  or  gentle- 
voiftati  iu  that  emmtteyt  timt  Is  a  widow  (were  ahe  never  no  young),  to  marric 
agaiiie,  and  indeed  there  la  no  man  of  any  faahiODj  that  will  manie  i^itb  a 
whitm\  Thit  lady  (1  my)  did  always  resort  unto  ^K>d  Father  Mena  to  eonfesae, 
who  in  the  end  fell  in  lo^e  (aa  it  is  the  cuatomo  among  the  Jesmtea)  with  hia 
[KPettte  peaitott  or  ghoatly  child  t  but  he  could  not  bv  any  memee  get  her  to 
ytM  «nt4  his  [pftffifion)  ;  for  she  (old  him  that  no  nmn  living  [shonld  prevail 
Qiwber]  but  her  h»«band.  Mena  seeing  her  couEtant  resolution  to  be  audi, 
Ikhlit  h6  emtld  not  prerajl^  began  to  C:ty  another  way  to  aaaault  her  chiLstity  ;  and 
tll«ap«for«  hft  8o«d  her  to  haTt  her  to  hi*  wife,  alleaging  niftiiy  proofes  out  of  the 
hdj  Svriptnpcs^  and  l«thera,  that  priests  and  Jesuits  might  have  vrive%  as  well 
I  ;  and  iJiat  God  did  never  forbid  marriage^  but  did  allow  of  It,  fuid 
i  PMCimniended  it,  yea,  tliat  the  first  miracle  that  our  Saviour  did,  vnM  at 
ft  wtddini;  i«  Oaoaa  of  Qalely,  and  lastly,  that  the  restriction  or  restraiJit  of 
*  marria^^,  *aa  but  a  politick  constitution  sprung  up  of  late  years,  With 
pMid  many  other  protifefi  and  rea^ous,  he  persuaded  her  In  the  end  to 
Ilia  wife ;  but  with  tliis  proviao,  that  neither  of  them  thonld  reveale 
■  to  any  living  man.  And  theretipon,  within  a  short  time  aftef ,  tliey 
Mkt  ^jftgnkinf  themaelves^  went  to  aome  poore  priest,  and  were  married,  and 
tited  roaoy  yuereii  after.  In  tlie  end  thia  Udy  fell  sicke  of  a  burning  fever, 
and  h€isg  (in  ber  owne  optnloti)  past  all  hope  of  recovorie,  began  to  be  wonder- 
fully  perplexed  m  tnind,  that  she  had  lead  mch  a  life  with  Fatlier  Meua^  verily 
bafiwlng  tliat  if  she  shonld  dye  in  that  morl&U  ismne  (aa  s)ie  iniagined)  without 
and  absolotion^  that  she  should  be  damned  i  for  she  thought  Father 
i  eoisld  not  forgive  her  that  lmyiiou<t  offence,  bet?»u«e*he  had  a  hand  tlierein 
And  therefore  out  of  a  scrupulous  aaid  timorona  conscience,  ahe  s^nt, 
ily  and  nnknowne  to  Mena,  for  another  grove  friar,  of  another  Order,  to 
leHkHiiand  to  adn]  mister  some  quirituall  comfort  unto  her^  in  tliat 
poqre  eiitato  wlierein  ahe  then  was.  The  gmr  being  come,  and  perceiving  how 
the  raM  9%md^  would  not  absolve  her  of  the  fact,  unless  she  would  reveale  all 
FallMr  M^na^a  proceed! tiga  unto  some  of  her  owne,  and  her  hnshand'a  no&resi 
tf*— liwl  in  hb  preaenee,  and  de«irv  theiu  to  foipve  her  fnutt,  and  revenge  her 
«nnp  ;  fer  he  dttfvl  itot  discover  the  matter^  because  it  was  revealed  unto  liini 
Mite  IIm  aaiOo  €vf  emfiapon,  as  they  berme  it,  albeit  he  would  have  the  Jrsuites 
TOI,,  lit*  0 
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the  statutes  of  the  Order  to  be  delivered  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  further  arrests.  There  arose  among  the  true- 
believing  Spaniards  an  excitement  the  more  vehement, 
inasmuch  as  its  cause  was  so  obscure,  and  the  opinion 
became  current,  that  the  Jesuits  had  been  arrested  on 
account  of  some  heresy.  Meanwhile  the  Inquisition 
could  only  inflict  punishment ;  but  could  not  make  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Order.  Here  the 
malcontents  did  not  stop  short,  but  appealed  to  the 
king,  whom  they  beset  with  memorials,  complaining 
against  the  defects  in  their  constitution.  To  Phihp  II. 
that  constitution  had  never  been  satisfactory.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  could  see  through  all  other  orders  ;  but 

disgraced  because  he  loved  them  not  The  Udy  (sceiDg  there  was  no  other 
remedy)  was  contented,  and  did  as  he  advised  her.  Whereupon  her  friends 
and  kinsfolkes  understanding  how  she  was  not  oncly  abused  in  her  honour  and 
reputation  by  the  Jesuite,  but  also  cheated  of  the  best  part  of  her  estate,  being 
enraged,  like  men  out  of  their  yvits,  complayned  unto  the  InqmsitUm-houte^  and 
caused  good  Father  Mena  to  be  apprehended  and  layd  in  safe  custody,  who 
very  stoutly  stood  to  his  tacklings,  and  offered  to  prove  the  marriage  lawful. 
The  Jesuites  (seeing  the  honour  and  reputation  of  their  Order  to  be  called  in 
question,  and  mightily  shaken  by  all  the  other  orders,  and  swarmes  of  firiers, 
their  mortall  enemies,  and  the  ladle's  friends,  who  with  tooth  and  naile  prose- 
cuted the  nmtter  against  Father  Mena)  pcrswaded  both  the  king  and  inquisitors 
that  Father  Mena  was  frantick,  and  requested  that  they  might  have  him  into 
their  custody  to  be  dealt  withall,  and  punished  as  they  should  see  cause,  accord- 
ing to  many  graces  and  priviledges  then-tofore  granted  unto  them  by  several] 
popes.  In  fine,  the  king  and  the  inquisitors,  at  the  request  (or  rather  command) 
of  the  pope*s  legat  or  nuntius  (whom  the  Jesuites  had  formerly  annointed  in  the 
fist)  and  withall,  for  fcare  of  giving  scandall,  if  Protestants  (whom  they  call 
Hereticks)  should  have  notice  thereof,  gave  order  that  Father  Mena  should  be 
(in  the  night  time)  conveyed  secretly  unto  the  Jesuites*  college,  which  is  called 
casa  profesta.  So  that  by  this  meanes  the  nmttcr  was  hushed  up,  and  the 
ladye's  firiends,  yea,  'all  other  men  commanded  to  keepe  silence.  What  became 
of  him  afterwards  I  could  never  know  :  but  it  is  thought  that  they  conveyed 
him  unto  some  other  of  their  colledges  in  some  foraigne  kingdome  or  province  ; 
for  it  was  then  publickly  reported,  that  the  rest  of  tlic  Jesuites  knew  of  the 
marriage  as  well  as  Mena,  and  that  they  had  all  the  money  that  he  had  from 
her,  to  the  use  of  their  coUcdge.  As  for  the  lady  she  recovered  her  health,  and 
became  a  religious  nmme  afterwards,  as  I  was  told.  This  was  in  the  year  1607, 
as  far  as  I  can  i*emember."—  Speculum  JeBuiiicum^  p.  5,  tt  teq. 
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Aquavivn 
tU  scribed. 


tlie  Jesuits  alone  he  could  not  understand,  lie  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  apparent  truth  of  what  was  said 
to  him  respecting  the  abuse  of  absolute  authority,  and  the 
tnonstrou.^  systein  of  secret  accusation.  Amidst  the  occu- 
pations of  the  great  European  struggle  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  bent  his  attention  to  this  matter  likewise.  He 
pointedly  enjoined  Bishop  Manrique,  of  Carthagenaj  to 
liold  a  visitation  of  the  Order,  especially  with  regard  to 
tliose  two  pointSj  on  which  Mariana  so  feelingly  enlarges, 
Aquaviva  was  not  dismayed.  The  man  concealed 
a  profound  inflexibility  under  an  aspect  of  great  mild- 
ness and  great  suavity  of  manners — ^a  character 
like  Clement  VI IL  and  many  others  of  that 
age — 'in  the  utmost  degree  dehberate,  moderate^  pini- 
{lent,  and  practismg  that  tacitiunity  whose  speech  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  conceal,  not  to  express, 
iileas.  Never  liad  Aquaviva  ventured  to  pronounce  a 
positive  judgment :  he  would  not  even  sufier  one 
to  be  uttered  in  his  presence,  least  of  aU  upon  a 
whole  nation*  His  secretaries  were  expressly  directed 
to  avotd  every  offensive,  every  bitter  word.  He  loved 
piety, — even  its  outward  appearance.  In  his  bearings 
<it  the  altar,  he  expressed  a  rapt  enjojnnent  of  the 
Bervice ;  still  he  kept  aloof  from  every  tincture  of 
enthusiasm.  He  refused  permission  to  print  an  expo- 
sition of  Solomon's  song,  because  he  thought  it  offensive 
— that  the  language  fluctuated  on  the  confines  of  sensual 
and  spiritual  love.  Even  when  he  chided,  he  had  the 
art  of  winning  the  feelings :  he  manifested  the  supe- 
riority of  calmness :  he  led  the  erring  into  the  right 
path  by  substantial  arguments  :  the  yntmg  clung  to  him 
with  ardour.  '*  One  must  love  him/'  writes  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  to  his  father,  from  Rome,  "  One  must  love 

c  2 
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him,  if  one  but  looks  on  him."  These  qualities,  his 
indefatigable  activity,  even  his  noble  descent,  and  the 
constantly-increasing  importance  of  his  Order,  procured 
him  an  eminent  position  in  Rome.  If  his  adversaries 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  national  authorities  in 
Spain,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  his  favour  the 
Roman  court,  which  he  had  known  from  his  youth 
upwards,  (he  was  chamberlain  when  he  entered  the 
Order,)  and  with  which  he  knew  how  to  deal,  with 
the  mastery  of  innate  and  practised  talents.^ 

Long  had  the  source  of  contention  in  the  Order 
subsisted.  During  the  reigns  of  the  former  popes, 
Aquaviva's  Aquaviva  had  managed  to  forfend  a  catas- 
crafiy  policy,  trophe.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  excite  the 
antipathies  of  Sixtus  V.  against  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
members.  The  pope  had  conceived  the  notion  of 
making  Rome  more  than  ever  the  metropolis  of  all 
Christendom : — Aquaviva  represented  to  him  that  the 
object  sought  in  Spain  was  no  less  than  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  Rome.  Nor  was  that  all.  Pope 
Sixtus  hated  nothing  so  much  as  illegitimate  birth  : 
Aquaviva  intimated  to  him  that  Manrique,  the  bishop 
selected  to  make  the  visitation,  was  a  bastard.  This 
was  enough  to  induce  the  pope  to  recall  the  approval  he 
had  already  given  of  the  visitation.  He  likewise  trans- 
ferred the  proceedings  against  the  provincial  to  Rome. 
Under  Gregory  XIV.,  the  general  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  formal  confirmation  of  the  Institutes  of  his  order.^ 

Nor  was  the  hostile  party  less  obstinate  and  crafty. 
They  saw  clearly  that  they  must  assail  the  general 

1  Ranke,  p.  204  ;  Sacchin.  and  Juvenci,  P.  V.  t.  poit.  xi.  21,  xxv,  33,  et  aeq. 
'  Ranke,  vhi  iupr^  ;  Juvenc.  lib.  xL  The  title  of  the  book  is  Socieka  domettici* 
moHbut  agitata,  The  Company  agitated  by  domestic  movements. 
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himself  at  the  Roman  Court*  King  PhiUp  had  taken 
up  their  cause ;  and  the  Jesuit  Acosta  waa  sent  to 
the  pope  to  iuduce  his  Holiness  to  convoke  the 
Lotigregation,  and  to  get  Aqua^iva  sent  out  reb«i««|udiy 
of  tJie  way  during  the  assembly  at  the  Gesii, 
A  coincidence  favoured  the  scheme.  It  happened  that 
the  Dukes  of  Mantua  atid  Parma  were  at  variance: 
by  the  advice  of  Canlinal  Toledo,  ei-dcvani  Jesuit,  and 
apparently  for  the  relxsls,  the  pope  seized  this  pretext, 
and  dispatched  Aquaviva  to  the  dukes,  as  papal  metUator. 
Wliat  a  paltry  subterfuge !  Can  anytliing  prove  more 
effectuallj  the  superiority  of  the  Jesuit  Aquaviva  over 
the  Pope  of  Rome  ?  He  obeyed  :  but  of  course  he  thd 
nothing  with  the  dukes ;  and  as  soon  as  his  secretary 
at  Roma  notified  the  turn  of  affairs  and  the  machina- 
tions, he  demanded  his  recall.  The  mean  pope  refused. 
Three  months  of  this  harassing  exile  threw  Aquaviva 
into  a  liolent  fever :  he  could  bear  it  no  longer :  he 
returned  in  spite  of  the  pope,  "  recalled  by  his  brethren," 
sajB  Cretineau,  which  is  arrant  nonsense,  unless  the 
hwthreti  were  superior  to  the  pope — which  is  likely 
enough,  however.  The  pope  had  convoked  the  General 
Congregation  in  spite  of  Aquaviva's  supreme  will  to 
the  contrary  :  horrifled,  and  resolved  to  the  utmost,  the 
general,  in  his  burning  fever,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
liis  riglits  invaded,* 

Giineral  Congregations  were  as  irksome  to  the  general 
of  the  Jesuita.  as  a  convocation  of  the  Church  to  the 
pape.  If  they  were  sedulously  avoided  by  every  other 
general,  how  much  more  wei-e  they  to  be  deprecated  by 
Aquaviva,  against  whom  there  prevailed  such  violent 
liatred.     But  soon,  observing  that  the  arrangement  was 
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irrevocable,  he  composed  himself,  and  said  :  "  We  are 
obedient  sons,  the  will  of  the  Holy  Father  be  done/' 
He  then  set  about  his  measures.^ 

Aqnaviva  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  elections  which  deputed  the  members  to 
the  approaching  Congregation.  It  was  his  good  fortime 
to  see  many  of  his  most  formidable  opponents — Mariana 
for  example — rejected  even  by  the  Spanish  Province.^  On 
the  one  hand,  petitions  flocked  in  to  the  pope  from  the 
discontented,  praying  for  papal  intervention  against  the 
domination  and  favouritism  of  Greneral  Aquaviva.  "  The 
father  general  domineered  with  supreme  authority — 
swaying  everything  to  his  will — afraid  of  nothing — 

^  In  a  ConBulta  del  Padre  CI  Aquaviva  coi  suoi  padri  assisteiiti,  MS.  in  the 
Bibl.  Corsini,  n.  1055,  which  sets  forth  tlie  facts  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Order,  on  the  whole  correctly  and  in  accordance  with  Mariana's  account, 
Aquaviva  is  made  to  give  the  following  statement  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
the  pope  :  "  S.  Sti^.  disse  che  io  non  aveva  sufficiente  notizia  de'  soggetti  della 
religione,  che  io  veniva  ingannato  da  falsi  delatori,  che  io  mi  dimostrava  troppo 
credulo.''  His  Holiness  said  that,  "  I  was  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation respecting  the  members  of  the  Order — ^that  I  was  deceived  by  fitJse 
accusers — that  I  manifested  too  much  credulity.''  Again,  in  the  list  of  causes 
rendering  a  congregation  necessary,  it  is  said  :  *'  Perche  molti  soggetti  di  valore, 
che  per  non  esser  conosciuti  piu  che  tanto  da'  generali,  non  hanno  mai  parte 
alcuna  nel  govemo,  venendo  a  Roma  in  occasione  delle  congregationi  sarebbero 
meglio  conosciuti  e  per  consequenza  verrebbero  piu  facilmente  in  parte  del 
medesimo  govemo,  senza  che  questo  fosse  quasi  sempre  ristretto  a  pochi — Be- 
cause many  able  men,  being  but  slightly  known  to  the  generals,  never  have  any 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Order,  but  on  coming  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
congregations,  they  would  be  better  known,  and  consequently  could  more  easily 
acquire  a  share  in  the  said  government,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  ahnost 
invariably  confined  to  a  few."  These  fiicts  attest  Mariana's  book.  They  are 
also  given  in  a  memorial  presented  to  Clement  VIII.,  called  the  Salutaris 
admorUtio,    The  above  note  is  from  Jtanke,  p.  204. 

3  The  Jesuit  Toledo,  or  Tolet,  was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  very  time,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Aquaviva  a  rival — at  all  events,  the  rebels  requested 
the  pope  to  appoint  a  cardinal  to  preside  at  the  Congregation,  aiming,  of  course, 
at  Toledo ;  and  they  begged  to  have  Acosta  and  other  malcontents  appointed  to 
sit  in  the  Congregation,  by  papal  authority,  in  spite  of  the  party  by  which 
they  were  excluded. — Cretineau,  iii.  6. 
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terrifying  all  with  his  frowii^ — putting  down  the  great 

.  and  most  da**er?iiig  men  of  the  Company,  ahuost  killing 
them — the  public  good  was  sacrificed  to  private  favour," 
It  wag  a  frightful  thing  to  see  "'  mere  boys  and  dimces 
— utterly  strangers  to  our  Institute  preferred  to  the 
ancients — ^the  ignorant  and  incapacitated  set  before  the 
teamed  and  wise — in  ^hort,  the  bad  exalted  above  the 

rffood/*  Look  at  the  superiors — '*  they  did  what  they 
liked  and  with  impunity^and  their  office  was  a  per- 
petuity/'    Look  at  the  Company^ — "  all  good  arts  were 

^koguisbing  mito  death  !"^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Aquavi^a's  party  bestirred  them- 
mhm  most  vigorously*  Counter-petitions  swarmed 
round  about  the  papal  throne  from  the  provincial  Con- 
gregations of  the  Company  in  SicOy,  Germany,  Naples^ 
(with  numerous  siguatm^es),  Venice^  Belgium,  France, 
Poland,  and  Austria — all  dated  in  the  memorable  year 
1593 — and  deprecating  the  mighty  convulsion  in  the 

I  bowels  of  the  Company,  stirred  to  Uie  uttermost  by  tlio 
ebcls,^    Aqnaviva  had  a  party — but  ho  also  had  a  head 

'and  a  will  capable  of  whelniijig  aelueveraent. 

The  Congregation  assembled  :  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  his  ^uty — his  venerable  creatures.     The  battle  was 


I  fotinlikrpj  cuncUM  QUtu  teireiTy  inagnos  virofi  fit  4e  Scicietate  optio)^ 
ic,  propcque  oxuslmttre^  bonuia  [mbUciun  anp^  pnvatd  gmtil 

**  Bote  et  tyroam^  m  iiottriaqii&  Institute  poi^gnuofl,  tuitlquk^prudcntiori- 
boi  «t  doeilofibiu  ignarofl  el  impetitov — mallotibus  ilekTioT^'s  praefiiiaee. 

**  lit^iiB^  qid  imp<»»iit,  dnuiift  isoUibuiBK^  Atqu^  impuoe  lioere  :  TmperiA 
&lttnm  M3  pette  perpetuii  mas,  ne^  certa  pftrendi  et  Iinpenuidi  fipati&  c^nati- 

*■  ItA  sobat  etyun  cnim»  bou^  artes  jam  eonueiiescuiil" — Pro  SoaHaU  Jmm 
ad  Ckmt^iim  T/II*  P*  M.  SolnAmm  A4m^%k  m  Merc.  J««uiK  2ii4  tom«, 

*  M  limm  ivp^liaUkiifl  irv  g^vtn  ui  the  ^nd  t^mc  du  M^fvur?  JiDuik^ 
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won :  but  he  flung  a  halo  round  about  his  victorious 
head  by  demanding  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Ad- 
mirable tactic!  Should  you  be  ever  doubtful  of  the 
result,  boldly  demand  investigation  into  your  conduct — 
if  there  be  little  chance  of  your  black  not  being  declared 
white  by  a  party-majority.  By  this  step  all  the  world, 
not  in  the  secret,  will  sigh  forth  sympathy  towards  you 
in  your  "  wrongs,''  and  denounce  your  opponents  as 
unreasonable,  unscrupulous,  impious  rebels — against 
ecclesiastical  and  "  religious  "  authority.  In  the  very 
first  sitting  Aquaviva  declared  that  since  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  labour  under  the  displeasure  of  some  of 
his  brethren,  he  begged  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct 
before  any  other  business  was  discussed.  A  committee 
was  named — the  grievances  were  specified — and  he  was 
triumphantly  acquitted.^ 

The  propositions  of  the  General  Congregation — ^the 
Fifth  General  Congregation — were  then  brought  forward. 
Philip  II.  had  objected  to  several  infringements  of  the 
laws  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  Jesuits  in  accordance 
with  their  privileges  :  Aquaviva  yielded  to  the  king  : 
they  were  prohibited  by  decree.  There  was  another 
crying  abuse,  that  the  Jesuits  received  the  first-born  of 
famihes,  with  all  their  rights  to  succession,  into  the 
Company,  without  compeUing  or  permitting  them  to 
fulfil  their  vows  of  poverty  by  resigning  their  rights 
completely  :  a  decree  was  passed  on  the  subject :  the 
abuse  was  not  prohibited — only  the  consent  of  the  ge- 
neral was  necessary  for  the  admission  of  such  subjects  : 
the  matter  was  virtually  left  in  statu  quo}     The  king 

>  When  the  result  was  notified  to  Pope  Clement,  ho  bitterly  said  :  **  They 
were  to  find  a  criminal,  and  they  exhibit  a  saint ! '' — Oretincau,  iii.  7. 
'  Dec.  V.  ;  Congreg.  xviii. 
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bad  rocommended  other  points  for  consideratiuii.    Fore- 
most  among   them  were  the   questions   whether    the 
authontj  of  superiors  should  be  limited  to  a  definite 
period,  and  whether  a  renewal  of  the  General  Congre- 
gation, ailer  a  fixed  interval,  should  not  be  appointed. 
These  questions  aimed  at  once  against  the  very  essence 
t#f  the    Institute  —  the   right   of    absolute   command. 
Aquariva  stood  out.     The  congregation  unanimously — 
mmmmd  omnium  eouMmsii,   aa  aemme  prm*sus  discre- 
panie — sided  with  Aquaviva,  and  rejected  the  king's  sug* 
gestion^.      But  the  pope   now*  commanded  what  had 
been  refused  to  the  king  ;    in  his  apostolic  plenitude  of 
power,  he  determined  that  the  superiors  and  rectoi-s  of 
the  Order  should  be  changed  every  three  years,  and  that 
every  six  years  the  General  Congregation  should  be 
MBembled/''     Vain  command  to  the  proud,  unflinching 
general  of  the  Jesuits  !     At  first  he  may  have  made  a 
show  of  certain  changes  in  the  officials — but  look  to  the 
mighty  fact,  that  a  Greneral  Congi'egation  was  not  as- 
dembled  again  until  fifteen  years  had  rolled  away  with 
endlass  "  domestic  commotions/^  and  until  it  was  neces- 
«aj*y  to  promulgate  stringent  decrees  against  rebels  once 
more — mntra  pertarbanie^.^ 


Dma.  €kmg,  V,  %xxv,  e£  xtol      By  thea<?  decwes  the  eontrwry  wma  enAcUsd, 
yte  fimfif^l  wiut  vehetncntly  ret^uested  Dot  to  permit  tlie  superiars  to 
» **  too  long."     But  before  the  Cotigrfgatiou  Beparat&d,  tiie  pofW 
MBI  Cftr<llo»l  Toledo,  quoodbMn  Jt^uit^  to  cnjoiu  thi"!  trierminl  teFtiiiiiatioii  of  tlic 
-D.  taVt     Soon  fSvtT  c»mc  the  commimd  respt'cting  the  nioeting  of  the 
k  at  the  end  of  every  *ix  ye;Rru— with  nn  injimctiou  that  the  three 
Dtii  ior  Italy,  SpftJn,  and  PortogAl,  shotild  be  chjuigedj  aa  they  had  been 
t  kng  enough.    They  cooaeDtcd  to  the  sexeiinia]  Ccmgre^gp^OD^  fontkaUy, 
I  lo  m&ke  rc?pre0«ntauou»  ou  die  aulijeot  to  the  pop« — ^r«S|ieetmg  tlie 
,  ihtj  rewlTed  to  demur,  and  Herioti^y  l<i  depre<»te  tiie  fixeimtloij. 
IWW&  9C!iit  to  expij«lulato — but  the  pope  peraafited*     *'Tlie  Congw- 
and    ntnlded   (annuit)    obcMJience  i "   wbi^fh,  however,   "tti^ 
ialUlM,     Tb«  UiiTt;  aiBintatitfi  wcw,  of  ooturiie,  elected.    Doc.  \x%m, 
.  Ua«il  '  hi  Uim.  Db«.  Cotig.  VJ.  iL 
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Other  decrees,  of  curious  import,  were  passed  in  the 
Fifth  Congregation.  The  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  hold 
office  in  the  Inquisition  ;  but  they  were  "  seriously  and 
gravely  exhorted  "  to  do  whatever  they  could  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  "  Holy  Office  and  its  ministers,  "  with  humi- 
Uty  and  alacrity."^  It  was  in  this  Congregation  that 
the  high  terms  of  the  Jesuit  gratis-tmtion  were  tariffed, 
as  I  have  stated  in  a  preceding  page  ;  but  the  multi- 
pUcation  of  colleges  was  again  objected  to,  like  many 
other  abuses — and  in  like  manner,  all  to  no  purpose. 
And  it  was  in  this  memorable  Congregation,  that  the 
proposal  was  made  to  procure  from  the  Holy  See  the 
canonisation  of  "Ignatius,  of  holy  memory,  the  founder  of 
our  Company :  and  not  only  of  Father  Ignatius,  but  also 
of  Father  Francis  Xavier ;  and  the  Congregation  charged 
the  general,  that  should  there  be  soUd  grounds  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  for  the  demand,  he  might 
make  the  request  at  a  convenient  time,  in  the  name  of 
the  Congregation.''^  This  is  a  curious  fact.  It  informs 
us  that,  in  the  year  1593,  the  Jesuits  tliemselves  formed 
the  design  to  get  Ignaiius  canonised^  and  resolved  to  pro- 
secute the  scheme  unto  achievement.  Well,  in  the  face  of 
this  printed  decree,  the  Jesuit  biographers  tell  us  that 
"  Pope  Paul  v.,  struck  with  all  he  heard  of  Father  Ig- 
natius, felt  himself  impelled  to  honour  him  with  a  spe- 
cial worship,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  honoured  by  all 

the  faithful He  was  of  opinion  they  should 

begin  with  instituting  a  juridical  inquiry  into  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  servant  of  God.  They,  therefore,  appUed 
to  the  work  in  1605" — just  12  years  after  the  Jesuits 
had  resolved  to  machinate  the  affair  unto  fulfilment.^ 


*  Dec.  Cong.  y.  xxii.  2  d^c.  Ixxi. 

>  The  method  of  machinatioii  was,  besides  their  universal  conversations  and 
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Vaiu  was  the  proposUiou  against  the  Byndications  or 
qjj-system — nothing  whatever  was  to  be  decreed  on 
tku  subject — uikil  oninino  hue  de  re  didmndum  e^sse. 
It  w^  most  necessary  to  good  government — fuhmntioni 
iM)tm*  piTfiecessmmm^  In  vain  a  solitary  father  proposed 
that  the  provincials  i^hould  be  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  oflScea  every  three  years — nikil  adden- 
dum esse — the  decree  must  stand  as  it  was*^ 

In  the  same  cougregation  it  was  admitted,  that  some 
of  the  Jesuita  undertook  worldly  affairs,  witli  permission 
of  the  superiors  :  these  infringements  of  the  Constitu- 
tions were  again  forbidden,  but  with  the  usual  and 
roguii^h  exception,  as  to  when,  "  in  the  judgment  of  the 
snperiorB,  charity  shovdd  suggest  acquiescence.^  Blessed 
Chabjty  !  How  many  abuses  are  brooded  beneath  thy 
wings  t 

i^giitiomij  Ma  uura&l  sermon  ikt  Hie  tomb  of  Igimtius,  Is  kudfttion  i^  ^  the 
■Ib^  ffliicipa]  ft^tioiu.''  Th«7  «ir«ii  ^  CArdinftl  Bellarminc  to  detlvef  one  of 
tlwsi  dft(ktni|ia  in  159.0.  Bunmiiu  was  preaeuL  And  CArdiuat  Belkrttiine 
*'firof«d  ihftt  ttt«  iIlii9trioUiS  deocAsed,  who^cr  i^tilagium  he  was  deliYerui^,  had 
aU  iltftt  «iu  neooHuy  to  give  hiin  n  pldf  o  Atnoiig  tlie  Mtnto."  In  Bouhoum 
joo  «ill  find  t^e  remaindet'  of  tliifl  triok  ui  pkyed  off  on  that  occasbn,  ending 
m  m,  ^Mmria  of  the  Jemiited  devotees  uf  Romej  and  tlieir  tmntediate  worship  of 
IflMliiii  u  «  mhxt  **  ks  soou  MA  thay  knew  wb«t  Baronim  and  BiUarmine  fmd 
domt**  Bt  th^  kiiEih  of  Ignatius  I  Oh,  HU  &  di^gasting  thing,  this  Jostiitiftn — the 
•oul  Clek«siijusd  the  heut  grows  sad.  See  ^^^li&ourt, /^jmo^,  il.  247-^249^  Tt 
b  Kmly  Jiulioe  to  A911ATIV&  to  «tate  that  be  ordered  the  removal  of  seven  tamps 
fliMd  by  ** »  derout  penon  "  over  Loyola's  tomb. — lb.        *  Dec.  xxxiil  jtxxw. 

'  Dwe.  la^jdr.  Before  the  Congregation  dosed,  the  pope  enjdned  thk  sug- 
ftfaii      Dee.  Iidr. 

*  Doe,  xlviii  State  affkirt  and  politica  were  again  moat  stringentty  interdicted 
to  lb*  Jci^its,  **  pnoe  amongst  vanoua  pnnees  our  Company  is  in  iE-i-^puU^, 
^fdb^  by  the  fault,  or  ambition,  or  iodkeroet  sent  of  certain  memb^rs."^ 
Uve.  &lvii.  The  difficulty  waa  how  tbo  Jt^fiuits  were  to  (Mstingtush  slate  afiair« 
or  pitlitkiii  in  those  days  from  the  affiuiTs  of  **  rehgloti/*  or  the  Pet  Sodctntis^fh^ 
aflym  of  thfi  Company.  But  as  these  leamed  Jeiuita  fouod  it  excsaaively  difficult 
ia  Ibli  MMePildy  to  define  what  were  the  **tm:nliaU^*  or  ^nthttantiaU  of  Ihe 
fiMHti>itt»*  as  abty  mXk4  them,  we  may  re»t  assured  that  *^ state  affairs *^  and 
*•  poQtm  **  w«rfr  «r|imUy  imdcfinabk— when  the  imposaibititj  was  eJtpodieni,— 
See  Dc«.  xUv.  jUt.  Ivili. 
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You  may  have  heard  of  "  reserved  cases  of  conscience." 
The  term  means  certain  crimes  not  to  be  absolved 
by  ordinary  confessors — but  by  the  bishop,  or  the  pope, 
or  those  to  whom  he  afflates  the  divine  authority. 
Amongst  the  Jesuits  there  were  many  "  cases  reserved  " 
to  the  superiors  of  houses  and  colleges,  for  absolution. 
The  object  in  general  is  manifold  :  but  amongst  the 
Jesuits  it  was  that  the  superior  should  know  his  men — 
even  by  confessiofi.  A  list  of  the  reserved  crimes  of  the 
Jesuits,  at  this  period  of  their  history,  will  surprise  you. 
We  can  scarcely  beUeve  our  eyes  when  we  find  that 
such  crimes  as  the  following  were  amongst  the  contin- 
gencies of  a  Jesuit's  conscience.  They  are  perjury  and 
bearing  false  witness — theft,  and  the  purloining  of  any- 
thing against  the  vow  of  poverty,  "  in  that  quantity 
which  suffices  to  make  a  mortal  sin" — voluntary  sins  of 
the  flesh  "  issuing  into  the  act  external,"  or  the  sin  in  its 
usual  acceptation.^  What  a  strange  catalogue  for  the 
consideration  of  the  children  of  perfection — Christian 

perfection — the  Companions  of but  the  sacred  name 

must  not  be  written  :    it  must  be  forgotten  in  such  a 
contemplation.^ 

»  Dec.  Cong.  V.  xli. 

'  Pope  SixtuB  v.  forbade  the  Jesuits  to  call  themselves  the  «Compaiiy  of 
Jesus.**  "  Company  of  Jesus  ! "  he  exclaimed,  stroking  his  huge  white  beard, 
"  What  sort  of  men  are  these  fathers  that  we  must  not  name  them  without 
uncovering  our  heads  ?  It  is  an  injury  to  the  other  Orders,"  he  said—-"  a  piece 
of  arrogance  which  reflects  something  injurious  on  the  Christ :  it  is  not  proper 
that  a  name  so  holy  should  be  pronounced  and  repeated  in  discussions  by  the 
judges  and  others  at  the  tribunals."  He  permitted  them  to  call  themselves 
Jesuits,  but  no  petitions  and  intercessions  could  induce  him  to  revoke  the  former 
prohibition.  He  insisted  that  Aquaviva  hunself  should  draw  up  the  decree, 
and  even  to  present  a  formal  petition  to  the  Holy  See  demanding  the  abolition 
of  the  Company's  name  !  Aquaviva  obeyed  :  the  pope  died  immediately  after  ; 
and  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  abrogated  the  decree,  which  had  no  time  to  be  published. 
"  The  decease  of  Sixtus  V.  happened  so  opportunely  for  the  Jewiits,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  Order,  **  that  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  his  past  fatigues,  and 
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Stem  ail  J  relentless  were  now  the  decrees  against  the 
ntbniasion  of  converted  Jews  and  Moors  into  the  Com- 
pany. It  was  a  scandal  to  the  prejudiced  jewmmd 
Spaniards;  and  although  Christ  said,  Come  to  ^^^a  w" 
itte,  all — ^and  though  God  excepts  to  no  man  ^^^^  J"™"*'»' 
existing  on  account  of  his  race — yet  said  the  Jesuits  : 
^  Though  we  may  be  satisfied  with  a  man  as  to  himself, 
still  he  may  be  disagreeable  to  ub  on  account  of  what  he 
has  ijiherited  from  hia  fathers;"  *  Not  even  the  general 
was  now  to  ''  dispense  "  with  the  decree  against  the 
tainted  Christian  :  the  law  was  now  to  be  inviolable — 
until  some  rich  Jcw-Clmstian  or  Morisco  pricked  them 
with  a  hard  temptation,^ 

What  an  awful  time  is  the  time  of  suspense  'twixt  the 
victory  of  a  party  or  a   partisan-sovereign,  and   the 


Cla«  mortAl  nwbidj  whirb  be  hAd  endured  so  Ioq^,  people  »w  in  liis  death  a  buuiAu 
iD|crveD|a<ni'"  [th&t  is^  be  wu  mppoflod  to  be  poiionad].  ^  The  origin  of  tb# 
raporl  h  mA  fol1dW!i,"  cotitinuee  Cretiiieati ;  **  When.  Aqa&nvm  left  t.fi<!  Quiriiiftl 
be  went  111  the  ooTickte  of  St,  Andi^w,  wid  ordcreil  the  norioes  to  begin  a  nine 
d^*  pf»jer  to  forfoid  tbe  storm  wbich  meisaced  llie  Company  of  Jetme.  TUe 
mvwmm  bigui«  and  cm  the  ninth  day,  at  the  instant  when  the  betl  of  St,  AndreMr 
■ttiiiBKm»d  the  novioea  to  tho  lituiiee,  Sixtua  V.  expired.  To  the  presetit  day, 
•liim  a  (*ope  is  dangeroufily  ill,  and  the  beU  of  a  Jcsuit-cburch  Bounds  to  prayers 
tor  lli«  djlag,  the  Ronjanii  my  t  *  The  holy  father  h  going  to  die — the  beji  of 
Ami  4mm0m  b  wenmdlng  the  IttAtiiea/  ^'^11  350,  H  j^q.  Le6  aays  the  pope  was 
cn4&^  H^fOi^  to  be  poisoned  ;  but  hy  tho  Spiun&rds.— iti.  46G.  lUnke  says 
Qoll^  of  the  polia«i,  but  mentioni  tho  starm  ^hich  buriit  over  the  Qulrioal 
wben  tbe  popA  breathed  bis  latL  **  Tbe  stupid  multitude  persuaded  theniBelves 
tbat  Ff»  FeUee  [the  p<ipe]  had  made  a  eompiwrt  witJi  the  devi!^  by  wboee  help  lie 
bad  dSmbed  [rutn  step  to  Htep,  and  that  now,  oq  the  escpiry  of  th^  stipulated 
tfaa^  Ma  aoul  wa»  fetched  away  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest.  In  this  way  they 
f^nboBaed  ibeir  dkaatiBfaetioo  at  tbe  many  new  ta^t*  he  had  impoMd^  and  Ae 
Aaote  a«  to  bis  perfect  orMAff^^,  which  bad  been  so  often  agitated  of  bite 
AJI  bis  Etatues  were  pulled  down  in  a  fit  of  tumultnoos  ingej  «8  at  the 

*  lyie^  p.  439.  «  Bern  pdde  acontecer  a  contentaruos  ham  bomem  peto  que 
torn  d^  ly,  a  deoMgradamoB  pelo  que  herdou  de  fiens  Pays^"  Re  is  referring  to 
P$iamem»f  If  you  remember,  who  was  debarred  the  g«iiev»late  by  hlH  taint. 

*  Dm*  Cong,  V,  lii.     Members  were  even  to  be  expelled  if  found  thus  to  be 
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punishment  of  the  vanquished  !  Vcb  victis — woe  to  the 
vanquished  fell  shattering  on  the  rebel-Jesuits.  The 
commands  of  the  pope  in  their  favour — ^however  fiitile 
— sharpened  the  edge  of  resentment.  The  times  in 
which  Lainez  found  himself  similarly  situated,  were 
past : — there  was  now  no  need  of  expedient  forbearance. 
After  enforcing  every  item  that  the  reforming  Jesuits 
denounced — in  the  fifty-fourth  decree  of  the  Congrega- 
tion a  solemn  thimderbolt  was  hurled  at  the  rebels — the 
"prevaricators/'  the  "disturbers,"  the  "architects  of 
novelties,"  the  "  degetierate  sons  of  our  Order,"  who  had 
dared  to  write  memorials  to  the  pontiff,  signed  with 
these  words — Ita  petit  tota  Societas — thus  demands  the 
whole  Corri'pany}  "  Wherefore,  the  Congregation  declares 
that  such  men,  the  authors  of  such  great  evils,  the 
seducers  of  others,  and  their  accompUces,  have  incurred 
all  the  censures  and  penalties  contained  in  the  Apostolic 
bulls.  Further,  it  decrees  that  all  of  them,  as  the 
authors  of  the  most  serious  division  in  the  Company, 
shall  be  forthwith  expelled  from  the  whole  Company  as 
a  pestilence — leaving  it  to  the  general  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  castigated  with  pecuUar  penances  before 
they  are  dismissed  !"  What  a  gnasliing  of  teeth  were 
these  bitter  words  calculated  to  produce  in  the  fallen 
Luthers  of  the  Ignatians  !  If  with  their  own  they  did 
thus,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  them  when 
externs,  when  heretics  were  obnoxious  to  their  high  dis- 
pleasure ?  Nor  was  that  all.  "  But  if,  through  any 
necessary  impediments,  they  cannot  be  forthwith  expelled 
from  the  Company,  the  Congregation  has  resolved  that 
they  shall  be  deprived  of  all  office  and  dignity  whatever, 
neither  having  a  vote  nor  capable  of  receiving  one — as 

*  Dec.  liv. 
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long  w  it  shall  be  necessary  to  retain  them  in  the  Com- 
ly/*  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
general's  opponents  were  enjoying  high  favour  in  Spain 
with  Phihp  IL,  and  the  nobihty  ; — this  fact  made  the 
general  and  his  party  somewhat  considerate  in  their 
ferocious  vengeaiice.  The  decree  proceeds  to  declare 
that  those  who  have  been  "  vehemently  suspected  of 
lu-iving  a  share  in  the  said  machinations/'  must  swear 
an  oath  that  they  will  humblj^  accept  the  bulls  confirm- 
atory of  the  Institute,  and  will  never  infringe  them 
again,  nor  attempt  innovation  for  the  future  :  ''  should 
they  refuse  to  take  this  oath,  or  should  not  keep  it  when 
taken,  they  must  be  utterly  expelled,  although  tliey  be 
professed  and  ancient  members  of  the  Company."  A 
ganeral  order  was  by  the  same  decree  issued  "  in  virtue 
of  holy  obedience/*  enjoining  every  member  to  denounce 
the  perturbators,  for  the  future,  to  the  general, — who 
waa  to  inflict  the  merited  chastisement,  and  expel  them 
from  the  Company — **conrinced  that  unless  he  did  so 
effectually,  he  would  not  consult  the  good  of  the  Com- 
pany— for  which  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  pour  out  his 
Uood^ — nor  satisfy  his  conscience/'  Lastly,  "  that  this 
enactment  may  have  issue  without  impediment,  the  Con- 
gri^tioQ  decrees  that  a  request  be  made  to  our  most 
holy  Lord  Clement,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Order, 
that>  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  he  may 
vouchsafe  to  ratify  in  our  Institute  what  they  confirmed 
and  ratified,  and  assist  the  same  with  his  authority  and 
power,  80  that  the  penalties  which  have  been  sanctioned 
in  this  decree  against  those  perverse  men  may  be 
ordered  into  execution  without  impediment/'*  But 
they  were  sadly  disappointed.     Clement  VIIL — to  his 

'   Dim:,  lb. 
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honour  be  it  recorded  —  refused  to  pipe  to  their 
vengeance.^  Neither  confirmation  nor  ratification  did 
these  abusive  aristocrats  get  for  their  intended  "  execu- 
tion." They  might  imprison  and  otherwise  plague  and 
punish  the  rebels — but  it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
"  privileges '' — thus  sufiered  the  unquenchable  Mariana, 
— but  they  durst  not  expel  that  mighty  Spaniard  from 
his  country's  Company.  One  of  the  black  sheep,  Hen- 
riquez,  was  summoned  before  the  council  of  the  loyal 
professi.  He  had  composed  a  work  which  he  was 
forbidden  to  pubUsh.  During  the  rebellion,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part  in  Portugal,  he  boldly  published  the 
book  in  spite  of  Aquaviva's  prohibition — and  continued 
to  write  his  "Sum  of  Moral  Theology" — a  bank  of 
"probable  opinions"  tending  to  do  away  with  conscience, 
and  to  supply  its  place  with  "  a  phantom  and  a  lie." 
Unquestionably  the  Jesuit  deserved  punishment :  but 
the  royal  council  of  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  upheld 
him  in  his  disobedience.  Still  he  appeared  before  the 
loyal  council  of  the  professi.  They  tried  to  soften  the 
proud  and  headstrong  Jesuit  into  submission.  Like  a 
true  Jesuit,  he  clutched  his  opinions — refused  to  submit 
— ^and  claimed  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  Company  to 
enter  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.^  Aquaviva  consented, 
and  the  Congregation  ended  its  sessions  in  January, 
1594 — leaving  the  fermentation  of  discontentment  in 
tenfold  energy  throughout  the  Company.  In  truth, 
there  was   no  wonder  that  the  Jesuits  tempested  the 

*  Clement  VIII.  gave  the  Jesuits  only  a  breve  and  an  "extension** — the 
former  in  1595,  which  prohibited  our  men  from  using  an  obsolete  privilege  by 
which  they  carried  their  *^  reserved  cases  **  to  any  confessor  they  pleased.  The 
<<  extension ''  was  in  1602,  and  had  reference  to  the  confraternities  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  "  faculty  "  he  enlarged  to  the  Jesuit  "  residences,"  at  the  request 
of  the  general.  ^  Cretineau,  iii.  9,  et  aeq. 
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world,  since  they  were  restless  furies  amongst  themselvea 
— tmited  only  when  enemies  were  to  be  crushed,  or  pre- 

iptuous  mortals  dared  to  shoot  arrows  against  the 
■»olar  orb  of  the  Company,  culminating  though  she  was 
amid  clouds,  thunder,  and  Ughtning. 

Men  wonder  at  Jesuit-pertinacity  in  the  Company's 
machinations  against  a  resisting  world.  We  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  the  force  of  motiye  which  jesuitpcrti 
impelled  the  Jesuits  in  their  efforts.  There  ""^^y- 
are  eren  critics  who  find  in  this  element  of  Jesuitism^ 
aomething  like  a  proof  of  its  sterling  merit ;  but  the 
devil  himself  claims,  and  must  be  allowed  the  same 
**bftd  eminence/'  Indifferent  to  the  object,  agitation 
was  all  they  cared  for ;  antagonism  was  the  result  of 
tlieir  very  existence.  Any  motive  was  suflBcient  to 
aroufle  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Jesuits.  And  they 
Btill  purstied  Aq\ia\iva — -implacable — resolved  to  van- 
quish theu'  general  in  his  triumph. 

Finding  that  they  were  backed  at  Rome  and  in  the 
Eecurial,  by  Pope  Clement  and  King  Philip,  the  agita- 
tors held  to  their  design  of  removing  Aqua  viva  . 
from  Kome  and  the  generalate  of  the  Com-  tbupw  th«  at- 
panj.  A  coincidencCj  as  usual,  was  made 
enbeervient  to  their  purpose.  The  Ai'chbishop  of  Naples 
died^ — ^and  the  agitators  ''circumvented  Pope  Clement 
TIIL  They  morally  compelled  him  to  nominate 
Aqtiaviva  to  the  vacant  see." !  *  The  Jesuits  themselves 
annoimce  this  astonishing  fact,  or  it  might  be  considered 
an  "  idle  tale/'  And  yet,  did  not  Father  Ignatius  he* 
q[tieath  them  the  example  %  Did  he  not  get  Melchior 
Cano  made  bishop  of  the  Canaries  to  "get  rid  of  the 
troublesome   enemy? ^     The   Duke   of   Snssa, 


=  See  vol  i.  3a0,  of  tii«  |ir«ieni  work. 
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Philip  s  ambassador  at  Rome,  made  the  same  demand  in 
behalf  of  his  master,  the  patron  of  all  rebels  but  his 
own,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Jesuit-agitators,  who,  how- 
ever just  were  their  denouncements  against  the  corrupt 
government  of  the  general,  and  abuses  of  the  company, 
forfeited  all  claim  to  support  by  the  groveUing  method 
they  adopted  to  promote  their  enterprise.  This  is 
enough  to  stamp  the  enterprise  with  the  disgusting  seal 
of  selfishness.  Aquaviva  was  deaf  to  the  soft  impeach- 
ment He  saw  through  the  flimsy  veil  at  once.  Wa3 
it  likely  that  he  should  not  say  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes  ?  Perhaps  they  fancied  that  his  ambition  or 
self-love  would  be  resistlessly  tempted — and  so  it  was, 
but  its  object  was  the  generalate  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus — ^and  ten  thousand  annoyances  and  vile  tricks 
now  made  him  more  resolved  than  ever  to  vanquish — 
to  beat  down  all  opposition  from  pope,  king,  and  their 
fostered  rebels.  In  this  fine  moment  of  his  career,  I 
bend  in  admiration  of  this  renowned  Jesuit — ^infinitely 
superior  to  all  his  Uttle,  grovelling  opponents,  whom  he 
must  have  inwardly  spurned  with  that  unspeakable 
scorn  which  every  feeling  of  the  heart — every  nerve 
and  muscle  of  the  frame  vibrate  at  the  cowardly  mean- 
ness of  those  who,  without  the  courage  to  assassii^jate, 
resort  to  poison.  Aquaviva  would  not  be  made  an 
archbishop  : — the  attempt  was  a  failure.^ 

What  was  now  to  be  done  by  these  pertinacious 
Jesuita?  Resign  the  field  ?  Bite  then*  nails  and  keep 
Another  t^oir  VOW  of  obedieuco  ?  Think  oi  Ad  majorem 
attempt.  ^^^  proach  salvation  to  the  wicked  world  around  1 
Not.  the  least  in  the  world :  they  actually  resolved  to 
seize  Aquaviva — to  lay  violent  hands  on  their  general 

'  Cretinefto,  iii.  10. 
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and  deliver  him  up  to  the  fetuous  King  of  Spain, 
PhiKp  in.,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  unfortunate 
father !  Again  I  say,  this  is  no  "  idle  tale,*' — but  a  true 
Jesuit-fiw^t,  and  no  invention.*  And  here  an  explana- 
tion— a  dSnouement  is  necessary.  Aquaviva  was  never 
fiivourable  to  the  League  or  Spanish  faction  in  France. 
His  politics  tended  to  the  contrary  direction.  I  have 
stated  fects  which  attest  at  least  his  neutrality  in  that 
disgusting  affair.  By  this  conduct  Aquaviva  was  an 
indirect  enemy  of  Spain.  The  Court  of  Spain  believed 
him  opposed  to  its  policy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the 
royal  minister  and  favourite,  advised  the  young  king  to 
join  the  conspiracy  against  Aquaviva.  Philip  complied. 
The  JesuitHScheme  of  seizure  was  concocted,  and  Philip 
gave  the  initiative.  He  wrote  to  the  pope,  stating  that 
in  order  to  remedy  the  abuses  signalised  by  the  Jesuits 
in  their  Company,  and  to  restore  concord  amongst  the 
various  religious  communities  in  Spain,  it  was  necessary 
that  Aquaviva  should  undertake  a  visitation  over  the 
Peninsula.  Such  was  the  villanous  representation  to 
the  pope — ^and  the  Jesuit  Ferdinand  Mendoza  was  the 
Judas  appointed,  or  rather,  who  formed  the  project,  to 
betray  his  master.^ 

Clement  VIH.  co-operated  in  the  design.     To  cloak 
the  villany,  he  made  Bellarmine  a  cardinal  with  a  most 
flattering  compUment — "  as  a  man  of  learning   ^^^ 
unequalled  in   the  Church."     In  vain  both   promotes  the 

,  basenoBfl. 

Bellarmine  and  Aquaviva  protested  against 

the  dignity,  which  the  Jesuits  swore  not  to  receive. 

The  pope  persisted — "  hoping,  by  this  exaltation  of  a 

'  CretineMi,  iii.  10. 

-  **  Le  Jemite  Ferdinand  de  Mendo9a  forma  le  projet  de  le  livrer  k  Philippe  111. 
d'Effpagne." — Cretineau,  iii.  10. 
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member,  to  present  the  voyage  of  the  general  under  a 
more  favourable  aspect."^  Whilst  villany  was  thus 
patronised  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  members  everywhere  wandered  in  quest  of 
"probable  opinions"  to  construct  new  consciences  for 
mankind,  to  make  straight  the  diaboUcally  crooked  ways 
of  the  human  heart  ?  It  may  be  asked  what  proof  is  there 
that  Clement  knew  the  object  of  the  king's  request  ? 
And  we  may  ask,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  it — considering  all  that  we  have  read — the  whole 
bearing  of  the  vile  aflFair  ?  Besides,  it  is  admitted  that 
Clement  "  hoped  to  present  the  voyage  of  Aquaviva 
under  a  more  favourable  aspect."  "No  one,"  says 
Cretineau,  "  made  sUght  of  the  serious  requisition.  The 
general  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
pope.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Sigismond,  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Catholic  princes,  did  not  desert 
the  general.  Spanish  poUcy  triumphed  already  in  the 
expected  captivity  of  Aquaviva." 

The  other  potentates  opposed  it,  induced  by  a  sentiment 
of  justice,  or  by  policy.  It  required  nothing  less  than 
How  the  ge-    the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  which  happened 

nerul  escaped.    ^     jgQg^     ^^     reduCO     all     thoSO     prOJOCtS     tO 

nothing.^  What  a  strange  extrication  from  a  dread 
dilemma  !  'Twixt  disobedience  to  the  pope,  and  destruc- 
tion or  worse  captivity  by  his  enemies  I  Would  Aqua- 
viva  have   submitted  to  the  pope  and  his  enemies  1 

*  ^  Espermnt  par  cette  ^^vation  presenter  le  voyage  du  Pere  Aquaviva  sous 
on  joop  plus  favorable." — Cretineau,  iii.  12. 

'  Soprapreso  da  una  gagliarda  convulsione  di  homori — he  lingered  three 
weeks,  ^  reciting  psalms  and  going  through  all  his  other  devotions  with  the 
greatest  piety  and  religion,"  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1605.— rite  dc* 
PofUef.  p.  691,  el  ieq.  Another  account  says,  <<  Soprapreso  d'una  concumons 
d'humori." — Conclari  dt*  Pont^ci,  p.  444.  According  to  D'Ossat,  Clement  was 
subject  to  the  gonU—Lettres,  ii.  521,  ad  Ann.  1597,  19  Mars. 
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AVould  he  have  yielded  to  the  fate  so  v^ely  concocted  ? 
1  l)eheve  not  He  would  ha  yd  found  an  outlet  from  the 
hideous  CaucUue  forks  of  hia  worse  than  Samnite 
enemies,  I  lament  the  death  of  this  pope,  because  it  has 
denied  to  lustory  one  more  example  of  yiUany  defeated. 
It  would  hare  been  glorious  to  see  this  elastic  Jesuit 
buj-sting  his  bonds  like  a  new  Samson,  in  the  toils  of  the 
s^kulking  Spanish  Philistines,  to  whom  he  was  basely 
betrayed.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
these  most  opportune  papal  departures  ?  Was  it  another 
Hotena  that  rang  Clement  VIIL,  hke  Sixtus  V.,  out  of 
life,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  death  was  a  blessing 
to  Aquav^va  and  \m  party  in  the  Company  of  Jesus  1 
And  the  tiling  is  still  more  mysterious  when  we  read 
that  Clement  "was  surprised  by  a  strong  convulsion,  or 
concussion,  of  humouj^'' — a  malady  not  to  be  found 
italogued  in  the  nosologies*  although  worthy  of  a  place 

^  the  martyrologies — assuming  the  pope  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  Jesuit-novena* 

Simultaneously  with  these  disgraceful  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  agitators  and  their  pohtical  abettors,  the 
Jfsult  theologians  were  waging  desperate  war  with  the 

'Dominicans.  I  have  before  declared  and  proved,  that 
among  the  Jesuits  there  was  no  fixed  and  defined  system 
of  scholastic  theology.  St.  Thomas  was  tlie  watchword 
us  Far  as  he  was  ctpcdient :  but  they  answered  to  every 
otber  precisely  witli  the  same  intention.  Even  in  this 
FUlh  Congregation  this  is  virtualiy  asserted.  "  They 
sre  not  to  think  that   they  were   so  bound   to   the 

KjOpinions  of  St,  Thomas,  as  not  at  all  to  be  allowed 
depart  from  them  :  even  the  Thomista  themselves  — 

^yw,  the  greatest  Thomists — ^avow  that  they   do  so ; 
tljerefore,   it  is  but  fair  that   Our  Men  should  not  be 
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bound  to  St.  Thomas,  any  more  than  the  Thomists 
themselves."*  At  first  the  Jesuits  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Thomists,  generally  prevalent  in 
the  schools  of  that  day.  Ignatius,  or  the  Constitutions, 
had  expressly  imposed  upon  the  disciples,  the  doctrines 
of  the  angeUc  doctor.  Soon,  however,  as  the  field  of 
operation  enlarged,  as  events  opened  an  interminable 
world  of  discussion  before  them,  they  began  to  think 
that  this  angeUc  doctor,  though  he  might  suit  the 
vidcked,  but  unenlightened,  paradise  of  which  he  was 
the  oracle,  was  little  better  than  the  Ass  of  Balaam  in 
the  equally  wicked,  but  enlightened,  fallen  world  of  con- 
troversy. Intellect  had  advanced,  although  morality, 
or,  rather,  mmoraUty,  was  a  fixture.  It  was  incumbent 
on  the  interesting  novelties — the  Jesuits — to  soar  above 
the  beggarly  beaten  track  of  the  sainted  doctor,  however 
angelical.  The  Jesuits  were  independent  in  life  :  they 
would  be  independent  in  doctrine.  St.  Thomas  was  a 
production  of  the  Dominicans :  let  the  Dominicans 
expound  his  opinions.  The  Jesuits  would  respect  his 
oracles  as  far  as  the  said  oracles  sang  the  same  tune  as 
they  themselves  so  beautifully  hummed  or  whistled; 
but  they  claimed  the  right  and  the  capacity  to  invent 
and  expatiate  in  a  few  delightful  variations.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  angelic  doctor  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain any  more  than  all  the  blessed  fathers  of  the  Roman 
Church.  At  least,  so  it  was  thought  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  I  beUeve  no  belief  could  possibly 
be  better  founded.  In  a  work,  entitled  The  Chief  Heads 
of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  pubUshed  in  1580 — only 
forty  years  after  their  establishment — ^you  will  find,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  that  the  Jesuits  ran  counter  to 

'  Dec.  V.  Congr.  Ivi. 
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TertuUiati,  Chrysostom,  Augustili,  Jerome,  Athanasius, 
La^etaiitiiis,  Basil,  Cyril,  Irensous,  and  Origen — in  point  of 
fact,  to  everv^biiig  m  the  shape  of  the  **  Fathers/*  and, 
by  way  of  a  roi/p  tie  yrdce,  to  the  Bible  itself,  Tliis  last 
objection  is  the  least  siirprisingj  because  the  Bible  is 
such  an  open  book,  that  the  many  hundred  sects  calling 
themselves  Christian— however  conflicting  among  them- 
sdres — boldly  appeal  to  the  Bible  for  their  doctrines* 
Amongst  whom  would  the  Redeemer  dweU  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day  ?  AmongBt  those  whose  sincere  uprightness  is 
mof  the  reault  of  human  t/ieohgf/.  We  have  also  seen, 
in  a  preceding  pngo,  that  the  Jesuits  objected  to  swear 
to  te^ch  the  exact  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  startling  feature  of 
Jesait  independence,^  The  Jesuits  had  already  given 
many  tokens  of  this  independence  :  Lainez  himself  was 
'■'^'"trdetl  with  suspicion  by  the  cast-iron  Spanish  Inqui- 
'U  ;  ^  and  the  free  turn  of  thought  prominently 
evident  in  the  Jesuits  had  been  often  a  subject  of 
remark  to  the  same  detestable  Aligns.  Now,  in  1584, 
General  Aquaviva  openly  advanced  these  sentiments  in 
ibc  &mous  Mntio  Studiortan,  or  Rule  of  Studies  in  the 
Compwy  of  Jesus,  published  with  his  sanction,  permis- 
iioti,  mid  authority — precisely  as  they  were  repeated 
and  enforced  in  the  Fifth  Congregation,  in  1593-4,  as  I 


*  List  It  t>*  foTgotten,  I  nball  quote  the  "  deaigiuitifm  **  anew  more,  fpom 
t  tbe  ptes<igea  eetoettd  frnni  tba  Couneil  of  Trc^nt,  b^'  the  Thiril  Congro- 
I  **  a«  ApfMftring  f-iv»x]j  repugiuvnt  to  our  coiiBtitiitioii*,  privUegim,  and  our 
MOalSr  «/  wMtnC'     Here   is  the  paasftgn  :— "Ad   nurmun   Docnelorum 
4i»  Mifwiri,  t)<wlori»,  et  aFii  io  UnivenatAtibuv  e*  qiira  CttthoUan  Mm  rant 
•equo  ftd  l»ie  tti«tltutitm  initiD  cojuilibet  warn  «cilmiit    jtifAmtmio 
,  mxw,  e,  2.    *^  These  are  pmm^n  of  tlie  Couudl  of  Treat 
Alio  oixr  Liwtt  Mid  the  ettstom^  of  ouf  Com} any/'    Such  w 
immwikMf  Mlowtng  th««  t»«Aifi«8,  of  which  th©  aboirt*  in  th« 
b«t  of  the  mam  rifOfiiMiL^t^rfpiii.  Intiii^  S&e.  Jm^t  i«  815- 
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have  quoted — a  proud  repetition  of  a  decree  which  gave 
the  initiative  to  a  terrible  battle  among  the  venerable 
heads,  fairly  overcharged  with  the  remnants  from  the 
"  dens  and  shades  of  death — sl  universe  of  death."  At 
the  apparent  depreciation  of  their  oracular  and  angeUcal 
doctor,  up  stood  the  mighty  Dominicans,  "  with  shud- 
dering horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast."  It  was  "  a  lament- 
able lot."  They  "found  no  rest."  A  "fiery  aJp" 
emerged  in  the  midst  of  that  astonishing  Christendom, 
which  was  the  CathoUcism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Dominicans  pronounced  the  Matio  Studio7'um  of 
the  Jesuits  to  be  the  most  audacious,  presumptuous, 
dangerous  book  of  its  kind,  and  if  its  suggestions  were 
put  in  practice,  they  would  cause  infinite  damage  and 
disturbance  in  the  Christian  repubUc.  Both  the  king 
and  the  pope  were  assailed  with  remonstrances  on  the 
subject.*  In  the  very  midst  of  this  strong  feeUng 
against  the  independent  notions  of  the  Jesuits,  Utius  e 
Societate — one  of  the  Company  threw  St.  Thomas  over- 
board whilst  saiUng  on  the  vast,  interminable  ocean  of 
"  fixed  fete,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute  : " — the 
Jesuit  MoUna  published  a  work — De  Concordid  GratuB 
et  Libeid  Arbitrii — On  the  Agreement  of  Grace  and  Free 
Will  It  became  at  once  the  source  of  the  most  grating 
discord  amongst  the  children  of  grace,  and  the  whole 
contest  for  very  many  years  proved  beyond  contradiction, 
that  if  the  free  will  of  controversial  churchmen  once 
finds  an  audience,  it  will  arouse  a  war  as  graceless  as 

*  <*  Y  dado  a  ceiunirar,  fue  dicho  por  aquellos  que  aquel  libro  era  el  mas 
peligroso,  tcmerario,  y  arrogante  que  jamas  havia  salido  in  semejante  materia,  y 
que  si  se  metia  en  pratica  lo  que  contents,  causaria  infinites  danos  y  alboratos 
ea  la  republica  Christiana.'' — Pcgna  in  Setry;  et  apud  Rcmkcy  205 .  Pope  Sixtos  V 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  which  was  published  in  1584. 
Aquaviva  published  another  edition  in  1590  and  1594. — Artea  Jauit,  p.  3,  et  $cq. 
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that  describeil  by  Milton,  whicli  ended  in  the  loss  of 
Pamdise. 

t*  O  shumo  in  men  1  dcvU  witli  devil  d«mii^d 
Firm  cimci»-d  holds — men  only  diMgree, 
Of  creftturcs  ratlooAl,  though  under  hope 
Of  heftveuly  graec.** 

** Throughout  the  whole  range  of  theology"  says 
Raake,  ''  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant,  the  quostious 
rospecting  grace  and  luerits,  free  will  and  predestination, 

re  stiU  the  most  exciting : — they  still  continually 
occupied  the  minds,  the  erudition,  and  the  speculative 
powers  of  clergy  and  laity.  On  the  Protestant  side,  the 
niajority  were  at  this  period  in  favour  of  Calvin's  rigid 
doctrine  of  God's  special  decrees^  according  to  which 

me  were  foredoomed  to  everlasting  blessedness,  and 
others  to  damnation*  The  Lutherans,  with  their  mUder 
notions,  were  at  a  disadvantage,  and  sustained  losses 
in  sundry  tiuarters.  On  the  Catholic  side,  an  opposite 
cotifse  of  opinion  took  place.  Whenever  any  leaning 
towaurdB  the  notions  of  even  the  mildest  Protestant, 
even  a  more   rigid  construction  of  St,  Augustin*s 

positions,  was  apparent^  it  was  combated  and  put 
down.  The  Jesuits  evinced  especial  zeal  in  this  matter. 
Tliey  defended,  against  every  bias  towards  the  abjured 
and  abandoned  system,  that  body  of  doctrine  which  had 
been  set  up  in  tlic  Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject,  and 
which,  moreover,  had  been  established  in  part  through 
the  influence  of  their  brethren  Lainez  and  Salmeron. 
And  even  tliis  system  was  not  always  enough  to  content 
their  polemical  zeal.''  Rankc  gives  a  clear  and  candid 
exposition  of  Molina's  views,  whose  object  is  to  explain 
the  difBculties  of  the  subject  in  a  novel  manner,  "  His 
principal  design  was  to  vindicate  for  man  s  free  will  a 
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still  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was  admitted  by  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  or  of  Trent.  At  Trent  the 
work  of  salvation  had  been  declared  to  be  based  chiefly 
on  the  inherent  righteousness  of  Christ,  which,  being 
infused  into  us,  excites  love,  leads  to  all  virtues  and 
good  works,  and  finally  produces  justification.  Molina 
goes  an  important  step  further.  He  maintains  that  free 
will  can,  without  the  help  of  grace,  produce  morally 
good  works  ;  that  it  can  resist  temptation ;  that  it  can 
elevate  itself  to  various  acts  of  hope,  faith,  charity,  and 
repentance.*  When  a  man  has  advanced  thus  far,  then, 
as  he  asserts,  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  accords 
him  grace  :^  by  this  grace  he  experiences  the  super- 
natural operations  of  sanctification ;  but  even  in  the 
reception  of  this  grace,  and  with  regard  to  its  growth, 
free  will  continues,  as  before,  incessantly  active.  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  depends  on  it  :  it  rests  with  ourselves  to 
make  God's  grace  efiectual  or  the  reverse.  Justification 
rests  upon  the  union  of  the  will  and  of  grace — ^they  are 
bound  together  hke  two  men  rowing  in  the  same  boat. 
It  is  manifest  that  Molina  could  not  admit  the  notion  of 
predestination,  as  entertained  by  Augustine  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.     He  considers  it  too  stem  and  cruel.     He  will 

*  ^  The  concurtw  generalit  Dei,  or  general  co-operation  of  God  is  always  pre- 
supposed ;  but  by  that  is  meant  no  more  than  the  natural  condition  of  free  will| 
which  certainly  is  not  what  it  is  without  God.  '  Deus  semper  prsesto  est  per 
ooncursum  generalem  libero  arbitrio,  ut  naturaliter  velit  aut  nolit  prout  placa- 
erit*  <  Pretty  nearly  in  the  same  way  Bellarmine  identifies  natural  and  divine 
law,  because  God  is  the  author  of  nature.' " 

'  ^  This  grace  he  also  explains  very  naturally/'  says  Banks  :  *  Dum  homo 
expendit  res  credendas  .  .  .  per  notitias  concionatoris  aut  aUunde  comparatas, 
influit  Deus  in  easdem  notitias  influxu  quodam  particulari  quo  cognitionem 
illam  adjuvat.'— Z)M!pttf.  54.  '  Whilst  a  man  weighs  matters  of  belief  ....  col- 
lected from  tlie  discourses  of  a  preacher,  or  from  other  sources,  God's  influence 
enters  in  some  special  manner  into  thoso  means  of  information  whereby  the 
perception  in  question  is  assisted.'  *' 
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own  no  oilier  predestination  than  such  as  is,  properly, 
foreknowledge.  God,  from  Ids  omniscient  insight  into 
Uie  nature  of  each  man's  will,  knows  heforehand  what 
each  will  do  in  any  contingency,  even  though  it  be  in 
his  power  to  do  the  contrary.  But  a  thing  does  not 
occur  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  God  foresees  it :  on  the 
contrary,  God  foresees  it  because  it  will  occur,  TliLs  was  a 
doctrine  assuredly  most  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Calvin ;  it  w^ls,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  that  under- 
took to  mtionalise  tliis  mystery,  if  we  may  so  speak.  It 
is  intelligible,  acute,  and  superficial,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  fail  of  a  certain  success.  It  may  be  compared 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which  the  Jesuits  produced  about  the  same  period.''* 

This  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  Mofina  was  opposed  to 
ihat  of  Si,  Thomas  and  his  Dominicans  :  consequently 
die  monks  set  upon  Molina  and  his  party  with  all  the 
seal  tliat  should  be  displayed  against  confirmed  and 
condemned  heretics  by  the  hounds  of  orthodoxy.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  poUtics  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agitation^  as  far  as  the  patrons  of  the  contest  were 
concemei  The  Jesuits  were  hated  in  Spain  at  the 
present  time,  on  account  of  Aquaviva's  manifest  leaning 
tomrds  Henry  IV.  of  Franco,  As  Aquaviva^s  party  was 
now  the  great  majority  of  the  Company,  the  Spaniards 
denounced  the  order  as  heretical,  in  punishment  for  its 
ent  political  inclination.  In  fact,  so  purely  political 
wi^  the  real  substance  of  the  affair,  that  the  discontented 
Jesuit'!^  sided  with  the  Dominicans  :  Hcnriqucz  and 
Marmna  openly  censured  the  doctrines  of  Molina.  We 
have  thus  exhibited  a  curious  feature  in  the  Company  of 
J6itts  at  this  period.  Within  lialf  a  dozen  years  expelled 
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from  France  for  leaning  towards  Spain  —  and  now 
denounced  in  Spain  for  leaning  towards  France.  This 
last  eflfect  was  the  result  of  Aquaviva's  management. 
For  Spain  he  had  no  sympathy  :  to  France  he  looked, 
and  not  erroneously,  with  hopes  the  most  ardent. 
Lastly,  there  was  another  faction  in  the  Company,  which 
was  sworn  to  promote  the  interests  of  Spain,  namely, 
the  EngUsh  Jesuits,  headed  by  Parsons.^  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  religious  rancour  of  the  contest  lost  nothing 
in  intensity  by  its  political  bearing.  Aquaviva  and  his 
assistants  were  for  Molina  :  this  was  enough  to  stir  up 
the  opposition  of  the  Company's  agitators.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Jesuits  ranged  in  like  manner  with  their 
general :  this  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  Dominicans 
against  the  Company,  whose  prospects  at  that  time,  in 
spite  of  domestic  commotion,  were  the  most  glorious 
imaginable.  A  pubUc  disputation  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  Jesuits  on  MoUna's  views  ended  bitterly, 
as  might  be  expected ; — nothing  more  was  wanted  to 
eflfectuate  an  implacable  enmity  between  the  two  parties : 
henceforward  Molinism,  or  the  doctrine  of  MoUna,  was 
to  be  the  excuse  for  the  most  suicidal  machinations  that 
have  ever  exhibited  to  the  world  the  ghastliness  of 
Rome.  The  quarrel  set  the  whole  Catholic  world  in 
agitation — both  on  account  of  the  doctrines  in  question, 

'  *<  With  regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  Dominicans  and  Jeeuits,"  says 
Du  Perron,  writing  to  Henry  IV.  in  1606,  **  I  will  apprise  your  Majesty  as  soon 
as  the  pope  has  come  to  a  decision.  The  Spaniards  openly  protect  the  Domini- 
cans, in  hatred,  as  I  believe,  of  the  affection  evinced  towards  your  Majesty  by 
the  Fatlier  General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  almost  all  his  Company,  excepting  those 
dependant  on  Fathers  Mendo9a  and  Parsons,  particularly  the  Elnglish  Jesuits ; 
and  it  seems  that  they  wish  to  make  a  state-quarrel  out  of  a  religious  dispute  : 
but  his  holiness  will  know  how  to  discern  one  interest  from  the  otlier,  and  to 
adjudge  the  truth  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs.*' — Ambauadc9  et  NeffOcicUiont 
du  Card,  du  Perron,  430,  ed.  Paris,  1623. 
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1(1  the  respective  champions  with  tlieir  partisans.     If 
it  was  really  a  mufmiune  for  the  Jesuits  to  he  violently 
opposed  (and  I  am  decidedly  of  the  contmry  opinion)  it 
is  curious  to  note  its  origin  in  their  time-serving,  place- 
serving  expediency.     With  paity-purposes  they  debited 
specious  arguments  for  the  "sovereignty  of  the  people'* 
and  in  defence  of  "regicide" — ^with  the  intention  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  the  popedom. 
When  Henry  IV/s  victories  and  bribes  captivated  the 
French    parliamentarians,    universitarians,    and    other 
church  men,  these  doctrines  became  the  legitimate  excuse 
for  denouncing  the  Company,  especially  as  the  Jesuits  of 
the  Spanish  fection  bestirred  themselves  in  accordance 
with  their  doctrines,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  pohtical 
Aquaviva  saw  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  game  with 
that  system  of  tactics,  and  resolved  to  side  effectually 
with    the   triumphant  reaction  in  France ;   and   there 
caimot  be  a  doubt  that  it  waB  merely  poKcy  which  pre- 
vented the  Jesuits  from  at  once  siding  with  Henry  IV. 
At  first  it  would  have  been  to  yield  a  great  ceilainty 
for  a  very  small  uncertainty — Spain  and  her  world- 
encirchng  colonies,  Rome  and  papal  omnipotence,  for 
France  and  a  very  uncertain  monarchy — obnoxious  at 
any  moment,  as  the  Jesuits  knew  fidl  weU,  to  the  knife 
of  the  assassin.     But  now,  when  the  crafty  and  vahant 
Huguenot  had  secured  his  throne — when  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  monarchy  mast  rapidly  advance  as  an 
European  dynasty,  wliilst  Spain  was  retrograding— when 
it  inis  manifest  that  the  pope  himself  was  being  frightened 
into  alliance  with  Henry  IV. — then  the  astute  general 
knew  that  he  could  freely  worship  the  rising  sun,  so 
tt  to  get  warmed  by  some  of  those  rays  which  had  so 
deeply  penetrated  the  parliamentarians,  universitarians, 
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and  other  churchmen  of  France.  Of  course  there  was 
still  enough  of  the  Spanish  faction  in  the  Company,  to 
deprecate  royal  Spanish  vengeance  against  the  Order. 
Considering  all  these  points,  you  will  at  once  perceive 
the  drift  of  those  vile  machinations  of  Spain  against 
Aquaviva.  We  shall  soon  see  the  perfect  success  of 
Aquaviva's  poUcy  with  Henry  IV.,  combined,  however, 
with  the  Huguenot's  own  craft  and  finesse. 

The  pope's  grant  of  absolution  to  Henry  was  a  motive 
for  concession  on  the  part  of  the  king,  thus  secured 
from  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  and  secret  machination. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  borne  by  Aquaviva 
most  admirably ;  and  wliilst  the  Jesuits  were  still  in- 
veterately  and  excusably  hostile  to  the  party  which 
promoted  their  expulsion,  they  abstained  from  display- 
ing any  irritation  or  aversion  towards  the  king.  Even 
the  Jesuit  Commolet,  who  had  exclaimed  from  the 
pulpit  that  an  Ehud  was  needed  to  rid  France  of  the 
tyrant,  had  changed  his  mind  when  he  came  to  Rome, 
and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  king's  absolution. 
Amongst  all  the  cardinals  none  contributed  so  much  to 
the  grant  of  absolution  as  did  the  Jesuit  Toledo — "  he 
performed  wonders  in  the  matter,  and  showed  himself 
a  good  Frenchman,"  says  the  diplomatist  Du  Perron. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  could  surpass  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  And  the  persevering  Jesuits — 
with  Aquaviva  at  their  head — pursued  the  poKcy  in 
spite  of  the  fresh  resolutions  passed  against  them  by 
the  French  parliament.  True,  the  general  remonstrated, 
but  he  betrayed  no  violence,  no  intemperate  zeal. 
Nay,  the  Jesuits  who  remained  in  France  now  declared 
for  the  king,  exhorted  the  people  to  be  faithftd  and  to 
love  him.     Doubtless  this  was  Aquaviva's  command  : 
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but  Dol  ovea  tlie  exhibition  of  loyalty  would  he  intem- 
pentely  press : — some  of  the  Jesuits  were  beginning 
to  XDJtke  their  way  back  to  the  places  they  had  left ; 
Aquaviva  did  not  approve  of  this  impatience :  he  en- 
joined them  to  wait  for  the  kirig's  permission.  He  took 
good  care  that  both  fects  should  be  made  known  to 
Honry,^ — ^whereat  the  king  was,  of  course,  higUy  de- 
hghted,  and  actually  thanked  the  general  in  special 
letters,*  Then  the  Jesuit  Eicheome,  styled  the  French 
Cicero,  composed  a  popular  apology  for  the  order,  which 
he  published.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  particularly 
convincing  to  tlie  king,  but  his  approbation  was  probably 
intended  merely  to  give  the  thing  vogue,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  tlie  transaction  he  was  cunningly  meditating. 
The  publisher  of  the  book  was  arrested  by  a  decree  of  the 
parUament,  as  the  contents  were,  by  that  party,  consi- 
dered hostile  to  the  royal  authority  and  the  parliament. 
The  Jesuits  had  first  given  it  circulation  in  the  south  of 
Pimnoe.  Full  well  was  Henry  aware  that  France  could  not 
be  effectually  '*  evacuated ''  of  the  Jesuits.  His  southern 
pro\^ince8»  at  least — those  nearest  the  hated  Spaniards^ — 
were  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  All 
France  they  had  partisana.*     Would   it   not  be 


*  **BiH  iti*/ ftooo  forgot  tiii»  lesson,"  writes  Henry  luntB^lf  to  D'Osaat  in 
|<iK  •Tln!7  have  gnne  to  C&horti,  whore  they  Imvie  begun  a.  college — wftbout 
ingr  i^iiuiiwtfiri — *  ^/ei  which  h«i  renewied  the  rc^membruicd  of  my  old  wointde. 
I  Jsira  ««ilsrid  thorn  to  be  put  out  of  the  said  feown." — ZettfTJ  du  Card.  D*Oa»att 
1  i.  t]»  32;  «d,  l$B9  ;  Omdrtit^,  I 

*  Wtilnig  to  Bewaniofit,  omUisadc^r  in  Engl&nd  in  1@Q3,  Henry  mys  : 
*  WIaI  hmm  hmde;n?d  tne  frmn  trefttiog  the  Jesuits  with  fleverityj  Ih  chiefly  th«t 
ihtj  af«  ft  body  Mid  Ml  larder  at  prcaent  powerful  Id  Oiri^tcndomj  being  voro- 
pOftl  of  tnaiiy  persons  of  inti^llect  and  ieorriing  who  haro  obtained  gi'eiLt  t^redit 
■ad  p9«vr  ivfioaffit  the  Catholics,  In  penae<futiug  and  drtviog  them  to  despair 
«f  ptmrififipo  in  my  kingdom,  I  should  bare  direetly  leagued  a^^unet  myself 
wamy  mpccvtitioaii  diBcoutenled  tmndA,  a  great  Duipber  of  Catholie%  Mid  have 
ffT«o  ^aem  Koue  pretext  for  raJlyiog  together,  and  for  exec^uting  new  proj^t^ 
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better  to  try  and  make  friends  of  those  who  were 
determined  to  hamit  his  kingdom,  either  as  acknow- 
ledged friends  or  proscribed  enemies  ?  If  it  was  bad 
enough  as  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  should  he  not  at 
least  try  to  improve  the  prospect?  He  had  granted 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Huguenots,  investing  them 
with  all  the  privileges,  or  rather  the  rights,  which  they 
certainly  merited  at  the  hands  of  their  king,  to  whom 
they  exhibited  so  much  devotedness  that  they  permitted 
him  to  conform  to  the  papal  ceremonies  to  secure  his 
crown.  But  clamours  arose  on  all  sides  against  the 
"insolence''  of  these  favoured  Huguenots.  Petitions 
and  representations  were  not  wanting.  Read  the  im- 
mense Remontrance  ChrStienne,  addressed  to  Henry  IV., 
"  by  Matthieu  de  Lannoy,  priest  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
Church,  and  Doctor  in  Theology" — ^in  the  year  1601. 
Every  possible  argument  that  the  blackest  bigotry  can 
invent  is  therein  forced  on  the  king,  to  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  Catholic  cause  with  vigour  and  eflTect. 
If  the  Huguenots  permitted  the  king  to  conform  to 
Romanism,  in  the  hope  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient, — how  could  he  count  on  their  fidehty  now 
that  it  was  so  manifest  that  he  could  not  possibly 
retrograde  from  that  compromise  ?  Was  it  not  expedient 
to  strengthen  the  party  to  which  he  was  irrevocably 
boimd?     In  the  apparent  prostration  of  the  Catholic 

of  rebellion  in  my  kingdom,  &c.  ...  I  have  also  considered,  that  in  giving  the 
Jesuits  some  hope  of  being  recalled  and  reunited  in  my  kingdom,  I  would  divert 
and  hinder  them  from  yielding  themselves  to  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  In  this  I  was  not  wrong,  for  many  of  them  have  sought  my  goodwill, 
fifcvour,  and  protection,  with  declarations  and  protestations  of  aU  affection, 
obedience,  &.c.  ...  so  that  I  found  I  could  make  them  useful  and  satisfactory 
on  many  occasions,  as  well  on  my  own  account  as  for  my  neighbours  and 
friends,  against  whom  the  Spaniards  have  often  employed  the  men  of  the  said 
Company,  &c.,  15  Aug.  1603."— i4j>i*c?  CoudretU,  i.  328. 
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ea^tse  (for  his  accession  was  the  triumph  of  Piutestaiitism) 
was  not  the  Protestant  party  rising  to  a  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance—wliicli  might  g^ve  him  trouble  hereafter  1 
And  in  the  midst  of  such  reflections,  the  croaking 
&mti€S  of  tiie  land  filled  his  ears  with  lamentations  on 
the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  cause^  which  he  had  sworn  to 
uphold,  to  defend,  and  to  promote.  And  many  were 
the  voices  calhng  for  the  Jesuits.  Their  congregations, 
confraternities,  sodalities,  were  made  to  send  forth  a 
piteous  choniB  of  dolorous  intonations  whose  burthen 
was  ;  Brimf  back  ike  Jesuits.  Amongst  the  endless  com- 
jflaiuts  in  the  Christian  Remonstrance  alluded  to,  their 
mouthpiece  said  to  Henry  IV,,  '*  But  what  can  we  say 
of  the  continued  exile  of  the  very  pious  and  very  learned 
£itbers  of  the  Company  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  their 
verj"  Christian  schools,  wherem  literature  and  piety  are 
united,  are  associated,  and  constitute  an  excellent  arsenal 
well  fortified  with  all  virtues  and  aU  sorts  of  spiritual 
arms,  to  fight  the  monster  of  Huguenotry — to  sti-ike 
him  down — ^to  cut  off  and  to  crush  all  other  simUar 
infernal  armies  of  impiety?  Satan  could  not  endure 
in  France  those  powerful  warriors,  the  instruments,  the 
oi^puis  of  the  Holy  Ghost — for  he  felt  theu^  blows  too 
v^orous  and  too  heavy  to  bear :  he  liaw  they  were 
armed  with  the  corslet  of  justice^  proof  against  his  fiery 
darts,  and  Imd  in  hand  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to 
pierce  Mm  through,  to  break  and  molhfy  the  sharpest, 
the  strongest  pointa  of  the  arguments  of  his  minis- 
terSr  and  render  them  as  dumb  as  fishes — mmh  camme 
de»  poissons.  In  fact,  they  tremble,  not  only  in  the  pre- 
Hence  of  these  good  priesta  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Cliriat^  but  even  at  the  sound  of  their  nama'*     The 


'  Rcn«iiti«ti«v  Clir^tiertne,  p.  378,  ed.  BruxeUea,  ISOK     Atnidnt  «  br^p  of 

vau  m.  c 
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pope  was  "  in  continual  fear"  of  the  concessions  made 
to  the  heretics :  Henry  waa  anxious  "  to  oYertum  the 
designs  of  the  ambitious  and  the  factious,  who  were 
striving  to  irritate  the  Huguenots  against  the  Catholics.'** 
Father  Lorenzo  Maggio  was  sent  by  Aquaviva,  to  assure 
the  king  with  solenm  oaths,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Com- 
pany : — "  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  let  himself  and 
his  brethren  be  held  the  blackest  of  traitors  ;'*^  and 
the  king  resolved  to  make  friends  of  the  Jesuits.^  There 
were  Jesuits  aroimd  him — ^among  the  rest,  the  famous 
Father  Cotton,  whom  Henry  appointed  his  confessor,  in 
the  place  of  his  usual  "  director  ;''*  the  dismissal  is 
very  bunglingly  accoimted  for  by  the  royal  courtier, 
Philippe  Herault,  who,  nevertheless,  tells  us  that  Henry's 
queen  was  forced  to  connive  at  her  husband's  liaison 
with  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  at  the  very  time  in  ques- 
tion— and  the  Jesuit  did  the  same,  for  he  shrived  the 
king  in  his  "  devotions  at  the  jubilee  of  Orleans,"  im- 
mediately after  his  appointment  in  1601  ;  and  the  self- 

the  most  rancorous  abuse  and  denunciation  of  the  Huguenots,  take  the  following 
oool  obserration :  ^  They  have  made  and  still  make  a  great  noise  about  tiie 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.  I  hare  always  had  great  horror  of  the 
violent  effusion  of  blood  without  reason  and  justice :  but  of  that  massacre  we 
may  say  that  it  was  an  execution  of  justice,  aUhough  tU  form  ioa§  aomewkat 
extntordinary,  not  however  vfWumt  a  precedent  in  timilar  cases  ^'  (!)  p.  234. 
There  is  rery  little  probability  that  Henry  IV.  bothered  himself  with  reading 
such  rubbish,  but  his  subjects  read  it,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  effects. 
Having  prevaricated  in  conforming  to  Romanism  with  the  motives  he  had, 
nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  make  the  most  of  his  new  party,  which 
he  resolved  accordingly. 

»  Lettres  du  Card.  I^Ossat,  iii.  509,  524,  526.  »  Sully,  livre  xvii.  307. 

'  When  Father  Maggio  saw  that  Henry  was  slower  than  was  expected  in  the 
matter  of  his  Company's  recall  in  spite  of  the  promise,  he  said  to  the  long 
jocosely,  **  Your  Majesty  is  slower  than  women  who  produce  their  fruit  in  nine 
months."  **  Kings  are  not  brought  to  bed  so  easily  as  women/*  retorted  Henry 
to  the  Jesuit,  whose  wit  and  good  humour  were  Aquaviva*s  motive  for  sending 
him  to  the  humorous  monarch. — De  Thou. 

*  Rene'  Benoit.  According  to  Gr^goire,  he  abdicated  the  i4>pointment  by 
reason  of  old  age  and  fatigue. — Confe$teur$  des  Roit,  315. 
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aama  Jesuit  continued  to  absolve  the  king  bb  long  as  he 
lived,  notwithstanding  his  most  disgust ing^  scandalouB, 
and  unman f if  prDfligac3\^  Perhaps  the  Jesuit's  prede- 
cessor in  the  vrretched  appointment  began  to  get  scru- 
pulous at  the  inveterate  profligacy  of  the  royal  "  peni- 
tent" It  was  Henry's  belief  that  ^*  power  and  domes- 
tic example  permitted  him  to  love  both  a  wife  and  a 
mistress  at  the  same  time" — qtiil  estait  fondi  en  pou- 
mir  et  ej^emjie  domesfique  d"  a^mer  et  unefemme  et  um 
^tmistresse  tout  ensefnble, — says  the  courtier  Philippe 
Herault.  If  this  appointment  of  the  Jesuit  Cotton  over 
the  king  s  conscience  was  meant  as  a  preUminary,  no- 
thiug  could  be  more  significant  of  the  very  purely  po- 
litical motives,  which  induced  Henry  IV.  to  recall  the 
Jesuits  into  France,  He  wrote  a  comely  letter  (one 
of  his  accomplishments),  to  Aqua  viva,  intimating  his 
*'  hearty  anxiety  to  consummate  the  re-establishment/' 
His  resolution  was  signified  to  the  parliament :  they 
resolved  to  remonstrate  :  Henry  threatened  to  affront 
the  liearer  of  the  remonstrance,  should  it  be  presented. 
They  took  the  hint  :  but  Achille  de  Harlay,  at  the  head 
of  the  magistrates,  delivered  a  very  feeling  remonstrance 


*  K#  f  oiolftiil  c«p4kmtiuit  obmetd-e  ce  que  j&  wg^y  qtifi  l«ft  hittorlenB  du  lempA 
Braml  eontuiti  oti  n^auront  r^nuu-que,  qui  est  qu  *uh  drs  prindpattjc  sotng^ 
mst  1^  ro^  quand  1a  reyn«  fust  arrive  4  Paris,  fiM  4e  lm§  pn9mter  et  faiiv 
r  la  mtar^Uf  dt  VtfiMidl  tt  lu^  /aire  afff/er  sA  e&mp9ignh  wHnairt ;  et  ce 
kffi  (foe  k  re^e  evmt  beaueoup  de  peyne  de  s^ftfctunmoder  k  c^La  ;  tieant- 
I  esf&nt  pu-fiuteanent  bonne  et  dc«»reuBe  de  compUif«  an  toy  en  tout,  elle 
v«KOf  tres  eoartoificnictit  et  Iftvoriaa  de  bon  viaige,  et  de  toiia  AUti^?i  tesmoi- 
I  d'amity^,  laditle  manituie  pbu  que  autre  dame  de  U  ooui-y  et  meerae  jte 
at  jusqucs^Ul  de  ne  tcsmoiga^r  aue^ns  GaeMODtentemeiK  de  tam&ur 
flfyarrnl  que  k  roi  tesmoignatt  n  laditle  marqnifte^  njr  de  Ift  Teolr  log^ 
elle  et  iTec  eUe  daoi  1©  Louvtie,  di*ant  qu'elk  estoh  prou  ut]«faitte  et 
» d«  rafTeetton  du  toj  en  idn  endroiet^  et  que  pour  rien  du  mond  elk  pe 
immnfr  mi  ptnmr»f  he .  &C»  ^  «lir  U  rot  cnftfoit  q^'ll  titoit  fondtf  f» 

'*^M*m,  d€  Phil,  Heravlt,  Aan.  ISOl  ;  (FoMtofk  HU,  5^4,) 
K   2 
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to  the  king  against  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
speech  was  a  summary  of  all  the  objections  against  the 
Jesuits — their  haughty  independence — their  rigid  ultrar 
montane  principles  respecting  papal  power,  stirring  the 
people  to  revolt  against  those  kings  whom  they  chose  to 
name  tyrants — whilst  they  pretended  to  be  never  ob- 
noxious to  a  prosecution  for  high  treason,  because  they 
were  subjects  of  no  king  whatever.  Of  course  the  orator 
did  not  forget  Barriere,  nor  Varade,  and  he  trembled  as  he 
spoke.  He  also  brought  home  his  argument  by  instancing 
the  usurpation  of  Portugal  by  Philip  H.,  whilst,  of  all  the 
religious  orders,  the  Jesuits  were  the  only  traitors  who 
promoted  the  usurpation,  and  caused  the  death  of  2,000 
men,  both  monks  and  churchmen,  for  the  slaughter  of 
whom  a  bull  of  absolution  was  obtained.  It  was  in- 
consistent to  say  that  the  whole  Company  should  not 
be  punished  for  the  crimes  of  three  or  four  members — 
because  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Borromeus 
thirty  years  before,  by  one  of  the  monks  called  the 
HumiUates,  Pope  Pius  V.  abolished  the  whole  order, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Cardinals,  and  in  spite  of  the 
intercession  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  their  favour.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Jesuit  Order  was  more  guilty  than 
the  Humiliates.  The  king  should  have  compassion  on  the 
University,  The  multitude  of  colleges  he  was  permitting 
in  the  provinces  would  be  her  ruin,  by  drawing  oflF  her 
suppUes  of  students.  Then  the  orator  proffered  a  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin, 
and  concluded  with  "  your  very  humble,  very  obedient, 
and  very  faithful  subjects  and  servants.'^  *  Nothing  could 

1  There  was  Bomcthing  formidable  in  the  stubborn  machinations  of  the 
JesuitSy  and  enough  to  excuse  these  partisan  decktfations  of  their  enemies. 
Thej  established  their  sodalities,  as  during  the  League  ;  and  at  their  college  of 
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be  mom  to  the  pui-pose  than  tliese  arguoients  at  the 
time  when  Henry  resolved  to  **  evacuate  his  kingdom  of 
the  Jesuits  :"  but  times  were  changed  ;  and  had  the  par- 
liamentarians been  as  deep  iu  tlie  king  s  poUtics  a^s  were 
\m  secretariesand  Roman  ambassadors,  it  is  probable  that 
thej  would  hare  held  their  tongues,  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  acquiesced  in  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
gracefully  as  they  had  saluted  the  king  himself — when 
they  changed  sides  for  a  consideration.  According  to 
the  Jesuits  and  others,  the  king  delivered  a  splendid 
epeech,  in  reply  to  this  remonstrance.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  a  triumphant  apology  for  the  Jesuits^such  as 
Father  Cotton  or  Richeome,  '*  the  French  Cicero/'  might 
have  elaborately  penned  for  the  royal  lips  on  that  occa- 
sion. Step  by  step  he  met  all  the  standard  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  :  these  charges  were  so  constantly,  so 
iversally  repeated,  that  the  defence  or  apology  was  tlie 
liest  piece  of  sopliistry  in  the  world  to  be  prepared  for 
doUvery :  besides,  if  you  compare  the  speeches,  you  will  find 
tliat  tlie  king  is  made  to  answer  objections  not  raised  by 

iJwle,  llwj  rmxaed  ma  mgitation  by  aeditioufl  dccJam^tJons,  The  kiog  t«ia  apprised 
of  Ihbi  Kod  was  f^que«ted  to  iotearfere,  bat  without  effect  appai^Qtl/.  CarditihJ 
D^OwAt  WM  informed  of  the  &ct.  This  ainbftaaador  hful  urged  tho  rec&Il  of  thcs 
Jmmta  at  the  pope's  ivqueat,  in  his  letter  of  3klAri^b  5,  159B,  to  VjUeroy.  It 
w>ft nolhiuig  Ices  thjui  what  Dacoo  calU  »  baii-stonn  of  axguint'Dts— ail]  polttkal, 
de&txrm — in  Ikrour  of  ih&  expedient  patronage  of  the  Jesuits  :  but  in  1 603,  tbe> 
jpMT  lA  qiicstianv  be  wittte  aa  follows  :  "  Ai  to  the  deelamatJons  mhi  to  bavo 
t*i«o  fkUce  at  the  JeeuitA*  college  at  Dole,  I  aro  very  much  afitooished,  and  know 
iwt  wlial  to  think  of  tlie  inatt<*r»  At  tiie  very  time  when  I  wrote  to  jou  with 
more  ««nietlnaa  for  the  reeall  of  the  Jesuits  Into  France,  I  proteated  to  you 
Ifail  I  wa«  never  «namour^  of  them,  and  thai  wb&t  I  did  in  the  matter  vvm 
villi  dMF  thought  that  be«ide«  the  good  the^  might  do  to  the  Catholic  ixligiou,  to 
iriwier  and  literatui^,  their  recall  wouM  pleaae  the  pope,  and  add  to  the  good 
ttmt  Hid  tvpntation  of  Ihe  king*  NQf^^  kowa?ert  u^fkr  kamnff  confide  red  many 
Ifcwpt  i^i^  f  &anr  riod  tind  hrard  of  ihim,  I  dtelart  to  t/^m  tJmi  I  mH  meddle  hq 
mtft  in tiWtr  o^iV  ;  and  I  tt^ig^i  H  t^netffir  uU  to  ithat  his  MfijrAty  und  Cuum^i 
wmjmd^  for  tkt  befC'^liUm  dm  Cofd,  If  (km,  r.  230,  cd*  ^  »fl.  1 714,     Ed. 

{a  h©»  a  82,  urn. 
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Achille  de  Harlay.  It  would  be  tedioiis  to  give  the  speech 
entire — and  no  condensation  of  it  can  convey  more  than 
this,  namely,  that  the  speech  was  a  complete  justification 
of  the  Jesuit  order — a  perfect  exoneration  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  late  attempts  against  his  life — a  disbeUef  in  their 
regicidal  inculcations — in  fact,  a  sweeping  apology  for  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  Can  anything  be  more  satisfactory 
for  the  Jesuits  ?  Proudly,  therefore,  they  quote  the 
glorious  speech  in  all  their  histories.  Their  opponents 
deny  its  authenticity.  In  my  opinion,  Henry  did  not 
compose  the  arguments  :  but  I  beUeve  he  deUvered  the 
substance,  after  a  drilling  or  a  study.  What  a  testi- 
monial to  boast  of!  From  any  private  individual  lead- 
ing the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  these  Jesuits  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  allege  their  justification  :  but  from  the  Ups 
of  a  king,  all  was  glorious.  The  testimony  of  an  angel 
from  Heaven  would  not  have  gratified  them  more.  It 
was  conclusive — and  yet — 0  venerable  secret-telling 
Time — thou  most  unfeeUng  dissector,  hast  thou  not 
proved,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  royal  lips  which 
uttered  that  apology  of  the  Jesuits,  prevaricated  imscni- 
pulously — deceiving  all  who  heard  him — ^himself  into  the 
bargain — for  no  self-deceit  can  equal  the  utterance  of 
falsehood.  Here  is  the  proof  Four  days  after  the 
king  deUvered  that  speech,  namely,  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1603,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Maurice  the  Wise, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  :  .  .  .  . — "  I  have  also  the  greatest 
confidence  in  you,  and  desire  to  keep  up  a  complete 
correspondence  with  you,  on  the  events  of  these  times, 
begging  you  to  believe  that  I  entertain  the  same  inten- 
tions towards  the  ancient  friends  and  aUies  of  this  crown, 
and  touching  the  preservation  of  pubUc  peace  in  my 
kingdom being  very  much  annoyed  that  cer- 
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taiD  persons  are  not  m  disposed  towards  myself,  and 
that  there  are  certain  souk  so  perverse  as  to  try  to  sow 
and  infiise  other  opinions  respecting  the  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  my  fidelity  and  word  towards  my  Bubjects 
of  the  Protestant  reUgion,  imder  pretext  that  I  have  re- 
established the  Jesuits  in  certain  parts  of  my  kingdom. 
My  ootiEin,  you  have  seen  me :  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
did  not  think  me  an  Austrian— nor  so  bereft  of  sense 
and  judgment :  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  in  recaUifig  the 
J^mdts^  I  am  so  far  from  ivuhing  to  unite  myself  to 
thme  who  iave  made  use  of  them,  who  now  duiurb 
Christendom^  m  puMlsh  .  »  .  .  .  [here  there  are  four  or 
five  words  undeciphered],  ihut  I  propose  to  avail  mt/self 
of  them^  and  um  their  services  for  results  quite  the  cmi- 
irary,  and  even  to  truterse  the  desipis  of  the  Spaniards, 
Ttime  ararite  Ik  inrntiable"^  In  reply,  the  Landgrave 
doubted  not  that  the  king  '*  would  be  able,  by  his  judg- 
ment, so  well  to  manage  and  lead  the  Jesuits,  (who>  as 
ercry  one  knew,  studied  to  stir  and  disturb  the  common 
tranquillity), that  they  would  not  dare  to  undertake  affatn 
a&ything  similar  in  his  kingdom  ;"  ^  and  a  fortnight  after 


sVm 


I  it  J^:^  Mtmi  toQte  cotiHaiiee  en  vciqb  et  d^ure  cntrctenir  Avec  voua  une  entire 
,  &c  .  *  ,  .  vou»  pruuit  croire  que  y'tLy  lew  niif*smeB  intentions) 
i  unia  ct  alUei  de  ceete  couronne,  i^nc  I  Veniret^aemcnt  et 
I  ffe  k  pwx  |iiib]i(]iic  de  man  royaomej  que  ]«  vouv  ay  deckti^e«  et 
lorsque  vi>u9  esticz  p&t  deqa  ;  eat^nt  bleu  in&rry  qucr  i^tielques  mm 
i  de  meBne  ea  moo  eodroict^  et  tiu'tl  y  mi  d^  Ames  st  perreraes  de 
d*  iigoer  «t  imprimei'  d'autr^  opiniunsj  de  rmtegiit^  ei  dneert^  de 
IM  Uty  et  puttk  eiiTet^  me*  tiubjeet^  d©  Lil  religioti  prtftendue  reform^,  scmbfi 
yrttemte  de  c«  qae  j*fty  re«tftbU  en  aucuna  lieuit  dc  mem  rojaume  ks  Jesuiitea. 
K«i  cotuia,  vonii  m*avex  ven,  je  me  peraoftde  que  voua  ne  m'&Tez  trouTd 
AmttnMt^  m  vy  hor*  de  aeiiB  et  jugemeut ;  je  voua  prie  de  croire  que  tAnt  a'en 
hxAt  qiie  y^j  Tolimt^^^  npelknt  ]e«  Jaemte^  de  nfntdT  atcc  ceiix  qui  se  eotot 
htHi  d*n£X,  qoi  ^  preeent  trtmbl^ot  \m  Chretle&l^,  comme  publieat  ,  *  *  .  qa» 
)e  pftetcsd*  m'eti  pr^TaJoir  et  siider  k  das  effects  tous  cotitrftirea  et  meflines  k 
p»fwwr  lee  dcaaeina  dei  Eepagnola,  dnqoela  k  eonvciitLBe  est  mAtlftble/*-^ 
H^  Mammd,  Qomi^imd.  Uddiu  de  Bemi  If,  1 48,  Pkhji*  1840. 
*  "  £l  i^anii  par  aon  jttgement  m  Inen  conduire  et  txuuiler  l«ii  JeauiteSi  lesqueU 
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his  last  letter,  the  king  says : — "  I  will  tell  you,  in  one  word, 
that  I  am  always  just  as  you  left  me,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  any  other, 
to  make  me  change  my  opinion  nor  my  resolution,*'  * 
These  disclosures  disgrace  Henry  IV.,  whilst  they 
enlighten  the  judgment  of  history.  But  such  was  that 
diaboUcally  astute  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  lowest 
villany  was  its  highest  virtue.  So,  all  these  fine  enco- 
miums on  the  Jesuits  amount  simply  to  the  fact,  that 
the  king  proposed  to  use  them  as  instruments  against 
their  former  masters — caUing  them  the  authors  of  the 
troubles  in  Christendom — and  thus  in  one  sentence 
falsifying  the  long  windy  speech  which  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  declaim  to  the  parUamentarians,  so 
as  to  give  the  Jesuits  one  motive  more  for  virtuous 
reformation — because,  to  declare  a  man  innocent  in 
spite  of  his  evident  guilt,  has  sometimes  the  eflFect  of 
strengthening  him  against  fixture  temptation.^     On  the 


chacun  B9ait  s'estre  estudiez  jusques  k  present  de  remuer  et  troubler  le  commun 
ropos,  qu*l8  u'oseront  rien  plus  eutrcprendre  de  semblable  en  rotre  royaume." — 
Ibid,  nt  cmUa,  156. 

1  «  Par  ainsy  ja  tous  diray  en  un  mot,  que  je  suis  tousjours  tel  que  vous  m'avez 
laisB^,  et  qu'il  ne  sera  en  la  puissance  des  Jesuistes,  ny  k  autres,  de  me  faire 
changer  d'opinion  ny  de  resolution." — Ibid,  ut  antea,  1 62. 

2  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  Jesuit  was  made  instrumental  by  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Biron  against  Henry  IV.  in 
1602.  "  A  Father  Alexander,  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
the  Duke  de  Biron,  to  inform  him  that  the  Council  of  Conscience  in  Spain  had 
declared  that  they  might  accept  the  services  of  the  Duke  de  BouiUon  in  so  holy 
a  cause,  against  a  king  of  whom  they  said  the  worst  things  that  an  enemy  can 
say  ;  it  was  vengeance  on  enemies  by  the  means  of  enemies  ihemBs\yeB.'"—ExtraU 
dtB  Procet  Crimin,  de  Biron  et  de  BouiUon,  Coudrette,  i.  316.  To  Beaumont 
Henry  said  :  "I  now  wish  to  provide  a  good  regulation,  which,  if  well  observed, 
the  Jesuits  will  not  be  able,  if  they  wish,  to  serve  the  king  of  Spain,  nor  even 
the  pope  to  my  detriment.  To  this  reguktion  I  will  subject  all  who  have 
remained  within  the  reach  of  the  parliaments  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  as 
well  as  the  others  whom  I  shall  re-establish  in  the  places  whence  they  have  been 
expelled."— iljmci  Coudrette,  i.  328.  The  letter  was  written  just  before  the 
Edict  of  Recall,  namely,  Aug.  15, 1603. 
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Other  hand,  the  king  stipulated  that  all  the  Jesuits  in 
France  must  be  Frenchmen  horn,  without  a  single 
foreigner  being  admitted.'  Still  it  was  a  desperate 
experiment  for  the  king,  and,  with  such  motives,  it 
must  prove  disastrous  ui  the  end.  He  plunged  into  the 
scheme  firom  selfish  motives,  and  thought  he  had  cleverly 
taken  every  precaution^  to  prevent  his  French  Jesuits 
from  acting  in  France,  the  same  tragi-comedies  which 
the  English  Jesuits,  with  Parsons  who  kept  afar  from  the 
danger^  were  exhibiting  in  England — for  Beaumont,  the 
French  ambassador  in  England,  wrote  to  Henry,  only 
the  year  Ijefore,  as  follows  : — **  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  bad  subject  in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Obsti- 
nacy,  had  disposition,  indiscreet  zeal  for  the  Cathohc 
religion,  have  brought  that  sect  in  England  to  destruc- 
tion.  They  not  merely  refused  to  acknowledge  and  obey 
the  queen,  but  entered  into  conspiracies  of  all  kinds 
against  her  per^son,  and  into  alliances  wth  enemies  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  effect  her  downfall,  Thus^  instead 
of  eaniing  from  her  indulgence*  protection,  and  support, 
they  have  provoked  the  queen  in  such  fashion,  that  she 
was  compelled  on  behalf  of  her  own  security,  to  prac- 
tise sovcrityj  and  to  take  fi'om  them  all  liberty."  * 

Beating  down  scorufiilly  all  the  opposition  of  his  parUa- 
ment,  Henry  received  the  Jesuits  :  the  famous  pyramid 
erected  to  commemorate  Chaters  attempt,  and  their 
expulsion,  was,  subsequentlyj  at  their  urgent  request 
and  under  favour,  razed  to  the  ground :  but  it  waa 
curious  that  the  first  part  taken  down  by  the  workmen 
wu  the  ^aitm  of  Jmtice? 

By  the  Edict   of  Restoration   the  Jesuits  were   to 

,^  9t0  tll#  Edict  in  Bn  Mont,  Crtrp^  Diplom.  v.  pnTt  ii.  3L 
k«f  ||iiifmii_  iri,  and  xvii,  cent,  ii.  ;  Report  of  Jul^  14»  \W1,  p.  183. 
>  L^Etoife,  ill  p.  27  3t  nv^.     Henry  pro}»o«K5d  to  li»ve  li  dexDolintied  duriiig 
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deposit  at  the  royal  Court  one  of  their  body,  as  a 
hostage,  and  guarantee  of  their  good  conduct.  Of  course 
the  king's  indulgent  confessor  was  the  man  selected,  for 
whom  Aquaviva  composed  instructions  to  teach  him  the 
duties  of  a  royal  confessor — instructions  at  which,  ia 
the  present  instance,  Henry  must  have  smiled,  and  said. 
Here  are  fine  cobwebs  for  big  flies,  as  we  are,  to  break 
through.  But  in  truth,  Father  Cotton  possessed  seduc- 
tive qualities.  L'Etoile  says  that  he  was  a  great  theo- 
logian, and  a  still  greater  courtier.  He  cites  one  of  the 
Jesuit's  sermons,  at  Ndtre  Dame,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  whole  royal  family — when  the  oily  courtier 
exclaimed  that  "  it  was  better  and  more  holy  to  pay 
taxes  than  to  give  alms  to  the  poor :  that  one  was  a 
counsel,  but  the  other  was  a  commandment.'^  According 
to  L'Etoile  this  maxim  was  often  repeated  by  the  Jesuit* 
In  Father  Cotton  the  Jesuits  found  a  powerful  means 
for  consoUdating  their  establishment,  and  a  safeguard 
against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies  :  and  in  Henry  IV. 
Father  Cotton  found  an  exhaustless  treasury  for  the 
Jesuits.  Refusing  to  be  made  an  archbishop  by  his  royal 
penitent,  he  obtained,  in  compensation,  numerous  esta- 
blishments for  his  Company.  At  Moulins,  Nevers, 
Rheims,  Poitiers,  Chartres,  Sisteron,  and  other  towns, 
colleges  arose  ;  and  a  house  for  the  professed  was  built 
at  Aries.  Henry  IV.  gave  them  the  celebrated  college 
of  La  Fl^che,  or  rather,  "  the  very  house  of  his  fathers,*' 
to  be  converted  into  a  college  for  Jesuits.  He  let 
them  loose  into  Beam,  to  wage  war  against  Calvinism. 
He  gratified  their  desire  for  work  and  expansion,  and 
gave    them    his    patronage   by  way   of   pass-port,   to 

the  night,  but  Father  Cotton  objected,  saying  that  Henry  IV.  vfos  noi  a  king  €(f 
darknest.    So  the  demolition  took  place  by  day.     lb. 
*  L'Etoile,  iii.  101  and  174.    Gi^goire,  p.  317. 
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Constantinople ;  the  Sultan  permitted  the  invasion  in 
deference  to  the  royal  request,  presented  by  Henry  s 
ambassador  at  the  Porte :  a  troop  of  missionerB  advanced 
agitnst  the  children  of  the  prophet*^  The  Jesuits  would 
gpteftd  their  Company  to  the  North  of  America,  whilst 
it  was  figuring  in  the  South,  and  Henry  permitted  them 
to  join  the  French  adventurers  under  Champlain,  Dugas, 
and  Potriucourt,  who  were  starting  to  colonise  Canada^ 
hungry  for  lucrative  settlements  amongst  the  savages* 
The  Jesmta  loved  settlements  as  well  as  any  adventurers ; 
but  Potrincoin*t  refiised  them  a  passage :  they  were 
eompelled  to  wait  for  better  auspicesj  which  succeeded 
in  time,  aft^r  the  murder  of  Henry  by  Kavaillac,  when 
the  evangelists  went  forth  under  the  immediate  patron- 
age of  the  deceived,  the  neglected  mistress  of  Henry,  the 
Marqtiise  de  Vemeuil;^  What  honour  can  the 
its  claim  from  posterity  for  their  favour  with 
HeEttj^IVJ  Was  not  their  connection  with  a  king  who 
set  all  laws  human  and  divine  at  defiance^  when  the 
insatiate  lusts  of  his  heart  yearned  for  an  object — 
waa  not  that  connection  one  of  the  most  disgracefiil 
comproiinses   they   ever   made,    for   the    saJce   of  the 


*  BMilj  dee«tv«d  hy  the  king  (Hem^^  IV.  had  gWen  her  a  writleti  ptNunlse  of 
tBUTiafe  in  cue  of  mi  eveni  which  might  follow  her  diahoDO^ir),  thb  woman 
vat  <Iiicmt^Eled  bj  lh«  incotiitaQt  tvyal  profligate,  Theti  she  liBtcnec!  to  propoBab 
^xffEi  the  Spuitah  embuay  :  for  the  Spaniards  atUl  pursued  the  king  in  eplle  of 
In*  ffuppooed  talionajij  the  CciUipany  of  Jeeuitt-  Henry  condeciDed  her  father 
fiQ  pigytual  impriBOiiinenl  in  the  Bn&tllie.  He  seemed  to  deserro  his  fate, 
iwniif  aftinlly  ctmaeiited  to  tlie  degrad&tioti  vf  bta  daughter.  Hor  couf^mor — 
te  cTtiii  mJabrtfUMM  had  eonfcason  in  thotie  di,ys — wa«  tlie  uatural  son  of  Henry's 
Utrntwd  wife,  Mai^gwrite  de  Valoia,  tister  to  Henry  111 .  He  was  Ji  Capnchiii 
msmkt  Mid  wu  impjlcated  m  the  conspiracy  of  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  hm 
Di  What  m.  MZMige  coincidenee  !  The  haatafd  «<m  el  a  queen  of  Franee 
with  the  Idng'e  mlBlreMi  to  oTertufn  hb  thmuMi  I  See  L'Eteite,  iu« 
,ao«a.  Hem.  Hist  par  Amdotdela  Houss&ye,  fi.  60^71.  Dreux-Duradier, 
,  dea  Reineti  v.  5ft3,  and  others  ;  ako  Gregoire,  p,  325. 
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res  Societatis — the  welfare  of  the  Company  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  give,  in  English,  an  adequate  idea  of 
that  profligate  Goxxri  to  which  Father  Cotton,  Jesuit, 
might  be  seen  wending  his  way  to  shrive  an  im- 
penitent king,  ere  he  sacrilegiously  conformed  to  the 
ceremonials  of  Rome,  when  he  received  his  "quar- 
terly "  sacraments.  Henry  IV.,  the  king  so  incessantly 
haunted  by  the  Jesuits,  had  not  his  equal,  or,  rather, 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  monarch  of  the  times,  in  the 
perpetration  of  those  sins  which  the  Jesuit  and  other 
Catholic  theorists,  most  awfully  denounce  in  their  books 
of  piety.  They  winked  at  the  king's  enormities,  because 
he  befriended  them,  gave  them  colleges  and  flattery, 
and  gold.  They  saw,  without  seeing,  how  the  "  man,  all 
blood  and  flesh,  burst  forth  into  lusty  Hbertinage,"  run- 
ning from  woman  to  woman,  from  the  Duchess  de  Beau- 
fort to  Mademoiselle  d'Antragues ;  from  this  woman 
to  Jacqueline  de  Beuil ;  then  to  Charlotte  des  Essarts  ; 
then  to  the  married  Countess  de  Cond^  perhaps  the 
cause  of  liis  final  doom,  or  one  of  the  causes,  at  least. 
"  Henry  IV.,^'  says  Capefigue,  "  gave  the  example  of 
adultery,  public  and  avowed.  In  the  palaces  of  the 
queen,  in  the  presence  even  of  his  new  queen,  he  enter- 
tained his  titled  mistresses.  And,  by  an  outrage  still 
more  disastrous  to  public  and  private  morals,  he  used  to 
transfer  these  women,  thus  polluted,  to  complacent  poor 
*  gentlemen,'  who  covered  with  their  blushing  fortimes 
the  miserable  debauches  of  an  old  king,  inveterate  in 
lust."  Capefigue  relates  a  hideous  fact  in  illustration — 
too  infamous  to  be  quoted.  And  yet  the  Jesuit  Cotton, 
one  day  preaching  to  the  king,  apostrophised  the  hoary 
Ubertine,  and  told  him  that  "he  rejoiced  to  see  in 
him   so  many  marks  of  the  eternal  predestination  of 
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Crod." '  All  the  world  believed,  and  rightlj  too,  that  tlie 
father  confessor  treated  the  king  with  excessire  indul- 
gence* Not  that  a  king  or  the  lowe.st  mortal  is  to  be  made 
a  mark  bj  outraging  chuchnien  in  such  circumstances  : 
but  it  is,  and  was  then,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
neligion,  if  it  existed  anywhere,  that  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  the  worst  profligacy  imaginable  should  not  be 
given  by  a  minister  of  religion.  The  Jesuit  gave  liim 
absolution,  and  the  king  gave  the  Company  fine  col- 
leges and  freedom  of  action  : — so  that  the  same  letter 
which  described  his  munificence  to  the  Jesuits,  gave,  as 
the  seasoning  of  that  royal  Uberality,  the  details  of 
"  his  freshest  game  '*  in  the  chace  of  debauchery.^ 
StM  the  Jesuits  represented  the  king  as  most  "  attentive 
to  the  affairs  of  reUgion/' — just  like  Alexander  VI.,  in 
similar  circumstances  ;  and  throughout  that  reign  they 


r  L  41.  See  C&pefigue,  c  It.  And  r. 
*  *  Tba  immtm  b&ve  not  only  pmintoyned  but  increased  dayty  tbeir  credit  md 
fTMlDiaL  Ia  FleKhe  in  Anjou,  the  cliief  se&t  of  the  college  Mid  fli:lioole%  is 
grows  hom  %  mull  irilkgc  to  a  wcU  peopled  town.  The  k^g  ib  B&ld  to  hAve 
ptcQ  Mi  bimdird  crovnes  loward&  thmr  church  and  other  bajldings  (bettides  n 
i  flf  Ilia  own  heiTt  ftnd  Ins  qaeeii«s  |o  be  there  iuteired  h«reftaer)  :  be 
I  §mi  pfoQUJBctb  at0o,  m  ^b^  ia^«i  to  mtertayne  there  an  hundred  yoiuiff 
I  ftl  hk  ehAtfGi  wbidi  Wmg  eimliW  m  tlidr  Mtidii^s,  idiall  b^  In  time 
serre  In  offieea  of  tJic  crowoe  and  of  tlio  highest  dignities.  These 
sra  fotkjjeeti  uad  proceedjnga  diffbrcnt  Erom  wh&t  he  haUi  f&rmetly  profefleedf 
Aftil  |«Qtc«lcd  a^inst  thftt  Order  :  but  be  workea  every  day  wouders,  m  tbe» 
mma  the  I»m  adniinU>le,  The  Marques  of  Vemeuil  ih  be&ld  juid  utterly  caM  oWi 
1km  Mnf  wmw^  mum  bov  >Q^  ^  queeuc  vannot  be  ^Tought  {though  by  bUnself 
fmmmimi}  to  indooe  hei^~only  the  Countcse  of  Moret  preaervea  both  their 
^9mam  hil  in  Gui,  ben  in  appearance,  MadiLnic  D'E^iisarts,  otiierwiae  La 
na7tt%li  frith  ehyU  and  witJiout  couateu&ncC'  Ltk  Nory,  Queeu  Margaret 'a 
|pajr4  bin  tnahmk  game,  ia  sty II  punued  by  himi  but  bke  a.  wearye  huntamim  ; 
jil  mm  hb  look^  Iraabe,  and  liis  appetite  to  hiH  mesat  a&  atroug  aa  ever.  To  itU 
ymm  lorMlp  ^  the  plajrcSf  maakg,  nud  rcvds  almost  every  night  at  the  court 
I  y*  tlil^c«ty  sfcielfii  not  aofnetimca  to  play  the  master  of  ceremouieB  in 
I  tM  unruly  ntultitndea)  ought  be  matter  of  variety,,  but  not  aiuwertug 
jr«Br  krd^p>  pave  «!ixpe«tattoin,  ^c.  &.c.f  Jolm  Finet.'*' — MS^  Bib.  CHittn 
Gb%.  £.  xL  31ft.     A  Irttcr  from  Jqhu  Finet  lo  the  Earl  of  NorthampUiiu 
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scrupled  not  to  receive  from  the  women  of  the  royal 
seraglio  contributions  for  tlieir  foreign  apostoktes.  Tliej 
distinctly  name  La  Marqum  de  Venieuil  among  their 
many  patronesses^  by  way  of  showing,  it  would  seem^ 
how  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sina.^  And  it  was  by 
the  patronage  of  the  king  of  France  that  the  Jesuits 
were  enabled  to  cope  with  their  foes,  the  Domimcaus,  in 
the  great  dispute  respecting  Molinismj  then  raging  in 
CathoUc  Cliristendom.  "  Spain  "  sided  with  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  "  France  "  was  for  the  Jesuits  :  Pope  Clement 
pronounced  no  decision  :  both  might  teach  their  respec- 
tive doctrineSj  because  he  durst  not  offend  either  the 
Dominican  King  of  Spain  or  the  Jesuit  ruler  of  France*' 
Death  carried  off  Clement  VIIL,  leaving  Molinism 
stiU  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  Cathohcs, — 
freeing  Aqua  viva,  as  I  have  stated,  from  the  clutches  of 


^  D'Qrl^aii^  Vie  du  Pire  Cotioiij  p,  IS5>  it  atq.  It  would  be  scarcely  &ir  not 
to  i^uote  some  Jeffuit-aDecdotes  put  fortJi  m  UluBtrtttloii  of  Henry  IV,  They 
ijuote  one  from  L'Etoite  respectmg  Faili&r  GoDthier,  a  preacher  to  Uie  kiDg. 
During  a  BcrmoHj  the  king^s  inlstress^  Be  Frmeuti,  tried  to  make  him  buigh  i 
the  Jesuit  seeing  this,  and  tJmt  the  other  women  were  noisy,  exclaimed  i  ^'Sirej 
wiU  you  never  be  tired  of  coming  ^kth  a  aeraglio  into  this  holy  place  1 "  Heuiy 
bore  the  rebuke^  and  refused  to  punish  the  Jesuit,  though  ui^ged  to  do  so  by  the 
maulted  "  ladii^/'  However,  when  he  thanked  Gouthier  for  this  cnrrection,  be 
begged  Mm  not  to  apply  another  in  public.  Cretineau  quotes  anotlier  anecdote 
to  the  effect  that  Henry  was  a  desperate  awearer^  and  his  commoueat  oath  was 
nothing  leas  than  a  deniai  of  God's  e^ciatence^ — viz,  Jami  Ditu!  Father  Cotton 
advis^  him  to  say  Jami  Cfitt<m^  instead  ;  and  the  king  repeated  the  comii^ 
Jeaait-oath  aa  frequently  aa  hia  ^ther  oath>  Fenlfic  St.  Gris,  and  Jami  CoUtm 
bef^me  a  standard  French  blasphemy* 

Cretineau  gives  a  third,  atill  more  characteriBitie  of  Jesuit  influencep  It 
appears  that  the  Hugueoots  attributed  their  disgrace  witli  the  king  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuit— and  used  to  aay,  as  lie  would  not  hear  thetnj  that  his  "  eaia 
were  flllcd  with  cotton.*'  On  ono  occasioDj  when  Sully  begged  permission  for 
bis  feIloW'Frot««tanta  to  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  the  suburbs  of  Paria, 
Henry  said  ;  **  My  ears  are  filled  with  cotton,"— t>efi«<jau,  iii,  70-  I  know  not 
what  inference,  tho  least  favourable  to  themj  can  be  drawn  from  Iheae  anecdotes 
by  the  Jesuits*  They  had  better  fotget  Ihem,  if  they  can. 
^  RankCf  p.  208  ;  Cretineau,  iii,  p.  2L 
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Spain  and  his  rebellious  subjects,  in  the  peninsula, 
whilst  the  Jesuits  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
multifarious  labours  in  France.  Let  us  thence  look 
across  the  Channel,  and  behold  the  results  of  Jesuitism 
in  England, 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Jesuit-expedition  into 
England,  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  the  English 
government  is  not  excused— though  few  will  affirm  that 
the  perils  of  the  monarchy,  as  evinced  by  insurrections 
and  the  rumours  of  "  stirs/'  did  not  extenuate  the  guilt 
which  history  must  record  against  Protestant  England 
and  her  queen.  If  but  half  of  the  numerous  '*  stirs  " 
aUeged  against  the  Jesuits  or  the  Spanish  faction,  be 
true,  it  is  as  difficult  to  exonerate  their  '*  religious " 
agents,  as  it  is  not  to  sympathise  with  the  vrretched, 
fooled,  misguided  Catholics^  driven  Hke  bUnded  sheep  to 
their  destruction,  or  rewarded  for  their  fidchty  to  their 
"renovated**  creed  by  continual  sufferings,  owing  to 
their  real  or  supposed  connection  with  the  ever-plotting 
Jesuits  and  their  Spanish  faction.*     Parsons  was  the 

*  In  Sefil^  1594  (when  Pikrsboa  jiubliflhed  hia  Btirring  book  of  Sacceasion),  the 
Jendl  Gani«ty  proTincid  in  Engl&od,  writes  as  follows  to  ParsonB,  According  to 
Mr.  IWnfiy  :  **The  Friday  night  before  Pjiasioti  Sunday  was  such  a.  hurley- 
bnricj  ID  handatif  a«  never  was  aeen  in  man's  meTuory  j  no,  not  wJien  Wynt  waa 
ti  te  l^tcs  :  »  general  search  In  all  London,  tlio  justiees  and  chief  citisfinfi  going 
bi  pei90D  :  all  nnkno^Ti  persona  takeit^  and  put  in  churches,  till  the  next  day  : 
BO  CalhoKca  found ^  but  one  poor  taiIor*i  honaej  ot  Golden  Lane  End,  which  was 
fsteemed  such  a  booty «  as  never  was  yet^  since  tills  queen^a  days.  The  tailor 
md  div«i»  othei»  tber©  taken  lie  yot  in  prison  ;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
iOrtufgL  Tliat  misehanee  touched  vm  near  :  They  were  our  friends  and  chief  est 
pent!  ♦  .  *  .  That  very  night  had  been  there  Long  Jolm-with-tlie-Littlc- 
[  (John  Genird)^  once  your  pupil,  if  1  had  not  more  importunately  stayed 
*  before  :  but,  soon  after,  he  was  apprehended,  being  betrayed^  w© 
kmm  not  how.  He  will  be  stout,  I  doubt  not  .  >  .  ,  Edward,  John's  companion, 
HA  CBoe  taken  in  a  garden  in  the  country  ;  but  he  allowed  himeetf  nimble, 
l«|Md  into  the  honsc,  i^hnt  the  door,  find  escaped  away.  Two  months  ago  were 
mkn  eleven  youths,  going  from  Cheater  towards  Spain — nil  in  Bridewell,  hardly 
ai»d  ♦  ,  ,  *  Before  that  tumult  of  Golden  Lane— they  had  laid  a  plot  of  the&e 
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mainspring  of  that  ceaseless  machination.  A&r  from  the 
horrible  scene  of  danger,  he  kept  the  flame  of  persecution 
roaring — everreckless  of  the  torments  he  thus  eyentuated 
— by  his  remorseless  pen — his  obedient  instrument  of 
that  destruction,  which  he  concocted  for  his  enemies,  but 
which  eventually  recoiled  on  the  very  cause  whichheunder- 
took  to  establish.  Perhaps  this  Jesuit  was  the  greatest 
enemy  that  the  miserable  English  CathoUcs,  priests  as 
well  as  laity,  ever  had  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries — for  his  spirit  died  not  with  the  awful  man — 
he  bequeathed  it  to  his  Company  in  England.  In  1591 
his  answer  to  Elizabeth's  edict  against  the  Catholics 
was  given  to  the  world  —  for  lie  would  arouse  all 
Christendom  to  crush  his  country,  in  order  to  gratify 
that  thing  within  him  which  some  call  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  which  was  nothing  else  but  the 
fierceness  of  his  hard  nature  against  opposition — as  I 
shall  prove  in  the  sequel,  convicting  the  man  from  his 
own  hps,  or  his  terrible  pen.  All  that  is  scurrilous- — ^all 
that  is  abusive,  Parsons  strung  together  in  that  answer 
to  Queen  Elizabeth — not  forgetting  to  include  Henry  IV. 
of  France — then  aspiring  to  the  throne — in  his  terrible 
denunciation  and  regicidal  manifesto  to  the  fanatics  of 
orthodoxy.  In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  the  book 
was  multiplied,  and  in  1593  a  new  edition  was  published 
at  Rome,  under  the  eyes  of  General  Aquaviva.  During 
that  year,  "  the  public  mind,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  was 
agitated  by  rumours  of  plots  against  the  life  of  the 

great  stin,  and  prepared  the  people's  mindB  by  a  proclamation,  wherein  they 
coDunanded  strait  watches  to  be  made,  certain  days  in  a  week,  everywhere  for 
priests  and  Irishmen,  whose  late  attempts  to  kill  the  queen  had  been  discoTered; 
and  all  Irishmen,  not  inhabitants  in  towns,  and  citizens,  banished  England ;  and 
all  persons,  not  belonging  to  some  nobleman  or  courtier,  banished  the  courts'* 
Ac  &.c,—MS.  in  Tiemey,  iii.  115,  note. 
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t]ueeiL  The  deatti  of  Jlary  Stuart  had  not,  as  she 
anticipateiL  secured  her  from  danger ;  it  tnado  her 
apfiear  to  foreign  nations  as  an  usurper,  who,  to  secure 
herself  on  the  tlu'une,  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  time 
heir  ;  their  prejudice  against  her  was  augmented  by  the 
continued  execution  of  the  CathoHc  missionaries^  the 
narratives  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  prints  representing 
tlie  manner  of  their  punishment ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  men  of  heated  imagin<^tions^  who  persuaded 
themselres  that  they  should  render  a  serriee  to  mankind 
by  the  removal  of  a  woman,  who  appeared  to  them  in 
the  light  of  a  sangduary  and  unprincipled  tyrant" ^  And 
who  waa  the  man  who  had  most  recklessly  in  England, 
contributed  to  the  production  of  these  sentiments,  aa 
well  as  among  the  fi/reign  nations  abroad,  against 
Etkabeth  I  Robert  Pai'sous,  Jesuit— and  liis  own  words 
dimQ  supply  the  proof.  He  says,  in  his  edition  of  1593: 
**Tlie  queen  has  filled  all  neighbouring  nations  with 
wajrs,  seditions,  and  furies,  has  afflicted  FrancOj  destroyed 
Scotland,  ruined  Belgium,  everywhere  armed  subjects 
against  their  princes,  and  has  every  wlicrc  robbed  what 
she  could  for  her  own  benefit,  and  what  she  could  not 
rob  she  has  wasted  with  fire  antl  sword,  she  has  infested 
eTery  knd  every  sea  with  robberi;;,  she  has  spoiled  tlie 
innocent  of  tlieir  goodsj  she  has  caused  most  flagrantly 
tlie  shedding  of  blood  in  very  many  cases,  and  at 
the  present  time  she  disturbs  and  agitates  almost  every 
country  of  the  North*  by  factions,  hatred^  and  discord, 
dirtded  against  itself,  and  shattered  by  war*  This  is 
evident  to  every  eye  :  it  is  the  increasing  burthen  of 
0f€rjr  Up*  And  yet  she,  without  shame,  without  a 
blush,  says  freqtiently,  like  Pilate,  that  she  is  innocent 


vol*.    Ml. 


^  tfiAt  TTii*  SJ6. 
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of  the  blood  of  all :  that  she  is  free  from  blame  :  that 
she  has  done  no  evil.  What  shall  I  say  to  this  1  Why, 
that  I  believe  that  her  subjects  are  the  greatest  wretches 
and  the  greatest  fools  to  believe  this  woman,  who  coins 
and  forces  into  circulation,  new  dogmas  in  matters  of 
reUgion,  and  relating  to  the  salvation  of  souls, — since, 
in  obvious  matters,  and  such  as  are  known  to  every  one, 
they  see  that  she  pours  forth  lies  so  basely."  ^  Thus  did 
Parsmis  denounce  the  queen  as  "a  sanguinary  and 
unprincipled  tyrant ; ''  and  Dr.  Lingard  should  have 
said  as  much  in  his  "  impartial  *'  History  of  England. 
And  further  he  affirms : — "  The  universal  school  of 
theologians  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers  announce — and  it 
is  certain  and  an  article  of  faith — that  any  Christian 
sovereign  whatever,  if  he  has  manifestly  fallen  off  fipom 
the  CathoUc  reUgion,  and  has  wished  to  lead  away 
others  from  it,  falls  at  once  from  all  power  and  dignity, 
by  the  very  force  of  rights,  human  and  divine — and 
this,  too,  before  the  supreme  pastor  and  judge  has  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  him  ;  and  that  all  his  subjects 
are  free  from  all  obligation  of  oath  of  allegiance  which 
they  may  have  sworn  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince ; 


'  ^  Nam  regina  omnia  vicina  bellis,  seditiombus  et  furoribos  implevit,  Gkdliam 
afiSixit,  Scotiam  destruxit,  Belgium  perdidit,  subditos  in  principee  obique 
armavit,  et  undiqu^  ad  suum  commodum,  quse  potoit  rapuit,  quse  non  potuit, 
flammis  ferroque  delevit,  terrft  marique  itinera  omnia  latrociniis  infestayit, 
innooentium  bona  diripuit,  oruori  eflfundendo  oauaas  notissimas  lods  plurimiB 
dedit,  univenum  fer^  septentrionem  sectis,  odiis,  ac  discordiis  in  se  diTimnn, 
bellisque  conqnaasatom,  torbat  hodie  atque  exagitat,  resque  bsec  onmium  oculis 
tenetur,  Tocibusqiie  conctonim  percrebeadt ;  et  tamen  ilia  sine  fronte,  sine 
mbore,  hoc  tantiim  sdlioet  ingeminat  cum  Pilato,  se  innocentem  esse  k  sanguine 
omnium,  se  liberam  k  culpd,  se  nihil  mali  fecisse.  Quid  luc  dicendum  f  Certe 
ilhid,  opinor,  miserrimos  esse  stnltissimosque,  qui  hnic  feminie  in  rebus  reli- 
gionb  et  ad  animarum  salutem  pertinentibus,  nova  dogmata  cudenti  et  obtra- 
denti  credunt,  cum  in  rebus  obviis  et  cuique  notissimis,  ikm  project^  mendacia 
fundentem  cemant" — BeiponsiOf  p.  178,  n.  142. 
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and  that  they  may,  and  must,  if  they  have  the  power, 
drive  such  a  man  from  tlie  sovereignty  of  Christian 
men,  as  an  apostate,  heretic,  a  deserter  of  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  an  enemy  to  the  state,  lest  he  corrupt  othersi 
or  turn  them  from  the  faith  by  Ids  example  or  com- 
mand/** Thus  did  Parmm  ''j>ersuade  men  of  heated 
imaginations  that  they  should  render  a  service  to  man- 
kind by  the  removal  of  the  woman  :  *'  and  Dr,  Lingard 
should  have  said  as  much  in  his  *'  impartial ''  History  of 
England.  Add  to  all  this  the  violent  declamatioUj  in 
which  he  compares  Elizabeth  to  the  pagan  pei^secutors,  to 
iXem,  to  A  nthc/ius — heaping  upon  the  queen  the  foulest 
imputations — and  insinuating  that  she  was  a  bastard — 
leaving  to  the  ''men  of  heated  imaginations  ''  to  draw 
the  necessary  conclusion  that  she  had  no  right  to  the 
crown  of  England.*  Unquestionablyj  Dr.  Lingard  had 
read  th^c  declaratioiLs  of  Parsons,  and  yet,  in  a  note  to 
the  pMiige  I  have  quoted,  he  quotes  without  comment 
one  of  tliose  unblushing  assertions  which  Parsons  never 
scrapled  to  put  forth  on  any  occasion.  He  says  : 
"  Paitonji  himself  informs  us  that  he  liimself  had  dis- 
suaded some  individuals,  and  particularly  one,  who  *  for 
delivering  of  Catholique  people  from  pei^ccution,  ha^l 
revived  to  luse  his  own  life,  or  to  take  away  that  of  her 


*  *  time  etum  mf€Tt  univeru  Theokigoruni,  me  }iiiis«onfiullomn]  EccleMAsti* 
cdfimi  BcliA  (ct  est  oortmn  et  dr<  fitle)  qu6mcuii(|uc  prin^ipetu  Chmti&tiuin,  ii 
k  t^Mffmm  CSMltolieft  mmiiilt^td  deflcxorit,  et  nlim  nvocure  volucrit,  c&cidi^re 
poiMtato  ac  digiiiuti?,  en  ip«i  vS  juris  tuxn  humaiii,  turn  di villi, 
manem  leniept^un  supreim  F'ttBtoris  ac  judiciB  contr^  ipsuiii  pro* 
iltiw,  «t  ttlidflos  q^oseuoque  liberoa  t^ae  &b  onrni  jnramenti  obliga.tioTiP,  qtiod 
dl  ^  labJ^cnliA  tunquAm  prmdpi  legidiao  prtestiti»ei]t,  pq»eqiie  #t  debere  (bI 
^}^  ktitaimodi  liominein,  tAnqu&in  Apostatiini,  h^freUeum,  nt  CliTutl 
L  et  rmpublieie  inimiciiiD  hontemque  ex  hnniiimm  Chfifttmn* 
ejioere^  ne  alios  inliciat^  v&S  wio  eneiwplo  aiit  impcrio  4  fido 
^wmtAj'-^ihid.  mi  mUe^t  n.  157,  p.  IJ)€. 
»  llid.  mtm$a,  pp.  «S,  69,  101,  102,  2eft,  257,  3»T,  3JL 
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majestie/ "  He  had  already,"  continues  Dr.  Lingard, 
"  proceeded  more  than  one  hundred  miles  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  Persons  met  him,  and,  after  much  reasoning, 
prevailed  on  him  to  lay  aside  the  project,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  'the  English  Catholiques  themselves  desired 
not  to  be  delivered  from  their  miseries  by  any  such  at- 
tempt^"!* True,  indeed,  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ca- 
tholics,— but,  if  Parsons  really  dissuaded  the  attempt, 
he  had  his  political  motive  at  the  time  for  his  forbear- 
ance ;  and  no  man  can  reasonably  think  otherwise 
after  reading  what  the  furious  denouncer  of  EUzabeth 
poured  forth  as  fact,  and  affirmed  as  an  article  of  faith 
— "this  true,  determined,  and  undoubted  opinion  of 
very  learned  men,  is  perfectly  conformed  and  agreeable 
to  the  apostolic  doctrine."  ^  Now,  whilst  the  queen  and 
her  councils,  and  the  Protestants  generally,  were  aware 
that  such  a  man  as  Parsons  existed,  and  that  this  book 
of  his,  and  innumerable  letters  from  the  same  pen,  were 
circulating  far  and  wide,  surely  there  was  ample  cause 
for  apprehension  ;  and  if  the  party  concerned  deemed 
violent,  cruel  persecution  the  only  means  of  forfending 
its  own  destruction,  the  other  party,  or  the  CathoHcs 
had  to  thank  that  execrable  Spanish  faction  of  the  Je- 
suits for  their  piteous  calamities.^     The  Jesuits  were  now 

•  Lingard,  viii.  317,  note;  Parsons,  Ward-Word,  70. 

3  Ibid,  ut  anted,  n.  1 58.  I  have  quoted  these  passages  before,  in  connection 
with  others,  from  other  regicidal  Jesuits  of  the  day. 

•  "  I  have  censured,'*  says  Mr.  Tiemey,  the  candid  Catholic  historian,  "  the 
ungrateful  cruelty  of  the  government  towards  the  loyal  and  unoffending  Catholics 
at  home  :  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  fugitives 
abroad,  who,  by  their  treasonable  writings,  and  not  less  treasonable  practices, 
were  thus  seeking  to  overturn  the  government,  and  alter  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Of  the  encouragement  extended,  cu  the  reader  hoB  Ken  in  Vie  Appendix,  to 
the  trade  of  the  astattin,  I  say  nothing  ;  the  beings  who  could  resort  to  such 
means  of  accomplishing  their  purposes,  belong  not  to  society.  But  there  were 
other  and  better  spirits  among  them,  men  of  bloodless,  though  mistaken,  zeal. 
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the  lords  of  the  English  mission — ^ruling  or  influenciBg 
WOfmt  effectimllj  all  the  foreign  seminaries  that  supplied 
the  creatures  of  faction,  under  the  name  of  missionarieB 
of  the  feith.  Incessantly  at  variance  among  tliemselves, 
the  J  injured  their  cause,  and  disgraced  their  religion  ; 
but  the  Jesuits  availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions, 
which  they  mainly  caused,  to  organise  their  faction  in 
the  service  of  Spain.  No  opponents  could  cope  with 
the  Jesuits :  their  superior  address,  or  superior  influ- 
ence, triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  fortified  them 
in  their  bad  eminence.*  During  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  the  conspiracies  formed  among  the  Catholic 
exileB,  having  for  their  primary  object  the  invasion  of 
the  reahn,  were  all  diiecte J  to  the  ulteiior  purpose  of 
placing  that  princess  on  the  throne  of  England.  "  But, 
after  her  death,'*  says  Mr,  Tierneyj  *'  the  jealousies  ivhich 
had  already  existed  for  some  time,  manifested  themselves 
in  open  division.  With  different  interests,  different 
views  presented  themselves,  and  two  parties,  each  with 
leparate  objects,  were  fonned.  The  first,  with  Morgan 
a&d  Puget  at  its  head,  looked  to  the  King  of  Scots  as 
the  representative  of  his  mother,  and  the  nearest  heii* 
to  the  English  crown.  To  him,  its  members  turned  as 
to  their  future  and  rightful  sovereign  ;  from  him,  and 
from  his  gratitude,  they  looked  for  toleration,  if  not  for 


who  would  Imre  gkri«d  in  wre«tipg  the  crown  from  the  eacm^  of  ihelr  reUgJoUt 
tmt  wotdd  iiSTe  ahnmk  from  the  iiloa  o(  bccottimg  her  miirdcrera.  To  the 
»  olfuch  m@n  the  importance}  of  the  object  for  wbk-h  thry  etruggled,  the 
I  of  their  religion,  mi^y  Imve  atrered  a  ftoffident  jusdBciitioa  for  tlie 
t  of  their  procowJinga.  Yet  they  should  liaTO  remembered  the  exMnple 
«llbt  S^QMlei  and  the  early  Christtaoa  ;  they  sbouM  hAve  reeolieetcd  tiiat  their 
\  the  ministry  of  peftce — their  duty,  tlaat  of  pretM^hLDgp  aacrilice,  *ud 
IB  B  word,  they  fthould  have  c&lkd  to  mind  the  sufiferhig  stitie  of  tbeir 
pMsaeoled  brethreu  &t  borne  |  and,  plticcd  in  ifrwn^  tArmtelttx^  abould  hnv© 
biiUaled  ia  eKaspetKte  the  goverumeot  agaiuBt  ihoae  who  were  Btill  wtthki  tlie 
I  of  JiB  rmimtmenV*—Dodd^  iiK  SO,  n  5.  *  See  Lijig*  iriii.  331. 
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encouragement ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  sought  to 
propitiate  the  existing  government,  by  protestations  of 
allegiance,  by  oflFers  of  personal  service,  and  by  conmiu- 
nications,  betraying  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  their 
opponents.^  These  opponents  were  denominated  the 
Spanish  Party.  They  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Allen  and  Parsons ;  and  their  principal  members  were, 
the  Fathers  Holt  and  Cresswell,  Sir  Francis  Englefield, 
Sir  William  Stanley,  Fitzherbert,  and  Owen.  Their 
object  was,  the  restoi-ation  of  the  CathoUc  reUgion,  and, 
as  a  means  of  effecting  this,  the  establishment  of  a 
CathoHc  sovereign  on  the  throne.  At  first,  their  views 
centered  in  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king  ;  and  to 
recommend  her  to  the  EngHsh  nation,  Parsons,  in  1594, 
published  his  "  Conference  about  the  neM  succession," 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  to  regulate  the  de- 
scent of  the  crown,  asserting  that  the  profession  of  a 
false  reUgion  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclusion  of 
the  heir  apparent,  and  then,  having  enumerated  the 
several  persons  connected  by  their  ancestry  with  the 
royal  femily,  concluding,  at  least  by  impHcation,  that 
the  infanta,  as  a  CathoUc,  and  the  Uneal  descendant  of 
John  of  Ghent,  the  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  the  country  ought  to  look,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  EUzabeth."^     "  This  tract,''  says  Dr.  Lingard, 

1  Neville  to  Cecil,  apud  Winwood,  Lp.  51. 

'  Dodd,  iii.  29,  n.  4.  Parsons  signed  this  book  with  the  name  of  Doleman, 
There  was  a  priest  in  EIngland  at  the  time  by  that  name,  who  happened  to  be 
under  the  Jesuit's  displeasure.  It  was  generaUy  thought  that  Parsons  wished 
to  punish  him  by  fixing  the  authorship,  or  its  suspicion,  and  consequent  annoy- 
ance, on  the  reverend  clergyman.  Nothing  is  certainly  more  probable — at  all 
events,  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  name  amongst  the  Catholic  clergy  ought 
to  have  induced  him  to  avoid  the  name  in  such  a  case.  He  affected  to  derive  it 
etymologically  from  the  Latin,  to  mean  <<  a  num  of  sorrow  I  " — the  better  deri- 
vation would  have  been  "  a  man  of  craft,"  from  cMui.  Parsons  and  the  Jesuits 
staunchly  denied,  as  usual,  that  Parsons  was  the  author,  and  Dr.  Lingard  seems 
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"  excited  aii  extraordinary  sensatiou,  botli  iu  England 
and  on  the  Contuient.  It  alai-raed  and  irritated  the 
jneen  and  her  ministers.  It  flattered  the  prido  of 
^hilip.  who,  at  the  persuasion  of  Parsons,  had  consented 
to  renounce  his  own  preteofiions,  with  the  vain  hope  of 
feeing  his  daughter  seated  on  the  Enghah  throne.  For 
eight  yeai^  Phihp,  though  he  might  threaten,  had  hte- 
itJiy  done  nothing  against  England*  He  appeared  to 
sleep  over  the  war,  till  the  blow  received  at  Cadiz,  in- 
flicted by  the  EngUsh  fleet,  in  1596,  awakened  him  from 
his  apathy.  Now  he  publicly  vowed  revenge  ;  the  fleet 
from  the  Indies  had  replenished  his  treasury  ;  his  people 
offered  him  an  abundant  supply  of  money  ;  and  he 
ordered  the  adelantado  of  Castile  to  prepare  a  second 
anmda  for  the  invaaion  of  England.  An  emissary 
haatened  to  Eugland  to  soimd  the  disposition  of  the 
Karl  of  Essex  ;  and  the  exiles,  in  their  secret  coun- 
cils, formed  different  plans  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  projected  mvasion,  and  to  facilitate  the  acces- 
mon  of  their  imaginary  queen/' ^     At  the  same  time, 

to«diswith  Utem  ;  bat   notbing  con  be  mcvre  coiidUflive  ttuui  Mr.  Ti^ine^'s 

■i]piaieal»  to  prnve  ilmt  Pni^sona  waa  the  author  uf  that  Sp&niali  hiaCi-unietit. 
Mr.  Twmi^d  rifmmrka  htmr  bea^l^  oa  tlie  utter  fftitlilcflsnesa  of  tho  Jeauit,  and 
lliv  lugbtj  iailcn»iiog  argumeutftdou  U  well  woitli  peniini  Afttar  mi  uppehi  to 
liiMifttiabto  docuuicntfl,  Mr.  TiertK^y  Iriumptmntly  coacludes  ||]ij«  ;  *^  The  ^utlior- 
•blfT  of  iia  motk  is  diatiiicrllj  and  uiiequivocaUy  ackiioifvledged  ;  and  the  question 
r*  Wlia  wT&ta  iJie  boak  of  Succcaaion  I '  m»y  now^  1  think,  hn  ogtuidercd  as 
ilv  di^cidmL** — Ik  ut  ankdf  \K  3! — 35,  n.  6* 
Hint,  tiii  3S3,  and  3 SO.  Amtjogst  Bbbop  Koiinett'a  wll  of  MSS-  in  tiie 
Bib,  Luiid  vol,  jdix*  I  165, 1  found  «  A  papiir  of  lot«lligenct?  out  of  S[mhij  to  n 
nialrter  of  ih#  Etigliiiili  Cunrt  in  15d7,advisu]g  that  Pathur  Pai^itis  had  received 
i  aOQ  leOen  OHl  ^  Enfflcmd  in  opp/^twc  and  ^ppmbfttiQn  of  hU  to<tks  of  Sitc- 
f%ai  iA*y  dem^n  ta  areak  &m  J^JiiA  cardimih  w^^icA,  if  tktir  pki 
fWriU  he  Father  PixtmH4^  wh^  dedpti  to  publish  twa  booka.  th«  one 
I  tlie  Declaration  of  tlic  KiHg  of  Sjioiu*j4  iuteiitions  ;  Ihc  *fecond»  A  Rcfor- 
of  Imperfections,  ae   w^II   of  matteri  of    Estate  as   i>f  Religion,  in 
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Sir  Francis  Englefield  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
Spain  in  favour  of  the  project  as  being,  of  all,  "  undoubt- 
edly the  most  feasible."  He  urges  the  necessity  for 
"removing,  or  putting  under  restraint,  a  few  of  the 
leading  agitators  belonging  to  the  opposite  faction — 
Englishmen  residing  in  Flanders  and  Rome,  and  em- 
ploying themselves  in  corrupting  others  (!),  and  that 
their  places  be  suppUed  by  others,  whose  zeal  in  your 
Majesty's  cause  is  deserving  of  this  encouragement.  It 
is  on  this,  in  fact,  that  the  success  of  any  negotiation 
with  the  English  must  depend  (!).  With  regard  to  the 
journey  of  Father  Parsons  to  Rome,  although,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  see  the  good  Ukely  to  result  from  it,  yet,  on 
the  other,  knowing  the  hatred  and  aversion  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  the  Scottish  and  French  fiictions, 
(who,  in  consequence  of  his  reply  to  the  queen's  edict, 
of  the  book  written  on  the  succession,  and  discovering 
the  hitherto  unknown  pretensions  of  Portugal  and 
Castile  to  the  English  crown,  and  of  other  things  which 
the  said  father  has  written  and  done,  and  daily  continues 
to  do,  on  that  side  of  the  question,  consider  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  attached  to  your  Majesty's  interests) 
knowing  this,  I  say,  it  always  has  appeared,  as  it  still 
appears,  to  me,  that  his  journey  will  involve  him  in  the 
greatest  danger,  unless  he  goes  strongly  supported  by 
your  Majesty,  with  an  express  order  to  the  ambassador 
at  Rome  to  prevent  his  detention  there,  through  any 
contrivance  of  the  opposite  party,  to  provide  for  his 
safety  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  to  have  assist- 
ance at  hand  in  case  of  any  emergency ; — and,  even 
with  all  these  precautions,  I  fear  for  the  consequences. 
The  project,  which  Father  Parsons  told  me  he  had 
discussed  with  your  Majesty's  ministers,  a  few  months 
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since,  at  Toledo,  of  a  special  conference  on  tlie  afikirs  of 
England^  to  be  held  in  Flanders,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  cardinal-archduke,  and  to  be  joined  by  some  con- 
fidential persons  of  the  English  nation,  is  of  so  much 
importance,  that  until  it  is  eft'ected,  and  until  the  nation 
shall  possess  some  head  securely  attached  to  your 
Majesty's^  interested'  I  look  for  no  favourable  issue 
to  the  aflmrs  of  England,  deranged  as  they  constantly 
will  be  by  the  arta  of  the  factious,"^  Tlic  Duke  of 
Furia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  wrote 
to  Philip  a  stringent  letter  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
opposite  faction.  "  I  have  received  positive  information 
that  his  Holiness  told  Dr.  Ban'ett^  the  president  of 
Douay  College,  that  the  same  parties  had  wTitten  to 
licii  the  removal  from  Flanders  of  Father  Holt,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  most  efficient  of 
your  M^sitf'^  sermnts  i?i  that  eountrt//'^  Kay,  in  this 
most  acoommoilating  Company — open  to  all  the  world, 
to  every  party^  at  one  and  the  same  time^  the  opposite 
fectioD  found  supporters,  abroad,  in  the  General  Aqua- 
vnra  and  his  party,  and  at  home,  in  the  Jesuit  Creighton, 
a  Scotchnian,  with  whom  the  reader  is  acquainted. 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  importance/'  continues  the 
le  of  Feria  to  the  king,  ''  that  your  Majesty  should 
id  the  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  avaO 
^lllmself  of  some  favourable  opportunity  for  removing 
Father  Creighton,  a  member  of  tliat  Society,  who  m 
not  only  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  King  of  ScotSj  but 
^who  has  also  frequently  spoken  to  me,  with  the  most 
foelingj   on  the  subject   of  that   monarch's 


*  Mr  Tiermy  very  »farew%  Aske  i  ^  Bum  he  tiot  here  Allude  to  the  proje^ 
|iC  Wiiakmff  PitTKMt  a  ordinal  f  "  The  MS.  1  lunre  quoted  at  p.  7 1 ,  »«•»,  umke*  ib« 

moit  eviti&nt,  if  ugt  eompkrfealy  ao»  for  Itotli  doctimeuU  w^re  written  m  1  h^7* 

*  MS.  iqNul  Tieniiey^  iii*  Appeiid  im.  ^  MS*  ibid- 
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affairs.  As  a  man,  in  fact,  of  yehement  temperament) 
religious,  however,  in  his  principles,  and  esteemed  by 
many  for  his  exemplary  demeanom*,  his  influence  is 
capable  of  producing  the  most  injurious  consequences  in 
Flanders  ;  and  his  place,  therefore,  would  be  advantage- 
ously supplied  by  Father  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  and 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley — a  quiet  and  dispassionate 
person,  divested  of  his  prepossessions  in  favour  of  his 
own  sovereign,  and  agreeing  with  those  among  the 
EiigUsh  who  are  proceeding  in  the  right  road,'^  The 
duke  concludes  with  denouncing  another  member  of 
the  opposite  faction,  who,  he  says,  "to  increase  bis 
importance  by  accomplishing  his  purposes,  will  never 
hesitate  to  effect  any  mischief."^  About  three  months 
after,  a  letter  of  Parsons  to  Holt  was  intercepted  by 
the  government,  and  its  contents  were  blazed  to  the 
world,  as  a  proof  triumphant  that  he  was  the  accredited 
agent  of  Spaui,  employed  expressly  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Infanta,  as  evidenced  to  f«  by  the 
preceding  memorial  of  Englefield.  By  his  own  words 
in  this  intercepted  letter,  it  appears  that  his  plan  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  propose  the  matter  generally  to  the 
pope,  to  allow  him  time  to  reflect  on  it  for  awhile,  and 
then,  in  case  of  doubt  or  difference,  to  urge  his  own 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Infanta,  to  be  married  to  the 
Cardinal  Famese — ^this  wild,  worse  than  Quixotic  scheme, 
he  thought  "  the  most  useful,  probable,  and  feasible ! "  ' 

1  MS.  ibid.  iU  on^a. 

'  MS.  ib.,  in  Parsons's  own  handwriting.  "  Benche,  a  parer  mio,  niaaiui 
acoordo  sarebbe  piii  utile,  probabile,  d  fattibile,  cite  nella  penona  ddla  tigtwra 
infanta^  mariUUa  al  principe  cardinaU"  These  worda  are  scored  by  Parsons 
himself,  says  Mr.  Tiemey.  But  in  his  ^  Manifestation,"  subsequently  pub- 
lished, when  he  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  opposite  faction,  ho  only 
gave  the  substance  of  the  letter  **  with  tolerable  fidcUty/'  as  Mr.  Tiomey  ob- 
serves, down  to  the  general  proposition  to  the  pope  ;  the  rest,  which  I  have 
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H^'orking  for  the  king  assiduously,  the  Jesuit  denounced 
the  opposite  faction  in  a  letter  to  Don  Juan  d'ldia- 
quez»  three  months  aften  "  The  faction  of  Charles 
ftiget  and  Thomas  Morgan"  he  stated  to  be  **tho 
source  of  much  past  and  present  injury  to  the  cause  of 
his  Majesty  in  England,''  Then  he  proceeds  to  trace 
the  beginning  of  their  hostility  to  tlie  King  of  Spain  : 
— ^the  disclosures  are  most  curious  and  important, 
a»  followiES :  '*  The  origin  of  their  csti'angement  may 
bc'  traced  to  the  year  1582^  when,  at  a  meeting  in 
Paries  attended  by  the  Nuncio,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
NwJor,  John  Baptist  de  Taxis,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
ArehbiBhop  of  Glasgow,  as  ambassador  from  the  Queen 
uf  ScotSi  and  others,^  it  was  deteroiined  that  the  con- 
version of  England  and  Scotland  should  rest  solely  on 
tlw  support  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  tlie  Fathers  Parsons  and  Creighton  were 
ordered  to  proceed,  the  former  to  Lisbon,  the  latter  to 
Koma^  in  order  to  obtain  some  assistance  for  Scotland. 
From  this  meeting  Paget  and  Morgan,  who  were  residing 
■  in  France  as  the  agents  of  the  Scottish  queen,  were  ex- 
"  eluded.  Irritated  at  tliis  affront,  thoy  applied  to  two  of 
the  t|aoen*:^  secretaries,  with  whoni  they  corresponded, 
Kau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Curie,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  both  resided  with  her  iu  England,  who  possessed 
her  cipher,  and  held  considerable  sway  in  her  councils  ; 


I 


gt9ftk  atiovf ,  ^  be  oaizit>r4<eHf39  l&to  the  majhM  comp&BS  of  an  dki" — wad  then, 
•fwJiIng  €»r  himself  in  the  third  pcfBon^  gravely  ndAa,—^  ThoB  he  writeth,  hs 
JM  Me,  tu  gi««l  €Oii€detic0  mad  eaoteey^  to  \m  dvnjt^sgi  fnendj*'  f.  i9^9L  Bkliop 
iMeeoDMo^  tvmmtking  on  the  wotd^  **  ta  you  «<^|^  flhrewcUy  Aeka,  *'  But  who 
warn  whetbor  or  iicrt  he  hu  glvrai»u  entire  &is]yy  thereof  t "  Mikrgiiukl  nnnotAtiou^ 
by  Iftie  bid^,  in  the  copj  of  the  Maniftjstfttjon,  belonguif  l4>  Ulbiw 
y,  iii.  Append*  xiti, 

^  T3vp»  were  three  Jesuitic  in  the  consuitatJoii,  CrfightoQ^  BlAttfaJL*!!,  mad 
AiTMHi  himn^lC,  «fi  I  have  ol&ted  before. 
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and  they  so  far  influenced  the  views  of  these  men,  that 
the  foiu*,  in  conjunction,  speedily  contrived  to  alienate 
the  mind  of  the  unhappy  queen,  and  destroy  the  confi- 
dence in  the  scheme  thus  set  on  foot  for  her  employ- 
ment of  Spain.      In  proof  of  this,  we   have  the  still 
living  testimony  of  Father  Henry  Samerie,  a  Frendi 
Jesuit,  who  now  resides  in  Flanders,  and  who,  at  the 
period  in  question,  living  with  the  Queen  in  England,  in 
the  character  of  her  physician,  was  privy  to  all  that 
passed.     The  feet  was  also  attested  -by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  in  his  lifetime,  who  said,  with  much  concern,  to 
several  persons,  and  particularly  to  his  Confessor,  Father 
Claude  Matthieu  Loranes,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to 
Father  Parsons,  and  to  some  others,  that,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Paget  and  Morgan,  who  had  repre- 
sented him  as  the  sworn  creature  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  himself,  in  a  certain  transaction,  had  been 
wholly  deprived  of  the  queen's  confidence.''     He  then 
asserts  the  fact  that  "  these  men  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Duke  of  Guise  to  liberate  the  queen  and  place  her 
on  the  throne  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  means  of 
French  troops  and  French  fi-iends,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Spaniards."     "  Another  instance  of  their  treasonable 
conduct  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  they  were  treating 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Allen,  and  Parsons,  to  procure 
a  supply  of  troops  fi-om  Spain,  of  the  speedy  arrival  of 
which  there  was  every  probability,  they  secretly  sent 
to    England  a   certain   spy,   named    William  Parry^ 
who  had  been  many  years  employed  by  the  Queen 
of  England  in   Italy  and    elsewhere.     This  man,   as 
we   learn  fi'om  his  published  confessions,   immediately 
disclosed    to    the    queen    whatever  had   passed,   and 
moreover  told  her  that  he   was   commissioned,  when 
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tlie  proper  time  should  arrivej  to  murder  her,  to  place 
the  Stx)tti&h  Queen  on  the  throne^  and  thus  to  preyent 
the  Spanish  invasion,  which  was  promoted  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  queen,  tliough,  at  the  time^  she  expressed  her  gra- 
titude, and  bestowed  rewards  on  him,  subsequentlj 
ordered  him  to  be  executed.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Doctor  Parry/'  This  affair  is  generally  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  Parry  stated  that  a  Jesuit 
disstiaded  him  &om  the  attempt ;  and  it  is  now  sug- 
gested by  this  disclosure  of  Parsons,  that  the  only 
motive  for  dissuading  him  wa^  simply  on  account  of  the 
fortbcomlng  *'  Spanhh  i/im.tmi,  which  mm  promoted  &^ 
tie  Jemits,^'  who  were  now  in  opposition  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Spain!  What  a 
strange  and  diabolical  affair !  The  Scottish  faction 
actually  contrive  the  mnrder  of  EHzabeth  so  as  to  defeat 
the  contrivance  of  the  Spanish  faction — and  when  the 
murderer  proposes  the  scheme — doubtless  by  way  of  a 
trap  to  tlie  Spanish  faction — tliey  dissuade  it  because 
the  queen's  murder  would  defeat  their  ''  idea,"**  to  pro- 
inotG  the  greater  glory  of  God  !  *  Paget  and  Morgan, 
says  Parsons,  published  a  declaration  *'  that  the  Queen  of 
Sooto  was  herself  equally  opposed  to  the  invasion  and  its 
abettors  ;  and  that  she  would  avail  herself  of  any  species 
of  reheC  in  preference  to  the  intervention  of  Spanish 
troopSt  as  proposed  by  the  JesuitB."  Then  the  Jesuit 
discloses  a  critical  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 


>  Sm  Lii^Mni^  tUI^  p,  1 75,  for  wi  aceoimt  of  Pttiry,  Im  conviction,  and  its 
qimtii|tim^e>  to  thc^  poor  CuthoHcB,  in  conae^uence  of  thq  BUppomMj 
«f  Mi  teign  hy  the  pnpc.     tn  vmq  they  petitioned  and  proteated  their 
ni  drtatefioct  of  the  ntrocious  oiBchiiiiitJani  i.gAiiiit  the   i|neeD  Mid 
Th^  peraoD  who  volunteered  to  present  the  petition  in  b^hn-lf  of  the 
iinprieoned  for  hiB '<  presumption  ;'*  And  the  Prote«Unt  p«rty» 
i.te  hj  ff«r,  pumaed  their  cruel  and  cruKhin^  meABure& 
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Queen  of  Scots — ^a  fact  always  suspected,  but  never 
before  attested  by  so  competent  a  Tvitiiess  as  the  well- 
informed,  universal  spy,  Father  Parsons,  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus.  Mary  then  opposed  the  Spanish  Action. 
"  To  this  effect,  in  reality,"  says  Parsons^  **  the  queen 
herself  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  1585,  directing 
him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  connected  with  any  plan  of  Spanish  inter- 
position ;  and  taking  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time, 
to  reprehend  the  duke  and  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
for  havimj  oimtted  to  snjypbf  a  verfain  *^fan  of  moneif,  mt 
the  petition  of  Morgmi  a?id  Paget,  to  a  certain  ^Mfig 
gentleman  in  England,  who,  in  comideration  of  the 
7'ewardf  had  promised  thmn,  so  thei/  pei^suaded  he%* 
majesty ^  to  murder  the  Qtieen  of  England.  The  ffict 
wm^  that  the  duke  and  the  archbishop  understood  that  ifie 
party  in  (ptestiou  {Ms  name  i&  he7*e  omitted,  because  he  is 
still  living)  ^  was  a  wmiMess  fellow,  and  would  do 
nothing,  as  it  evcntuallf/  tu7*ned  out  ;  and,  on  this 
account^  refused  to  provide  the  monep.  Yet  for  this 
it  was  that  Paget  and  Morgan  induced  the  queen  to 
reptx'hend  them''  **Can  this  passage/'  indignantly 
asks  the  CathoUc  historian,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Tierney,  "  can 
tills  passage  admit  of  any  other  inter|iretation  than  that 
the  writer  himseU^  and,  if  we  may  beheve  his  statement^ 
all  the  parties  here  mentioned  approved  of  the  design  to 
murder  Elizabeth— tliat  Mary  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  scheme — -and  that  the  duke  and  the  archbishop 
refused  to  supply  the  reward,  onlp  because  they  were 
not  ajssured  that  the  deed  would  be  performed  ?"*  This 
fact  must  surely  diminish  the  romance  of  Mary's  career 


'  Here,  in  the   niarigui  of  th<s   MS.,   the  iujttala  J,  G.  are   wHtten,  my^ 
Mr.  Tierney.  '  MS,  ftpud  Tierney,  iii.  Append  ^ti. 
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and  its  termination  :  it  must  also  extenuate  the  blame 
attadied  to  Elizabeth  and  the  ProteBtant  party  :  it  must 
likewise  prove,  by  the  writer  s  way  of  stating  it,  that  I 
was  justiiSed  in  doubting  the  other  statement  of  Parsons 
before  given,  to  the  efiFect  that  he  stopped  an  intended 
murder  of  the  queen  ;  or  if  he  did  so,  his  motive  was 
political  : — the  deed  would  be  either  unseasonable,  or 
was  not  likely  to  be  effectually  achieved  by  the  "  worth- 
tees  fellow/'     Nevertheless,  after  lu-ging  that  the  king 
should  remove  from  Flanders  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
Action,  or  deprive  them  of  their  jwnsions  as  exiles  for 
the  faith,  this  regicidal  Jesuit  is  brazeu-hearted  enough 
to  conclude  his  meniorial  with  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty : 
"May  our  Lord  ordain  what  is  most  expedient^' — but 
perhaps  by  *'  our  Lord "  he  meant  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  sure  to  say  Amen.     Philip  ajDpears  to  have 
coBSulted  the  leading  exiles  as  to  the  practicability  of  his 
second  invasion-     Various  answers  were  returned  to  his 
inqmries.      Some   approved   of  the   invasion  :    others 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  secret  negotiation  witb 
Cecil :  but  all  agreed  in  representing  any  attempt  to 
annex  England  to  the  Spanish  crown  as  utterly  hope- 
less.   Mr.  Tierney  makes  this  statement  from  documents 
ui  his  possession,  one  of  which  he  has  published;  and 
*'  it  is,"  as  he  remarks,  "  evidently  the  production  of  one 
of  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  party  ;  and  is  valuable 
for  the  statement,  which  it  containSj  of  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England"     This  bold 
trutli-teller  told  the  Spanish  king  that  the  King  of  Scot- 
land liad  by  far  the  best  chance  of  succeeding,     "  In 
Englaad,  he  hath  for  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility 
tod  people,  as  they  may  be  named,  if  without  their 
prejudice  it  might  be  done.     He  hath  in  like  manner,  in 
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England,  the  greatest  part  of  the  CathoUcs;  for  his 
Catholic  majesty  hath  for  him  in  England  no  heretic ; 
and  for  the  CathoUcs,  he  hath  only  those  who  depend 
upon  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits^  who  are  few — nor 
aJl  those,  because  the  Jesuits  are  very  few,  and  dare 
not  labour  openly,  as  the  secular  priests  do,  to  gain 
a  great  number.  And  of  four  hundred  secular  priests 
which  are  in  the  kingdom,  there  are  not  thirty  which 
follow  the  fathers'  direction,  to  draw  the  Catholics  to 
embrace  the  designment  of  the  Catholic  king:  and  so 
the  greater  part  are  for  the  King  of  Scotland  his  suc- 
cession into  that  kingdom ;  as  the  CathoUcs,  in  their 
religion,  are  guided  by  their  function.  And  to  be  short, 
speaking  as  it  were  generaUy,  those  that  shaU  seek  the 
succour  of  Spain,  to  drive  out  heresy,  would  not  willingly 
submit  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  rather  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  if  he  were  CathoHc, 
as  they  hope  he  will  be,  to  get  the  kingdom  ....  It  is 
holdenfor  certain  that  the  people  of  England,  in  whom 
consisteth  the  force  of  the  kingdom,  {as  in  Scotland  it 
doth  in  the  nobility)  wiU  not  agree  to  give  themselves  to 
any  whose  right  is  doubtful  ....  and  they  knowing 
generally  the  manifest  right  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
being  descended  of  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
probably  they  will  aU  foUow  him :  and  this  is  already 
the  common  voice  of  the  people."^  In  addition  to  this 
most  important  objection  to  the  Spanish  scheme,  it  was 
evident  that  James  would  be  strenuously  supported  on 
the  Continent — ^among  the  rest  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
in  hatred  of  the  Spaniard.  Yet  did  Parsons  and  his 
faction  "  stir "  the  fatuous  bigot  of  Spain  to  the  under- 
taking, which  was  as  treasonable  to  the  people  who,  by 

•  MS.  apud  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xiii. 
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a  vast  majority,  refused  to  be  bis  subjects,  as  it  was  to 
their  queen  and  the  established  monarchy.  Parsons 
knew  this  well  enough :  to  that  heart  of  iron  it  was  an 
additional  motive  to  press  the  inrasioii— as  it  were  in 
pnniahment  of  the  *'  greatest  wrettihes  and  the  greatest 
fools  "  who  relied  on  the  "  woman/'  as  he  termed  the 
people  of  England  and  their  queen.  You  will  soon 
read  ample  proof  that  such  a  motive  is  quite  in  accord- 
Alice  witli  Uiat  Jesuit's  character.  The  English  Catholics^ 
theiif  finally  disappointed  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Jesuits^^ — disappointed  it  in  spite  of  every  machination 
on  tlie  part  of  the  factioUj  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
sufferings  by  the  persecutions  which  that  faction  even- 
tuated 80  recklessly — in  one  word,  Jesiutism  in  England 
was  a  complete  failure,  as  far  as  the  scheme  in  hand 
WBB  concerned — and  that  was  a  consolation  :  but  bitter 
was  Its  result  to  the  Catbohcs  and  ever  to  be  lamented. 
This  calamity  is,  however,  compensated  by  the  fact, 
that  by  urging  the  Spanish  king  to  these  Quixotic 
experiments,  the  Jesuits  accelerated  the  downfiill  of 
tJaat  m<M  hideous  Moloch  of  earth's  monarchies,  and 
miconscjously  expedited  the  providential  retribution 
m  neoassarily  foredoomed  against  that  uniyersal  tyrant 
amoogst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Need  I  state  the 
result  of  tins  second  invincible  Armada  ?  Again  did 
the  elements  fight  for  Elizabeth  and  her  people.  God 
would  not  have  the  Spaniard  in  this  kingdom.  Call  it 
a  casualty  if  you  like  :  but,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing 
m  tlieee  most  extraordinary  manifestations,  but  an  imme- 
diate interposition  of  that  Arm  which  will  sometimes 
suddaidy  arrest  the  meditated  iniquity  of  kings  and 
betions.  We  can  scarcely  compute  the  disastrous  con- 
sequeneea  to  thiK  nation  that  would  hare  ensued  to  the 
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present  day,  from  the  usurpation  of  the  English  crown 
by  the  Spaniard.  Heaven  foresaw  them  :  heaven  for- 
fended  them.  Look  to  the  Americas — a  mere  "  casu- 
alty " — a  mere  turn  of  the  helm — carried  Columbus  to 
the  south  rather  than  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Conti- 
nent— and  behold  the  result — compare  Spanish  America 
with  British  America — and  bless  God  for  the  "  casualty  ^ 
which  thus  saved  you  from  moral,  physical,  and  intellec- 
tual degradation.  Against  the  Spaniards  and  their 
Rome  and  Jesuits,  the  elements  of  heaven  were  the 
defenders  of  your  coimtry — 

«  Together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptone's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters — 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  yoor  enemies*  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast"  ^ 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  1598,  that  occurred  the 
attempt  or  design  of  Squires  and  the  Jesuit  Walpole,  to 

1  Catholics  claim  Shakspeare  for  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  s 
tribute  to  the  man's  genius.  Had  he  remained  a  poacher,  they  would  have  left 
him  exclusively  to  the  Protestants.  That  he  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  men  is 
certain — and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  she  never  objected  to  a  man 
on  account  of  the  form  of  his  religion.  Shakspeare's  was  not  the  mind  to 
belong  to  any  set  of  religionists — even  to  please  his  royal  mistress,  had  she 
insisted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  speaks  immensely  for  the  courtly  and  Protes- 
tant audience  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  lash 
Romanism  in  his  ^yi^  at  a  time  when  partyism  ran  so  high.  If  the  thiqg 
proves  his  good  sense,  it  also  proves  the  moderation,  if  not  total  indifference  to 
the  mere  religionism  of  her  subjects,  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth.  And  there  is  a 
curious  inconsistency  in  the  polemics  on  this  subject :  some  represent  the  qneeo 
as  totaUy  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion,  others  make  her  greatly  inclined  to 
many  practices  and  doctrines  of  Rome — and  yet  they  all  ^  show  her  up  **  as  s 
persecutor  of  the  Catholics,  &c.,  solely  on  account  of  their  religion.  Unques- 
tionably, Romanism,  was,  at  least,  in  those  days,  closely  allied  to  treason  in  every 
Protestant  kingdom— as  I  have  plainly  proved — and,  therefore,  if  Elizabeth's 
persecution  was  cruel,  unchristian,  and  therefore  useless  —  the  Catholie 
<'  martyrs "  could  only  be  martyrs  to  two  pardonable  errors,  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  council,  and  their  own. 
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nson  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  related  in  connection  witli 
Hariaiia'8  syggestions,  at  the  rer^  time,  as  to  the  varioufi 
methods  of  cutting  off  a  "  tyrant "  or  heretic-ruler.  If 
w©  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Parmm  on  regicide,  as  just 
insiiiuated  by  hiin^  tlie  attempt  amounts  at  least  to  a 
probabihty.  It  is  only  by  taking  a  mde  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  Jesuitism,  and  by  grouping  various 
facts  together,  that  we  can  snatch  the  truth  from  the 
clutcliing  grasp  of  the  all-denying  Jesuits. 

Ireland  was  still,  as  it  is  at  present^  the  vulnerable 
heel  of  England,  Since  the  year  1593,  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  had  proclaimed  himself  the  O'Neil,  and  was 
considered  by  liis  countnuien  as  the  Irish  sovereign  of 
Ulster,  The  queen's  boimtiful  favours  had  exalted  him 
to  wealth  and  dignity.  The  Spaniard  and  the  pope 
enabled  him  to  stand  forth  a  rebel  to  his  royal  mistress. 
In  1599,  the  0*Neil  received  from  Spain  a  recnut  of 
money  and  ammunition  for  his  insurgents,  with  assur- 
Mces  that  a  number  of  troops,  in  aid  of  their  suc- 
cessful exertions,  would  immediately  follow.  Tlie  pope 
sent  hira  a  consecrated  plume,  and  a  Bullj  by  w^hich  he 
granted  to  him  and  his  adherents  the  same  indulgences 
m  to  those  who  fought  against  the  Turks,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  Holy  Land  Civil  rights  were  to  be  achieved 
— the  CathoUc  religion  was  to  be  restored — with  the 
help  c>f  these  Spanish  aids,  papal  blessings^  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Lord  Mountjoy  dissipated 
all  these  hopes,  with  terrible  inflictions.  The  inmu'gents 
saw  their  detachments  cut  off,  their  provisions  wasted, 
tlie  English  everpvhere  triumphant :  their  cultivated 
fieidi  and  everything  that  afforded  them  the  means  of 
ralmiitence  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  heart  sickens 
at  the  tliought  of  these  horrid  devastations — rendered 

n  2 
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more  deplorable  by  their  origin — ^vain  infatuation,  foreign 
deception,  and  '^  religious  "  instigation.  A  famine  com- 
pleted the  miseries  of  the  Irish.  Elizabeth,  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  large  pecuniary  aids  sent  to  the  rebels 
from  abroad,  ordered  base  money  to  be  coined,  and  per- 
mitted no  other  to  be  exported  to  Ireland.  The  English, 
as  well  as  the  Irish,  suflFered  from  this  iniquitous  and 
short-sighted  poUcy : — a  rebellion  amongst  her  own 
troops  had  nearly  chanced  to  teach  the  queen  the 
simple  axiom,  that  honesty  is  the  best  poUcy.  The 
O'Neil  was  ruined.  Craft  and  dexterity  utterly  defeated 
infatuation  and  rebelUon.  A  Spanish  fleet  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  rebels :  but  the  rashness  of  the  Spanish 
general,  Don  Juan  d'Aguilar,  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
cause,  which  might  otherwise,  thus  enforced,  have  proved 
something  like  a  Uberation  for  Ireland.  But  thus  it  was 
not  destined  to  be.  The  eflPort  had  no  honest  begin- 
ning :  it  could  have  no  satisfactory  ending :— it  failed 
by  itself.  The  Spaniard  would  rush  to  battle,  when 
he  ought  to  have  remained  entrenched :  the  Irish 
rushed,  as  usual :  they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  1200 
slain  and  800  wounded.  The  Spaniard  sailed  off  to  hie 
master  to  concoct  another  scheme,  if  possible,  against 
the  invulnerable  Queen  of  England.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  the  misguided  Irish  remnants  suffered  for  their 
betrayers  :  they  were  hunted  down  and  butchered  like 
wild  beasts,  and  the  province  of  Munster  was  one  conti- 
nued sc^ne  of  havoc  and  devastation.  Inflamed  by 
resentment,  and  driven  to  despair,  the  rebels  in  return 
slaughtered  without  mercy  all  the  English  they  could 
seize,  in  their  pitiable  madness.^ 

1  Camdeii ;  lUpin  ;   Lingard  ;  Crawford,  i.     Here  is  a .  contrast     **  Last 
night,  (March  36,  1847}  another  kindly  effort  was  made  to  aid  the  Kfe-strnggle 
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Neither  repeated tailure,  nor  the  severitieaof  thegovem- 
meiit>  could  "*  check  the  untai^  and  erimifmi  actmit/  of 
Ibose  who  favoui-ed  the  Spanish  pretension/'^  Allen 
was  dead  :  hut  Parsons,  who  had  aiwajs  taken  the  lead, 
beat  aU  Ms  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  his  Spanish 
idea — now  in  the  expectation  of  the  natural  termination 
of  that  royal  hfe  against  winch  so  many  bad  hearts 
prayed  desperately  to  heaven,  appealed  fiercely  to  earth 
— and  could  find  none  but  "  worthless  fellows"  to  bar- 
ter for  itM  bloody  destruction.  If  the  English  character 
naturally  partakes  somewhat  of  the  bull-dog^  how  shall 
we  symbolise  it  when  it  has  been  licked  into  shape 
by  the  mother-hear  of  Loyola  1  God  s  elements  had 
taugfat  Parsons  a  lesson  :  counter-intrigue  he  knew  was 
ooikit&liily  springing  a  mine  beneath  him  :  the  crushing 
power,  and  the  triumphant  vigilance  or  craft,  of  the 


in  Er«lmn4l,  and  prcKltieed  ft  thouflftntl  dotlun^.  Ade}vd«  Kemble  (SflH«>m)  m 
tmianp  vrtUi  «  number  of  iimMeunii  German,  Russiaiif  and  Italian,  got  up  aji 
e^ilemponuiMnti  concert ;  fttiil  the  SpADi&b  Envny  at  this  court  (E^tne)  Hung 
Of«n  lh«  long  iaiertod  hftlls  «rf  the  once  gorg«Kit!s  pf^lnce  of  hia  nntimitkl  embaa^j, 
'ftscstf^oa  ►  .  *  *  N™riy  three  Jmndred  ycati  ftfa,  in  ihem  identicBj 
^  OUii^v^,  Mid  tlie  General  of  the  Jeetjim,  Aquaviv^  ofganked  llie  rebel- 
l  nf  Hflgh  0*Ncdj  in  Ulnter  ;  aud  here  the  *  Mcasmg  *  of  the  Spttnieh  Amiadii 
The  same  roof  l^oketl  down  1jm*i  night  on  sonacwhftt  more 
C*^Fu^§  and  Plgwuftom  Italy ^  p.  24  K 
SttmgQ  iidaBltido  of  norttl  thingiSj  And  ftll  the  glorious  nuijntieft  th»t  hubbid 
oi  innl»  «pe  m  iingle  gen^r&tioti  li  coave^ted  ^to  g»i  \ 

^  la  might  Ihotiigb  wondroiiM,  &nd  In  M^ts  of  w»r, 
Nor  of  renown  leu  eagierr  jet  by  doom 
Ofcoceird  ^m  lieav^u  ftnd  sacred  memory, 
IfAmdeas  in  dork  oblmon  let  th^m  dwell. 
f*or  strength  from  tmth  divided,  and  from  jna*,*— 
lUaudftble,  nought  mentti  but  dlspnuie 
And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aapirefi 
TAiii^||orioa%  wdA  teongh  infiray  le^kji  famo  ; 
Thcfttfore  eternal  tikaee  be  theii*  doom.'* 

*  Batler,  Mom.  iL  4^. 
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Elizabethan  govemment  foiled  him  incessantly :— ^yet  did 
he  unflinchingly  persevere^ — perhaps  the  very  success  of 
the  antagonist-craft  arrayed  against  him,  redoubled  his 
resolution — stimulated  his  invention  to  the  concoction 
of  some  scheme  at  last,  which  might  eventuate  for  him 
a  glorious,  a  self-complacent  sabbath.  His  ministers 
in  England  were  not  less  active,  if  they  were  more 
courageous,  than  their  leader.  In  1601,  another  inva- 
sion was  advocated  by  the  Spanish  faction.  Garnet, 
the  EngUsh  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  gave  the  conspi- 
rators a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Jesuit  Cresswell, 
then  residing  in  Spain,  in  order  "  to  give  more  credit  to 
the  undertaking."  Subsequently,  Garnet  endeavoured 
to  explain  away  the  part  he  took  in  the  entei-prise : 
but  it  does  not  appear,  when,  on  the  return  of  one  of  the 
envoys,  Thomas  Winter,  he  was  told  that  the  scheme 
was  adopted  by  PhiUp  III.,  that  he  resorted  to  any 
means  of  disconcerting  the  project :  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  do  otherwise  than  approve  of 
what  Parsons,  the  pope,  and  the  entire  faction  so  ear- 
nestly desired.  Spain  was  to  pay  over  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  be  employed  in  securing 
a  suflScient  party  among  the  natives  :  an  army  was  to 
land  in  the  spring  of  1603  ;  if  numerous,  on  the  coast 
of  Essex  and  Kent ; — if  deficient  in  numbere, — at  Mil- 
ford  Haven  ;  while  the  CathoUcs,  in  the  meantime, 
were  to  be  ready  to  join  the  invading  force,  and  to  pro- 
vide horses  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The 
Jesuit  Tesmond,  alias  Greenwell,  was  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators, together  with  Catesby,  of  gun-powder-plot  noto- 
riety. Garnet  treasured  the  scheme  careftilly  in  his 
breast ;  and  the  time  for  its  execution  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, when  it  was  suddenly  frustrated  by  the  death 
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of  Elizabeth,  and  the  unanimcuH  acknowledgment  of 
her  successor,^  The  unmediate  result,  howeTer,  wag  a 
royal  **  Proclamation  against  Jesuits  and  othei-s/'  on  the 
5th  of  NoYeraberj  1602*  The  queen  spoke  sensibly 
enough  on  the  subject,  though  she  assumed  what  no 
experience  ever  attested,  namely^  that  opposition  to 
priestly  and  Jesuit- will,  however  backed  with  vigorous 
measures,  ever  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  their 
senses.  "  We  truly  confess/*  she  sai4  "  that  our  hope 
wa£^  that  those  Romish  priests,  who  were  sent  into  this 
realm  by  foreign  authority,  to  seduce  our  people  from 
their  affection  to  rehgion,  and  so,  by  consequence,  from 
the  com^tancy  of  their  obedience  to  us,  having  felt  for 
some  time  the  severity  of  our  laws  formerly  inflicted, 
would  either  by  our  clemency  have  been  moved,  or 
out  of  their  own  judgment  have  learned,  to  forbear  to 
provoke  us  to  any  sharper  course  of  proceeding,  and 
not  have  so  notoriously  abused  our  mercy  as  they  have 
done  :  for,  whilst  we,  in  our  princely  commiseration,  and 
pity  of  their  seduced  bUndness,  held  tliis  so  mild  and 
merciful  hand  over  them,  they,  in  the  meantime,  greatly 
forgetting  our  patience  and  lenity,  have  sought,  like  un- 
faithful subjects^  the  utter  ruin  both  of  us  and  our  king- 
dom, to  the  rittermo&t  of  their  abihties.  It  is  apparent 
to  the  world  with  how  great  malice  of  late  our  kingdom 
of  Ireland  liath  been  invaded  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
how  Don  Giovan  [Don  Juan  D'Aguilar],  his  chief  com- 
mander, pubUshed  a  warrant  from  the  See  of  Rome,  to 
deprive  us  of  our  crown,  and  to  proclaim  his  master  lord 
of  the  same  :  the  Spaniards  themselves  having  not  only 
declared,  but  afterwards  bitterly   complained,  in  their 


*  Ti»'rnpy»  iv.  p.  A,  note  Gtui powder  Ttmsou  ;  Jarrtine  ;    Eudramon  loMut  * 
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miseries  and  distresses,  that  the  secular  priests  and 
Jesuits  have,  both  of  them,  invited  the  king,  their  master, 
to  that  unfortunate  enterprise,  by  abusmg  him  grossly  by 
reporting  our  forces  to  be  so  contemptible,  and  their  own 
party  so  powerful,  as  the  conquest  of  that  realm  was 
most  assured.  And  that  we  might  not  conceiye  any  better 
hopes  of  them  hereafter,  it  is  in  like  sort  made  manifest  to 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  as  we  suppose,  by  their  own 
books,  lately  published,  that  they  have  already  very  ma- 
Kciously  and  wickedly  combined  themselves  together,  in 
this  our  realm,  for  the  advancement  of  our  enemies,  the 
perverting  our  subjects,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 

the  subversion  of  our  estate Besides,   such  is 

their  pride  and  presumption,  as  that  they  thrust  them- 
selves into  all  the  affairs  of  our  estate,  adventuring,  in 
their  writings  and  speeches,  to  dispose  of  our  kingdoms 
and  crown  at  their  pleasures.  If  any  of  their  own 
sort,  being  of  a  milder  temper,  as  moved  in  con- 
science, do  but  seem  to  acknowledge  the  lenity  of  our 
proceedings  and  government,  it  is  a  sufficient  cause 
of  their  hatred  and  revenge,  to  pursue  and  prosecute 
them  as  their  enemies  :  and  lest  the  generation  of  those 
wickedly  disposed  persons  should,  in  time,  be  rooted 
out  and  decay,  they  make  a  usual  market  of  trans-^ 
porting  the  youth  of  our  realm  unto  foreign  seminaries, 
thereby  to  corrupt  the  best  famihes,  and  to  hatch  up  a 
succeeding  brood  like  to  themselves,  that  by  libeUing, 
treachery,  and  all  kinds  of  traitorous  practices,  they 
may  still  seek  and  endeavour  to  perturb  and  molest  us,* 

>  In  a  letter  to  Parsons,  in  1605,  Garnet  says  :  «  The  party  that  promised  a 
hundred  marks  per  annum  is  in  such  want,  that  I  may  not  urge  it.  For  the 
new  house  of  prentices  [the  noviciate  at  Louvain]  I  had  provided  some  several 
persons,  who  were  come  up  to  London  :  bnt  I  have  sent  them  back  to  the 
spring.    Sicklemore  is  a  great  suitor,  and  Holtby  entreateth  for  him.     He  is  of 
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And  whereas,  of  late,  much  contention  and  controversy 
hath  arisen  between  the  Jesuits  and  secular  priests 
di^enting  from  them  in  divere  points,  on  tlie  other  part, 
thereby  a  great  difl'erence  of  offence  against  us  and  our 
atate,  betwixt  one  and  the  other  sect,  hath  manifestly 
appeared ;  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  priests,  their 
adherents^  seeking  and  practising  by  their  continual 
plots  and  designs,  not  only  to  stir  up  foreign  piincea 
against  us^  to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  our  kingdom^ 
but  also  even  to  murder  our  person  ;  the  other  secular 
prieets  not  only  protesting  against  the  same,  as  a  thing 
raoftt  wicked,  detestable,  and  damnable,  but  also  offering 
thaoui^eB,  in  their  writings  and  speeches,  to  be  the 
inl  tiiat  shall  discover  such  traitorous  intentions  against 
ttti  and  our  state,  and  to  be  the  foremost  by  arms  and 
all  oihor  means  to  suppress  it, — ^so  as  it  is  plain  that 
ihe  traaflon,  which  is  locked  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jesuits 
aad  their  atUierents,  is  fiaughted  mth  much  more  violent 
malice,  perils,  and  poison,  both  against  us  and  our  state, 
Ihan  that  disloyalty  and  disobedience  which  is  found  in 
tha  cither  secular  priests,  that  are  opposite  therein  unto 

tbaoi Furthermore,  we  cannot  conjecture,  but  do 

wofuder,  upon  what  grounds  they  proceed^  except  it  be 
our  sufferance  and  benignity  which  is  greatly  neglected 
by  them.^  <  ,  .  .  And  to  the  fiirther  aggravating  of  this 


lalmli  ttnd  rtrinigtli  of  hodj^  and  tiow  4|ti&]ifiedj  as  they  mj,  in  hi« 
I  yr»y  yoo  »eud  word  if  jon  will   have  Mm." — MS.  m  TSemey^  it, 

*  G»m«t,  tn*Bikmg  of  jAiTie«>  pernecuUon,  ewys  t  "  The  coitirse*  token  are 
r  mprr«n  thau  b  Bess'fl  time*  * — /W<i  Ui  unka.  According  to  the  proclama- 
tfoo,  it  wotdil  evttn  apfKTftr  tli&t  Ihe  Jesdtft  believed  that  Uic  qtieen  w^  nbout  to 
^m%  icdGfiaio]|--«WQKt  the  wonden,  md  which  she  ipdignwitJy  denies  ;  Btiil 
d  AQiiv»*'tt»t  iht  eemam  teken  in  Bum^A  time'*  were  onlj  gevei^  on  cm^r- 
I  «f  **  itirs  **^A  prtMff  thftt  it  revted  with  the  te&chera  wtiether  the  d]«dp1e« 
i  to  b#  UmnmnUsd  or  not,     in  Irufli,  fli«  Wood  of  the  elaughtertd  C»lhoIiet 
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their  audacious  boldness,  we  find  that  their  said  conceit 
of  a  toleration  is  accompanied  with  very  great  liberty 
and  intolerable  presumption,  in  that  they  dare  adventore 
to  walk  in  the  streets  at  noon-days,  to  resort  to  prisons 
publicly,  and  execute  their  functions  in  contempt  of  our 
laws,  neyer  ceasing,  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other, 
by  these  and  many  more  their  intolerable  proceedings, 
to  waken  our  justice,  which,  for  the  respect  before- 
mentioned,  hath  lain  in  a  slumber ;  where  in  all  good 
poUcy,  it  had  been  their  parts,  if  ever,  by  a  far  contrary 
course,  to  have  prescribed  to  themselves  the  strictest 
rules  and  cautions  of  giving  any  such  notorious  scandals 
to  so  notable  clemency,  never  moved  but  by  constraint 
to  think  upon  any  severity  : — ^from  the  which  our  said 
mild  and  merciful  connivancy  toward  such  unthankful 
and  inconsiderate  persons,  we  find  this  further  mischief 
proceeding,  that  some  other  natures,  apt  to  innovation 
and  afifected  much  to  their  own  opinions,  have  broken 
forth,  on  the  other  side,  into  factious  invectives  in  print 
against  our  present  government,  whereunto  they  repute 
such  remissness,  as  if  no  care  were  had  by  any  but 
a  few  of  themselves,  to  preserve  reUgion  ;  of  which 
pamphlets,  or  any  other  to  come  forth  in  like  kind,  we 
would  quickly  make  the  authors  (if  they  were  laid 
open)  to  feel  the  weight  of  our  indignation,  in  presum- 
ing to  take  upon  them  to  censure  our  government, 
according  to  their  vain  conceits,  whereby  they  both 

is  on  the  heads  of  Allen,  his  Seminarists,  the  pope,  and  the  Jesuits— as  well 
as  on  the  hands  that  shed  it  on  the  ^  principle  "  of  expedience.  In  May,  1601, 
Henry  IV.  wrote  to  D^Ossat  as  follows :  "  The  Queen  of  EngUuid  having 
caused  the  execution  of  the  parties  guilty  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
begins  to  evince  clemency  and  mildness  towards  the  rest,  as  much  on  account  of 
the  rank  and  great  number  of  the  accomplices,  as  by  her  natural  disposition, 
which  is  averse  to  bloodshed  and  severity."— Zc«»i»,  v. ;  Additional  Letten, 
p.  46. 
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injure  our  innocence,  and  scandalise  many  good  and 
lealous  personSj  which  are  free  from  their  unquiet 
Immours,  though  opposite  to  the  adverse  party/*  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  queen  s  coojiivance  at  the  practices 
of  the  Jesuits  and  others  in  England,  had  made  her 
obnoxious  to  the  vituperations  of  the  Protestant  fanatics. 
In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  "  audacious  boldness  *'  of 
the  Jesuits  carried  them  to  extraordinary  lengths  indeed. 
Their  sovereign  will  made  all  things  lawfiil  to  their 
**  right  intention" — recta  inientio ;  and  the  details  of  their 
**  probable  '*  deeds  would  be  highly  interesting,  could  we 
come  at  the  facts  indicated  bj  the  following  words  of 
tha  Jesuit  Ganiet  to  Pai'sons,  in  1605 — and  not  even  in 
the  winking  days  of  **  Bess's  time  'f' — 

**  I  pray  you  send  word  how  many  coadjutors  you 
will  have.  I  have  one,  a  eitiisen  of  London,  of  very 
good  experience*  which  may  benefit  us,  in  bmfiny  and 
aellmg  without  ta^es.  But  he  is  fifty  years  old  : — and  I 
think  it  not  amiss  to  have,  at  the  first,  some  ancient 
men  for  such.  Send  your  will  herehi/'^  The  procla- 
tnation  concluded  vrith  banishing  the  Jesuits,  so  as  to 
**  avoid  in  some  sort,  all  these  inconveniences^  mischiefej 
murmuiungSj  and  heart-burnings  in  this  realm/*  The 
queen  *' required  and  charged  all  Jesuits  and  secular 
priests,  combined  together  as  is  before  expressed,  who 
were  at  liberty  within  the  realm  (by  whose  sole  act  of 


I  *  **  A  »fi**Tt  &ttf  9tpara£€  patugraph  of  thnt  itrus  u  hert  eat'^^f  ohlUeraied/* 
I  Mr.  Tic^nkey.  G&met  thua  condiidea  bia  letter  :  'M  am  m  wcmderftd  diA* 
tf«ni|  fur  wKiit  of  the  ordinnry  allawajire  from  Joseph  [Crtr^wcll^  tJie  J  caul  t- 
Ml|icrtor  in  SpAiti^  as  Mr.  Tiemej  so^pects].  I  pra^  ^ou  writ^;  for  aU  the 
MT%«ngei»t  which  if  it  may  «M  be  gotben,  1  cxa  spare  you  iome.  Thus,  wiUi 
Immbk  itTEQcmlmuioe  to  Ctmid  (Uiub  ho  styica  G«iiera]  Ai[ti»vivi^J,  jouraelfp 
WMf»^  P«i«gi^  DnniA,  *nd  tho  rest-— 1  cotte,  4»  Oet^bna.  My  hoetesw^  both 
■■d  flMir  QbOdfen  ialuic?  you.  Sir  Thoiana  TVcihftm  it  ^t^adr—MS.  apwi 
^lefMj^  hr,  Apptnd,  xvii  p,  Wi.     Of  the  ubUttruled  partt^rtiph  mere  «m>m. 
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their  very  coming  into  this  kingdom  they  were  within 
the  danger  of  the  laws),  that  they  sho^d  forthwith 
depart  out  of  the  queen's  dominions  and  territories^  and 
not  by  their  abode  any  longer  provoke  her  majesty  to 
extend  the  rigour  of  the  laws  upon  them/'  The  secular 
priests,  though  ''in  some  things  opposite  unto  the 
Jesuits/'  were  also  banished  ''  except  such  of  them  aa 
shall,  in  the  meantime,  present  themselves  to  some  of 
the  lords  or  others  of  our  privy  coimcil,  to  our  president 
of  Wales  and  York,  or  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  and, 
before  them  acknowledging  sincerely  their  duty  and 
allegiance  unto  us,  shall  submit  themselves  to  our 
mercy ;  with  whom  we  will  then  (upon  certificate  from 
the  president  and  bishop,  which  we  require  to  be  sent 
up  to  our  council,  within  twenty  days  after  such  submis- 
sion) take  such  further  order,  as  shall  be  thought  by  us 
to  be  most  meet  and  convenient/'*  Thirteen  secular 
priests  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
In  an  admirable  address,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  William 
Bishop,  they  thanked  the  queen  for  her  merciful  con- 
sideration, and  signified  their  readiness  to  give  her  the 
satisfaction  which  she  required.  They  acknowledged 
her  for  their  queen,  holding  her  power  from  the  word  of 
God,  and  possessing  a  claim  to  their  allegiance,  which 
"  lio  authority,  cause,  or  pretence,"  could  set  aside : 


1  Rymer,  xvi.  473 ;  Dodd,iii.  Append,  jucxv.  It  was  on  the  24th  July  of  the  i 
year,  1 602,  that  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  said  in  his  report :  **  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  bad  subject  in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Obstinacy,  bad 
disposition,  indiscreet  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  have  brought  that  sect  [the 
Jesuits]  in  England  to  destruction.  They  not  merely  refused  to  acknowledge 
and  obey  the  queen,  but  entered  into  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  against  her  per- 
son, and  into  alliances  with  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  effect  her 
downfall.  Thus,  instead  of  earning  from  her  indulgence,  protection,  and  sup- 
port, they  have  provoked  the  queen  in  such  fashion,  that  she  was  compelled,  on 
behalf  of  her  own  security,  to  practise  severity,  and  to  take  from  them  all 
liberty."— .J2aMm«r,  ii.  183, 184. 
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they  deciareci  their  abhorrence  of  the  many  forcible 
attempta  already  made  to  restore  the  Catholic  reUgion, 
and  their  determination  not  only  to  stand  by  their 
sOTereign  against  her  future  opponents,  but  alao  to 
reveal  to  her  whatever  conspiracies  or  treasons  might 
come  to  their  knowledge ;  they  protested  that,  if,  for 
the  di!f»charge  of  this  sacred  duty,  the  pope  should  even 
venture  to  excommuniciite  them,  they  shoidd  feel  them- 
selves bcjund,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  disregard  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  they  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that, 
whilst  they  thus  rendered  to  Caesar  the  things  that  were 
CsBtf's,  they  shoidd  not  be  condemned,  if  they  declared 
their  peftohition  to  fulfil  the  other  portion  of  the  precept 
— to  yield  to  the  successor  of  Peter  that  obedience 
whidl  Peter  himself  might  have  claimed  under  the  com- 
minon  of  Christ,  and  so  to  distinguish  between  their 
nreoral  duties  and  obligations,  a^  to  be  ready,  on  the 
one  Itand,  "  to  spend  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  her 
in&jeBty/'  but,  on  the  other,  -*  rather  to  lose  their  lives 
tlmu  infringe  the  lawful  authority  of  Christ's  Catholic 
Churcf  ^  If  these  sentiments  of  patriotic  loyalty  were 
fiioeere — and  we  are  glad  to  beheve  them  such — we 
have  only  to  regret  that  it  required  forty-five  years  of 
fiulufe  and  suffering  to  inspire  them.  Had  such  a 
daoioiistratton  taken  place  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
and  had  been  honestly  followed  up  with  the  conduct  it 
promised,  incalculable  cdcunities  and  iniquities  on  both 
Bides  of  the  *'  religious ''  contest  would  have  been  for- 
fendad  from  humanity.  Elizabeth  lived  not  to  see  the 
result :  on  the  i^ery  day  on  which  this  loyal  instrument 
was  dgoed,  she  waq  seized  with  that  illness  which  in  less 
than  three  months  terminated  her  ejistence-     On  the 


Ti«niejt  iiL  5a.     II0  pvw!  the  whole  Hocameni,  Ap|>end.  xnxvL 
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24th  of  March,  1603,  "the  queen  very  gently  resigned 
her  spirit."  Forty-five  long  years  she  had  reigned — in 
defiance  of  eight  popes  who  took  a  deadly  interest  in 
her  fete — ^in  spite  of  PhiUp  II.,  who  hated  her  most 
intensely  and  vowed  her  to  destruction — saved  firom  the 
hands  of  innumerable  traitors  and  assassins — ^protected 
fi'om  the  Jesuits — to  whom  her  name  has  ever  been 
wormwood  and  a  curse.  It  is  an  interesting  character, 
and  deserves  a  momentary  reflection. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  said  that  "  if  Elizabeth  were  not  a 
heretic  she  would  be  worth  a  world  *' — ^but  the  point  of 
papal  admiration  was  Elizabeth's  determined  policy  in 
crushing  all  opposition,  even  as  evidenced  by  her  con- 
duct towards  the  Catholic  factions  and  their  dupes.^ 
For  our  part,  deep  as  must  be  our  admiration  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  would  be  infinitely  enhanced  in  our  minds 
had  she  contrived  to  dislodge  the  spirit  of  Rome  without 
persecution.  It  was,  however,  too  much  to  be  expected 
— at  a  time  when  the  elements  of  superstition  were  so 
universal,  and  ready  to  be  made  destructive  by  any 
pope,  priest,  or  Jesuit — against  any  king,  queen,  or 
heretic.  And  yet,  incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  Eliza- 
beth was  the  pattern  of  a  most  liberal  toleration  in  the 
matter  of  religious  opinions,  as  long  as  they  were  not 
interpreted  into  opposition  to  her  political  power — 
which  was  just  a  degree  below  despotism — nor  impro- 
perly so,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  promptitude  and 
vigour  were  indispensable  in  the  executive.  Neverthe- 
less, Catholic  lords  enjoyed  her  favours  and  privileges — 
when  she  thought  she  could  trust  them : — ^the  very 
mansion  now  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  was  built  by  a  Catholic  comtier  with  Elizabeth's 

1  See  Raumer,  Hint  of  16th  and  17th  Cent.  i.  294. 
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expre&B  pcnmssion,^^ — nay,  she  permitted  him  to  rataiii  a 
priest  in  Mb  retinue.  In  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  perse- 
cution wajs  a  poUtical  expedience  :  its  ''  martyrs "  were 
traitors,  actual  or  contingent.  This  assertion  detracts 
from  the  glory  of  the  mart}ToIogiea — but  is  it  not 
altMted  by  all  the  facts  and  sentiments  which  I  hare 
quoted  from  Catholic  writers  themselves  ?  Has  it  not 
been  evident  that  under  the  cloak  of  religion  a  ceaseless 
mackinatioo  was  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits  and  their 
Spanish  faction  to  dethrone,  to  murder  Elizabeth^  and 
give  her  kingdom  to  the  Spaniard  ?  I  question  whether 
my  king  or  queen,  even  of  the  present  day,  would  be 
leas  severe  than  Elizabeth  under  the  circumstances  on 
all  rides  admitted.  I  believe  that  she  had  too  much 
sense  to  be  a  bigot  in  religion.  The  castigation  she 
administers  in  her  last  proclamation,  on  those  over- 
lealous  Protestants  who,  "  according  to  their  vain  con- 
ceits,'* taxed  her  with  "  remissness  *'  in  the  cause  of 
rehgion^  plainly  shows  that  Ehzabeth  mastered  the 
Protestant  party  m  well  as  the  Cathohc  faction.  The 
bigotry  of  Protestantism  foimd  no  encouragement  in 
QtteeQ  Elizabeth,  In  truths  she  saw  too  well  the  effects 
of  Catholic  bigotry  aroiuid  her,  to  nourish  an  equally 
fierce  hydra  when  permitted  to  roam  at  large^  *'  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour."  To  Ehzabeth  be  awarded  the 
bonoiir  and  glory  of  having  reduced  ecclesiastical  power 
and  influence  to  the  small  dimensions,  which  they  should 
crer  have  in  a  free  constitution,^    Indulging  her  peculiar 


)  CNi  IIm  9liMr  hud^  ibe  slreniiotu]^  opposed  «ll  fttlempU  &t  meddtLag  with 
1^  thyu  of  iie«oclfl«Mati)Cftl  courts.  It  were  kfarord  Id  mppwe  tliat  ibe  ttpprored 
ef  thmti  ^bnaet :  hmt  tlie  fact  vili»,  tt  was  not  tJie  iitne  to  make  boinelf  mozo 
•  i^S^mm**  enemies  tfejkM  alie  bad  in  hand.  It  would  md^ed  h*w  been  &  piso* 
of  tilfc<t»alioii  to  cjEftflpemle  lier  ''  CHujch  '*  agwnat  hersell.  Wis  die  no^  ftwst^ 
llMt  tfiii  wwm  eucUj  vimt  the  Pope  af  Rome  diit,  by  empowtriAg  WdlMf  lo 
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fismcies  and  judgment — which  bowed  to  no  human 
authority — ^she  seemed  incUned  to  countenance  many 
Romish  practices  and  opinions — such  a&  the  use  of 
images — ^festing — the  real  presence — the  ceUbacy  of  the 
clergy ; — ^but  a  moment's  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
conclude,  that  her  aim  was  to  superinduce  more  strict* 
ness  and  regularity  in  the  Protestant  clergy,  could  die 
succeed  in  effecting  the  adoption  of  these  practices  and 
opinions.  Something,  it  appeared,  was  wanting  to  keep 
the  Protestant  clergy  and  laity  within  the  bounds  of 
reUgious  and  moral  decorum — and  the  adoption  of  these 
opinions  and  practices  seemed  conducive  to  that  end  so 
desirable.  It  was  an  error,  of  course,  as  experience  in 
the  very  heart  of  Catholicism  too  plainly  attested — ^but 
something  was  to  be  done — and  that  was  what  Elizabeth 
aimed  at,  in  seeming  to  favour  CathoUc  practices  and 
opinions  in  the  concrete — ^for  in  the  abstract^  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  she  was  totally  indifferent  to  the  human 
interpretations  of  revelation.  Practical  good  was  her 
aim  perpetually  :  political  even  in  her  pleasures,  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  she  should  be  otherwise  in  the 
restraints  of  "  reUgion"  ?  She  enforced  abstinence  from 
flesh-meat  at  certain  times.  That  was  a  "popish^ 
practice : — but  this  practical  queen  took  good  care  to 
undeceive  the  archbishops  and  clergy  as  to  any  ulterior 
notions  that  might  be  entertained  thereanent.     "And 

torment  the  monks  in  tiieir  abuses  1  The  consequences  of  that  false  step  of  expe- 
dient conce6sion,by  the  infatuated  Gement  VII.,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  pro- 
moters of  Henry  VUI.'s  convulsive  **  Reformation.''  Elizabeth  was  wise  :  abuses 
are  bad  things — but  Eliasabeth  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  keeping  out  the  abases 
of  Rome — for  the  present  She  would  have  reformed  the  Church  had  she 
found  the  kingdom  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  it :  to  have  exasperated  ib# 
ehorchmen,  would  have  given  her  enemies  now  accomplices.  The  popes  of 
Rome  never  could  honestly  allege  tliis  excuse  for  winking  at  the  very  peculiar 
abuses  which  disgraced  Catholicism. 
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further  declare  uuto  them/'  she  said  by  an  order  of 
cottocil,  **  that  the  same  is  not  required  for  any  liking 
of  popish  ceremonies  heretofore  used,  which  ntterly  are 
deiested ;  but  only  to  maintain  tlie  mariners^  and  ike 
mwy  of  this  land,  by  setting  men  a  fishing''^ 

The  kingdom  was  no^er  so  depressed  in  reputation,  or 
in  so  daugerous  a  condition  both  at  home  and  abroadj  as 
when  EHzabeth  came  to  the  throne*  It  was  incumbered 
witli  the  debts  of  her  father,  her  brother,  her  sister* 
The  royal  navy  was  ueglected  and  out  of  repair.  The 
nation  was  embroiled  in  intestine  heats  of  religion, 
Philip  of  Spain  was  aspiring  to  unlimited  dominion  in 
and  out  of  Europe.  Elizabeth  paid  all  those  debts 
of  her  predecessors  :  regulated  her  finances.  "  Never 
vmB  there  a  prince/'  says  Castelnau,  five  times  ambas- 
sador at  the  EngUsh  Court,  *'  nerer  was  there  a  prince 
who  amassed  so  much  wealth,  so  justly  acquired,  as 
she  has  done — without  imposing  any  new  tax  or  sub- 
sidy, which  is  a  Bufficient  reason  for  showing  that  avarice 
was  not  her  dominant  passion,  as  people  have  wished  to 
lay  to  her  chaise  ;  and  for  eight  years  she  has  not 
demanded  the  dues  and  bounties  which  England  is 
wont  to  make  to  its  king  every  three  years  ;  and  what 
it  more,  in  the  year  1570,  her  subjects  having  ofi'ered  to 
pay  them^  she  not  only  thanked  them  without  consenting 
to  receive  anything,  but  also  assured  them  that  she  woiild 
never  raise  five  sbiUings  on  them^  except  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  state,  or  when  neces^ty  should  require 
the  demand  This  act  alone/*  says  Castelnau,  *'  deserves 
much  praise,  and  may  deserve  for  her  the  title  of  liberal/' 
Kerertbaless,  there  are  those  who  talk  incessantly  of 
Elizabeth's  "  parsimony  " — her  reluctance  to  maintain  a 
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standing  army,  so  dreadfiilly  voracious  and  otherwise 
objectionable.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  highest 
praise  is  due  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  &ct,  that  she 
maintained  her  kingdom  in  vast  prosperity,  defeated  all 
the  schemes  of  her  enemies,  and  yet  spent  very  httle 
money  on  armies  in  actual  service,  or  in  readiness  for 
service,  in  the  kingdom.  How  she  learnt  that  poKcy  we 
know  not,  except  that  it  was  the  result  of  her  solid  good 
sense,  which  was  never  afterwards  copied  by  her  imme- 
diate successors,  who  retained  the  same  degree  of  des- 
potism, without  a  single  ray  of  that  good  sense  whidi 
made  Elizabeth  so  essentially  a  Queen  of  England. 
Willingly  should  we  consent  to  the  same  amount  of 
royal  power  at  the  present  day,  if  wielded  by  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  of  an  Elizabeth.  Perhaps,  never  since 
then  have  the  true  interests  of  all — nobility,  people, 
and  clergy,  been  so  ably  and  justly  managed.  We 
gained  by  utterly  neutralising  royal  authority,  because 
there  was  at  the  time  great  danger  of  its  being  abused : 
but  we  certainly  gained  nothing  by  throwing  it  so  exclu- 
sively into  the  brains  or  the  hands  of  hundreds,  over 
whom  we  have  not  the  check  which  might  be  exerted  over 
one  sovereign — ^powerful,  but  still  responsible  to  the 
people.  How  admirable  the  thought,  when  a  sovereign 
is  towards  the  people,  an  executive,  a  council-ruling 
mind  !  How  soon  would  all  abuses,  of  which  thousands, 
if  not  miUions,  complain,  vanish  at  such  an  advent  of  a 
saviour  in  the  present  alarms  of  the  nation !  Such 
would  become  the  nation's  enthusiasm  at  the  glorious 
fact,  that  all  the  beggarly  motives  of  party,  would  be 
merged  and  sunk  for  ever  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  of 
national  aJBfection  to  a  national  queen.  It  is  as  senseless 
and  cruel  as  it  is  absurd,  to  condemn  admirable  natural 
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abilities  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  mere  automaton, 
pijled  by  strings.  Let  the  sovereign  be  a  sovereign— 
and  this  nation  will  be  a  nation — instead  of  a  medley  of 
parties^  whose  councils  are  confusion  worse  confounded, 
more  swayed  by  the  organs  of  party  than  by  the  law 
ttoelC  and  certainly  not  by  the  best  and  noblest  senti- 
menta  which  constitute  the  birthright  of  Englishmen, 
wmAk  m  those  on  whom  Elizabeth  could  depend.  Many 
ta0£  of  their  affection  to  the  queen  :  but  it  is  only  a  set 
form  of  speech  :  it  cannot  be  feltj  plainly  because  the 

^ queen  is  too  fer  removed  frara  her  loyal  people.  What 
ciii  she  do  to  deserve  her  nation's  applause,  whilst  her 
fimcttons  are  confined  to  the  mere  signing  of  bills  or 
pibscriptions  for  charitable  purposes  \  Let  the  queen  he 
b  queen  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  nation 
will  be  at  rest.  There  is  now-a-days  no  fear  of  abuse  in 
the  royal  prerogative  in  a  sovereign  of  England*  It 
Will  increase  her  Majesty's  duties  :  but  the  noble  motive 
which  will  thus  be  held  forth,  botli  to  herself  and  a 
grateful  nation,  will  eventuate  results  that  must  compen- 
me  for  all  an^ety  or  toil  in  the  head  that  governs  a 
great  people,  prosperous  and  free. 
I  Constituted  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  move- 

f  meiit  or  resistance,  Queen  Elizabeth  amply  repaid  the 
pope  and  Philip  for  all  their  evil  attempts  and  inten- 
ttonsu     Doubtless  self-defence  was  a  strong  motive  in  the 

I     queen  ;  but  in  her  it  was  no  selfisliuess,  since  the  glorious 
welfare  of  a  great  nation   depended  on  the  Ufe  and 
power  of  their  queen,*     Whilst   Elizabeth  and  God's 
«  In  \m  rrpcxrt  of  April,  1609^  Bmimfint^  Henrf  IV,'«  unbuwiar,  nqri  : 
*  B&mbetli  miglit,  beyond  doobt,  ll»Te  eondttded  %  peai^o  with  Spain,  hud  she 
tn  iL     Bttt  thifi  Bjilrit  is  thftt  whioh  we  evmot  Huffidentlj  ft'lmir?  in  li«r« 
(eontivrf  to  tbe  wont  of  dl  »fed  Bovereigtis,  who  look  only  to  iheir  enjajr- 
And  well   on   w\\c\\  mloii«  to  wm  tbfrir  moniuncrnls),  ihe  onJy  wpinHl  lii 

n  2 
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elements  kept  war  from  the  plains  of  England,  her  men 
and  her  fleets  on  every  land  and  every  sea  battled  with 
the  fierce  invader  of  the  world's  rights  :  their  practical 
watchword  was,  down  with  papal  and  Spanish  domination : 
it  was  only  fair  that  these  sailors  and  these  troops  should 
be  paid  for  their  work  :  they  were  paid — but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enemy.  After  a  reign  of  five  and  forty  years, 
during  which  time  she  subsidised  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Hollanders,  and  kept  afloat  a  powerftd  fleet  roaming 
every  sea,  yet  did  the  queen  leave  the  kingdom  in  peace 
within,  and  in  a  martial  condition — ^full  of  honour  and 
reputation  abroad — ^the  royal  navy  not  only  superior  to 
any  in  the  world  in  strength,  but  in  admirable  repair ; 
few  debts  left  charged  on  the  crown,  and  large  con- 
tingencies from  a  wealthy  people,  forthcoming  for  service 
done,  and  rebellion  crushed,  or  the  invader  baffled  and 
beaten.  There  were  above  two  milUons  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  due  from  the  States  of  Holland,  for 
enabling  them  to  achieve  their  righteous  independence 
against  the  execrable  tyrant  of  Spain.  ^  What  a  contrast 
to  our  modern  method  of  subsidising  !  England's  people 
have  been  made  to  fight  and  lavish  miUions  for  the 
interests  of  foreigners,  with  only  a  very  questionable 
glory,  by  way  of  a  j^er  contra^  for  soUd  gold  by  the  mil- 
lion, and  generous  lives  by  the  same  computation. 
Napoleon  undertook  to  make  a  war  of  aggression  sup- 
found  hers  on  toil,  and  honour,  and  victory,  and  to  bury  herself  under  trophiea. 
Ungrateful  as  her  successor  and  her  subjects  show  themselves  at  this  moment 
towards  her,  every  one  must  yet  acknowledge  that  the  former  owes  his  elevation, 
the  latter  their  welfare  and  preservation,  to  the  queen." — BawMr^  ii  194,  195. 

*  Coke,  Detection,  i.  p.  X^tt  $eq.  As  has  ever  been  the  usual  return  for  Eng- 
land's subsidies,  the  Dutch,  induced  by  a  faction,  attempted  to  be  ungrateful  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  country  ;  but,  by  her  promptitude,  she  effectually  brought 
them  to  their  senses,  and  they  **  begged  pardon  "  most  humbly  as  in  duty  bound. 
Then  she  required  them  to  pay  for  her  services. 
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pent  itself,  and  the  trick  was  considered  a  mighty  fine 
**  idea**'  Ehzabeth  mined  her  enemies  at  their  own 
expense,  and  built  up  the  paltry  nation  of  Holland  into 
a  pyramid  of  power»  to  complete  the  destruction  of  that 
enemy,  on  whom  she  thus  inflicted  a  providential  retri- 
butioo,*  Possessed  of  absolute  power,  endowed  with  all 
th©  great  qualities  which  constitute  the  natural  right  to 
command,  still  she  would  never  pronounce  a  deciBion, 
nor  uphold  an  opinion,  without  the  concurrence  of  her 
council  This  is  the  testimony  of  CastelnaUj  and  it  is 
well  worth  quotation  against  the  very  questionable  and 
interested  authorities  whereby  Dr.  Lingard  misrepresents 
this  quahty  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  under  the  name  of 
*•  irresolution/*  In  truth,  the  doctor  seems  to  have 
steeped  his  mind  in  the  peculiar  juices  of  the  Jesuit 
ParaoDs^  in  deUvering  his  "  cliaiacter  "  of  Queen  EUza- 
hetk.  Castelnau,  five  times  ambassador  at  the  court, 
contradicts  the  "  impartial  '*  doctor,  in  every  blasting 
element  of  the  character  which  he  has  fulminated 
5t  the  nation's  queen. 
Kever  has  a  prince  loved  his  subjects  more  than  I 


*  BiAibelli  refilled  to  ftecept  the  soveretgnty  of  the  Unite<I  PfOVjp*?eft  when 

be  loolc  them  Into  her  protection,  &fter  die  expulaioii  of  the  Duke  d^Anjou,  &nd 

i  demnh  of  the  Fnnee  of  Omnge  ;  but  ahe  JMsUy  entered  into  a  tx^Aty  with 

lb«  StiM;c»  in  15B5,  wherdn  it  wa^  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  repny  her  aU 

itMF  munejra  which  she  Bhoald  e^peud  fiir  their  preservati^u,  with  iJitt-real  a|  ten 

'  ««iii^  when  the  war  waa  ended  with  SpAin,  and  that  two  En^^li^jhiuen^  to  be 

i  hf  lli#  ipeen,  ifaoiild  be  admitted  into  their  eoundl  of  dtate.    Fliuhmg, 

p  and  Brielle,  were  delivered  up  to  the  queeti  by  way  of  «ecuritj  ; 

I  Umtm  were  the  kerft  of  the  oomutry.     KlizAbeCh,  euhjuiciug  lier  energetic 

f  f^^ttt  dio  BoltanderB  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  eoAflt  of  England 

I  &m  vlaple  of  tilt?  EugUah  woolien  mamifja^uree  from  *ln twerp,  in  the 

llpowtf  of  SpalUp  to  Delft,  in  tiie  power  of  the  Dnttih ;  *'  and  'tj*  BCairce  credible  how, 

I  m  ahor%  a  time,  riz.  «aM^^  tliirteen  year?,  the  Dtttch,  entertAlmng  all  aorU  of 

were  perBecnl^  upon  tlie  account  of  not  subniitting  to  the  papal 

(eall'd  »vUg)on)f  awelled  their  trade  and  uavigatton,  not  onljr  iu 

,  faol  in  the  East  and  West  Indioa/'— Coir,  BeUethnt  i.  i— 5. 
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do,  and  no  jewel,  no  treasure,  no  happiness  of  any  kind, 
can  counterbalance  the  value  of  this  afiFection!"  ex- 
claimed Elizabeth,  when,  in  1601,  representations  were 
made  to  her  respecting  the  abuses  of  the  monopolies 
which  she  had  granted.  "  It  is  my  intention  to  remedy 
all  abuses,  and  to  punish  those  who  have  illegally  per- 
verted my  gifts,  and  oppressed  their  fellow  citizens. 
But  Heaven,  I  hope,  will  not  impute  their  fiiults  to  me^ 
who  am  ionocent.  For,  remembering  the  supreme 
Judge,  to  whom  I  must  give  an  account,  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  good  of  my  people.  Nor 
do  I  wish  to  Uve  any  longer  than  while  my  government 
is  for  the  advantage  of  all ;  and,  though  there  have  been 
in  England  more  powerful  and  wiser  princes,  there  never 
was,  nor  will  be  in  future,  one  who  had  more  care  and 
affection  for  his  people."  The  loudest  joy  and  imiver- 
sal  expressions  of  gratitude  followed  this  declaration  of 
Elizabeth,  and  she  took  care  that  her  promise  should  be 
carried  into  effect.^  "  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  Eli- 
zabeth," says  the  Frenchman  Mezerai,  "  for  the  ardent 
ajQfection  with  which  she  cherished  her  people — a  virtue 
which  may  cover  all  the  other  vices  of  a  sovereign."* 
The  French  ambassador,  Beaumont,  exclaimed  : — "the 
queen  is  not  merely  loved,  but  adored  !"^ 

Unquestionably  the  courts  of  High  Commission  for 
the  cognizance  of  religious  ojQfences ; — the  Star  Cham- 
ber, for  the  punishment  of  what  Dr.  Lingard  calls  "  that 
comprehensive  and  imdefinable  transgression,  contempt 
of  royal  authority  f — and  other  expedient  contrivances, 
afler  the  manner  of  Rome  and  Spain, — unquestionably 

*  Raumer,  Polit  Hist  i.  376,  U  teq.    Hallam,  following  Dr.  Ewes,  gires  a 
somewhat  different  account,  i.  261. 
2  Mezerai,  vi.  p.  283.  »  Raumer,  vhi  supra. 
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these  contrivances  are  lamentable  blots  on  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — but  so  are  all  the  pontifical  and  Spanish  and 
Jesuitical  contrivances  which  suggested  them — blots  on 
humanity  all  of  them ;  and  whilst  Protestants  may  de- 
nounce them,  Catholics  have  no  right  to  do  so,  seeing 
that  they  were  not  original  contrivances  by  the  royal 
council  of  England,  but  vile  transplantations  from  the 
hot-beds  of  Rome  and  of  Spain.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  queen  and  government  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm  from  "religious"  traitors  ;  and  whilst  we  de- 
nounce the  cruelties  which  attended  the  measures  of 
self-defence,  we  must  be  permitted  still  more  to  de- 
nounce the  atrociously  unchristian  schemes  and  at- 
tempts, which  directly  suggested  such  contrivances. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  captivity  and  execution  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  after  seeing  the  attestation  of  the 
intended  murder  of  Elizabeth,  for  which  she  agreed  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  ?  Only  this,  that  the  queen  and 
her  council  were  selfish  and  provident  of  the  country's 
welfiu-e — whilst  Mary  and  her  faction  were  equally  sel- 
fish— but  also  recklessly  infatuated,  cowardly,  base,  and, 
therefore,  as  unworthy  of  sympathy  as  Elizabeth  and 
her  council  may  be  obnoxious  to  blame. 

The  results  of  Protestantism  were  gloriously  promoted 
and  expanded  by  Elizabeth — in  the  vast  improvement 
of  agriculture — internal  trade — and  foreign  commerce. 
Philip's  tyranny  ruined  the  Netherlands :  Elizabeth 
received  and  tolerated  the  fugitives.  New  manufac- 
tures, of  various  kinds,  energetically  advanced  the 
nation's  onward  march  to  supremacy  amongst  the 
most  industrious,  the  wealthiest  of  earth.  The  Royal 
Exchange  of  London — built  by  one  of  her  subjects — 
became  the  centre  of  commerce  extending  over  Europe, 
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and  to  Barbary,  Morocco,  Guinea,  and  Turkey.  Her  sailor, 
Willoughby,  actually  discovered  Archangel — and  a  Rus- 
sian trading  company  was  established.  Frobisher,  Davis, 
Raleigh,  Drake,  and  Cavendish,  are  names  of  high  re- 
nown : — ^these  men  were  EUzabeth's  discoverers  for  the 
world,  which  they  circumnavigated  at  no  expence  to  the 
nation,  because  they  had  to  fight  their  way  on  the  papal 
seas  of  the  Spanish  despot — ^and  brought  home  solid 
equivalents  as  well  as  contributions  to  "  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge."  Some  call  them  pirates — ^but,  if  they  were, 
they  robbed  from  a  thief — ^the  King  of  Spain — ^that 
wholesale  pirate  among  the  Indians, 

Elizabeth  defrayed  all  annual  expenses  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  great  she  rewarded  with 
words :  but  she  made  ample  provision  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  During  her  reign  of 
five-and-forty  years,  the  ParUament  granted  her  only 
three  millions  of  poimds  as  subsidies — subsidies,  be  it 
remembered,  imperatively  necessary  to  defend  the  nation 
from  the  Spaniards,  fooled  into  their  rash  attempts  by  the 
pope  and  the  Jesuits  and  their  faction  of  Cathohc  exUes,^ 

Need  I  enlarge  on  that  laurelled  band  of  mentalists — 
poetic  philosophers  and  philosophical  poets  who  wrote 
and  sang  for  the  admiration  of  the  Virgin  Queen  and 
all  posterity  1  A  Bacon  was  the  offspring  of  that  ex- 
pansive reign — destined  to  achieve  for  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  what  his  queen  so  nobly  began  and 
strove  to  consolidate  for  her  country  and  for  imiversal 
Protestantism — since  in  every  realm  that  movement  felt 
the  genial  touch  of  her  hearty  hand— or  heard  a  cheer 
from  the  imperial  Virgin  of  the  Isle.  And  Shakspeare, 
too,  sang  joyously  then — a  universe  of  mentaUty,  whom, 

>  Raumer,  ut  aniea,  p.  381. 
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as  the  Gospel,  we  never  read  without  fresh  thoughts  of 
delight  and  comfort.^ 

**  Some  gentler  passions  steal  into  my  mind^ 
(For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow) 
Or  be  more  cruel,  Loto,  or  be  more  kind. 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low  : 
Or  let  me  lire  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant.*' 

These  verses  were  composed  by  Elizabeth.  The  object 
of  their  introduction  is  evident — a  few  remarks  are 
necessary  on  the  foul  aspersions  recorded  against 
Elizabeth.  Lingard,  on  the  strength  of  two  very  ques- 
tionable authorities,  talks  of  EUzabeth's  "  feelings  blunted 
by  passion,^' — states  that  she  was  "regardless  of  her 
character  and  callous  to  every  sense  of  shame," — he 
mentions  one  "  indecent  act," — numbers  her  paramours 
— and  sums  up  the  horrible  account  by  saying  :  "  and 
it  was  afterwards  believed  that  her  licentious  habits 
survived,  even  when  the  fires  of  wantonness  had  been 
quenched  by  the  chill  of  age:" — these  be  "prave 
words  "  for  a  virgin  priest.  Castelnau,  a  distinguished, 
a  disinterested  Frenchman,  a  personal  witness  of  long- 
standing at  the  EngUsh  Court,  is,  at  least  equal  to 
Lingard's  Spanish  ambassador  and  partisan  authorities. 
"  And  if  they  have  wished  to  tax  her  falsely  with  love 
or  lust  (amour)  I  will  say  with  truth  that  these  are  the 
forged  inventions  of  her  evil-wishers  and  her  enemies 

>  *■  Bot  with  whom  shall  we  compare  the  unrivalled  Shakspeare,"  says 
Raomer,  ^  or  whom  shall  we  place  above  him  t  From  the  tenderest  emotions 
to  the  most  soblime  energy,  from  the  most  playful  humour  to  prophetic  dignity, 
he  eommands  the  whole  scale  of  feeling  and  of  thought ;  and  while  so  many 
rcoowned  poets  erect  their  throne  on  a  small  section  of  the  magic  circle  of 
poetry,  beyond  which  they  are  unable  to  pass,  he  lavishes  his  inexhaustible 
liiMiiiMi  in  an  directions,  and  conmiands  the  admiration  of  the  most  simple,  as 
wen  as  the  most  cultivated  minds.** 
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in  the  cabinets  of  tJie  ambassadors^  in  order  to  disgust 
those  to  whom  her  alUance  would  have  been  useful . . . ." 
Touching  her  unwilUngness  to  marry,  he  says :  "  She 
has  told  me  numberless  times,  and  long  before  I  was 
resident  at  her  Court,  that  even  to  save  her  life  she 
would  not  consent  to  marry  any  one  but  a  prince  of  a 
great  and  illustrious  house,  and  not  inferior  to  her 
own — more  for  the  benefit  of  her  coimtry  than  any 
particular  incUnation  of  her  own  ;  and  if  she  thought  that 
any  of  her  subjects  was  presumptuous  enough  to  desire 
her  for  a  wife,  she  would  never  see  him,  but,  contrary 
to  her  nature  which  had  no  cruelty  in  it,  she  would 
punish  him.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve 
that  she  was  as  chaste  as  she  was  prudent,  as  effects 
demonstrate."  His  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  interest- 
ing. "  A  good  proof  of  this  is  the  curiosity  which  she 
had  to  learn  so  many  sciences  and  foreign  languages ; 
and  her  being  so  constantly  employed  in  affairs  of  state, 
that  she  could  not  have  had  time  to  yield  to  amorous 
passions,  which  have  nothing  in  conmion  with  Uterature 
— as  the  ancients  have  wisely  shown  when  they  made 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  a  virgin  and  without  a 
mother,  and  the  muses  chaste  and  maidens.*     Never- 

*  •*  She  was  very  learned,"  says  Henault  "One  day^vhcn  she  was  Tisited  by 
Calignon,  who  was  Chaucellor  of  Navarre,  she  showed  hun  a  Latin  translatum 
which  she  had  made  of  certain  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  also  two  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  She  also  permitted  him  to  take  a  copy  of  a  Greek  epigram  which 
she  had  composed  ;  and  she  asked  his  opinion  on  certain  passages  of  LycophroOy 
wliicli  she  then  had  in  her  hand,  and  some  passages  of  which  she  was  desirous  to 
ti-anslate  : — but  her  greatest  science  was  that  of  reigning,  and  England  numbers 
her  amongst  her  greatest  kings." — AhrigSf  ii.  p.  614.  These  acquirements  were 
not  incompatible  with  the  pursuits  suggested  by  licentious  appetence,  but  they 
were  certainly  a  powerful  beacon-light,  a  stimulus  to  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 
The  quoeu's  example  roused  tlio  minds  of  her  people  to  intellectual  effort.  Hence 
the  unrivalled  power  of  thought  which  was  established  in  English  science  and 
literature  duruig  that  truly  glorious  reign — a  power  of  thought  which  still 
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theless,  adds  the  moralist,  ''  courtiers  say  that  honour, 
efipedally  that  of  women,  consists  in  its  reputation  only, 
which  makes  those  fortunate  who  have  a  good  one. 
And  if  I  have  permitted  myself  to  enlarge  in  the  praise 
of  this  queen,  the  particular  knowledge  I  have  had  of 
her  merits  will  be  my  lawfiil  excuse ;  the  recital  has 
aeemed  necessary  to  me,  in  order  that  the  queens  who 
shall  succeed  her  may  have  as  a  mirror  the  example  of 
her  virtues,  should  these  Memoirs,  against  my  intention, 
ever  see  the  light/'* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  assuming  that  those  men 
whom  Lingard  names,  were  the  *'  mistresses,''  as  it  were, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  what  a  wonderful  contrast  stands 
before  us !  Whilst  popes  and  kings  have  biuiJiened  their 
kingdom  with  the  support  of  tfmr  mistresses,  those  of 
Elizabeth  will  appear  before  us  as  energetic  servants  of 
the  country — eofhatisting  their  wealth  in  the  service  of 
their  queen — ever  eager  at  her  bidding  to  risk  fortune 
and  hfe  to  please  that  wonderful  queen,  whom  we  may 
truly  call  the  mistress  of  all  her  loyal  people — for  she 
truly  loved  them  all  intensely.  This,  then,  is  the  mighty 
gist  of  the  argument  : — assuming  the  fact,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  Elizabeth  stands  forth  rather  an  object 
of  admiration  than  blame  : — but  I  doubt  the  fact  alto- 
gether. That  the  queen  was  well-beloved,  is  beyond  all 
doubt :  that  her  gentle  heart  loved  equally  well : — that 
the  country — that  all  her  people  derived  benefit  from 
that  affection  which  she  turned  to  their  account  so 
nobly — all  this  is  beyond  all  doubt — but  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  not  the  infamous  thing  of  Lingard's  imagining.    The 


I  OS  to  the  minds  of  that  age,  and  well  it  might,  from  the  meaninglew, 
ilnllow  platitudes  of  the  present. 

■  Castelnau,  Mem.  (Pantheon  Litt  p.  127—8.)     lie  was  the  negotiator  of  the 
projected  marriage  between  the  queen  and  the  Duke  tVAnjou.     lb. 
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political  consequences  entailed  upon  a  nation  so  disas- 
trously by  kings,  through  their  royal  mistresses— espe- 
cially Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. — render  this  feature 
in  their  character  of  historical  moment :  but  this  excuse 
cannot  be  alleged  by  Lingard  for  soiUng  his  pages  with 
the  foe-concocted  infamy  he  flings  on  an  admirable 
queen.  In  lashing  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  right — ^for  the 
consequences  of  her  guilt  were  political,  as  well  as  inju- 
rious to  the  happiness  of  another  woman — and  a  vir- 
tuous queen  :  but  not  a  shadow  of  such  impeachment 
can  be  alleged  against  Elizabeth  —  except  from  the 
murky  brains  of  the  Jesuit  Parsons  and  his  Spanish 
faction.  Nay,  Elizabeth,  far  from  being  compromised 
to  any  of  these  "  favoured"  ones,  actually  consigned  one 
of  them  to  execution  when  he  presumed  to  be  a  traitor 
to  his  country.  If  he  was  base  enough  to  commit  that 
crime,  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  threatening  the 
queen  with  a  public  exposure  in  self-defence,  had  she 
been,  by  guilt,  in  his  power.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort 
— and  this  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  Elizabeth 
respecting  one  of  the  most  "favoured"  ones; — nor 
would  EUzabeth,  I  think,  have  ventured  to  put  the  fel- 
low to  the  extremity,  had  she  yielded  to  the  infamy  so 
plainly  suggested  by  Lingard.  Further,  nothing  but 
the  most  prurient  and  vindictive  "reUgious"  feeling  could 
have  induced  the  doctor  to  repeat  the  silly  tale  of  a 
"son"  of  Elizabeth,  whose  generation  he  found  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas,  with  other  documents  of  the 
rancorous  and  baffled  and  beaten  Spaniards.^ 

*  See  Lingard,  viii.  406,  and  Append,  note  x.  Nay,  the  very  dread  of  becom- 
ing a  mother  under  the  apprehension  of  dying  in  childbed,  as  her  physidaiM 
were  induced  to  predict,  was  one  of  the  motives  advanced  by  EHizabeth  agunst 
her  consenting  to  marry.  I  need  not  apply  the  argument :  ^  Et  alioqoi  tota 
vita  coalebs  k  nuptiis  abhomiit,  ab  iis,  qui  circa  earn  erant,  qu6  magis  ipsam  in 
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The  queeE*s  influence  over  the  nation  at  large  was 
feU  Wnignly*  All  was  advancemeGts — all  was  improTe- 
ilnent,— and  nowhere  the  bleak  stagnatiou  of  the  olden 
time.  Rapidly,  uninterruptedly,  tlie  nation  sped  forward 
to  wealth,  glory,  and  renown.  The  palaces  displayed 
qual  magnificence  and  taste,  and  paintings  or  fine 
tapestry  adorned  the  rooms  and  beautified  the  halls. 
The  ii^ial  mode  of  hfe  was  simple  and  moderate,  hut  on 
ftstin  occasions,  on  the  visits  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  the  Eke  national  calls  for  display,  Eli2abeth  was 
fond  of  showing  forth  her  royal  splendour*  Then 
tt  wad  that  magnificent  processions,  elegant  ballets, 
eomediee,  and  tragedies,  alternated  with  seriouB  con- 
vei^ationB.  ''As  wisdom  and  secrecy  appeared  in  her 
council,  so  hospital  ity*  charity,  and  splendour  were 
dSuted  over  the  whole  court '' — never  were  heart  and 
miticl  more  admirably  attuned  to  unison,  or  rather,  in 
beautiful  concord.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Elizabeth, 
fully  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  her  understanding, 
aimed  too  much,  perhaps,  at  making  an  impression  by  her 
ty ;  and  too  unmindfiil  of  the  chilling  hand  of  time, 
ed  to  retain  externally  the  youthful  yigour  of  her 
mind — but  there  are  those  amongst  women,  whose  minds 
and  whose  hearts  time  fiirrowg  not — ^and  if  their  features 
haTe  lost  the  smile  so  bewitching,  their  minds  and  their 


I  liabermt^  uije^tQ  permedieortim  ■pgga^ooeiii  metn,  ^  Qooei{i«Tct  f^e, 
■t  Ib  fBCgpttto  morete%WP/'—T^iUiiMuti  lib.  cjtxiv  Surely  Dr,  Lingwd  mast 
1 1ll0IMItir  ftt  p.  435,  of  D'OftsaC^i  Letters^  vol  ii.,  where  the  Bubject  Ifl 
t  Uk  |i%ilolo|ieyiy,  luid  in  Uie  pbmest  pofieible  terms  is  afBrmcd  Uio 
lavpaii&tlit^  of  wbftt  the  doctor  ia  ple»acd  ta  throw  out.  Every  one  koowB  ihftt 
whm  llk«  Duke  d*At«!ti^oii  urged  his  eait  with  ixnportmiity,  die  <|ueen  exckimed 
fktA  lb*  did  lurl  UiJE&k  i^t&  was  so  UtUe  t^tebvcd  by  her  sobjecU  as  that  they 
to  bfiry  her  Wfore  her  time.  D^0e^t*»  &imotstor,  Ani^lot  de  Im 
(  myn  **  thai  th«  aaai«  physl<sd  c^ose  which  preveuted  her  mart7ingj 
mmn  hftv«  prKcMtd  niemlkm^^mr^lfitrt  du  1  Fev,  1597,  note  U. 
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hearts  smile  on  for  ever  :  they  know  it — and  are  loath 
to  resign  the  prerogative  of  exalted  natures.  But  in 
spite  of  these  little  vanities  and  weaknesses,  to  which 
many  persons  have  attached  far  too  much  importance, 
no  court  had  yet  been  so  polished,  and  so  morale  so  intel- 
ligent, and  so  romantic.^  How  far  inferior,  in  every 
respect,  was  the  otherwise  so  highly  extolled  court  of 
France  under  Catherine  de'Medici  and  her  sons !  Let 
a  Frenchman,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  &r-{amed  De 
Thou,  give  his  opinion  of  Queen  EUzabeth.  ''Elizabeth," 
he  says,  "  was  of  a  lofty  mind  and  manly  spirit — ^rapidly 
matured  for  the  serious  business  of  Ufe  by  her  early 
fortune.  She  governed  by  her  own  imderstanding,  not 
through  that  of  others  ;  ably  combined  moderation  with 
prudence — was  severe  only  to  the  arrogant  and  intrac- 
table nobility,  but  mild  to  all  others.  From  the  first 
to  the  last,  she  inspired  the  former  with  respect  and  the 
latter  with  aflFection — rewarding  real  merit  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  her  favours  seem  a  right  to  the 
deserving — ^frugal  in  expenditure  lest  she  should  oppress 
her  people  by  exhausting  taxes — far  from  being  extra- 
vagant  and  intemperate  in  her  enjoyments,  she  was  not 
avaricious,  but  provident  for  the  future.  Cautious,  and 
full  of  solicitude  in  the  responsibilities  so  worthy  of  a 
sovereign,  her  deeds  in  the  present  were  deposits  against 
futiuity.  Cherishing  peace  at  home,  her  wisdom  and 
policy  gave  a  vent  to  the  warlike  and  ardent  spirits  of 
her  people  in  battle-fields  afer  from  her  shores:  she 
would  prove  to  the  world  that  although  ruled  by  a 


1  Raumer.  But  Dr.  Lingard,  howeyer,  says  :  **  The  court  imitated  the 
manners  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  place  in  which,  according  to  Faunt,  *  all 
enormities  reigned  in  the  highest  degree,'  or,  according  to  Harrington, '  where 
there  was  no  loye,  bnt  that  of  the  lusty  god  of  gallantry,  AmnodeuR.*  '* 
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woman,  the  energies,  the  martial  prowess,  the  renown 
of  a  people  need  suflfer  no  diminution — nor  were  they 
ever  impaired.  Full  of  moderation,  her  mind  was 
ayerse  to  severity  and  bloodshed ;  and,  judging  from 
her  own  feelings,  she  was  no  advocate  for  the  com- 
pulsion of  conscience.  Yet  did  she  object  to  grant 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which,  imder  pretence  of 
religion,  would,  in  those  times,  disturb  public  tran* 
quiUity :  when  conspiracies  became  frequent,  she  sharp- 
eaed  the  laws  against  the  factious — but  less  from  her 
own  inclination  than  by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  who 
feared  as  much  for  her  safety  as  for  their  own,  in  the 
imminent  perils  which  suggested  the  edicts.  But  these 
severities  were  inflicted  more  on  the  property,  than  the 
persons,  of  the  proscribed  factions  :  and  thus  she  has 
been  taxed  with  the  charge  of  avarice,  which  ought 
rather  to  fall  on  her  ministers,  whilst  her  mercy  in 
sparing  the  Uves  of  offenders  won  for  her  no  grateful 
acknowledgment.  In  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniard's 
armada — ^the  preparation  of  so  many  years,  and  at  so 
vast  an  outlay — ^her  good  fortime  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous; for  it  was  dispersed  by  aid  from  on  high 
rather  than  the  arms  of  men, — and  the  Spaniard's 
ambition  and  his  iniquitous  covetousness  of  empire  were 
visited  with  providential  retribution — condemned  by  a 
judgment  of  heaven. 

"  Elizabeth  was  apt  at  learning  and  eager  for  know- 
ledge :  she  knew  Latin  and  spoke  it  with  ease.  German 
she  spoke  correctly  from  its  similitude  to  her  own  lan- 
guage ;  her  French  was  not  without  a  foreign  accent ; 
but  she  conversed  in  Itahan  with  the  greatest  elegance  : 
she  deUghted  in  poetry  and  music* 

*  Her  lore  of  learning  was  no  great  and  long-continued,  that  in  licr  ()5th  year 
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"Many  of  the  aspersions  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  her  by  her  reUgious  enemies,  have  been  greatly 
confuted  by  her  long  and  happy  reign,  prosperous  to 
the  end,  defended  by  the  invisible  arm  of  the  Divinity.* 
It  was  her  pleasure  to  be  courted,  and  complimented 
for  her  beauty,  and  to  seem — videri — occupied  with  love^ 
even  in  her  old  age — renewing,  as  it  were,  by  this 
mental  pastime,  the  memory  of  those  fabulous  isles, 
whereon  chivalrous  worthies  and  stalwart  heroes  roamed, 
and  manifested  love,  which  she  required  to  be  divested,  by 
generous  virtue,  of  all  its  grossness.^    By  this  policy,  if 


she  traoslated  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Cnrioailj. 
She  excelled  on  the  virginals,  and  understood  the  most  difficult  muaie  ;  but 
dancing  was  her  chief  delight ;  and  in  that  exercise  she  displayed  a  grm49e  and 
elasticity  which  were  universally  admireil.  She  retained  her  partiality  for  it  to 
the  last :  few  days  passed  in  which  the  young  nobility  of  the  court  wm  nol 
called  to  dance  before  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  queen  herself  condeacended  to 
perform  her  part  in  a  galliard  with  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  in  her  69th  year. — 
Raumer  and  Lingard,  and  their  authorities. 

'  It  is  curious  to  find  that  this  generous  argument  in  favour  of  EUabetih^ 
protracted  reign  of  prosperity,  has  been  turned  against  her  by  a  modem  JesiiH. 
Giobcrti  says  that  one  of  the  modem  Jesuits,  addressing  a  congregation,  told 
the  devotees,  that  when  Elizabeth  began  to  reign,  God  offered  her  the  choiea 
between  a  sliort  and  difficult  reign,  with  heaven  beyond  ;  or  a  long  and  pros- 
perous one,  with  the  other  place  in  reserve  hereafter.  The  queen,  said  tlio 
Jesuit,  chose  the  latter  prospects  ;  and,  to  the  present  time,  ever  and  anon  then 
issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  a  voice  mournfully  crying  :  ^  O  Qneen^ 
thou  art  damned  !  O  Queen,  thou  art  damned  !  '* — 77  Oeauita  Moderno.  Sorely 
this  is  not  one  of  the  facts  in  the  modem  Annual  Letten  of  the  English  Jandti ; 
however,  it  is  '^  curious,"  if  not  very  '^  edifying."  But  do  not  suppose  that  soch 
legends  were,  in  the  olden  time,  confined  to  the  ^<  papists  "  and  Jesuits.  If  yon 
visit  the  castle  of  Framlinglumi,  in  Suffolk,  they  will  show  you  a  room  whera 
**  tlie  Bloody  Mary  brought  forth  a  terpenU"  Nay,  they  will  show  you  the 
image  of  the  same  impressed  upon  the  wall  against  vhich  il  leaped— Ukd  then 
vanished,  I  suppose  to  whence  it  originally  came,  which  need  not  be  named  to 
"  ears  polite." 

>  '<  Ambiri,  coli  ob  formam,  et  amoribus  etiam  inclinatA  jam  setate  vaearo 
videri  voluity  de  fabulosis  insulis  per  illam  relaxationem  renovatA  quasi  memoriAy 
in  quibus  equites  ac  strenui  homines  errabant,  et  amores,  foBditate  omni  prohi- 
bitA  generos^  per  virtutem  exercebant."  Perhaps  H^nault's  idea  is  as  near  to  tbo 
fact  as  any  :  ^  One  of  the  greatest  springs  of  Elisabeth's  policy  was  to  hold 
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ahe  exposed  her  fSsiir  name  to  the  aspersion  of  the 
xnalerdent,  she  did  not  diminish  the  majesty  of  royal 
power,  in  whose  administration  she  never  swerved  from 
the  right  Une  of  sovereignty.  In  her  were  seen  noble 
Yirtues,  worthy  of  the  greatest  king — and  but  few 
defecta,  and  such  as  are  excusable  in  her  sex.  Many 
sought  to  obscure  her  glory  out  of  reUgious  hatred,  and 
ascribed  to  cruelty  what  she  did  only  from  necessity 
and  her  own  safety  ;  so  that  to  do  away  with  the  envy 
which  some  evince,  nothing  is  wanted  but  time,  which 
will  in  future  prove  to  be  the  best  panegyrist  of  Eliza- 
beth, since  nothing  comparable  to  her  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  or  will  easily  be  found  in  that 
d  the  future. 

"She  was  tall  of  stature  and  majestic,  and  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  health  to  her  extreme  old  age ; 
and  then  a  placid,  tranquil  death  ended  her  most 
prosperous  life, — since  no  sadness,  no  wretchedness,  no 
gioomy  terror,  no  impatience  of  pain,  no  torment,  no 
convulsions  preceded : — but  a  few  days  before  she  ex- 
pired, she  suffered  from  that  atony  of  the  nervous 
system,  whereby  her  voice,  and  mind,  yielding  with 
their  shattered  frame- work,  were  affected,  and  she  gra- 
dually expired  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March, 
1603."* 

fortii  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  even  to  some  of  her  subjects,  the  bait 
of  her  marriage,  and  keep  them  all  in  subjection  by  that  hope." — ff^iault, 
Abrigif  iL  614.  Truly  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  imagine  that  Elizabeth  could 
comd£9cemd  to  debase  herself  by  yielding  to  that  which,  of  all  tilings,  most 
eflSsetaally  homiliates  and  fetters  woman.  That  conviction  alone  was  enough 
lo  defend  Elizabeth. 

>  Tbnao.  lib.  cxxix.  Various  circumstances  have  been  recorded  of  the  last 
&  amenta  of  Elizabeth  :  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  her  physical  condition 
opk rating  on  a  mind  harastied  by  importunate  questions  respecting  an  event  (the 
■DCkeanon)  which  she  had  long  refused  to  answer.  The  cruel  besiegers  of  a 
deatVbed  hare  much  to  answer  for  in  their  heartless  depravity.    This  is  not 
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The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  herself 
in  the  midst,  its  universal  influence,  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Justice  has  not  been  done  to  that  splendid  epoch  of 
England's  rule  amongst  the  nations,  when  Grod  an- 
nounced her  destiny.  To  EUzabeth  belongs  the  gloiy 
of  having  evoked,  promoted,  and  ratified  that  i^irit  of 


the  place  to  enter  into  the  friyolous,  the  stupid,  and  hobgoblin  argmnent,  i 
eyen  the  ^'  sagacious  "  Lingard  would  palm  upon  his  readers ;  but  I  mntt  be 
permitted  to  denounce  the  wicked  craft  of  Charles  Butler,  who  talked  of  *■  dw 
gloom  and  mental  agony  which  embittered  the  last  days  of  her,  by  whose  mmie- 
ters  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  were  devised " — and  then  he  qaofeei^  in 
proof  of  his  opinion,  what  do  you  think  ?  Why,  '<  two  letters  written  1^  die 
Emperor  Aurengzehe,  in  his  last  moments,"  on  the  vanity  of  human  life^  and  die 
certainty  of  judgment  /  And  yet  this  man  was  a  lawyer.  What  would  he  nj 
if  we  groped  up  the  dreadfiil  deaths  of  many  popes — and  modem  ones  too— dMi 
is,  since  the  Reformation  ?  What  would  he  say  to  the  latter  days  of  the  fianoai 
Cardinal  Commendone,  whose  ^  last  moments,"  as  related  by  his  friend  Gndani, 
are  a  thousand  times  more  humiliating  than  those  of  Elizabedi — and  jet^  who 
cries  a  '<  judgment  ?  "'*  I  believe  that  in  certain  states  of  the  body  as  it  dwindles 
into  death,  dreadful  thoughts,  in  health  suppressed,  will  rise  as  ruthless  lories  to 
torment  the  guilty  soul  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth,  neither  the  anteoedent  nor 
the  consequent  ia  made  out — except  in  the  judgment-seat  of  rancoroos  bigotxy — 
such  as  lurks,  though  muffled,  in  the  exquisitely  sly  ^  Afemoin  of  ike  Eh^UA 
Catholics,  by  Charles  Butler,  of  Lincoln's  Inn."  "  But  I  supply  as  to  her  reli- 
gious and  Christian  behaviour  in  her  last  sickness  what  this  writer  is  silent  ia 
She  had  several  of  her  learned  and  pious  bishops  frequenUy  about  her,  peifbnn- 
ing  the  last  offices  of  religion  with  her,  as  particularly  Watson,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, her  almoner,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  chiefly  the  archbishop,  widi 
whom  in  their  prayers  she  very  devoutly,  both  in  her  eyes,  hands,  and  toqgoe^ 
and  with  great  fervency,  joyned.  She  cared  not  to  have  any  other  diaeoorse 
but  with  them,  about  her  spiritual  estate.  And  though  she  was  impatient  of  aiqr 
speeches  of  others  with  her,  yet  she  was  ever  well  pleased  to  hear  the  Aidi- 
bishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London  give  her  comfort  and  council  and  goodword. 
And  most  heartily  and  devoutly  prayed  continually  with  them,  and  nuUdng 
signs  and  shows,  to  her  last  remembrance,  of  the  sweet  comfort  she  took  in  their 
presence  and  assistance,  and  of  the  unspeakable  joy  she  was  going  into."  .... 
Then  follows  the  prayer  which  was  made  for  the  dying  queen.  **  Her  death 
drawing  near,  the  archbishop  exhorted  her  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  die 
better  to  draw  her  mind  from  other,  secular,  things  concerning  her  kingdom  and 
successor,  that  some  then  of  her  court  propounded  to  her.  To  which  good 
advice  to  stay  her  at  that  hour,  she  answered  him  [that]  she  did  so,  nor  did  her 
mind  wander  from  God.  And  as  a  sign  thereof,  when  she  could  not  speak,  sIm 
was  observed  to  lift  up  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven."— ifi9.  Bith.  KetmOtB 
Coll.  Bib.  Lantd.  xlix.  f.  23. 
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entefprise,  persovenng  industry,  elastic  hopefulness, 
honaet  pride,  and  proud  honesty,  which  have  made  this 
natioQ  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  bank  of  the 
universe — just  aa  its  metropolis  is,  by  its  geographical 
position,  the  centre  of  the  habitable  earth — the  verita- 
ble pole  round  about  which  the  world  of  action  revolves. 
It  is  the  broad  and  long  and  deep  foundation  laid  by 
Kliiabetli,  and  the  ministers  she  selected  and  governed, 
which  has  enabled  the  nation  to  suffer  and  emerge  from 
moml,  social,  and  political  shocks,  such  as  would  have 
iriielmed  any  other,  or  left  them  to  splinter  or  flounder 

I  in  restless  insecurity  and  irksome  discontentment — ^as  a 
iietghbouring  nation,  by  every  revolution  which  has  tried 
the  temper  of  its  metal,  or  the  soundness  of  its  hull- 
To  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  splendid  charac- 
teristics  of  the  nation — to  bring  the  argument  home  to 
tke  present  time  of  dim  uncertaintyj  when  weak  minds 
elitTer  and  little  ones  croak  despairingly,  whilst  all 
diould  be  stirring  in  loyal  energy  as  the  men  of  Eliza- 
beth— to  p'ovSy  by  the   example  of  Elizabeth,  that  a 

I  people's  advancement,  prosperity,  and  happiness  are 
proportioned  to  the  immediate  affection  of  their  sove- 

I  re^t  from  whom  they  are  not  set  widely  apart — whom 
they  can  bless  for  blessings  received,  to  whom  they  can 

I  ^miiy  and  trtd^  appeal  for  redress  in  their  wrongs,  for 
relief  in  their  sufferings^ — to  show  forth  these  desirable 
truths^  is  a  labour  of  love,  to  be  achieved  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  For,  every  nation  of  earth  looks  to  Bri- 
tatBv  as  ^e  mariner  on  trackless  oceans  chronicles  his 
progress  by  the  star  of  day  on  the  meridian.  A  spirit- 
stirring  theme — a  glorious  enterprise  will  it  be,  thus 
from  tile  past,  so  ungratefully  obscured,  so  perversely 
neglected,  to  evolve  axioms  of  wisdom  for  the  guidance 

I  2 
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of  the  present  unto  prosperous  contentment — ^to  gene- 
rate a  ftitui'e,  whose  glory  and  good  shall  be  sufficient^ 
if  they  but  equal  the  glory  and  good  of  the  loyid  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  From  such  a  contemplation  it 
is  with  sadness  and  regret  that  I  must  now  pursue  tihe 
troublous  history  of  the  Jesuits. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  of  that  infatuaiticm 
which  impelled  a  section  of  the  Jesuits,  with  Piarsons  at 
its  head,  to  entertain  the  hope  or  the  idea  of  changing 
the  royal  succession  of  England.  How  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for?  By  that  confinned  perversity  whidi 
never  permits  certain  natures  to  resign  a  bad  cause,  and 
retrace  their  steps  into  the  paths  of  honour  or  honerty 
— if  they  ever  trod  therein.  For  a  comprehenfidve 
statement  respecting  the  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  fection 
in  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  wc  must  rely  in  fiill  con- 
fidence on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Cardinal 
D'Ossat.^  In  a  letter  written  to  Henry  IV.  in  1601,  he 
thus  exposes  the  views  and  position  of  the  Jesintico- 

^  Few  historic  characters  haye  enjoyed  the  fame  of  this  Frenchman.  He  wm 
one  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  says  Butler,  who  have  united  every  Totoe 
in  theu*  praise.  He  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  equal  favour  by  Be  Thoa  and 
Pallavicino,  by  Wicquefort  in  England,  and  the  Jesuit  GMncci  ftt  Rome^  who 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  And  his  destiny  was  a  moral — ^an  enconnge- 
ment  to  all  who  need  tlie  hope  of  worldly  recompense  for  striving  to  perform  to 
the  utmost  their  duty  as  men — in  which  term  erery  duty  of  God's  emtnre  is 
included.  From  a  situation  so  low,  that  his  family  was  never  known,  D^Ossat 
raised  himself  by  his  talents,  and  the  undcviating  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his 
conduct,  to  be  the  vice-ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  See  of  RoiDe 
•—the  centre,  at  tliat  time,  of  the  most  important  negotiations.  He  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  pope,  as  an  expression  of  his 
esteem, honoured  him  with  the  purple.  "His  penetration,"  says  L'Aroest, 
**  was  prodigious.  Ho  formed  his  resolutions  with  such  discernment^  thftt  in  all 
the  various  concerns  and  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  a  single  fiJss 
step  has  not  been  discovered."  His  letters,  which  minutely  detail  his  diplomatie 
tnmsactions,  are  so  replete  with  solid  judgment  and  practical  wisdom,  thai  thtagr 
may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  investigBite  the 
little  things  of  mighty  monarchs. 
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faction.  *' As  far  back  as  1594  was  published 
k  in  Knglishj  which  the  Spaniards  cauned  to  be 
written  by  an  English  Jeeuit,  named  Parsons,  and 
drciilatcd  tliioughout  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
e%*erywhere  else,  where  they  thought  that  the  book 
might  pmve  meful  to  tlieir  views,  hn  object  waB  and 
is  to  demonstrate  and  induce  the  world  to  believe,  that 
for  many  hundred  yeai^s  there  ha^s  not  been  in  England 
either  king  or  queen  legitinaatelj  entitled  to  the  crown ; 
it  excludes  all  the  sovereigns  of  England  on  the  score 
of  hnving  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  disinherited, 
or  bastards^  or  heretics,  or  by  reason  of  some  other 
d^ect :  oonsequently,  it  excludes  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning 
Q,  Ehzabeth,  all  those  who  are  of  the  blood  royal 
of  England — the  nearest  relatives  of  the  queen,  as  the 
King  of  Scotland  and  Arabella,  who  aic  her  nearest 
kindred  *  ,  .  ,  ,  Having  thus  excluded  from  the  throne 
of  England  all  the  Scotch  and  Enghsli,  this  precious 
book  strives  to  show  that  the  true  right  to  the  throne 
lapsed  to  the  late  King  of  Spain,  Philip  IL,  then  living, 
and  to  hii  children, — and  it  deduces  the  succession  by 
two  channele,  aflSrming  that  the  succession  of  England 
liaa  lap^d  to  two  families — the  House  of  Britanny,  and 
tfae  House  of  Portugal : — the  House  of  Britanny  by 
meoa  of  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  King  of  England,  who  was  married  to  Alain 
Fergeant  L,  Duke  of  Britanny — from  which  marriage 
the  said  book  pretends  that  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Britanny  have,  to  the  present  day,  descended. 
SecoQfUy, — to  the  House  of  PortugaL  by  reason  of 
Pliihppa^  daughter  of  Jean  Le  Grand,  son  of  King 
Edward  IIL  and  Blanche,  only  (laughter  and  heir  <»f 
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Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edmond,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  III.,  Kmg  of  England.  Philippa 
was  married  to  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal ;  from  this 
marriage  the  book  pretends  that  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  House  of  Portugal  have,  to  the  present 
day,  descended.  Now  it  follows,  says  this  book,  that 
all  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Britanny 
have  centred  in  the  person  of  the  Infianta  of  Spain,  who 
is  married  to  the  Archduke  Albert : — ^therefore  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  belongs  to  the 
Infanta  ....  In  like  manner,  says  the  book,  all  the 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Portugal  are 
merged  in  the  person  of  the  late  King  Phihp  XL  ol 
Spain,  and  his  children  : — therefore  to  him  it  waa  due^ 
and  to  his  children  it  is  due  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Now,  although  these  propositions  and  their 
consequences  are  frivolous  sophisms,  and  contrary  to  all 
right  and  custom,  and  partly  false,  yet,  as  your  Majesty 
is  aware,  the  late  King  of  Spain  always  made  a  great 
deal  of  them,  and  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  the  scheme 
— ^as  does  the  new  king,  his  son."  And  whilst  these 
ridiculous  genealogical  discoveries  did  immense  credit 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  the  King 
of  Spain  made  them  weighty  argiunents  by  the  solid 
largesses  he  flung  to  the  CathoUc  exiles  of  England,  who 
therefore  advocated  his  Jesuitical  pretensions.  "  To 
this  end  have  aimed  and  still  aim  all  the  caresses,  the 
pensions,  the  largesses,  and  other  gifts,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  lavished  and  still  lavish  on  the  Catholics 
of  England  who  are  exiled  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  have  taken  refuge  not  only  in  the  Netherlands  and 
in  Spain,  but  also  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  chiefly  on  those  whom  they  thhik  likely  to  prove  ser- 
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>iceable  on  account  of  their  nobility^  kindredj  or  aJKance 
— or  oo  account  of  their  abilities  and  valoui\  Precisely 
to  the  same  end  and  aim  are  the  colleges  and  seminaries 
established  by  the  Spaniards  expressly  for  the  Englifihj  at 
Douay,  and  at  St*  Omer's,  where  they  receive  the  youths 
of  the  best  famihes  in  England,  in  order  to  compel  into 
their  service  the  relatives  and  friends  of  these  youths, 
whose  influence  and  exertions  are  thus  directed  in  Eng- 
land :  the  principal  care  of  the  teachers  in  these  colleges 
and  seminaries  being  to  catechise,  to  nourish,  to  educate 
the  said  young  gentlemen  of  Elegland  in  the  belief  and 
firm  faith  that  the  late  King  of  Spain  possessed,  and 
that  his  children  now  possess,  the  true  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  that  it  is  thus  useful 
and  expedient  for  the  Catholic  religion,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  all  over  Christendom.  And  when 
these  young  gentlemen  of  England  have  gone  through 
their  preliminary  studies,  and  have  attained  a  certain 
age,  then,  in  order  to  Bpaniai*dise  them  completely— 
pour  mhe^er  des  ks  Espfiffuoliser^they  are  transported 
from  the  Netherlanils  into  Spain,  where  tliere  are  other 
colleges  for  them,  and  there  they  are  instructed  in  pliilo- 
Mphy  and  theology,  and  confirmed  in  the  said  belief 
and  holy  faith,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
belonged  to  the  late  King  of  Spain,  Philip  IL,  and 
now  belongs  to  his  children.  And  after  these  young 
gentlemen  of  England  have  tims  completed  then*  coui'se 
of  studies,  those  among  them  who  are  considered  most 
Spaniardised,  most  coui^ageous,  and  most  confirmed  in 
tJia  Spanish  Credo,  are  sent  into  England  to  sow  that 
fiutk  and  win  over  to  it  those  who  have  not  left  the 
eotmtry,  and  to  act  m  spies,  and  inform  the  Spaniards  of 
what  is  going  on  in  England,  and  what  they  think  niiglit 
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and  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  reduce  England  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  in  order,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, to  endure  martyrdom  as  well,  or,  rather,  more  fiwr 
the  said  Spanish  faith  than  for  the  Catholic  rdigUm} 
The  Spanish  troops  formerly,  and  very  lately,  sent  into 
Ireland  are  also  for  the  same  purpose,  to  seize  in  the 
interim  all  they  can  of  the  queen's  dominions,  and  thus 
to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  some  day  for  the  invasion 
of  England/'  After  alluding  to  the  foreign  resistance 
foreseen  as  inevitable  to  this  scheme  of  the  Spanish 


^  Mr.  Borrow,  of  tlie  Bible  in  Spain,  visited  one  of  these  colleges^  »t  Yallft- 
dolid.  His  ob8ei*yations  will  be  found  as  inconsistent  as  the/  are  false  (in  Hhtt 
most  important  points),  according  to  all  tliat  we  have  hitherto  read,  and  the 
present  testimony  (acknowledged  to  be  most  respectable)  of  Cardiaal  D*Osnt. 
Still  there  is  something  so  racy  in  the  man's  originality,  that  I  am  anxiooa  to 
state  my  motive  in  transfixing  the  sentiments  which  I  liave  before  q[aoted  from 
his  curious  and  most  entertaining  pilgrimage.  Therefore,  let  me  rather  be  mMler- 
stood  to  vituperate  the  method  of  tliose  who  seem  to  imagine  that  they  OMi 
defend  the  Church  of  England,  by  means  similar  to  those  which  the  Jesuits  and 
all  propagandists  employed  and  employ,  to  undermine  our  hearty  ProtestantiaB. 
Such  means,  it  is  clear,  will  never  answer,  in  the  long  run.  Let  each  i 
mean  each  Protestant — ask  himself  what  is  the  Church  of  England — I  \ 
what  constitutes  the  Church  of  England  essentially  T  The  question  will  lead  him 
into  an  intricate  investigation  ;  but  if  he  pursue  it  heartily,  he  will  be  able  to 
discover  that  we  have  not  as  yet  established  amongst  us  that  upright,  conmstent, 
God-beloved  design  whicli  the  sacred  name  of  Protestant  is  worthy  to  diristen. 
Here  is  Mr.  Sorrow's  account  of  one  of  the  colleges  alluded  to  so  plainly,  so 
strikingly,  so  politically,  by  Cardinal  D'Oseat  <<  Of  all  the  curiosities  of  this 
college,  the  most  remarkable  is  tlie  picture-gallery,  whidi  contauis  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  portraits  of  a  variety  of  scholars  of  this  house  who  erentaaDy 
suffered  martyrdom  in  EIngland,  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation  in  the  angrj 
times  of  the  SUtli  Edward  ( !)  and  Jicrce  Elisabeth.  Yes,  in  this  very  house  were 
many  of  those  pale,  smiling,  half-foreign  priests  educated,  who,  like  stealthy 
grimalkins,  traversed  green  Enghmd  in  all  directions ;  crept  into  old  h^l^ 
beneath  umbrageous  rookeries,  fanning  the  dying  embers  of  popery,  with  no 
other  hope,  nor  perhaps  wish,  tlian  to  perish  disembowelled  by  the  bloody  hands 
of  the  executioner,  amongst  the  yells  of  a  rabble  as  bigoted  as  tliemselves :  priests 
like  Bedingfield  and  Garnet,  and  many  others  who  have  left  a  name  in  English 
story.  Doubtless  many  a  liistory,  only  the  more  wonderful  for  being  true, 
could  be  wrought  out  of  the  archives  of  the  Englisli  popish  seminary  at  Valhi- 
dolid." — BiUe  in  Spain,  c.  xxi. 
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mMCCBmon,  the  cardiual  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  The  pope 
fiiredeeBS  aiid  behevea  in  this  resistance  M^hich  will  be 
made  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  aistor ;  aud  has 
imiigmed  iii  his  mind  that  he  might  succeed  in  makiug 
the  Duke  of  Parma*  or  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Farnese* 
King  of  England  after  the  death  of  the  queen.  [The 
reader  remembers  that  this  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
Jesuit  ParBons],  Your  Majesty  will  easily  believe  that 
he  wishes  them  to  attain  tliis  dignity  on  account  of  the 
aUianoe  which  connects  them  to  his  Hohness,  and,  more- 
aver*  because  they  are  devoted  Catholics,  and  accounted 
good  and  moderate  princes,  and  his  Holiness  would  tliink 
he  was  doing  a  deed  agreeable  to  God,  and  profitable  to 
the  Cathohc  rehgion  .  ,  ,  .  Moreover,  his  HoUness  intends 
to  aid  these  two  princes  with  all  his  forces,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritualj  and  with  all  the  authority  which  he 
hai  over  the  Catholic  princes,  lords,  cities  and  nations* 
About  four  years  ago,  his  Ilohness  created  in  England  a 
certain  nrck-priest,  in  order  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  and 
all  the  Catbohcs  of  the  kingdom  might  have  some  autho- 
rity, to  whom  they  might  have  recourse  in  the  aflairs  of 
tho  Catholic  rehgion,  so  as  to  unite  them  among  them- 
selves, and  suggest  to  them  the  best  method  for  their 
preservation,  and  for  the  re-estabUshmcntof  the  CathoHc 
religion.  His  Holiness  has  been  persuaded  to  believe 
that  by  this  means  he  will  be  able  to  effectuate  a  great 
part  of  what  he  will  desire.  And  I  know  it  is  said  that 
his  Holiness  has  lately  sent  to  his  nuncio  in  the  Nether- 
hmda^  three  breves,  which  he  is  to  keep  until  he  knows 
tint  the  queen  is  dead,  and  tben  he  is  to  send  them  into 
England — one  to  the  ecclesi^istics,  the  second  to  the 
nobility,  and  the  third  to  the  people.  By  these  breves 
the  throe  sections  of  the  English  nation  are  admouislied 
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and  exhorted  by  his  Holiness  to  remain  united  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  receive  a  Catholic  king  whom  his 
Holiness  shall  name,  such  as  shall  seem  agreeable,  profit- 
able, and  honourable,  and  all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
Grod,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls."  ^  Thus  did  Father 
Parsons  originate  a  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland.  None  but  those  whose  in&r 
tuation  made  them  unreasonable,  looked  upon  the  project 
without  ridiculing  its  wild  absurdity.  Pasquin,  the 
Roman  Punch,  said  : — "  If  any  man  will  buy  the  king- 
dom of  England,  let  him  repair  to  a  merchant,  with 
a  black  square  cap,  in  the  city,  and  he  shall  have  a  very 
good  pennj^worth  of  it."^  Thus  spake  Pasquin  to  Mor- 
forio :  but  Pope  Clement  had  said  to  the  cardinal : — 
"Neither  you  nor  I  are  so  old,  but  that  we  may  yet 
behold  Elizabeth  subdued.  England  has  been  conquered 
often,  and  may  be  conquered  again.^'  He  called  the 
queen  "  an  old  woman  without  a  husband,  and  without 
a  certain  successor."^  Henry  IV.  treated  the  project  as 
a  chimaera,  as  based  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  exiles, 
who  promised  more  than  they  could  perform — ^feeble 
instruments,  doubtful  fiiends,  and  dangerous  advisers.* 
Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  prosecuted  the  Jesuit-scheme 
with  their  usual  infatuation.  They  retained  spies  in 
France,  in  England,  and  Scotland,  who  pretended  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  Spaniards,  but  served  them  devo- 
tedly, especially  by  forwarding  the  correspondence  to 
and  fi*om  England  ;  and  some  of  these  spies  were  men 
of  worthless,  desperate  characters.     With  one  of  them 

1  Lettres  du  Card.  D'Ossat,  v.  55. 

3  BuUer,  Mem.  ii.  51 .  »  D'Oeeat,  u.  434—6. 

*  Lottres  du  Card.  D'Ossat,  v.  Supplem.  p.  52  ;  Butler,  ubi  tuprd. 
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PhiBODS  corresponded  :  their  hiding-places  were  Paris 
and  the  principal  seaports  of  Franco,^ 

Vain  was  the  macliination.  The  scheme  fell  to  the 
ground^ — to  nothing — a  frivolous,  ridiculous  concoction 
which  was  doubtless  never  seriously  entertained  by 
Parsons  himself  Doubtless  his  systematic  exposition 
of  the  Spanish  pretensions  was  intended  to  cover  the 
invasion  of  England^ — in  nothing  but  the  arbitrament  of 
anus  did  Parsons  confide.  Repeated  disappointment 
blasted  that  hope  under  Elizabeth  :  but  he  counted  on  a 
disputed  succession  after  her  death.  *Mt  had  been 
expected/*  says  Butlefj  "  that  many  competitors  to  the 
tliroue  would  arise ;  and  particidarly  it  had  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  party  which  had  been  principally  instru- 
mental in  bringing  Mary  to  the  scaffold,  would  not 
qtiietly  permit  her  son  to  ascend  the  throne.  Those,  it 
was  thought,  looked  towards  Arabella;  and,  being  a 
CathoUc,  her  claims,  it  was  imagined,  would  naturaliy 
be  favoured  by  that  party.  These  constituted,  at  the 
time,  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
realm.  They  considered  themselves,  therefore^  entitled 
to  a  vote  at  the  election,  and  the  pope,  seconding  their 
Liews,  claimed  all  their  votes  and  interest  for  Arabella."  ^ 
Th%m  it  appears,  by   this  admission,  that  the  Jesult- 

1  D*Omt,  ir«  n%  M  mq.  Eutler'i  Miftlysia  uf  the  whok  afTftir,  as  stated  by  tJie 
«wdisal»  bjr  no  mmtm  motive ji  sd  Adequjite  idea  of  tbe  acbeme  lo  olt  itabe«riiiga«. 
Hi»  p8rti»llt7  for  tbe  Jesuits  ib  a»  evident  id  the  ajmfjsiA  as  it  U  in  hl^  bricl 
aeoooiii  af  the  Compttay,  with  wMefa  he  dextcfoudy  pncfiiLec^  their  advent  to 
EitglMid.  It  iA  &  trin^parent  Kpolctgy^  with  not  a  few  gkring  miB-et&tements. 
U  b  oaly  chftntftble  to  believe  that  he  never  read  tht?  histories  and  other  works 
of  ibte  Icntiti  tbemselTes — and  this  reixuu'k  jxuvy  be  applied  lo  most  of  their 
«polofitfi  who  o*dMiy  eirefything  '*^tbe  dealei-a  in  wholesulo  negpUioiD  and  retail 


.  n.  p.  54*    This  pocrr  Udy  was  cousin  to  Jame«  L    Site  diod  iit  prijioD; 
p  (1 C IJ),  alter  enduHug  much  cruelty  from  hor  heartier  relative.    See 
IHIflSMB,  Oimmitk*,  K  25fij  kI  «rr/.    Ling,  vlii.^  Ik. 
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faction  were  "  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  Mary 
to  the  scaffold/'  though  KHzabeth  and  her  ministers  are 
made  to  bear  the  blame  in  CathoUc  declamations,  more 
or  less  echoed  by  certain  Protestant  writers.  And  this 
faction,  who  had  the  blood  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  on 
their  heads,  were  retained  by  the  pope,  to  promote  the 
scheme  which  was  to  exclude  the  son  of  the  queen, 
martyred  by  the  same  Jesuit-faction !  Surely  this  lawyer 
did  not  reflect  on  the  evident  consequences  to  be  drawn 
from  these  admissions  of  a  most  notorious  fiict — ^which, 
however,  when  broadly  asserted,  is  fiercely  "  denied.'' 
One  of  the  pope's  breves  to  the  CathoUcs  of  England 
was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  provincial  of  England, 
and  the  saUent  point  of  the  precious  document  was 
a  command,  enjoining  the  CathoUcs  "  not  to  admit  any 
person,  how  near  soever  upon  the  line  to  the  throne, 
after  the  queen's  death,  unless  such  person  would  not 
only  tolerate  the  CathoUc  religion,  but  promote  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  and  engage  himself  by  oath, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  for  that 
purpose."^     These  quaUfications  of  course  could  not  be 

^  Butler,  ii.  55.  Butler  very  slily  appends  a  note,  stating  that  he  **  has  not 
discovered  these  breves  in  any  BuUarium  ; "  but  Mr.  Tiemey  has  published 
one  of  them,  addressed  to  the  Nuncio  in  Flanders — and  the  identical  paasags, 
objected  to  Garnet  on  his  subsequent  trial  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot  affair,  occors 
in  this  copy,  only  in  somewhat  stronger  terms  than  those  alleged  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke — <*ne  cuiquam,  in  re  tanti  momenti  jus  sibi  quo  vis  mode  assamenti, 
laveant ;  ne  sua  studia  ac  suffragia  in  quemvis  conferant,  nisi,  ante  omnia  et 
super  omnia,  conscrvationi,  stabilitati,  et  libertati  Catholicae  fidei  cautum  sit  in 
ed  regno,  isque  rex  fiat  qui  in  gremio  ecclesiffi  Catholicse  fidei  (cujus  caput  est 
hsBC  sancta  Romana  ecclesia,  omnium  ecclesiarum  mater  et  magistra)  se  vitam 
victurum  sancte  polliceatur,  et  firmiter  caveat,  et  inviolate  observet,  et  deniqoe, 
cum  cseteris  Catholicis  regibus,  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris,  veram  obedientiam 
proestet" — Tiemerfa  Dodd,  iii.  Append,  xiv.  Both  Butler  and  Mr.  Tiemey 
state  that  there  were  only  two  breves  issued  by  the  pope  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  original  assertion  of  the  accurate  D*0ssat  is  proved  by  Parsons  himself, 
and  in  a  document  publislied  by  Mr.  Ticrnoy  himself — to  which  I  am  about  to 
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fiMind  in  any  pretender  but  the  one  suggested  by  the 
Jemtit  Parsons,  and  upheld  by  the  pope — namely,  the 
Fartie»a  as  a  hasband  for  Ambella,  Parsons  wrote 
**  instmctions  "  for  the  nuncio  in  Flaiidem,  in  wliich  he 
rliHtinctly  statoB  that  the  creation  of  tbe  archpriest 
in  England  was  intended  to  give  unity  to  the  scheme — 
just  as  Cardinal  D'Ossat  declared  to  Henry  IV.  **  But 
he  €Ontinues,  "any  should  be  found  (which  is  not 
k:xpected)  distui  bing  this  peace  and  union^  or  disobeying 
the  wordii,  advice,  and  commands  of  their  superiors,  [the 
Spanish  Jesuit-faction,]  or  should  wish  to  follow  their 
own  judgment  to  the  offence  of  others  and  the  disunion 
of  the  Catholics,  your  Excellency  mil,  by  all  means, 
stTeDuousIy  take  c^re  to  influence  and  bring  them  back 
— hut  will  coerce  those  who  resist  or  continue  stublx^m, 
by  the  infliction  of  censures  and  ecclesiaatical  disci- 
pline.*'^ It  is  thus  evident  that  Parsons  did  all  he 
could  in  preparing  the  grand  event — "  whilst  the  death 
i>f  the  queen  was  looked  for  " — dum  regbi^  vbiim  e^- 
perMur.^     **  That   Parsons   and  the   other  individuals 


nfir.  ti  m  mmoa^  tliv  MS8.  at  Stoiiybtuiit,  ui  Pftreons^R  own  b«iidwritiiigr  ajul 
is  cmHM  '*  IlHlmctidtleA  qsUKdam  ad  en  melius  ^!C0qu€!Eiil&,  qam  fft^H)  br^vibiiB 
,  «  •  .  eontniaitaT,^  ill.  Ajipmd.  xiv, 

•  •  81  qui  WT&  mvenirentar  (quorl  non  spcrfttiir)  qui  pacMjm  hwie  ei  niii- 
asm  |wr«artiu«Q^  vd  ftHftenQnim  dictb  ant  monitiH  vc]  et\mm  pittoCfitn  tioti 
CMUftfitt  1^  iauni  judidEim  ad  &!ioniino(f<'n«ioneni^tCntholic<infl&diviMeiNOI 
wttf^  iNilletit,  boa  domiD&tio  vcstra  modJB  omnibus  jarandofl  mc  radneeodo*  ffo 
mo  irtrili  dmbii;  relu^tftutefl  v^r6  »iit  pertuiJu««  treiif<inrifl  cfliam  ac  dkclpltnA  ve- 
tfcihiltii  foere^biL*"— /nfffriurriQiu'f,  d*c.f  MS.  apitd  Tirmty^  nu  Appmd,  xlir.  %  6. 

'  Ibid.  I  9.  1>oubtlen  the  r»dt?  bJM  hmm  «trac4  vitb  tbia  Mmfideiit  otpec^ 
Mka  «l  tht  qiic«o*tt  (kfttb,  tto  gcnvfmJ  mt  &  time  vbi*ii  ibc  waa  in  gpod  healtii. 
It  «■•  aomewhat  Indoecut  luid  uiidinstuia  ;  but  pcthapfi  lomo  ifigoKma  Nomemaa 
i»rf»  ee«Ug  on  am«ng*t  tlii)  Jrnuil-niivieee,  io  nnurderous  iu  their  pietj,  as  *» 
lair  a  mm  beCbfVy  in  the  ca**^  of  Pf*pc  Sis^lnii  V.  ft  i*  to  be  l»oped  that  oiwie  of 
■'a  attg^ailioBB  toindtinf  vc&H  (wiaoti  of  tnortat  (fower,  weiv  '*  tneii  '*  on 
FBltknkrlj  aa  it  i)f>v  appears  tluit  the  *«  true  n^lation  of  wluit  tuc 
k  th«  mc)tmm  and  doitb  of  Que^  EUmbcth;'  qiiot«a  bi  iauitclte»  by 
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belonging  to  his  party,"  says  Mr.  Tiemey,  "  had  serioudy 
determined,  if  possible,  to  set  aside  the  Scottish  succes- 
sion, in  fistYour  of  a  Catholic  soYcreign,  the  preceding 
documents  abundantly  testify ;  but  I  notice  it,  because 

Lingard,  is  endorsed  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons  as  the  <*  relation  of  the  Laii^  Sum/k- 
weA,"  whilst  Mr.  Tiemey  says  that  <^  the  person  called  <  Lady '  SoothwBlIy  hm 
one  of  Elizabeth's  maidi  oflumowri^  iii.  p.  70.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  pi^v 
was  sanctioned  by  Parsons.  Now  this  ^  lady  "  states  as  follows  :  «  Hermaje^jr 
being  in  very  good  health,  one  day  Sir  John  Stanhope,  being  the  vioe-diamber- 
lain,  and  secretary  CtdVs  dependant  and  familiar,  came  and  presented  her 
majesty  with  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel,  full  of  dtaraeteny  whidi, 
he  said,  an  old  woman  in  Wales  bequeathed  her  on  her  death-bed  ;  aod  tfaei«- 
upon  he  discoursed  how  the  said  old  woman,  by  virtue  of  the  same,  lived  to  tiie 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  and  in  that  age,  having  all  her  bodj 
withered  and  consumed,  and  wanting  nature  to  nourish,  she  died,  ooaunaDdii^ 
the  said  piece  of  gold  to  be  carefully  sent  to  her  majesty  ;  aUeging  further,  that 
as  long  as  the  said  old  woman  wore  it  upon  her  body,  she  could  not  die.  Hie 
queen,  upon  the  confidence  she  had  hereof,  took  the  said  gold,  and  woire  it  about 
her  neck.  Now  she  fell  not  suddenly  sick,  yet  daily  decreased  of  her  rest  and 
feeding;  and,  within  fifteen  days,  fell  downright  sick;  and  the  cause  beii^ 
wondered  at  by  my  Lady  Scrope,  with  whom  she  was  very  private  and  oonfidenl^ 
being  her  near  kinswoman,  her  majesty  told  her  (commanding  her  to  eonoeal 
the  same),  that  she  saw,  one  night,  in  her  bed,  her  body  exceeding  lean,  and 
fearful,  in  a  light  of  fire.  Afterwards,  in  the  melancholy  of  her  sickness,  die 
desired  to  see  a  true  looking-gbiss,  which,  in  twenty  years  before,  she  had  not 
seen,  but  only  such  a  one  which  of  purpose  was  made  to  deceive  her  sight ; 
which  glass  being  brought  her,  she  fell  presently  exclaiming  at  all  those  w^di 
had  so  much  commended  her,  and  took  it  so  offensively,  that  all  those,  whidi 
had  before  flattered  her,  durst  not  come  in  her  sight  Now  falling  into  eztie* 
mity,  she  sat  two  days  and  three  nights  upon  her  stool,  ready  dressed,  and  eoold 
never  be  brought  by  any  of  her  council  to  go  to  bed,  or  eat,  or  drink  ;  only  my 
lord  admiral  one  time  persuaded  her  to  drink  some  broth.  For  any  of  the  rest, 
she  would  not  answer  them  to  any  question  ;  but  said  softly  to  my  lord 
admiral*s  earnest  persuasions,  that  if  he  knew  what  she  had  seen  in  her  bed,  he 
would  not  persuade  her  as  he  did.  And  secretary  CrciV,  overhearing  her,  asked 
if  her  majesty  had  seen  any  spirits  ;  to  which  she  said  she  scorned  to  answer 
him  to  so  idle  a  question  ....  And  presently  commanding  him  and  the  rest  to 
depart  her  chamber,  she  willed  my  lord  admiral  to  stay  :  to  whom  she  shook 
her  head,  and  with  a  pitiful  voice,  said,  <  My  lord,  I  am  tied  with  a  chain  of  iioa 
round  my  neck.*  He  alleging  her  wonted  courage  to  her,  she  replied,  <  I  am 
tied,  and  the  case  is  altered  with  me.*  Then  two  ladies,  waiting  on  her  in  her 
chamber,  discovered,  in  the  bottom  of  her  chair,  iht  queen  of  hearts,  with  a  nafl 
of  iron  knocked  through  the  forehead  of  it ;  the  which  the  ladies  durst  not  poll 
out,  remembering  that  the  like  thing  was  used  to  the  old  lady  of  Sussex,  and 
proved  afterwards  for  a  witchcraft,  for  the  which  certain  were  hanged,  as 
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Parsons  afterwanls  endeavoured  to  persuade  James  that 
the  publication  of  *Doleman'a'  treatise,  and  the  other 
steps  taken  by  the  Spanish  party,  were  never  intended 
to  produce  any  real  effect  on   the  succession ;   that 


of  the  same.  The  Lady  Ellzftb^th  Gullfoi^d,  then  wikiting  on  the 
^fOten^  md  leftiring  h<*r  asleep  in  her  privy  chamber,  met  her^  aa  she  thought. 
Hove  ar  four  chambcrre  off,  and*  feoring  she  would  have  been  displeased  tliat  Rh© 
hit  hmt  aloat,  mme  towards  heiv  to  excuse  heraelt ;  and  slit  t^nwhed  mmi/  :  and 
«rh«a  ibA  retoTDed  mto  the  mne  dumber  vrhei^  she  had  left  her,  fomad  her 
mlttp  at  h^ore.  So  gromsig  past  recovery  (having  kepi  her  bed  fifleen  da^fij 
beiAdfli  thi«e  days  she  sal  upon  her  atool^  and  one  day,  when  being  pulled  up  by 
imt^  ahe  Ktood  tm  her  f^t  fifteen  hours),  the  couiunl  sent  to  her  the  Bishop  of 
Cvilnrbufy  and  other  of  the  prelates,  upon  sight  of  whom  llie  Wtm  untieh 
,  l^oteridy  rating  them,  bidding  thetn  be  paeking,  Baying  «he  was  do 
,  but  hmtw  full  n^eU  that  they  were  hedj^e  priests,  and  took  it  for  an  indlg:- 
eity  that  they  Hbofild  speak  to  her/'  Then  follow  ihe  importunate  c^uestions  put 
to  her  abuuC  the  inccesfison — «  when  they  named  my  Lord  Beauchamp  ;  whei?eto 
flhe  «id, '  I  will  hare  no  ra^cai's  son  in  my  eeat^  btit  oae  worthy  to  be  a  king, 
BapenpoiJ,  hiatanlly  die  dicd.'*^— Timu^,  iiL  p.  70.  Such  is  the  awfully  absoid 
Msccmnt  drrulated  among  the  Gathohes,  with  the  sanctiDQ  of  the  Jesuit  ParsonBi 
ld»  pvi»baUy  "had  a  finger  in  it."  At  the  cominen&mmi  the  suspicion  of  poison 
h  iiaievt  m  oonvtction— nor  vould  /  q^rm  tkeU  Eliaahttk  wtu  %oi  po%toned.  The 
la  of  a  piece  with  those  htdcously  disgusting  legends  of  Romanism  and 
ioeted  to  glut  the  religious  rancour  of  their  dcTOteef**  Surely 
Mr.  Tlem«y  published  the  document  tn  order  to  show  forth  still  more  strikingly^ 
aa  he  iuvarialdy  docd^  the  infernal  mind  of  the  Jesuit  Parsons  and  his  faetion* 
tf  yoo  rmd  C«mden*s  aceount  of  the  queen^s  deaths  you  w^l  s<ee  how  her  in  dig- 
ta,  In  this  beggarly  account^  transformed  into  weakness  and  rile  supersti- 
unavoidable  hobgobhna  of  Jesuit-Romanijim,  Will  you  believe  tlmt 
aetoally  pretends  to  nmke  a  mystery  of  the  queen's  indignant  exclama* 
^mk  at  tN  disgimcefal  conduct  of  many  around  her,  when  she  said  t  **  They  have 
yofced  aay  neck  ;  I  have  none  whotn  I  <^n  trust ;  my  condition  is  strangely 
tUTMd  apdde  dowiu"  He  pretends  that  Camden  did  not  understand  tlie  ally- 
mm  I  *  ,  *  .  He  »ys  that  Ibe  ^  MS.  is  endorsed,  Apr.  1,  1607/'  but  takes  good 
cnt  not  to  lay  ■*  by  PammMJ'*  And,  as  touching  the  pofieubtlity  at  lea^t  of  poison 
liaflag  b««9l  giren  to  her  majesty,  I  may  mention  ttiat  "  tht  posaihUittf  of  <2  wecret 
m^ftii^im  tftfA  OtdP^  was  one  of  the  proposals  made  to  tlie  King  of  Spain  in 
1^97,  aeoiirding  to  Mr.  Tterney,  iti,  Append,  p.  Ixrii ;  and  we  see  by  this 
DBrmlive  that  a  dependant  of  Ceeil  was  the  person  who  presented  the  "  piece  of 
(oU^**  te.  ;  and  l^  writer  gives  ihe  re^nlt^  as  though  M^  thongbt  there  was 
*»  ■■iMllting  in  it*'  In  his  report  of  April  1,  1603,  Beaumont,  the  French 
MUim :  "  Many  nay  thut  Cecil  U  the  cause  of  the  queen^s  death, 
die  was  onee  angry  with  him.  Ho  has  certainly  connections  wiib 
Jams*  ol  S«so<tknd  and  hia  qneen,  who  exurciaea  great  influence." — Eamnierf  HUt. 
tftkt  i€ik  <md  nth  Cmi,  il  1B9. 
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they  were  employed  merely  as  feints,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Chmt5h ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  any  outward  demon- 
strations to  the  contrary,  the  whole  party  had  always 
secretly  resolved  to  receive  him  as  the  undoubted  heir 
to  the  throne 'M^ 

In  eflFect,  the  result  of  all  the  machinations  devised 
by  Parsons  is  a  striking  moral.  Sophism,  treasonable 
tamperings,  inexhaustible  falsehood — the  scheme  of  an 
archpriest,  and  the  consequent  tyranny — ^all  availed 
James  I.  ^^ot^ng  iu  the  infamous  cause  :  never  did  king 
1603.  succeed  to  the  throne  more  easily  than  Jamas, 
the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A  few  hours  after  the 
peaceful  and  quiet  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
"was  proclaimed  king  with  the  joyful  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  all  the  people."^  Can  any  argument 
more  triumphantly  prove  that  the  Spanish  Jesuit  faction 
in  England  formed  but  a  despicable  minority  of  traitors? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  the  Jesuits  must  have  deceived 
their  royal  and  pontifical  patrons  as  to  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  England  touching  the  succession  ?  This  must 
be  admitted  in  order  to  account  for  the  result,  after  the 
imposing  measures  so  strenuously  applied  by  the  pope  to 
insure  a  Cathoh'c  succession.  But  the  object  of  Parsons 
was  to  arouse  an  opposition  to  James — nothing  less 
than  a  civil  war  in  England,  when  the  Spanish  and 
papal  forces  might  appear  on  the  scene,  to  decide  the 
question,  and  effectuate  the  absurd  and  senseless  sophisms 
of  his  beggarly  treatise.  The  pride  of  his  bad  heart 
could  not  be  humbled  to  submit  to  his  repeated  £sulures, 
and  he  scrupled  not  to  peril  humanity  in  pursuit  of  his 
phantom  :  for  it  is  evident,  from  his  words,  quoted  in  a 

>  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  p.  Ixxii.  2  Camden,  infnc. 
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previous  page,  that  he  expected  an  outbreak  at  the  de^ith 
of  Elizabeth.  Thus  did  he  speculate  on  human  miseiy : 
safe  biniself,  he  would  recklessly  imperil  all  Tvith  whom 
he  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  his  religion.  There  are 
minds  which  nevertheless  admire  the  Jesuit  Parsons — 
admire  him  for  his  craft  and  dexterity  in  "  coping ''  with 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  But  what  are  the^c^*,  aa 
we  have  witnessed  ?  Why,  that  he  was,  after  all,  but  a 
bungling  aggressor — constantly  detected — everlastingly 
baftled^ — beaten  on  his  own  ground  t  Had  he  headed  a 
"stir,"  and  perished  on  the  scaffold,  there  might  be 
.  ittme  little  reason  to  respect  the  man  : — ^but  a  cowardly, 
nulking,  false-hearted  intriguer,— seeking  safety  for 
binDielf,  whilst  he  roused  all  others  to  their  destruction 
— such  a  man  deserves  the  fullest  measure  of  scorn  that 
aU  mankind  can  pour  on  him  as  a  disgrace,  a  shame  to 
humanity. 

But  Eobert  Parsons  did  not  '*  give  it  up/*  as  yet : — 
he  would  not  be  exhausted^  James  was  king  in  spite  of 
'^  Doleman,**— and  "the  Man  of  Sorrows,"  sot  his  wits  to 
work,  to  achieve  a  deliverance  from  his  desperate  afiBic- 
tioQ.  Unquestionably  he  concocted  a  new  scheme  as 
ioon  as  ever  he  bitterly  heard  of  the  *' joyful  shouts  and 
acclamations/'  which  hailed  the  heretic  Scotchman  to  the 
tbroue  which  he  destined  for  the  gentle  Arabella  and  the 
orthodox  Famese.  Tlie  scheme  began  immediately 
after  the  news  of  James's  accession  reached  the  Jesuit. 
Exactly  two  montlis  after  that  event,  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  party  in  the  English  court,  with  the 
view  of  its  being  shown  to  the  vain  pedant  royal — and, 
m  will  be  evident,  cleverly  concocted  so  as  to  mystify 
the  Scotchman,  and  throw  him  off  his  guard*  With  all 
the  information  which  we  now  posfie«s»  respecting  this 
VOL.  iiL  m 
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Jesuit's  machinations  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  his 
"  Doleman/'  this  letter  will,  I  thmk,  be  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  Father  Robert  Parsons,  drawn  by  himself.  I 
have  transcribed  it  from  the  original  manuscript* — a 
perfect  model  of  close,  compact,  deliberate  penman- 
ship, wonderfully  illustrative  of  his  unfeeling,  false,  and 
crafty  soul. 

"TO   THE   BIGHT   WORSHIPFUL   MY   VERY   GOOD    FREND, 

"  Mr.  M.  T.,  geve  these. 

"  My  loving  good  Sir,  if  my  former  letters  have  come  there 
to  our  Frendes  Hands,  written  since  your  last  great  change,  you  will 
have  seene  how  your  affaires  are  taken  here,  to  witt,  with  great  oon- 
tentment  of  all  sortes  of  men,  upon  hope  that  our  new  king  will,  in 
time,  suffer  himself  to  be  rightly  informed  in  Eeligion ;  which  point 
you  knowe  is  the  Thing  that  hath  held  men  in  suspence  these  many 
yeres  ;  who  otherwise  have  loved  his  Majestic  with  all  their  affection ; 
and  now,  seeing  that  God  hath  placed  him  so  strangely  and  sodainly 
in  the  throne,  with  so  general  applause  and  consent  of  all  as  hardly  in 
so  great  a  matter  could  be  expected.  We  attribute  all  to  his  divine  pro- 
vidence for  the  best,  hoping  that  he  will  also  in  tyme  add  that  which 
wanteth  for  the  complete  joy  of  our  hartes ;    and  in  the  meane  space, 
we  doe  here  the  best  offices  we  can  for  his  Majesties  service,  and  so 
shall  contynue  by  God's  grace,  and  already  I  have  appointed  both  in 
this  and  all  other  seminaries,  that  contynuall  prayer  be  made,  with 
divers  fastings  and  other  devotions,  for  the  good  and  prosperous  suc- 
cess of  his  Majesties  affaires.     And,  whereas,  the  last  week  I  received 
a  certaine  booke  of  his  Majestie,  intituled   BaaiKiKou  ho^pov  (which 
indeede  is  a  princely  gift  and  a  princely  work  and  talked  of  many  times 
here  before,  now  that  I  had  it  of  our  London  printe  of  this  yeare  1608). 
The  reading  of  this  booke  hath  exceedingly  comforted  me,  as  I  have 
imparted  allso  the  same  comfort  to  the  other  principal  men  of  this 
place,  and  namely  yesterday  to  his  Holiness  who,  I  assure  you,  scarce 
holds  teares  for  comfort,  to  heare  certaine  passages  in  favour  of  vertue 
and  hatred  to  vice,  which  I  related  to  him   out  of  that  book ;    and 
in  very  truth,  sir,  I  do  highly  admire  many  things  in  that  booke, 
and  could  never  have  imagined  that  which  I  see  therein.     Christ 
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BmmM  nmfce  him  a  CattioUque,  for  hee  wouJd  be  a  mirror  of  all 
frami  of  Chmtendome  ;  and  this  for  the  oommoii[P  weal].  Now 
•omairhftt  ftboafc  myself.  I  doe  hear  divers  waiea  of  son  dry  attempts  m 
haad  and  to  be  taken  m  hand  to  hold  me  in  disgraee  with  his  Misgestie ; 
aiid  tn  I  his  T  am  told,  wiH  eonetir  not  oaly  Protestatits  and  puritaiie, 
but  tlif  ers  allso  of  our  fliscoritented  priests  joyned  with  some  Scottish- 
mm,  iKJth  here  tind  ellsewhen! ;  every  one  having  his  different  motives* 
fiumourst  and  enris  therein  ;  and  I  for  my  part,  though  I  thank  God  T 
am  Ikth*  troubled  with  such  treatments,  having  set  up  my  rest  to  doe 
that  which  is — reetnm  im  oetdklhmim  [ri^ht  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord], 
IS  near  as  1  may,  and  to  deiire  or  expect  little  of  this  world  for  the 
far  j«ire§  I  have  to  live,  yet  dop  I  think  myself  hoimd  not  with  stand- 
ing»  ai  well  for  others  as  for  myself,  to  use  the  beat  dihgence  I  can, 
to  gift  i«t)»fii€tioa, — especially  to  so  just  and  so  good  meaning  a 
prjnee  as  oiir  new  king  by  his  book©  ahcweth  himielf  to  be ;  for  if  you 
reide  tha  99th  page  thereof,  you  shall  see  so  excelU^nt  notes  given  for 
amding  and  sliifUng  of  eahtraniators,  as  may  encourage  any  man  to 
tntle  any  honest  cause  eonfidenUy  with  snch  a  prinee.  Wherefore  I 
ikatt  itesire  you  bartely  to  procure  aome  man  (not  uugratofid  to  hia 
ll^^rtie)  to  deale  with  Him  for  me  aa  soon  as  may  bee  j  two  letters  of 
mifie  ♦dreadie  1  think  hia  Majestie  hath  seene,  written  about  this  matter, 
wikilst  the  Queene  livedo  the  one  sonie  years  gone,  to  the  Earle  of  Angus, 
tfca  eopie  whcrreof  was  intercepted  in  England  ;  and  the  other  Inst  yeare, 
written  to  his  Majestie,  and  sent  by  Sir  Jamea  Linaay,  My  defence  in 
thofic  maitcm  cotisisteth  of  two  points  ;— First  my  faithfull  and  conty« 
ituall  tniTaflat  for  his  Majestie's  mother,  and  for  her  and  his  [safety] 
during  h«r  life,  and  for  many  yeares  after,  wherein  1  mny  say  truly  that 
not  only — f/iw  omnihm  laboram  [1  have  laboured  more  than  all]  of 
aay  one  that  laboured  in  those  dales,  with  foraine  princes  for  theii*  Majes- 
e,bnt — pifiM  mttmbaM  pra/eci  ?Xizo  [T  have  effected  more]ja3  may 
'  the  sums  of  money  and  other  presents,  which  I  procured  both 
firona  the  King  of  Spaine  and  Pope  Gregorie  13,  towards  the  miuutenance 
tdm  gnarde  for  safety  of  His  Majesties  person  in  Scotland,  and  to  other 
tttM ;  ind  if  his  Mfy'estie  either  had  not  the  use  of  those  sommes,  or 
fnnemVer  tlieni  not,  in  respect  of  hia  sm&U  age  and  many  troubles  in 
tltoae  dayes^  yet  is  the  thing  sure,  and  I  can  easely  get  autenticall 
tettiiDOiiies  thereof^  if  His  Majestie  require  it.  The  second  point  w 
■boat  some  latter  proceedings^  and  the  Booke  of  Succession  by  name^ 
vhenninto  I  answ^  most  sincerely,  that  as  it  a^ipeareth  by  onr  late 
Cardijuii's  handwHting  that  he  together  with  Sir  Fran.  Ingtefielde  and 
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some  others  were  the  chief  authors  of  that  book,  so  whatsoever  oonaeni 
I  or  other  Catholics  of  our  nation  had  therein,  it  was  for  noe  ayersum 
of  minds  or  of  good  wills  from  his  Majestic,  for  whom  ke  (He)  had 
laboured  so  earnestly  and  so  many  yeares  before,  but  only  thai  fay 
laying  forth  other  competitors  besides  himself  he  might  be  drawne 
that  soon  to  be  a  catholicke, — ^the  only  want  thereof  was  our  affection ; 
and  this  is  sincerely  the  truth,  and  nothing  ells ; — and  seeing  thai 
this  hath  not  hindered  his  Majestic  any  thing  at  all  (!)  and  that 
I  can  (I  hope)  recompence  this  fault  abondantly  in  other  seiricea  heie- 
after  which  may  fall  out,  as  all  readie  I  have  begun  in  some  matters  of 
moment  (whereof  His  Majestic  may  chance  hear  somewhat  ere  kng) 
I  trust  that  the  partie  which  shall  deale  with  His  Majestic  for  me 
herein,  shall  easely  obtam  my  desire,  which  is  only  to  enjoy  his  M^ea- 
ties  good  opinion,  for  his  better  service  hereafter ;  and  that  he  wHl  not 
believe  calumniators  against  me,  without  trying  first  the  troth ;  and 
this  being  once  obtained,  if  it  shall  please  his  Majestic  to  geve  me 
leave  any  further  to  write  unto  him,  I  shall  do  as  you  from  thence  shall 
advertise  me  of  his  Highnes  pleasure ;  and  so  praying  you  be  carefbU 
to  doe  somewhat  in  this  pointe  and  to  advertize  me  thereof,  I  bidd  yoa 
hartily  farewell." 

This  24th  of  May,  *1613. 
♦1603.  E.  Pabsons."" 

The  post-dating  of  this  letter,  and  the  curious  method 
he  adopts  by  way  of  correction,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

1  Mr.  Tiemey  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  original  letter,  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  (unintentionally,  donbtkai) 
deceived  by  Mr.  Oliver  in  misrepresenting  the  said  letter— for  it  is  evidently  tbal 
only  one  letter  is  in  view,  both  from  the  words  quoted,  and  the  identical  date  (aa 
corrected),  namely,  May  24th,  1603.  Oliver  is,  I  hope,  only  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  it  was  addressed  to  Oamet.  The  statements  made  by  Parsons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter — indeed,  throughout  the  document — would  have  been  per- 
fectly superfluous  if  addressed  to  Gramet,  even  supposing  the  initials  and  ^i^^ 
worshipful  M.  T.''  a  feint.  Mr.  Tiemey  quotes  the  «  copy"  of  it,  which  Mr. 
Oliver  sent  to  him,  without  stating  whence  he  got  it— which  was  a  pity :  he 
alludes  to  it  when  proving  that  Parsons  was  the  author  of  the  *<  Book  of  Soooee- 
sion,"  and  his  words  are  much  to«the  point :  **  A  copy  of  the  letter  cited  by 
Mr.  Oliver  [Collect.  PerBontI,  the  original  of  which  is,  I  believe,  at  Stonyhnrel^ 
has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  that  gentleman.  It  is  dated  May  24,  1603, 
and  is  addressed  to  Garnet  for  the  express  purpose  of  engaging  him  <  to  procure 
some  man  not  ungrateful  to  his  majesty,  to  deal '  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  the 
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I  must    state  that    both  the    antedate    and   the  date 
are   ia   his   own   handwriting :  —  it   was  one  of   the 

writer.  Referring  to  vtsme  prt^Tious  leltei^  it  re^tei  llu  gnmndg  of  hia 
Mbnee  »^Eitet  the  ch&rges  of  hig  luiYerHariea  ;  iipe&kE  of  his  8ervTce$$  butb  Iq 
JUBW  lod  to  ^dMS  Qucc'u  of  Scots  ;  and  then  proce<?ds  to  the  piu-tietilftr  jk-cubji. 
ion  wMcfa  bftd  eooiiectedi  bts  luunc  with  the  autliortiliip  of  *  DoLcmaii/  *  1 
■iwwir/  bf  ttljn^ '  nuMt  mneGr^ly,  that,  as  11  appeiUH?t1i  bj  oui-  late  ciirdtnal's 
tettdwiitlf^thftt  he,  together  witli  Sir  Fr&ticis  Englefield  &Dd  Bome  others,  were 
iSbB  ebkf  mtlrani  of  that  book,  soj  whatever  i^onsent  cither  I  or  other  CiiUioUefl 
of  OV  afttkni  had  iheroici,  it  woja  of  no  aversioi:!  of  minils  or  good-wills  froui  hm 
— jiMtJt  for  wham  use  [in  the  origiiml,  ht]  had  Uboured  bo  eant^tlj,  fto  mauj- 
^wn  bft^jre^  but  only  thjvt,  hj  Uymg  fortii  otlief  competitore  befilJcfl  hitnsel/,  he 
Bi%lil  be  tlraWB  »uoQer  [la  onginad, '  that  sooii  ^]  to  b«  a  Catholic/  NoWj  firat, 
it  win  b«  n'liuu'ked  thM  the  otily  two  por^otiH  whom  he  Yeatofes  to  muROj  were 
both  ^md  fti  ^e  period  when  he  wrote  ;  tliat  the  '  othefw '  of  whom  he  ^eftki^ 
«f«  wnmn^mmd  only  genemlly  ;  and  that,  although  he  evidently  wishes  JMoea  to 
Mlrv«  lliAt  he  mtt^  emuented  to  the  puUlcatiou,  there  is  even  here  no  real 
difllil  of  tiii  luTU^  heoi  «|  leut  omon^  the  active  ci><^perAtor9  in  the  work.  In 
the  ^ext  pk<^  AUrai  died  in  1594,  Euglelield  only  two  years  later  i — tf  the 
foiniier  had  written  the  avowal  here  described,  why  woa  it  never  mendoDed 
bdbrv  I  Why  are  we  not  even  now  told  to  whoim  it  was  addrcfised  !  Above  aU, 
\  it  that  PaiwinSjWho  was  repeatedly  usalled  &&  the  autJior  of  the  hook 
hia  pabllcations  and  Ictte^rs,  was  coniinuiilly  endeavouring  to  n^movo 
nfho,  in  hja  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  Jannai'}',  J600j 
hid  Actually  told  the  same  atery  of  '  Alien,  Engle^eld,  and  others*  (Plowden, 
3^,  nener  until  thia  moment  thought  of  allegiDg  the  ^cardinara  hnnd writing' 
in  anppart  of  hia  aasertjen  I  Again,  the  letter  tells  Gamct  [IL  T,]  that  the  book 
in  ^m«4l4ii  liftif  be«D  written  'on^/  that,  by  laying  forth  other  eompetltora 
haadai  hlmse!!^*  the  king  'might  be  drawn  tlie  sooner  to  be  a  (^tholic*  But, 
oo  HioUiir  oeeaaion,  Parsonfi  could  tiaeign  a  very  different  origin  t&  Hie  work« 
In  ft  fi^cr  dtwwn  up,  id  April,  1597,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fihowm|r  that 
tk#  fifbt  of  Jam«  to  the  we^easion  bnd  not  hcva  more  impugned  by  the  autlmr 
ihftB  that  of  any  other  of  the  claiinajits,  lie  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  several 
waaoM  for  which  the  book  had  beeit  eDfBpoaed~k«  ra^tntt  pot  tua  qimhM  k 
mcfwi^.  The  first  wa«  lo  obmte  th«  liuonvenieiiees  of  the  h&w,  by  whieli  the 
pspyte  were  foryddeu  lo  discuas  the  i|uefltloii  of  the  suceession  ;  the  second,  to 
wapdao  the  fi^lHchuod  of  the  doctrine  which  asserted  that  propinqiuty  of  blood, 
not  orthodoxy  in  religion,  formed  the  real  title  to  the  throne  ;  Uie  third,  to  pre- 
f^m  tiK  CuthoUcs  to  act  with  promptitude  and  deeiBion,  when  the  death  of  the 
qMCn  duMtld  render  It  neoeiiary  to  appoint  a  miccessor  ;  the  fourth  and  last,  to 
|fv«  lo  fomign  prineea,  snd  eipedally  to  ttie  pope,  an  opportnnity  of  weigliing 
^m  pmiensloiis  of  tho  wrenl  competitors,  and  of  taking  sudi  steps  a^  prutlsiios 
m  AoeaaBty  might  requira  (Parsons's  original  MS.  in  my  possession  ;  tho(Pi  la 
ft  ttff  at  Stony hiirst,  MSS.  Ang,  A,  ii,  26),  The  reader  will  see  tliat  the  *  qjU^  ' 
I  for  which  Parsona  would  pcrsnade  James  that  the  obnoicious  treatise  was 
^  ia  not  even  aUuded  to  m  ttus  paper  :  i^  he  wili  acorcely,  thereforo, 
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methods  used  for  the  purpose  of  mystification.*  This 
move  of  Parsons  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 
letter  which  he  received  from  Garnet,  dated  16th  of 
April,  informing  him  of  the  perfect  acquiescence  of  all 
parties  in  the  king's  accession.  Complete  toleration 
was  confidently  expected  for  all  reUgions  :  "  so  that,  if 
no  foreign  competitors  hinder,  the  Catholics  think  them- 
selves well,  and  would  be  loath  any  Catholic  princes,  or 
his  holiness  should  stir  against  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  kingdom^^  All  were  endeavouring  "to  work  a  good 
conceit  in  the  king  and  the  lords,  of  themselves*' — and 
even  the  Jesuits  wrote  "  a  common  letter,  to  be  shewed, 
as  written  to  a  gentleman  of  accoimt  [probably  the 
"  right  worshipfull  M.  T.''],  wherein  they  yielded  rea- 
sons why  they  were  to  be  trusted  and  esteemed,  aa  well 
as  others."^ 

be  surprised,  if,  with  tliis  and  other  similar  contradictions  before  me,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly reject  the  authority  of  tlie  declaration  to  Garnet"  [M.  T.]  This  b  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Tieme/s  metliod  of  convicting  Parsons  on  ahnoet  every  ocea- 
sion  where  the  Jesuit  plays  his  pai*t — with  his  <'  lies  positive  **  and  hia  ^  hem 
privative/'  to  use  the  Jesuit's  own  expression.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tiemey  is  an 
orthodox  Catholic  clergyman.  Indeed,  a  man  must  be  bereft  of  all  moral  feeling, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  merged  in  partyism,  in  order  to  approve  of  the 
life  and  deeds  of  Father  Robert  Parsous,  Jesuit  and  everything  else  as  the  occa- 
sion suited.  See  Tiemey,  iii.  31,  note,  provuig  Parsons  to  be  the  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  Succession." 

*  Mr.  Tiemey  gives  a  specimen  of  the  method  respecting  an  important  letter 
written  by  Garnet,  about  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Mr.  Tiemey's 
remark  is  as  follows  :  «  Endorsed  by  Parsons  origiiuJly  thus  :— *  P.  CUunet,  21  si 
October,  1605,  of  the  Persecution  :  *  with  the  same  ink,  hmDef?cr,he  hatnib§e' 
querUly  dravm  his  pen  through  the  *21,'  and  above  it  written  '4V  In  another 
copy  of  the  paper  aho^  where  it  appears  most  likely  to  catch  tfie  eye,  he  has  in- 
scribed  the  same  daU,  thus—*  i°  8  hris.*^— Tiemey,  iv.  Append.  107.  The  italics 
are  Mi%  Tiemey's.  «  MS.  apud  Tiemey,  iv.  Append,  vii. 

^  Ibid.  Garnet  promised  Parsons  a  sight  of  the  apologetic  document,  and 
also  to  inform  him  of  its  « effect*'  Mr.  Tiemey  gives  an  analysis  of  it,  and 
concludes  thus : — ''  The  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  leam  that  Garnet, 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  author  of  this  paper,  and  who  must  have  known  the 
falsehood  of  one,  at  least,  of  its  declarations,  never  had  to  inform  its  corre- 
spondent of  its  *  effect* " — Ticnuy,  ubi  su2ira. 
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But  vain  was  the  hope  that  either  Parsons  or  Garnet, 
or  the  Catholics,  placed  in  the  son  of  Maiy,  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  seems  to  liave  been,  throughout  his  life, 
either  frightened  by  his  shadow  or  his  wits^  so  prodigious. 
And  yet  it  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  king  to  display 
hiB  beneficent  inteDect  to  mankind — through  gratitude, 
if  by  no  other  motive.  The  tears  which  all  **true  EngUah- 
men  "  shed  for  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  soon 
wijKvd  off^  by  the  accession  of  King  James.  The  ancient 
feuds  between  the  nations  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
ncondled.  Day  by  day,  from  Berwick  to  London,  a 
most  magnificent  and  joyous  reception  greeted  the 
Scot,  w^ho  had  been  all  his  life  a  pensioner,  supported 
by  tlie  voluntary  contributions  of  SpaiB,  Rome,  and 
England^-cach  having  especial  motives  for  its  "  charity," 
And  now  he  was  careering  to  the  golden  throne  of 
Eiighmd— utterly  obUvioua  of  Lis  past  trials,  difficulties, 
an*!  pinching  want*     In  his  progress,  and  at  Newark, 

&ing  told  that  some  one,  "  in  want  of  money/'  doubtless, 
*'  cut  a  puree,"  James  signed  a  warrant  to  hang  him 
forthwith— without  the  sliglitest  fellow-feeling  for  the 
broLlicr  who  had  "  fallen  on  evil  days/'     Never  a  whit, 

jwever,  was  the  jollity  of  tho  English  people  checked 
>%'  this  **  prelusive  drop  *'  of  the  Scot's  grim  despotism. 
The  nearer  he  came  to  London  the  greater  was  the 
concourse,  the  greater  were  tlxe  acclamations  of  the 
people — although  this  king,  so  prodigal  in  proclamations, 
faail  issued  one  prohibiting  the  loyal  nisli  of  bis  ''  loWng 
fieople/'  because,  said  he,  '*  it  raised  so  much  dust  as 
j^iMved  troublesome  in  his  passage/*  On  reaching 
London,  his  first  care,  ("  being  a  prince,  above  all  others, 
passionately  addicted  to  hunting  ")  was  to  issue  another 
proclamation  forbidding  all  manner  of  pei'sons  to  kill 
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deer,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl  used  for  hunting  and 
hawking — ^upon  pain  of  the  several  laws  and  penalties 
to  be  executed  upon  them.^  Such  was  the  Scotchman's 
gratitude  to  the  people  "  not  one  of  whom  had  lifted  up 
his  hand  against  him,  at  liis  coming  in," — his  own  royal 
words.  Was  it  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  wretched  CathoUcs — ^merely  be- 
cause the  leaders  of  their  factions  had — ^when  it  seemed 
a  good  speculation — lavished  pensions  and  laudation  on 
the  vain  and  prodigal  monarch  ?  It  is  hard  to  find 
gratitude  evinced  for  the  purest,  the  most  disinterested 
benefactions  :  but  undoubtedly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  fail  to  get  even  the  pharisee's  reward  for  the 
calculated  bribes  of  selfishness.  A  single  month  had 
scai-cely  elapsed  after  the  king's  arrival  in  London,  when 
the  Catholics  were  painfully  convinced  that,  if  James  was 
not  a  stork,  ho  was  certainly  not  Ukely  to  be  a  log,  for 
their  leaders  to  do  as  they  liked  withal : — in  six  months 
their  fondest  hopes  and  expectations  were  dissipated, 
sunk  in  the  gulph  of  disappointment.  Over  his  cups 
the  king  called  the  pope  "  the  true  Antichrist."^  This 
is  only  the  Greek  for  an  opponent  of  Christ,  and  might 
be  applicable  to  all  who  do  not  live  as  Christians  ought 
to  Uve :  but  wo  have  concocted  the  word  into  a  verit- 
able personage,  as  yet  to  arouse  such  a  persecution  of 
the  faithful  as  this  world  hath  never  seen  or  felt — ^a 
sort  of  terrible  monster  who,  to  believe  the  "com- 
mentators," will  defy  the  Almighty  himself — in  short 
so  horrible  a  monster  that  this  world,  wicked  as  it  is, 

*  Coke,  i.  7.  "  The  people  of  London,"  says  Beaumont,  « appear  strangely 
barbarous  and  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  in  that,  after  such  long 
standing,  almost  idolatrous  worship,  they  lighted,  on  the  day  of  her  decease, 
bonfires  in  honour  of  her  successor : "  Raumer,  ii.  193,  but  a  few  weeks  were 
enough  to  punish  them  for  allowing  themselves  to  disgrace  their  queen. 

"  Jardine,  ii.  21. 
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will  be  polluted  by  his  touch — and  therefore  shall  be 
forthwith  shiTered  into  nought.  Somewhat  like  that 
was  James's  opinion  wben  he  called  the  pope  Antichrist 
— simply  because,  Uke  ourseh'eSj  he  really  knew  nothing 
about  the  recondite  mystery,  which  had  better  be  let 
alone  by  honest  Christians,  But  the  poor  Cathohca 
shuddered  at  the  awful  dictum  of  the  Scoto-British 
Solomonj  and  looked  to  windward  for  squalls  accord- 
ingly. One  of  their  priests,  Watson  by  name — he  whom 
you  have  heard  denouncing  Pardons  and  the  Jesuits^ — 
was  most  disgracefully  treated  by  James,  though  Watson 
had  been  his  *'  friend  in  need : " — the  king  told  him 
inmiltingiy — ^but  with  perfect  truth— that  "the  papista 
were  do  longer  necessary  to  his  admncefnent ;''  and 
Cbke,  the  attorney-general,  pubhcly  declared,  on  the 
king's  authority,  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Cathohcs  shoidd 
sooner  fall  out  than  they  should  ever  see  a  tolera- 
tion-*' This  was  in  1603.  lu  the  foUowing  year  the 
king  came  nearer  to  the  point — being  pushed  by 
an  **  ejctremity,"  which  will  be  presently  declared.  He 
gaid  he  had,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  displayed 
at  his  aecessioUj  mitigated  the  fines  for  recusancy, 
Ad  obscure  and  inexphcablo  plot  of  a  few  prieBts 
had  been  discovered  ;  and  now,  after  giving  the 
Cathohcs  **  a  year  of  probation/'  as  he  called  it,  "  to 
ocmform  themselves  ;  '*  but  seeing  "  it  had  not  wrought 
thai  effects  he  had  fortified  all  the  laws  that  were 
against  themj  and  commanded  they  should  be  put  in 
execttiion  to  the  uttei-most/*  The  Cathohc  missionaries 
were  banished — in  fact,  all  the  laws  of  Elizabeth  against 
Jesuits  and  priests,  were  to  be  executed  with  rigour. 
The  usual  fine  of  20/.  per  month  for  recusancy  was 
dmaaded — nay,  the  demand  was  extended  to  the  whole 
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period  since  the  arrival  of  James,  during  which  the 
penalties  had  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  be  exacted. 
Ye  who  so  bitterly  denounce  the  pealing  income-tax, 
think  of  this  "reUgious"  income-fleecing,  and  be  con- 
soled with  your  remnants  on  'Change.  Still,  feel  for 
the  wretched  CathoUcs  of  those  times.  Numerous 
families  of  moderate  incomes  were  suddenly  reduced 
to  a  state  of  beggary.  Others,  with  larger  property, 
became  involved  in  difficulties,  such  as  those  in  whidi 
we  swim  and  swim,  as  it  were,  'mid  splinters  of  wrecks^ 
that  wound  us  on  all  sides,  when,  if  we  ask  ourselveB 
why  we  struggle  on,  instead  of  wiUingly  sinking  at 
once,  it  requires  a  strong  heart  to  reply  with  "  Cheer  up 
— better  days  will  come."  In  most  instances,  all  the 
goods  and  two-thirds  of  the  real  estate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  were  surrendered,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  iniquitous  enactment  "passed"  by  the 
parhament  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  and  now  enforced 
with  ravenous  demand.  And  why  ?  'Tis  bitterly  ridi- 
culous ;  but  James  had  brought  with  him  from  Scotland 
a  number  of  needy  follower's.  They  had  spent  their 
small  substance  in  riotous  extravagance  on  the  king's 
arrival  in  England.  They  had  now  to  repair  their 
broken  fortunes.  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  was  to  be 
realised  :  the  riclies  of  the  land  were  to  be  devoured  by 
the  hungry  dependents  of  the  new  Egyptian,  who  had 
dreamt  his  dream.  The  Scotch  asked  for  everything  : 
nothing  was  denied  them  :  they  devoured  the  kingdom 
Uke  locusts.  "  The  setting  up  of  these  golden  calves  cost 
more  than  all  the  wars  of  Elizabeth."  In  the  establish- 
ment of  Prince  Henry  alone,  there  were  297  persons 
receivhig  salaries.^     He  had  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy 

'  Uauincr,  Polit.  HiBt.  i.  121,  ftud  note. 
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their  cravings,  for  his  abuse  of  his  good  fortune  soon 
made  him  poor,  where  he  might  have  had  abundance 
Umt  fails  not,  and  his  men  were  clamorous.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  A  method  was  soon  devised.  Each  of 
these  sycophants  was  ordered  to  search  out  as  many 
Catholics  as  possible,  and  to  select  from  the  more 
opulent  those  who  were  most  likely  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose. Then  the  king  in  his  boimty  "  bestowed "  these 
persons  upon  his  minion.  He  made  over  to  him  what- 
0Tor  claims  the  crowu  possessed,  or  might  afterwards 
ponees,  on  them,  for  the  fines  of  recusancy — authorising 
him  either  to  proceed  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  the 
penalties,  or  to  accept  a  grant  of  monoy,  by  w  ay  of  com- 
position for  the  amount.'  Here  was  a  frightful  state  of 
affairs  I  Here  was  a  Solomon  to  inveigh  against  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  declare  that,  *'  as  long  as  they  con- 
le  to  maintain  their  most  obnoxious  doctrines^  they 
in  no  way  sufferable  to  hvo  in  the  kingdom.''  ^  What 
H  Tile  specidation — ^a  woi'se  than  pagan  persecution — 
rince  it  made  "  reUgion  "  the  pretext  for  the  most  iuiqui- 
toas  estortiou.  Nor  was  tins  all.  An  act  of  parliament 
went  forth,  classing  Catholics  with  forgers,  perjurers,  and 
outlaws,  and  disabling  them  from  sitting  in  the  House, — 
injury  aggravateil  by  insult.  Another  act  soon  followed^ 
declaring  that  all  persons  who  had  been  educated  inCatho- 
Kc  seminaries  abroad,  should  be  incapable  of  taking  or 
liokiitig  any  lands  or  goods  within  the  king  s  domiaions 


-*  TfcitMjff  1».  3»,  Hole  ;  Jurdkie,  ii.  23.  On  tli©  httttiedty  of  BmumoDt,  tlie 
£h  Mnhmm»kdaTf  ia  hb  dk|ialcli  to  Vilk-roU  cktod  Ut  June,  1605.  "  KiiBti 
ll  A  ^t^  r«s^a  ftii  cijnAeO  de  ce  pduco  c|ue  lea  CathoHqiics  fi*yeront  !c  trilml 
mMaaiem,  taut  du  pmaii#  qui  ne  It^ujr  &  [Mtuil  e«|e'  cxlj^,  (^ue  du  [ire«>ut ;  el  »ur 
t»l»  kmr»  liicsna  soat  depior^  et  »8slgii^  eu  dwn  k  ilea  partkuliera  i-flurtiBiuis, 
**if€  ksqucU  ik  ftout  runtraintff  dv  C(»mp«ieer  ;  dotii  iib  sout  an  de«aeB|Kjir.^' 
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— ^another  glorious  speculation  in  behalf  of  religion,  and 
in  whole  for  the  pockets  of  the  king  and  his  ^^  lean  and 
ill-favoured  kine  "  from  the  land  of  starvation.  Bvery 
Catholic  who  kept  a  schoolmaster  in  his  house,  who  did 
not  go  to  church,  or  was  not  licensed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  had  to  pay  forty  shillings  for  every  day  they 
retained  the  said  master ;  and  he  himself  had  to  pay 
the  same  penalty.  It  was  a  fine  of  100/.  for  a  Catholic 
to  send  his  children  to  be  educated  abroad.^  Was  there 
no  voice  raised  against  this  maddening  tyranny  ?  The 
Viscoimt  Montague  rose  in  his  place,  and  boldly  de- 
nounced the  measure.  "  Let  them,"  he  said,  "  contrast 
the  novelty  of  their  own  creed  with  the  antiquity  of  that 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  suppress  : '' — ^but  that 
suppression  was  not  the  immediate  object :  want  of 
money — that  dreadful  epidemic — ^had  stricken  the  royal 
council  with  the  plague  of  uniformity.  And  Montague 
hit  them  as  they  deserved.  "  Let  them  reflect  on  the 
evil  life  and  unsound  opinions  of  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  seduced  from  the  reUgion  of  their  fathers ; 
and  then  let  them,  by  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
present  bill,  manifest  that  favourable  consideration  for 
the  recusants,  to  which  their  principles  and  their  con- 
duct so  justly  entitled  them."  On  the  following  day, 
Montague  was  committed  to  the  Fleet — "  for  his  scan- 
dalous and  offensive  speech."^  The  Spanish  ambassador 
ventured  to  intercede  for  the  Cathohcs  :  it  was  in  vain : 
James  returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  the  persecution.  In 
vain  the  Catholics  appealed  to  his  tender  mercies — 
gently  and  covertly  reminded  him  of  the  time  when 

>  Jardine,  ii.  23,  24  ;  Tierney,  iv.  40.     See  the  Act  in  the  Utter,  App.  ix.  b. 
"  Lords'  Journal,  ii.  328,  329  ;  Tierney  and  Jardine,  vbi  iupra. 
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their  party  had  relieved  him,  as  men  relieTe  a  beggar 
who  hm  prospects.  It  waa  the  worst  thing  they  could 
do :  for  it  summoned  bis  pride  to  tbo  defence  of  his 
iDgratitude*  To  remind  him  of  their  services  to  his 
moilier  was  still  less  to  the  purpose,  since  the  whole 
line  of  his  conduct  proved  that  he  considered  a  service 
to  her  as  an  injury  to  himself ;  in  fact,  that  he  was  as 
bereft  of  filial  piety  as  he  was  of  manly  gratitude, 
And  of  what  avail  was  it  to  apjieal  to  theii'  patience 
during  the  last  reign — their  readiness,  at  the  moment  of 
peril,  to  fight  **  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  battle"  against 
Spain's  Armada  ?  Na3%  they  did  more  ;  they,  in  as 
mauy  words,  renounced  all  temporal  authority  but  that 

^of  the  king— offering  to  gage  "  life  for  Ufe "  for  the 
fidelity  of  their  clergy.  All  to  no  purpose.  It  was 
Kfce  whistling  for  the  wind,  which  sailors  do,  merely 
because  it  is  their  '*  custom," — and  so  are  all  these 
"  petitions,"  which  are  never  worth  their  paper  without 
something  to  back  them,  and  here  there  was  nothing  of  the 
iort-  Out  went  the  king's  repHes  in  the  shape  of  admo- 
nitions to  the  judges  and  magistrates,  to  be  rigorous 
in  enforcing  the  penal  laws,  sentences  of  banishment 
againsl  the  missionaries,  appointments  of  courts  to  be 
held  every  six  weeks  for  the  conviction  of  recusants, 
who  were  to  be  denounced  by  every  officiating  clergy- 
mao,  under  pain  of  suspensioUp  The  rich  were  impove^ 
tvAi&d^  the  poor  were  impriaoned,  the  midfUe  classes 
mm  their  goods  sold,  their  leases  seized^  their  cattle 
driven  away.  And  some  were  banished  in  perpe- 
tuity, wfdlst  others  were  executed  at  Warwick  and 
Laocoster.) 

This  was  rather  too  bad — it  must  be  allowed.     Nor 


Tieni^y,  with  wathAdtieft,  iv.  4  a 
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can  we  fail  to  conceive  how  the  wretched  Catholics,  in 
their  bitter  disappointment,  were,  in  the  quaint  words  of 
Dodd,  'Mike  persons  intoxicated  with  strong  liquor, 
seeming  resolved  to  fall  foul  upon  every  one  they  met 
with/'  And  the  Protestants  as  well,  were  exasperated 
by  this  infatuated  pedant  of  a  king.  His  Scotchmen 
obtained  everything — even  the  places  already  given 
away  by  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  great  presents  from  the 
domains  of  the  crown.  The  discontent  increased  from 
day  to  day  on  various  grounds,  and  spread  over  all 
classes  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  felt  no  aUeviation 
in  any  quarter  whatever,  but  the  reverse  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  had  been  habituated  to  see  Elizabeth  in 
public,  to  give  her  applause,  and  receive  her  thanks : — 
but  the  Scotchman  despised  them — ^lived  in  retirement 
Such  was  his  "  princely  gift''  of  gratitude  to  a  people 
that  honoured  him  by  permitting  him  to  be  their  king. 
Who  is  the  man  that  cannot  conceive  the  burning  indig- 
nation of  men  at  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  such  ample, 
reckless  provocation  on  all  sides  ?  "  The  upper  classes," 
says  Beaumont,  "  are  furious  against  the  Scotch  ;  nay, 
one  has  suflFered  the  expression  to  escape  him,  that  they 
must  have  Scotch  vespers  like  the  Sicilian  of  olA**^ 
The  Gunpowder  Plot  was  the  result. 

Though  the  antecedents  be  not  capable  of  diminishing 
the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  still  they  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  vividly  too,  by  all  who  would  come  to  a 
right  conclusion  respecting  the  horrible  design.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Lords 
with  gunpowder,  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament^  and 
thus  to  destroy,  at  a  single  blow,  the  King,  the  Lords, 

*  Apud  Raumer,  whoRe  sixty-first  letter  is  a  very  good  account  of  this  very 
bad  king,  ii.  190. 
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and  the  Commons.*  The  fiightful  idea  was  not  origiimL 
Siioilar  scenes  of  vengeance  had  preceded  it  in  that  age 
af  iniquity*  '*  There  be  recounted  in  histories/'  says 
Parsons,  *'  many  attempts  of  the  same  kind  and  some 
dw>  by  Protestants,  in  our  days ; — as  that  of  them, 
who  in  Antwerp  placed  a  w^hole  bark  of  powder  in  the 
vaulted  great  street  of  that  city,  where  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  with  his  nobility,  was  to  pass  ;  and  that  of  him 
in  Hague,  that  would  have  blown  up  the  whole  council 
of  Holland,  upon  private  revenge  ;  as  also  that  of 
Edinhiirgh  in  Scotland,  where  the  like  train  of  powder 
Wtt  laid  for  the  cmel  murder  of  his  majesty's  father/' 
^leaking  of  the  last  of  these  instanceB  and  comparing 
it  with  the  present,  Whittiker  says,  '*  The  Scotch  was 
plainly  the  parent,  and  the  Enghsh  the  child — impmbm 


'  T^  inrfttoAted  30  well  aa  atroctoua  scheme  was  afi  follows  i  **  Firat,  tlkat 
F»wket,  as  »  mmi  of  ^pprored  cciurage,  bhiI  of  expenence  m  emergencies,  Abould 
ht  rutrusted  lo  set  ftre  to  the  mine.  This  he  wiw  to  do  by  tnoans  of  a  slow 
bctnimg  mfttdir  which  would  ullow  him  full  a  qimrter  of  an  hour  for  his  escape 
befoitt  the  exptoaioii  took  pWc.  He  ivas  instaiitlv  to  embark  on  hoard  a  veaael 
i&  tbe  flt«r,  and  to  proceed  to  Flimdia^  with  the  iDtelltgence  of  what  had  been 

SMOOdlf,  Sir  Byerwd  Dighy  was  to  assemble  a  number  of  Catholic 
I  on  the  5th  of  NoTcniber,  at  Dunehurch,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the 

i  of  huntinsf  oti  DunsiiKtor  Heath  ;  from  which  place,  na  rood  as  the^ 
mriitil  Qotie«  lb  at  the  blow  \%'aA  struck,  a  party  was  to  be  i^liBpAtched  lo  seise 
I  Elijcabodi,  at  the  bon^  of  Lord  Harring^toti,  near  Coventry,  Tbo 
I  to  be  immpdiatcly  proclaimed  queens  in  ca»E>  of  a  failure  in  securing 
the  pttrmm  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  young  Duke  of  York,  and  o  regent  w»i 
16  ba  ^fpeaxkied  during  the  minority  of  tbe  new  eova*cign>  Hiinng  seeufed  and 
pms^ManmA  the  princesHt  Cateslfy  proposed  that  they  sbouM^seijBe  the  horses  al 
WanrSek  Cairtle,  ajid  the  store  of  armour  beloDging  to  Lord  Windsoiv  At  Who- 
*«il  Gnmg^t,  in  Worc^atershlre  ;  '  and,  by  that  time/  said  be,  *  I  faopo  some 
ftioidff  will  €ome  and  take  our  parts  J  Thirdly,  Ffi3:^y  was  lo  seize  the  Prince 
4f  WalaPyOTi  if  he  shonld  be  in  the  Parliament  House  with  the  king,  be  wa»  to 
111*  poaMOHon  of  the  Ihike  of  York  in  the  piUace,  to  which  he  would  have 
n«dy  ^mtm  by  means  of  his  Mce  of  gentle  man -pensioner,  lie  might  do  thin 
r  ifae  ^rtsUiXi  of  iiecurtiig  hia  perAon  from  danger,  and  then,  taking  him  to  a 

I  pivf»ar«<l  for  ihe  purpose^  he  was  to  carry  hhn  witli  all  itpeed  to  Dun- 

"— /rtrrfrWj  ii,  56  ;  also  Un^ard,  ix.  48.  Verity  might  Litsgard  say 
.llkil*iA^r  fiaiMiona  were  inflamfrd^-their  iina^nationB  excited  \"—TM'd,  49. 
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iUe  ptier,  crudelis  tu  qtu)que  mater ^^  The  chief  con- 
trivers of  the  plot  were  Catesby,  the  prime-mover,  a 
man  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
insurrection,  and  other  treasonable  projects ; — ^Wright^ 
who  was  implicated  in  the  same  insurrection  and  had 
been  sent  on  the  embassy  to  the  King  of  Spain,  at  the 
death  of  EUzabeth,  as  from  "  the  English  Catholics,"  t.e., 
the  faction  which  covered  itself  with  that  comprehensive 
appellation ; — Winter,  the  third,  had  been  deeply  engaged 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  faction  with  the  King  of 
Spain; — ^the  three  men  were  of  family,  more  or  less 
reduced — ^more  or  less  zealous  CathoUcs — and  "hunger- 
starved  for  innovation/'  There  were  others — among 
the  rest  Guy  Fawkes,  whose  name  has  become  as  im- 
mortal as  that  of  any  hero  of  earth — because  he  under- 
took the  desperate  office  of  firing  the  mine — and  yet^ 
according  to  the  Jesuit  Greenway,  who  knew  all  the 
conspirators  intimately,  Fawkes  was  "  a  man  of  great 
piety,  of  exemplary  temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful 
demeanour,  an  enemy  to  broils  and  disputes,  a  fidthfiil 
friend,  and  remarkable  for  his  punctual  attendance  upon 
religious  observances/*^  Meanwhile,  after  the  concoction 
of  the  plot,  redoubled  severities  on  the  part  of  the 
government  against  the  Cathohcs,  exasperated  the  con- 
spirators and  expedited  their  preparations.  One  aged 
Catholic  gentleman  ventured  to  petition  the  king  in 
behalf  of  his  suffering  brethren  :  he  was  seized,  carried 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  prosecuted  in  the  Star 
Chamber  before  the  Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual 
He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  to  stand  on  the 
pillory,  and,  of  course,  to  pay  a  fine,  which  was  1000/. — 
all  for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Solomon  of  England. 

»  Tiemey,  iv.  42.  2  Jardine,  ii.  26,  e/  teq. 
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And  ihere  were  actually  many  members  of  the  Comt 
who  proposed  "that  the  old  man  should  be  nailed  to 
the  pillory,  and  have  both  his  ears  cut  off'' !  Only  one 
or  two  voices  made  the  negative  majority.* 

The  conspirators  went  on  with  their  preparations. 
For  more  than  a  year  had  these  "  gentlemen  of  name 
and  blood ''  been  employed  about  the  ''  action/'  aa  the 
venerable  Fawkes  qualifies  the  doers  and  the  deed. 
The  fidal  day  approached :  one  of  the  conspirators, 
anxious  to  save  his  friend,  Lord  Mounteagle,  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  "  warning,"  to  absent  himself  from  the  par- 
liament— as  the  tale  ran  :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  disclosure  of  the  plot  was  a  direct  act  of  "  treachery" 
by  one  of  the  members.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1605, 
Fawkes  had  just  "  ended  his  work  "  of  preparation  when 
hewas  seized  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  the  cellar  beneath 
ihe  House  of  Parliament.  He  at  once  avowed  his  pur- 
pose, and  declared  to  the  person  who  seized  him,  that "  if 
he  had  happened  to  be  witliin  the  house  when  he  took  him, 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  blown  him  up,  house 
and  all :" — ^there  were  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  in  the 
mine.  The  other  conspirators  were  subsequently  appre- 
hended ;  and  three  Jesuits,  Garnet,  Gerard,  and  Green- 
way,  were  implicated  in  the  design  as  accomplices  in 
the  preparation — ^in  effect,  all  the  conspirators  belonged 
to  the  Jesuit-faction  :^ — it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  any  of  the  Secular  Catholics,  whether 
priests  or  laymen,  were  acquainted  with  the  Gunpowder 
Treason.^   The  conspirators,  eight  in  number,  were  tried 

*  Jardine,  U.  37  ;  Winwood,  ii.  36  ;  Ticmey,  iv.  41. 

'  (7ky  Pawkei  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Jesuits  :  his  name,  among 
other  flDSpicioos  signatures,  occurs  in  a  petition  ^got  up**  by  tlie  Jesuits  in 
fiaroor  of  the  Company,  during  the  disputes  among  the  Catholics  in  Flanders. — 
Ticnvy,  iii.  p.  39,  note.  '  Jardine,  ii.  IHB. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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and  executed  as  traitors,  protesting  that  "their  only 
object  was  to  relieve  themselves  and  their  brethren  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors,  and  to  restore  a  worship 
which,  in  their  consciences,  they  beheved  to  be  the  true 
worship  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  they  had  risked,  and  for 
this  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice,  their  fortunes  and  their 
hves."  But  when  a  Scottish  nobleman  asked  Fawkes 
for  what  end  he  had  collected  so  many  barrels  of 
gimpowder,  the  man  o'  the  lantern  repUed  :  "  To  blow 
the  Scottish  beggars  back  to  their  native  mountsdns.'^ 
James  pronounced  him  the  EngUsh  Sca^vola.* 

The  Jesuits  Gerard  and  Greenway,  after  many  adven- 
tures, escaped  to  the  Continent.^  Garnet  sent  to  the 
council  a  protestation  of  his  innocence,  and  concealed 
himself  at  Hendhp,  near  Worcester.  His  hiding-place 
was  betrayed,  and  a  magistrate  proceeded  to  seize  the 

>  Lingard,  ix.  58,  5G. 

"  Greenway  first  tried  to  avoid  detection  in  the  populous  streets  of  London : 
but,  soon  after  his  arrival,  whilst  he  was  one  day  standing  in  a  crowd  and  read 
ing  the  proclamation  for  his  apprehension,  he  observed  a  man  intently  watdiing 
him,  and  comparing  his  person  ^^ith  the  minute  description  of  him  in  the  pro- 
clamation. Greenway  retired  :  the  man  followed  him,  and  seizing  bim  by  the 
arm,  said  :  **  You  are  known  :  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name  :  you  most  go 
with  me  to  the  council.*'  The  Jesuit  ^ith  great  composure,  assured  him  that 
he  was  not  tlie  man  lie  supposed  him  to  be  ;  but  accompanied  him  quietly 
until  they  came  to  a  remote  and  unfrequented  street,  whore  Greenway,  being  a 
powerful  man,  suddenly  seized  his  companion,  and,  after  a  violent  strug^e,  dis- 
engaged himself,  escaped,  and  soon  after  was  on  board  a  small  trading  reonl 
bound  to  Flanders. — Jurcnci,  lib.  xiii.  ;  Bartoli,  lib.  vi.  ;  Jardine,  ii.  195.  His 
real  name  was  Tifmond,  or  Tisimond,  and  he  liad  been  instrumental  in  dis- 
covering and  denouncing  the  ^  Bye  Conspiracy,"  for  which  Raleigh  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  Watson,  the  Kcular  priest,  was  executed  (Oliver,  C6UtcL) 
Watsrm,  at  the  gallows,  accused  the  Jesuits  of  Imving  ^  cunningly  and  corcrtly 
drmenhim  into  Uic  action  ffr  whicJi  he  differed.**  Indeed,  the  greatest  hoetility 
existed  between  the  parties — and  there  could  be  no  wonder  that  the  Jesuit- 
faction  sliould  denounce  their  opponents  to  their  destruction. — Lingard,  ix.  18, 
note.  Gerard  and  the  arclipricst  wore  those  of  the  faction  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  disclosure  to  the  government, — Abbot,  Antiloffia,  1 30,  et  aeq,  ;  Lingard, 
ix.  12. 
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Jesuit  The  lady  of  the  house,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  gave  up  the  keys  with  an  air  of  cheerftdness  : 
every  apartment  was  rigorously  and  repeatedly  searched, 
and  guards  were  stationed  by  day  and  night  in  each 
passage,  and  at  all  the  outlets.  Three  days  passed,  and 
no  discovery  was  made  :  but  on  the  fourth  two  strange 
men  suddenly  appeared  in  the  gallery,  and  were  instantly 
apprehended.  They  were  Owen,  Garnet's  servant,  and 
the  servant  of  Oldcome,  another  Jesuit,  whom  hunger 
had  compelled  to  leave  their  hiding-place.  The  search 
proceeded : — mne  other  secret  chambers  were  discovered ; 
and  on  the  eighth  day  an  opening  was  found  into  the 
apartment  in  which  the  two  Jesuits  lay  concealed.* 
For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  had  these  two  Jesuits 
been  confined  in  a  place  where  they  were  forced  to 
remain  continually  sitting,  with  their  legs  painfiilly  bent 
beneath  them.  "  When  we  came  forth,''  wrote  Garnet 
to  his  spiritual  attendant  Anne  Vaux,  "we  appeared 
like  two  ghosts  .  .  .  The  fellow  that  found  us  ran  away 
for  fear,  thinking  we  should  have  shot  a  pistol  at  him." 
Marmalade  and  other  sweetmeats  were  found  lying  by 
them  ;  but  their  better  maintenance  had  been  by  a  quill 
or  reed,  through  a  little  hole  in  the  chimney  that  backed 
another  chinmey  into  a  gentlewoman's  chamber,  and  by 
that  passage  caudle,  broths,  and  warm  drinks  had  been 
conveyed  to  them."^ 

1  Lingard,  ix.  69  ;  Jardine,  ii.  206. 

2  JardiDe,  vbi  iupra ;  MSS.  Harl.  360.  The  Uy-brother  Owen,  Garnet's 
■errant,  waa  the  nnrivallod  contriTer  of  tlie  nanierous  hiding  places  in  use 
among  the  proscribed  Catholics.  He  sprang  mines,  made  subterraneous  pas- 
Mges,  buttressed  with  walls,  ending  in  impenetrable  recesses,  after  winding 
round  the  thousand  comers  of  the  lab^-rinth.  The  entrances  to  these  dens  he 
rendered  completely  imperceptible,  by  the  strange  devices  with  which  they  were 
concealed.     Nay,  he  would  rigidly  keep  the  secret  of  the  various  recesses,  so 

L  2 
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A  bill  of  attainder  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
summarily  convicting  eight  Jesuits  and  others  who  had 
never  been  arraigned  or  heard  in  their  own  defence; 
that  such  as  were  then  living  might  be  put  to  death  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  that  the  property  of  all  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  proposition  more  unjust 
and  illegal  had  never  been  made  to  Parliament  since  the 

that  the  den  of  one  Catholic  was  noyer  known  to  another.  With  tfaiB  view  be 
devised  and  eonstracted  them  entirely  without  assistance,  in  complete  aecre^, 
and  with  incredible  labour  ^having  sometimes  to  break  through  thick  walla,  and 
excavate  the  solid  rock,  though  he  was  diminutive  of  stature,  and  therefore  went 
by  the  name  of  Little  John.  By  his  artifice  many  of  the  priests  were  laTad 
from  their  pursuers,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  one  of  them  who  had  not  often 
owed. his  life  to  this  hiy-brother's  labyrinths.— TVxnvt^r,  f.  73.  He  was  dreadftillj 
tortured  on  this  occasion,  but  all  to  no  purpose  :— for  sixteen  years  he  had  besQ 
faithful  to  his  master,  and  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end :  he  would  teU 
nothing  of  importance,  and  they  promised  him  the  rack  with  the  next  examinap 
tion.  Complaining  of  illness  the  next  day,  his  keeper  carried  him  a  chair  to  use 
at  his  dinner,  and  with  his  food  a  blunted  knife  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hit 
meat.  Owen  finding  fault  with  the  coldness  of  the  broth,  besought  the  keeper 
to  put  it  on  the  fire  for  him  in  an  adjoining  apartment ;  and,  as  1000  as  the 
man  had  left  the  cell  for  this  purpose,  ho  ripped  up  his  belly  in  a  firig^tlbl 
manner  with  the  knife.  The  keeper  on  his  return  observed  the  pale  and  gfaast^ 
countenance  of  the  prisoner,  and  perceiving  blood  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  threw 
off  the  straw  which  the  unfortunate  man  had  drawn  over  him,  and  discovered 
what  had  happened.  He  then  ran  to  inform  the  lieutenant,  who  immediately 
hastened  to  the  cell  with  several  guests  who  happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  Um. 
In  answer  to  their  questions,  the  dying  man  declared  that  he  had  committed  Ae 
act  of  self-destruction  entirely  from  the  apprehension  of  severer  torture  &an  he 
had  suffered  the  day  before.  He  expired  soon  afterwards,  and  an  inquest  being 
held  upon  his  body  in  the  Tower,  a  verdict  of  feUhde-Me  was  returned.  This 
statement  is  circumstantially  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  in  his  Antilogia,  in  refatatioa 
of  what  he  calls  the  calumnies  of  the  Jesuits  respecting  the  mode  of  Owen's 
death.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  great  difference  between  the  guilt  of  homicide  by 
actual  torture,  and  tiiat  of  urging  to  suicide  by  die  insupportable  threat  of  its 
renewal. — Jardine,  ii.  214,  et  ieq.  The  Jesuits  make  him  die  under  tortore, 
preserving  the  fact  of  the  ghastiy  wound,  but  stating  that  it  was  inflicted  *<  bj 
the  blade  of  tlie  descending  iron  *' — which  is  incomprehensible  ;  for  there  was  no 
iron-blade  to  descend — nay,  Taimer  gives  an  engraving  of  his  torture,  which  was 
by  suspension — his  hands  being  tied  together  overhead,  f.  74.  Tanner  of  coarse 
attempts  to  refute  the  foregoing  statement ;  but,  by  his  own  engraving,  at  least, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  wound  as  a  mere  accident.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  unfortunate  suicide  is  one  of  the  *'  martyrs  '*  of  the  Jesuits. 
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odious  bills  of  attainder  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.^ 
Hence  you  will  readily  believe  the  fiswt  that  there  never 
was  a  trial  more  iniquitously  conducted:  craft,  duplicity, 
downright  fidsehood,  attended  it  throughout  on  both 
sides— each  driving  the  other  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mire  of  deceit  and  base  equivocation.  It  was  only 
the  hope  that  "  some  more  particular  discovery  might  be 
made,''  that  induced  the  government  to  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  iniquitous  enactment,  when  the  two 
Jesuits,  Oldcome  and  Gramet,  were  apprehended.^ 

The  prisoners  were  interrogated  :  their  servants  were 
placed  on  the  rack.  They  threatened  Garnet  with 
torture :  he  repUed  in  the  words  of  St.  Basil  to  the 
Emperor  Valens,  under  a  similar  threat,  "  Threaten  boys 
with  that" — minare  ista  pueris:  but  he  was  never, 
during  his  examinations,  actually  exposed  to  the  tortiu'e ; 
in  &ct,  he  was  kindly  treated  in  the  Tower,  as  he 
admitted  on  his  trial  :^  but  the  object  of  this  kindness 
was  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  as  the  result  will  attest. 
The  warder,  unlocking  a  door  in  Garnet's  cell,  showed 
him  another  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  telling 
him  that  it  was  the  only  separation  between  him  and 
Oldcome,  with  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  converse  at  his 
pleasure — suppressing  the  fact  that,  within  a  cavity 
formed  in  the  passage,  were  actually  concealed  Cecirs 
private  secretary  and  a  magistrate.*  Five  times  were 
these  Jesuits  thus  perfidiously  indulged  with  the  moans 
of  betraying  themselves,  by  disclosing  their  secrets — 
which  w^as  the  object  of  the  trick.*     Now,  we  may  ask, 

»  Jftrdine,  iL  194,  195.  *  Jardine,  vhi  tuprh, 

*  Id.  p.  213 ;  Lingard,  ix.  60.  *  Lingard,  ix.  61  ;  Jardine,  ii.  215. 

*  The  government  had  played  off  the  same  artifice  upon  Winter  and  Fawken  ; 
Kat  tlicie  coDKpirators,  either  by  chance  or  sagacity,  disappointed  the  expectation 
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what  credence  can  be  placed  in  statements,  made  by 
spies,  set  forth  for  the  very  purpose  of  reporting  against 
the  Jesuits,  to  whose  covert  destruction  they  thus  basely 
lent  themselves  ?  Nevertheless,  that  a  conversation  was 
carried  on  by  the  two  Jesuits  was  certain,  and  Oldcome 
admitted  the  fact.  But  when  Garnet  was  asked  if  he 
had  not  spoken  with  his  fellow-prisoner,  he  denied  it 
most  vehemently.  Nay,  when  Oldcome's  confession 
was  shown  to  him,  he  stoutly  persisted  in  his  negative 
— saying  that  Oldcorne  might  be  weak  enough  to  accuse 
himself  falsely,  but  as  for  himself,  he  never  would. 
Thereupon  they  read  to  him  the  reports  of  Lockerson 
and  Forsett,  the  two  listeners  ; — ^and  then  only  did  he 
acknowledge  the  fact,  overwhelmed  and  abashed  in  his 
bitter  humiliation.  The  unhappy  man  justified  his 
manifest  falsehood  on  the  principle,  that  no  man  was 
bound  to  charge  himself,  until  the  matter  of  the  charge 
was  proved  aliunde.  In  an  intercepted  letter  written 
"  to  the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  Society  "  on  Palm- 
Sunday  (after  his  trial).  Garnet  thus  relates  this  story  : 
"  When  the  lords  inquired  of  me  concerning  my  con- 
ference with  Hall,  I  denied  it.     They  drove  me  to  many 

of  the  contrivers. — Lingardy  ix.  61.  Doubtless  it  was  the  appaient  kindnefls 
and  consideration  lavished  on  Garnet,  which  threw  the  Jesuits  into  the  snare. 
There  is  something  dreadfully  bitter  in  the  thought  that  men  calling  themselves 
Christians,  should  thus  tempt  their  victims  already  devoted  to  destruction.  And 
yet,  with  that  disgusting  hypocrisy,  so  conunon  in  the  age,  these  listeners, 
doubtless  by  order  of  the  hypocrites  who  employed  them,  concluded  their  report 
as  follows  :  **  We  again  observed,  tliat  neither  at  their  first  meeting  nor  at  their 
parting,  nor  in  any  part  of  their  conference,  they  used  no  ovu  tcord  of  godlineu 
or  reliffwn,  or  recommending  themselves  or  Hicir  cause  to  God ;  but  all  hath  been 
how  to  contrive  safe  answers,  and  to  concur  in  so  much  as  may  concern  those 
matters  they  arc  examined  of.'*  When  tlie  devil  quotes  scripture,  we  may 
respect  the  words,  though  we  abominate  his  motive  ;  but  when  infamous  hypo- 
crites talk  of  ^  godliness  or  religion,"  ii  is  hard  not  to  be  utterly  disgusted  with 
both.    Jardine  gives  the  reports  in  full,  ii.  p.  21  (>,  et  soj. 
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protestations,  which  I  made  with  equivocation.  They 
then  said  that  Hall  had  confessed  the  conference.  I 
replied,  *  that  I  would  not  confess  it :  that  Hall  might 
accuse  himself  falsely,  but  that  I  would  not  do  so.'  As 
soon  as  I  found  that  they  had  sufficient  proofs,  I  held 
my  peace ;  the  lords  were  scandalised  at  this.  But 
what  should  I  have  done  ?  Why  was  I  to  be  denied 
eyery  lawful  means  of  escape  ? " '  Thus  was  an  important 
leverage  gained  to  work  on  this  Jesuit,  who  had  resolved 
stoutly  to  deny  every  charge  whatsoever,  until  brought 
home  to  him  with  irresistible  conviction.  The  reports 
gave  no  inculpatory  facts — but  they  excited  suspicions 
— showed  that  there  was  some  important  secret  as  yet 
undiscovered;  and  the  commissioners  in  their  interroga- 
tories, framed  their  questions  on  the  saUent  points  of  the 
conversations,  which  constantly  related  to  the  examina- 
tions and  the  prospects  of  being  able  to  silence  the  charges 
by  the  demand  of  proofe   positive.^     After  repeated 

>  Abbott,  Antilogia,  p.  146  ;  Jardine,  ii.  2'2G. 

*  The  listeners  reported,  that,  at  one  of  the  conversations,  the  Jesuits  con- 
ffcd  each  other,  and  that  Garnet  accused  himself  of  having  drunk  to  excess. 
If  credit  can  be  given  to  the  reporters,  this  confession  seems  to  confirm  the 
impatation  of  drunkenness,  which  was  repeatedly  charged  on  Garnet  by  his 
eontemporaries.  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  27th 
Marefa,  1606,  says,  that  **  He  (Garnet)  hath  been  indulgent  to  himself  in  the 
Gate-house  and  in  the  Tower,  and  daily  diiink  sack  so  liberally  as  if  he  meant 
lo  drown  sorrow/*  Dr.  Abbott,  an  enemy,  says  that  Garnet  had  an  inveterate 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess ;  and  relates,  that  "  on  the  night  before  his  execution 
he  was  so  drunk  in  tlie  Tower,  that  his  keeper  thought  it  right  to  inform  Sir 
William  Wood  of  the  circumstance, — who,  going  with  his  wife  and  some  other 
persona  to  his  lodging,  found  him  in  a  disgusting  state  of  intoxication,  8i>eaking 
thickly  and  inarticulately,  and,  in  the  idiotcy  of  drunkenness,  inviting  each  of 
them,  as  they  came  in,  to  drink  with  him." — A  ntilogia,  p.  1 94.  As  Jardine 
obaerres,  ^  this  story  might  pass,  with  the  other  stories  of  Garnet's  immoralities, 
related  by  Abbott,  as  a  mere  slander,  did  it  not  receive  some  confirmation  from 
his  confession  to  Ilall  :  ^  but  alas  !  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  certainty  respecting 
assertions  on  either  side,  in  these  times !  By  the  showing  of  Parsons  and  other 
Jcaoits,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  secular  priests,  tlicir  opponents,  were 
d€«p  in  the  lowest  immorality. 
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examinations,  Garnet  at  last  admitted,  with  much  difBt- 
culty  and  prevarication,  that  the  design  of  blowing  up 
the  Pariiament  House  had  been  revealed  to  him  in 
July,  1605,  by  Greenway,  who  had  received  it  in  confes- 
sion from  Catesby,  and,  as  he  believed,  also  from  Thomas 
Winter  ...  He  declared,  however,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  Catesby  from  his  purpose,  and  desired 
Greenway  to  do  the  same  ;  and  that  he  obtained  from 
the  former  a  promise  that  "  he  would  not  proceed  in  the 
matter  before  he  (Garnet)  had  acquainted  the  pope 
generally  with  the  state  of  England,  and  had  taken  his 
advice  and  direction  therein.^'  He  said  also  that  he 
adWsod  Catesby  to  send  Sir  Edmund  Baynham  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  But  he  further  admitted  that 
Catesby  and  Thomas  Winter  had,  a  twelvemonth  before, 
mentioned  to  him  generally  that  a  design  was  on  foot 
against  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
breach  of  promise  ynth  the  Catholics,  but  without 
explaining  the  particulars — that  ho  again  discouraged 
all  attempts  at  insurrection,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
saying  that  it  was  against  the  express  and  earnest 
command  of  Pope  Clement  VIH.,  as  signified  to  him  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits — nay,  proceeding 
with  these  bold  assertions,  he  said  he  had  written,  about 
May,  1605,  to  the  pope  "for  staying  of  all  commotions, 
and  received  answer  from  the  pope  about  midsummer, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  Catesby  :  and  that  about  the 
beginning  of  July  he  wrote  again  to  the  pope,  and  cer- 
tified that  he  hoped  to  stay  all  general  stirs ;  but,  for 
that  he  feared  so7ne  particular  stratagem^  he  desired  the 
pope  to  grant  a  prohibition  under  censures."  '     Now,  in 

*  Jardinc,  ii.  227.     Wntoon  makeb  a  stateiiicnt  wliicli  nocms  to  tlirow  some 
light  on  what  is  to  follow.     « About  this  same  time  (IGO.1-4)  there  wan  aueh 
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the  &ce  of  all  these  specious  assertions,  we  find  that  his 
general,  Aquaviva,  writing  a  letter  to  him,  dated  June 
25th,  1605,  evidencing  that  neither  the  general  nor  the 
pope  had  been  informed  by  Garnet  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  though  the  fiict  had  transpired  abroad.  Aqua- 
viva  writes  :  "  We  have  understood,  though  very  secretly, 
{and  I  am  persuaded  that  your  reverence  has  been  made 
aequainted  with  the  UransactioHy)  namely,  that  the  Catlio- 
lies  are  now  planning  and  preparing  somewhat  for 
liberty.'  As  this  affair,  at  this  time  especially,  will  not 
only  inflict  many  and  most  grievous  difficulties  on  reli- 
gion, but  will  even  endanger  the  Catholics  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  his  Holiness  has  enjoined  me  to  write 
to  your  reverence  in  his  name,  in  order  that,  in  every 
attempt  you  may  treat  with  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen^ 
especially  with  the  archpriest,  and  prevent  them  from 

poidng  up  and  down  of  Gerard,  Oldcomc,  Darcy,  Blount,  and  other  Jesuits  and 
Jesoited  persons,  as  made  it  apparent  that  some  great  matter  was  in  hammering 
and  working  amongst  tlicm,  though  kept  close  as  by  no  means  I  could  find  it 
out : — only  thus  much  I  got  out,  tlutt  they  liad  gathered  a  great  mass  of  money 
together,  amounting  to  a  million  of  pounds,  as  one,  or  of  crowns,  as  another 
reported,  to  levy  an  army  undoubtedly  tlierewitli,  when  time  should  serve  for 
it,'*  &c^  stating  the  various  pretences  on  which  tlic  money  was  collected,  and  tlio 
secrecy  of  the  scheme,  which  **  was  not  mentioned  by  any  but  of  the  Spanish 
faction.-—  WaU(m  to  (he  LonU  of  tht:  Council.  State  Paper  Office  ;  Tiemey,  iv. 
A  pp.  i. 

*  ** luhllejciMUMy  ttsi  plane  admodum  secreto,  quod  ipaum  itiic  revtrcntlam 
r€siram  cvfpUfcisfe  mihi  ptrsundeo,  catholicos  nonnihil  jam  meditari  moliriquo 
pro  libertatc."  Mr.  Tiemey,  alluding  to  the  apologistH  of  Garnet,  appends  a  note 
to  the  words  in  italics,  as  follows  :  "  Eudeemon  Joannes  [tlie  Jesuit  Vllcurtujc] 
(pp.  2-19,  2.50,) — More  [the  Jesuit  historian  of  tlie  English  Province],  and 
others,  profess  to  give  tliis  letter  as  it  was  written,—"  rescripeit  in  hicc  verba  ; " 
but,  besides  other  variations,  they  wholly  omit  the  introductory  part  of  the  firbt 
sentence,  which  I  have  printed  in  italics,  and  tlicn  assure  us  tliat  the  letter  was 
a  reply  to  certain  earnest  representations  made  by  (lamet,  in  the  preceding 
month,  as  to  the  *<  desperate  "  designs  of  some  Catholics.  The  words  here 
supplied,  however,  distinctly  show  tliat  Gnmct  had  msulc  no  such  representations, 
and  that  the  intelligence,  obtained  at  Ilomc,  had  been  derived  from  a  different 
source.''— iv.  p.  cviii.  Append,  xviii. 
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agitating  such  designs,  lest  they  be  executed,^  for  the 
sake  of  the  reasons  above  specified,  but  especially  on  this 
account,  namely,  that  his  Holiness,  who,  besides  entirely 
disapproving  of  such  machinations,  amongst  Uiose  Catbo- 
Ucs,  afltans  that  they  will  utterly  obstruct  the  greater 
benefits  which,  in  his  clemency  and  benignity,  his  Holi- 
ness is  meditating,  and  is  endeavouring  to  eflFectuate  in 
behalf  of  those  CathoUcs :  since  it  is  certain  that  his 
HoUness  will  never  be  found  wanting — ^nor  is  wanting  in 
the  present  circumstances,  meditating,  as  I  have  said,  and 
seeking  those  meanswhereby  they  maybe  ^Aq^  peacefully , 
and  by  safer  events!^  Wherefore,  since  you  know  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  the  matter,  you  will  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  induce  them  to  desist  fi*om  such  designs 
— smce,  indeed,  in  addition  to  the  former  reasons,  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  and  weight,  there  is 
another  by  no  means  contemptible,  because  it  will  even 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  CathoUc  cause — for  should 
it  happen,  which  God  forfend,  it  will  inflict  no  small 
damage  on  our  Comfany — since  no  one  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  these  things  have  been  brought  about  with- 
out the  consent,  at  least,  of  Our  men.  25th  June,  1605."' 
Now,  if  the  general  himself  "  was  persuaded"  that 
Garnet  was  acquainted  with  the  design,  surely  it  could 
not  bo  thought  unreasonable  if  all  the  world  were  simi- 
larly persuaded.  And  Garnet  admitted  the  fact  in  his 
reply  to  the  general — admitted  that  he  knew  of  these 

1  ^  Ut  omni  conatu  cum  priucipibus  istis  ac  domlnis,  prsesertim  cum  domino 
archipresbytcro  agat,  efficiatque  ne  ejusmodi  cogitata  tractentur,  ncdum 
perficiantur." 

-  ^  £a  media  qaibus  et  cum  pace  et  eecurioribus  evcntibus  adjuventur." 
3  <<  Quia,  si  evcniret,  quod  Deu8  avcrtat,  nou  mediocre  damnum  offeret  Socie- 
tati  Dostnc,  cum  iion  ita  facile  quis  crcdidcrit,  hu>c  sine  nostrorum  saltern  con- 
sensu factitata  esse.     25  Junii,  1 605."    Copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office, — apud 
Ticnicy,  iv.  Append,  xviii. 
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treasonable  machinations — ^admitted  that,  instead  of 
denouncing  them  to  the  government,  as  Greenway,  alias 
Tesmond,  had  done — as  Gerard  had  done,  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Bye  Conspiracy,^'  that  affair  of  two  secular 
priests — ^he  had  only  given  the  conspirators  his  advice 
to  desist !  *  And  he  says  nothing  as  to  the  pretext 
afterwards  put  forth,  that  the  communication  was  made 
to  him  in  confession.  The  letter  is  dated  July  24,  1605 
— and,  therefore,  may  fiairly  be  referred  to  the  period  to 
which  he  alluded,  when  he  admitted  that  ^'  the  design  of 
blowing  up  the  ParUament  House  with  gunpowder,  had 
been  revealed  to  him  in  July  1605,  by  Greenway,'^  the 
Jesuit     Garnet  writes  : 

"  We  have  received  the  letter  of  your  Paternity,  which 
we  embrace  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  his  Holi- 
ness, and  your  Paternity.  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  four  times  impeded  the  stir,  hitherto — 
pro  med  parte,  quater  hactemis  tumultum  impedivi — nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  thatice  can  hinder  all  the  public  pi^eparations 
of  arms,  since  it  is  certain  that  many  Catholics  will  attempt 
nothing  of  the  kind  taithout  our  consent,  unless  in  the 
most  urgent  necessity!^  But  there  is,  however,  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  us,  namely,  lest,  perchance  others 
may  fly  to  arms  in  some  pronncc,  whereby  necessity 
itself  may  drive  the  rest  to  similar  measures  ;  for  there 
are  not  a  few  who  cannot  bo  restrained  by  the  simple 

*  Tivatiug  of  his  betrayal  by  the  Jesuits,  Watson  says  that  <'  their  >nle  and 
trcAcherotiB  miiids  be  such,  as  they  will  betray  their  own  father  and  dearest 
firiend  they  have  in  the  w^orld,  for  their  own  advantage— c^  7>ro/}/er  bonum  pulli' 
CUM  SocidatU — which  they  count  a  public  or  common  good,  though  a  whole  com- 
monwealth, yea,  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  bo  overthrown  thereby." — 
WaUw  to  Oit  iMrOi  of  the  Council.     Aug.  I),  1003  ;  State  Paper  Office. 

-  "  Ncc  dubium  est,  (luin  publicos  omncH  armorum  apparatus  prohiberc  powi- 
muH,  cum  ccrtum  sit  nmltos  Catholicos  absque  nostro  consensu  nihil  cjusmoili, 
nisi  urg"nte  necessitate,  attcntare  vi  He." 
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commaud  of  his  Holiness.  For  they  dared  to  ask,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Clement,  whether  the  pope  could  hinder 
them  from  defending  their  lives.*  They  say,  moreover, 
that  no  priest  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  their  secrets  ; 
but  they  particularly,  and  some  friends  also,  complain 
of  us  that  we  place  obstacles  to  their  projects  ;  and,  in 
order  that  we  might  somehow  appease  them,  and  at 
least  gain  time — so  that  in  the  delay,  proper  remediee 
may  be  applied — ^we  have  exhorted  them  to  dispatch, 
with  common  consent,  some  one  to  his  HoUness,  4f^-' 

1  "  Est  tamen  quod  nos  valdd  solicitoB  tenet"  To  Uieae  words  Mr.  Tkmaj 
appends  a  note  as  follows :  <<  I  should  inform  the  reader  that  this  letter  ii 
inserted  by  Gerard  in  his  MS.  (c.  vi.  7B),  and  that  from  him,  or,  what  is  As 
same  thing,  from  Green  way,  it  has  been  adopted  by  Eudnmon  Joaanes  (353^ 
254),  and  by  all  the  writers  connected  with  the  Society.  In  Gerard's  copy,  and, 
of  course,  in  all  the  others,  the  words,  *  Est  tamen  quod  noe  raldi  solidtos 
tenet,*  as  tliey  occur  here,  are,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  presently,  disqgtd 
into  *  Duo  tamen  sunt  quae  nos  valdc  solicitoe  tcnent.'  *" 

-  '<  Atquc  ut  hos  aliquo  modo  leniremus,  et  saltem  tempus  lucmremnr,  at 
diUtiono  aliquA  adhiberi  possint  congrua  remedia,  hortati  somus  at  *'ft"»w™™ 
consilio  aliquem  ad  suam  Sanctitatcm  mitUrcnt  <{*c."  Here  Mr.  Tiemey  observes : 
"  Gerard's  copy,  after  the  word  *  mittcrcnt,'  has  no  *  &c.,'  but,  continuing  the 
sentence,  thus  proceeds, — '  quod  factum  est,  cumquc  ad  illustrissimum  nnndum  in 
riandrlam  dircxi,  ut  ab  ipso  bua  sauctitate  commeudotur,  scriptis  etiam  literii^ 
<iuibus  eoruni  sentcntiam  exposui,  ot  rationes  pro  utraquc  parte.' "  And  so  on 
proceeds  the  addition,  stating  tlie  danger  of  ^  some  treason  or  violcnoe  to  die 
king,"  and  the  possibility  of  all  the  Catholics  being  compelled  to  take  up  srms ; 
which  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  wrote  himself,  as  we  have  read  ;  and  then 
the  addition  suggests  that  his  Holiness  should  forbid  the  Catholics  to  resort  to 
arms  by  a  public  edict,  wliich,  again,  the  former  part  of  his  letter  declares  to  be 
cither  unnecessary  or  useless,  since  he  says  that  he  Iiad  the  power  to  hinder  all 
public  demonstrations  among  many  Catholics,  whilst  there  wore  others  who  set 
the  pope  at  defiance,  or  something  like  it  Besides,  the  general's  letter  was 
virtually  a  papal  breve — Garnet  could  have  done  just  wlmt  the  archpriest  did, 
in  a  letter  to  his  assistants  and  clergy,  quoting  the  identical  words  of  the  pope*s 
disapprobation  as  imparted  to  the  general,  and  by  him  to  Gramet.  I  may  also 
observe  tliat  tlie  plural  form  used  in  the  letter  is  changed  to  the  singular  in  ths 
addition  (**  exposui,** "  mco  jadicio")  or  as  Mr.  Tiemey  observes  : — ^**  To  be  abls^ 
in  fact,  to  suppose  that  one  half  of  tlic  letter  is  hidden  under  this  '  &e.,'  it  is  also 
nwcssory  to  suppose  that  the  words  on  which  I  have  remarked  in  Uie  preceding 
note  [Est  tamen,  &c.J  have  l)ecn  purposely  changed  from  the  plural  to  the  sin- 
i;ular  ;  thjit  this  has  been  cffcctcMl,  and  that  the  variations,  observable  in  the  two 
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God  must  be  prayed  to,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  some 
necessary  remedy  to  these  many  evils.  We  implore  the 
benediction  of  his  Holiness,  as  also  of  your  Paternity. 
At  London,  24th  July,  1605." 

esBclBdiiig  Motenoety  hAve  been  introduced  for  the  special  purpoae  of  concealing 
the  emkiioiii  and  that  thus  a  piece  of  dishonesty  has  been  perpetrated,  which 
is  not  only  without  any  assignable  motive,  but  is  morally  incompatible  with  the 
fMty  that  the '  &e.'  marks,  and  is  inUnded  to  mark,  the  place  where  something 
kM  baeo  omitted.**  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  by  the  "  &c.''  Qamet  meant 
Iha  «Kplanation  of  the  infernal  retnlty  to  be  given  by  the  emissary  of  the  conspi- 
Mr.  Ticmey  has  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  copy  which  he  has  pub- 
[  firam  the  State  Paper  Office  ;  ^  but  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  eopy,**  adds  Mr.  Tiemey,  ^  is  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  date  of  a 
nppoaed  fi^t,  mentioned  in  Gerard's  additions,  with  that  of  the  present  letter. 
Garnet  says,  that  lor  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  he  has  exhorted  the  parties  of 
whom  he  tpeaks  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  pope  ;  and  Gerard  makes  him  add,  not 
«ofy  that  his  exhortations  have  been  ofTectual,  but  that  the  envoy  is  already 
(Jn^  34)  on  his  road.  Now,  it  was  proved  on  the  trial  of  Garnet,  and  it  was 
aeknowledged  by  that  Jesuit  himself,  that  the  person  thus  accredited  to  the  pontiff 
waa  9kr  Edmund  Baynham ;  that  Baynham  was  the  bearer  of  the  letters  men- 
I  in  Gerard's  copy  as  addressed  to  the  nuncio,  but  that  it  was  not  until  the 
'  part  of  September  that  he  left  England  to  proceed  to  his  destination."  It 
ii  an  important  fact,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writers  on  the  plot,  that 
when  Baynham  quitted  England,  whether  it  was  the  early  part,  or  the  middle, 
(Jasrdine  states  both  in  different  places),  or  the  latter  part  of  September,  the 
Ftfliamflnt  was  to  meet  on  the  Srd  of  October,  on  which  day  only  was  it  prorogued 
to  the  5th  of  November ;  but  even  supposing  that  ho  was  aware  of  the  proroga- 
f  **  it  was  barely  possible,  even  if  he  had  travelled  directly  to  Rome  with  the 
i  expedition,  to  have  procured  the  pope's  prohibition  [which,  by  the  way. 
Garnet  thought  useless],  and  to  have  returned  with  it  to  EngUmd  before  the  5th 
of  November.  In  point  of  fact,  Baynliam  used  no  expedition  at  all ;  he  went 
through  Fhmders  and  remained  there  some  days,  and  did  not  reach  Florence 
till  the  20th  of  October,  well  knowing  that  the  real  object  of  his  mission  would 
be  aeoomplished  by  his  being  at  Rome  as  S(X)n  as  the  tidings  of  the  explosion  had 
arrived  there.** — Jardine,  ii.  402.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  his  dcUy 
on  the  road  was  caused  by  the  news  of  tlic  proroffcUion,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
at  Rome  until  the  infernal  result  hod  taken  pUce  ;  for  according  to  the  admis- 
•ons  of  the  conspirators  at  the  trial,  Baynham  was  sent  to  Rome  ^  in  order  that 
he  might  be  there  when  the  news  of  the  explosion  arrived,  and  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  the  conspirators,  and  to  cxpUin  to  him 
their  designs  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  Catliolic  religion  in  England." 
—  Jardinfy  ii.  47.  Garnet  prevaricated  in  his  explanation  of  this  mission  at  the 
trial ;  *'but  taking  the  Utcst  and  final  reason  alleged  by  Garnet,  namely,  tliat  he 
proposed  liin  mission  to  the  pope  in  order  to  negotiate  for  the  prevention  of  tlic 
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These  letters  decidedly  prove  that  Garnet  was  aware 
of  certain  machinations  against  the  goyemment,  which 
he  did  not  reveal  to  the  authorities.  Such  conduct  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  Jesuit,  in  the  present 

plot  by  a  papal  prohibition,  is  it  credible,  that  for  such  a  purpose  he  would  have 
employed  such  a  messenger  ?  A  man  of  profligate  and  turbulent  habits,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Elssex's  rebellion,  prosecuted  for  riots  and  affrays,  and  known  M 
the  captain  of  a  club  or  society  called  '  the  Damned  Crew.*  Could  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  find  no  more  fitting  emissary  on  a  message  of  mercy  and  salralion 
that  the  <  Captain  of  the  Damned  Crew ' — the  man  of  '  treasons,  stratagani^ 
and  spoils,*  whoso  turbulent  and  unprincipled  character  was  so  notoriona  in 
England,  that  the  conspirators  themselves  thought  it  imprudent  to  entrust  him 
with  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  project  at  home,  saying  that  'he  was  not 
fit  for  the  business  ?  *  '* — Jardine,  ii.  47  and  401.  It  was  against  these  notorkms 
facts  that  the  Jesuit-apologists  made  the  absurd  addition  to  GrameCs  sofdnsti- 
catcd  letter  !  Dr.  Lingard  seems  inclined  to  persuade  his  readers  that  Granet 
was  ignorant  of  any  particulars  of  the  plot  as  late  as  October  4th — ^baaing  his 
argument  on  a  garbled  letter  of  Garnet  to  Parsons,  respecting  which  < 
trick  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Tiemcy,  and  refer  the  reader  to  that  writer  for  i 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject,  iv.  Append,  c.  ii.  In  the  letter  to  which  Dr. 
Lingard  refers.  Garnet  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholics,  and  thus  con- 
cludes :  **  So  that  there  is  no  hope  tliat  Pope  Paul  V.  can  do  anytlung :  and 
whatsoever  men  give  out  there  [at  Rome]  of  easy  proceedings  with  Catholics,  is 
mere  fabulous.  And  yet  I  am  assured,  notwithstanding,  that  the  best  sort  of 
Catholics  will  bear  all  their  losses  with  patience.  But  how  these  tyranniosl 
proceedings  of  such  base  officers  may  drive  particular  men  to  deqMrats 
attempts,  that  I  cannot  ansiccr  for  ;  the  King's  leisd^mi  will  foresee.** — Liimardf 
ix.,  38B.  Now,  in  the  circumstances,  wc  may  fairly  see  the  diift,  the  dUmUm 
of  these  words  which  I  have  scored  :  but  Dr.  Lingard  says  :  ^  Now  it  is  plain, 
from  the  tenor  of  that  letter,  that  Garnet  was  then  (October  4th)  ignorant  of 
any  particulars  of  the  plot,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  sought,  by  equivocation, 
to  impose  on  his  superiors  in  Rome, — a  supposition  which  no  one  aoq[oainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Order  will  be  disposed  to  admit"  ^  Constitation 
of  the  Order"  forsooth  !  Wliat  has  that  to  do  with  the  question!  Was 
Garnet  complying  witli  the  «  Constitution  of  his  Order  "  when  he  carried  Anne 
Vaux,  at  each  remove,  with  him,  and  was  so  intimate  witli  his  '^  spiritual 
daughter,"  without  supposing  even  that  the  connection  was  criminal  ?  **  Consti- 
tution of  the  Order  ! "  And  what  will  the  doctor  say  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Spam'sh  Jesuits,  at  th€  very  time,  against  their  general,  as  I  have  related  I  Is 
the  doctor  too  well  **  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Order  "  to  bdieve 
those  facts  ?  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  tlie  Constitutions  are  one 
thing,  and  the  Jesuits  are  another :  they  must  be  considered  apart  for 
judgment — I  need  not  say  that  the  doctor's  attempt  fails  by  reason  of  the  hetB 
above  given. 
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instance  :  nevertheless,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  "  it  is 
plain  that  he  incurred  the  legal  guilt  of  misprision  of 
treason"  even  before  the  proceedings  against  him,  by 
such  various  methods  of  baseness,  entrapped  his  avowals. 
The  Jesuit  continued,  throughout  the  trial,  his  desperate 
and  reckless  course  of  equivocation  and  casuistical  dis- 
tinctions. He  admitted  his  "  general  knowledge"  of  the 
plot ;  but  took  refuge  under  the  cloak  of  sacramental 
confession.  Now,  we  remember  the  obloquy  which  the 
Jesuits  in  Spain  incurred  when  one  of  the  Company 
actually  made  use  of  information  extorted  from  a  woman 
in  the  confessional,  in  order  to  denounce  her  accompUce 
to  the  Inquisition  :  we  also  remember  that  the  Jesuits 
defended  the  member,  and  that  their  historian  states  the 
doctrine  with  approbation.^  I  remind  the  reader  of 
the  feet,  merely  to  show  the  constant  inconsistency  of 
the  Jesuits ; — ^their  deeds  must  be  judged  apart  from 
their  doctrinal  inculcations,  as  it  would  seem  : — we  may 
err  by  testing  their  vices  or  their  virtues  by  their  doc- 
trinal standard,  which  was  never  a  fixture — ^but  always 
adapted  to  particular  times,  and  things,  and  places,  and 
persons.  In  the  present  instance,  the  commissioners, 
with   their  usual   baseness,  falsely   told   Garnet,   that 


•  See  p.  40,  vol.  ii.,  of  tlio  present  work  for  the  transaction,  and  the  Jesuit-doc- 
trine thereupon  inculcated.  I  there  gave  a  condensed  translation,  and  reserved 
the  original  for  the  present  occasion  by-way  of  memento.  ^  Fas  quidem,  tota 
qnamvis  univcrsitas  rerum  esset  interitiira,  nunquam  esse  signnm  sacrosanctum 
confcasionis  rcsignarc.  Posse  tamen  incidere  tempora,  quibus  sacerdos  jure  k 
confitcntG  cxigat,  ut  quempiam,  sive  socium  participem  sceleris,  sive  quem  lisere- 
tieum  ant  alii  pestilenti  labe  comiptum  norit,  si  remcdii  nulla  prsetcrca  relicta 
ria  ait,  ipscmet  confessario,  vcl  inter  confessioncm  facta  potestato  e4  notitiil 
atendi  si  correctio  fratema  futura  sit  ;  vd  quod  fere  prastat  et  ad  judicialem 
denunciationan  nectstarium  cat,  extra  confestionem  indicct.  Quod  si  abnuat 
&c«Te,  abiofri  non  dtbeat,  qucmadmodum  absoh-i  non  licet,  qui  vel  reus  furti, 
refltitnere  alienam  rem,  vel  quae  debeat  alia,  pnestare  non  sit  paratus.'* — Sacchin. 
tib.ii.  131. 
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Greenway  himself  had  declared  that  the  disclosure  of 
the  plot  was  not  made  to  him  in  confession.  This  added 
to  his  perplexity.  He  wavered, — made  several  attempts 
to  reconcile  his  own  statement  with  the  supposed  decla- 
ration of  Greenway, — and  concluded  by  declaring  that^ 
whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  his  brother, 
he  had  always  considered  the  communication  as  made 
with  reference  to  confession.^  To  simple  Catholics  it 
must  appear  strange  that  people  should  tell  their  intended 
crimes  in  confession,  instead  of  confessing  their  actual 
sins  with  contrition  and  purposes  of  amendment.  Few 
such  simple  Catholics  will  be  brought  to  beUeve  that  the 
former  can  honestly  be  mentioned  at  confession  :  nor 
can  we  be  pronounced  unfair  if  we  believe,  with  Grene- 
ral  Aquaviva,  that  Garnet  was  acquainted  with  a  plot^ 
if  not  the  identical  plot,  notice  of  which  had  reached 
the  general  at  Rome.  But,  in  effect,  what  faith  could  be 
placed  in  the  assertions  of  a  man,  whom  his  equally  &lse 
judges  were  able  to  convict  of  downright,  unscrupulous, 
unblushing  falsehood  ?  Accordingly,  when  Garnet  made 
the  reply  above  given,  the  commissioners,  tempting  the 
false  Jesuit,  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  corresponded 
with  the  traitor  Greenway,  his  brother  Jesuit  ?  Garnet 
denied,  swearing  by  his  priesthood,  that  he  had  over 
sent  letter  or  message  to  Greenway,  since  they  last 
parted.  Wliat  a  dreadful  moment,  what  a  harrowing, 
convulsive  moment  for  the  Jesuit !  The  commissioners 
exhibited  to  him  a  letter  of  his  to  Greenway,  which 
they  had  intercepted  I  .  .  .  .  He  acknowledged  it :  but 
maintained  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  denying 
the  fact, — saying  that  they  were  the  persons  to  be 
blamed — they  who,  being  in  possession  of  the  letter,  had 

*  Lingard,  ix.  (»6. 
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nevertheless  put  the  question  to  him,  as  if  they  were 
not*  Hence  we  see  how  completely  the  wretched  man 
was  given  over  to  the  spirit  of  equivocation  and  false- 
hood :  but  we  also  behold  the  extent  to  which  his 
enemies  carried  the  machinations  of  their  false  hearts, 
to  overreach  the  Jesuit  by  cajoling  him  into  actions 
which,  if  they  did  not  incriminate  liim,  were  capable  of 
being  made  the  opportunities  for  displaying,  in  its  foulest 
aspect^  the  specious  falsehoods  of  Jesuitism.  In  fact, 
the  Jesuits  themselves  never,  perhaps,  surpassed  these 
Scoto-English  commissioners  in  craft, — wicked  craft  and 
iniquitous  dupUcity.  And  yet  the  latter  had  the  con- 
science to  condemn  Garnet  for  his  crafty  equivocation ! 
The  man  had  gone  so  far  into  the  mire  that  he  stuck 
therein — ^aud  refused  to  emerge.  Three  days  later  he 
was  interrogated  a  second  time  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  equivocation,  and  boldly  declared  that  the  practice  of 
requiring  men  to  accuse  themselves  was  barbarous  and 
unjust — that  in  all  such  cases  it  was  lawfiil  to  employ 
equivocation,  and  to  confirm,  if  it  were  necessary,  that 
equivocation  with  an  oath  ;  and  that  if  Tresham,  as  had 
been  pretended,  had  equivocated  on  his  death-bed,  he 
might  have  had  reasons  which  would  justify  him  in 
the  sight  of  God.^  "  To  these  avowals  I  ascribe  his 
execution.     The   man  who  maintained   such   opinions 

1  Lingmrd,  is.  6G.     ExAiniiiatioiis  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

s  «  This  I  acknowledge  to  be  according  to  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
■dioolineD.  And  our  reason  ia,  for  that,  in  cases  of  lawful  equivocation,  the 
speech  bj  equivocation  being  saved  from  a  lie,  the  same  speech  may  be  without 
pcfjurj  confirmed  by  oath,  or  by  any  other  usual  xmy,  though  it  were  by  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament,  if  just  necessity  so  require. — IIenrt  Garnet."  Original  in 
State  Pi^wT  Office,  in  Gamet*s  own  hand-writing. — Ajmd  Linganly  ix.  G7,  note. 
This  phase  in  the  career  of  Garnet  will  appear  more  strikingly  in  a  subM^ijuent 
pttge  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  he  denied  having  written  to  Greenway,  will 
present  a  saddening  eontemplation. 

TOL.    III.  M 
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could  not  reasonably  complain,  if  the  king  refused  credit 
to  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  and  permitted  the  law 
to  take  its  course," — this  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard, 
the  CathoUc  historian  of  England.*  But  doubtless  the 
Jesuit  would  have  been  hanged  even  in  the  absence  of 
these  avowals.  The  object  of  all  the  iniquitous  ex- 
aminations by  which  the  wretched  man  was  tempted  to 
prevaricate,  to  equivocate,  and  speak  falsehood,  was 

^  LiDgard,  vol  ix.  p.  87,  2nd  ed.  1825.  Sorely  nothing  could  be  fiurcr  Ami 
this  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard.  It  was  a  noble  expression  of  moral  con^ctiony  in 
defiance  of  a  casuistical  inculcation — a  sort  of  respectful  tribute  to  the  ^  moral 
sense  "  of  the  nation  ;  and  doubtless  nuuiy  a  Protestant  thereupon  eondndedj 
that  though  a  Jesuit  might  inculcate  equivocation,  such  doctrine  was  not  eoimte- 
nanced  by  "  the  Cliurch."  But  a  modem  Jesuit  takes  the  doctor  to  task  for  iEbik 
observation — and  very  sharply,  too.  The  Jesuit  of  the  DoeummU  sayi :  ^  Tint 
reflection  of  Dr.  Lingard  proves  that  a  man  may  be  at  the  same  Hme,  m  grMt 
historian,  a  learned  civilian,  and  a  very  tocak  th^oloffian  {\),  The  man  *who 
maintained  stteh  opinions'  [Garnet]  was  a  man  who  maintained  *  dodraie 
cgpproved  by  the  univencU  church,  Cette  reflexion,  qui  est  dn  D.  Lingard,  proara 
qu'on  pent  £tre  a  la  fois  un  grand  historien,  un  savant  jurisoonsolte,  et  mi  trte 
foible  th^ologien.  Lliommo  *  qm  soutcnait  de  telles  opinions '  etait  un  homme  qui 
soutenait  une  doctrine  approuvte  de  toute  VEglise.'* — DocumenUy  i. ;  OmjpMial.  dm 
Poudres,  p.  54,  note.  This  was  a  hard  hit  on  the  doctor,  and  it  seems  to  have  taken 
effect ;  for,  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  his  work,  he  has  modified  the  text,  my«- 
tificd  it  somewhat  by  additions,  and  otherwise  obscured  the  moral  convietion 
aforesaid,  as  follows  :  *'  To  these  and  similar  avowals  I  ascribe  his  execution.  Bjf 
seeking  shelter  under  equivocation,  he  had  deprived  himself  of  tJte  proiecUon  whiA 
the  TRUTH  might  have  afforded  him  (I)  ;  nor  could  he  in  such  ctrcumstamcts 
reasonably  complain,  if  the  king  refused  credit,"  &c.,  ed.  of  1844,  vol.  ix.  p.  67. 
But  the  Jesuit  does  not  stop  short  with  administering  a  rebuke  to  the  doctor  ; 
for,  thereupon,  in  these  our  ver}'  modem  times,  he  proceeds  to  justify  equivoc>p 
tion  by  the  highest  authority  that  Christians  can  appeal  to.  In  former  times — 
in  those  bad  times  for  religion— that  disgraceful  epoch  of  Christianity — ^there 
was  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  Jesuit  L'Hcureux  took  Casaubon  to 
task,  for  saying  that  ho  knew  not  what  authorities  Garnet  could  have  for  hb 
doctrine  of  equivocation.  '*  Thou  say^st  that  thou  dost  not  know  what  anthoritiet 
he  could  have.  If  tlion  hadst  turned  over  the  holy  Bible,  as  thou  hast  turned 
over  the  Neros  and  Caligulas  of  Suetonius~-if  thou  hadst  read  Augustin,  Gre- 
gory, the  other  Fathers,  thou  wouldst  have  found  that  tlie  Patriarchs,  the  Pro- 
phets,and  Ood  himself  axe  the  authorities''  [of  Garnet's  equivocation  \],—Eudeemon 
Joan,  Resp,  ad  Epist,  Is.  Causaub.  c.  viii.  p.  164,  ed.  Ck>l.  Agrip.  1612.  "  Neseirt 
te  ais,  qitos  auctores  habueHt.  Si  perinde  sacra  Biblia,  ut  Suetonii  Caligulas,  ac 
Nerones  versasses,--si  Augustinum,  si  Gregorium,  si  alios  Patres  legisses  ;  jam 
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nothing  more  than  to  expose  a  leader  of  Romaniam,  a 
Jerait^and  to  gratify  tJie  disreputable  theological  curiosity 
of  the  king.  Garnet's  doom  had  been  certain  from  the 
first :  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  stood  at  once  guilty  of 
death  by  liis  presence  in  the  kingdom  as  a  Jesuit,  To 
read  the  complete  account  of  the  trial,  so  admirably 
given  by  Jardiiie,  is  a  bitter  task- — one  of  those  trans- 
actiotis  whicli  present  not  a  single  redeeming  feature  to 
palliate  a  great  iniquity.  We  may  be  permitted  to  say — 


jMUtam  «jiu  Pfttmrclufl,  Frophct&e,  Dmrn  ipmm  inv^msam.**  Tlio 
hook  haa  po  the  Htle  ^»^**  permism  Buperinrumi"  and,  further,  tlie  imprimattir 
of  A^UAvha  liioit»elf,  oo  the  r<?port^  mid  at  tlie  approval,  of  tlirw  thcologktis  of 
lb»  Coia|«ny,  n  may  be  wtirth  wUUe  to  Itst  die  modern  J<?Buit  (Liiigarfra  re- 
prorer)  tiMlm  the  defiiutioti  of  equivocatioo— which  bo  many  talk  about  without 
«ttctiy  knQWiQg  what  &  Semli  meani,  or  may  meati,  by  the  fftijioua,  or  mther 
inlbiodaf^  term*  "  Equivocntioo  properly  w*  called,"  says  the  Jeniit  of  the  Bovw- 
iiffiUji  **  ii  »  propofiitioa  with  &e¥eral  meanings — ^  pluakttrt  tm* — ^amoDgHt  which 
tms  k  intt^  and  which  may  be  Tooognbed  by  those  who  imd^rstaad  tlmt  propo- 
Mtm^  il  they  hare  snflleieiit  diacerameut  to  mipply  what  te  wanting  to  that  which 
ii  not  •spkuiedr-^*i&  mti  4imtz  de  diacttnemtnt  jiour  w^pplier  ace  qui  n\sl  pat 
a^pjsfn^"—  a  somerwbat  eloudy  deHniiioit  t — but  tlie  modem  Jesait  vouchgofea 
an  axample — a  sample— and  it  i»  nothing  leaa  tlum  •*  Ol^r  Lord  !  "  «  Our  Lord,'* 
«iyt  h^  ^  gaTe  an  example  of  it,  when  he  said  :  M  go  not  up  imto  this  fi^ast  * 
(Joint  Til.  &},aad  yet  he  wesit  aecic'tly  (ib.  10) :  aU   the  circtnoBt&ncce  of  tliis 

|irove  that  be  meant  to  aay  :  I  go  not  np  [publicly],— N»  S*  en  a  donai 

Uipkle,  lan^n  *il  dit  ',  N&n  Q3eendf>  ad  diem  feetum  hum  (je  n'irai  point  i 
>  fil*)  .  ,  I  «t  rependant  il  y  aUa  en  becrot ;  toutee  lea  circonetanoes  de  ce 

pftjuvent  qu'il  voulatt  dire  :  Noji  att^endo  (maniffsit) — J*  fl*irai  point 
Tho  bLa^fthemQus  absurdity  i»f  twisting  Ihia  iext  into  an  eqiu¥0- 
la  wt  onc!«  obviouB  ;  hut  llie  Jesuit  makei  jt  an  **  equivocation  *'  by  (»mit- 
Ismg  Ibe  part  whieb  tnu  **  explained/'  iiamdy,  fi*ia  nmm  mipm  nondum  imi}k- 
tim^  otf — Car  my  time  h  not  yet  fully  come  i— then  he  abode  in  Galilee  (ibid.  9}  ; 
huti  piiba»i|aently — when  hia  time  was  fuily  come^  after  hia  disciplefl  had  pre- 
emdtd  him,  at  hia  biddings  <^  he  also  went  up  mi  to  the  fea^t"  The  portion  of  the 
taJU  umltted  to  construLi,  the  "  eqaivoeationj,**  happens  t^  be  absolutely  neeeosary 
Id  fvaliiy  the  aMiBfr— for  there  could  be  do  doubt  aa  to  the  requirmimi  qf  the  lam 
htiof  CMHFipUed  with^  by  the  HedeemcT  ;  tiie  only  qaesdon  being,  the  afpoinied 
IMM«  £r«ii  the  word  '^ yet''  in  the  GriK?k,  and  in  the  Protectant  traufilation,  is 
nntevd  unne^naafy  by  the  rem  text.  Surely  ii  waa  enough  that  Porphyr)',  *he 
1^  taxed  ada  text  with  "  fUidiood/*  (u  tha  Jesuit  ought  Xt>  have 
i)  without  ^ie  Jesuit's  ati^mpt  ta  twiet  it  into  an  eqtiiYocation,  which  Fmncia 
III  Sakm,  in  hi*  PhiUHhttt^  if  I  rememlier  rightly j  eavs  is  worne  tijan  a  \k\  After  thii 
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Would  to  heaven  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  never 
occurred,  so  that  humanity  might  have  been  spared  the 
guilty  disgrace  of  so  imjust,  unchristian  a  trial !  The 
closing  scene  was  of  a  piece  with  every  act  and  scene  of 
the  disgusting  drama. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  Garnet  wrote  a  letter  to  Anne 
Vaux.*     It  waj3  after  another  attempt  to  circiunvent  the 

<<  example  of  our  Lord,*"  the  Jesuit  gives  another  from  a  "  Saint  Athanas,**  and  tfaon 
he  summarily  appeals,  quoting  the  ^  Conferences  of  Angers,**  to  St  Raymood,  St 
Antoninus,  Angelinus.  &c.,  and  to  six  formidable  ctaxdta,  videlicet,  Soto,Victoriay 
Medina,  Banncs,  Navarre,  Toledo. — Documents,  i.  OontpifxUion  dct  P<mdre$,  p.  55. 
If  this  Jesuit  of  the  Documcntt  thus  pronounced  Dr.  Lingard  ^a  werj  weak 
theologian  "  for  his  apparent  condemnation  of  his  Company's  laTonrite  eqmro- 
cation,  what  could  he  say  to  the  erudite  and  most  devout  Alban  Butleri  and  tbe 
very  light  of  the  Gallican  Church,  the  famous  Bossnet,  who  severely  oondoDDaied 
the  use  of  equivocation  !  Parsons,  of  course,  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
practice,  as  exhibited  particularly  in  his  ^Treatise  on  Mitigatioa  towaida 
Catholic  subjects."  Alban  Butler  observes  (Life  of  S'ur  T.  Matthews,  p.  37) 
**  that  the  attempts  of  Parsons  to  vindicate  the  use  of  equivocations  alann  the 
judicious  reader,  and  deserve  a  severe  animadversion.*'  At  the  assembly  of  the 
Gallican  clergy,  in  1700,  Bossuet  announced,  "that  to  use  equivocatioiiB  or 
mental  reservations,  was  to  give  to  the  words  and  phrases  of  langoage  an 
arbitrary  meaning,  framed  at  will,  only  understood  by  Uie  speaker,  and  OQatrary 
to  the  meaning  which  the  rest  of  the  world  would  give  them."  He  remarked 
that,  ^  one  is  not  called  upon  to  justify  all  those  words  of  holy  men,  in  wbiek 
some  truth  may  be  found  ;  that  it  is  better  to  describe  them  as  human  weak- 
nesses, tlieir  proper  name,  rather  tlian  to  excuse  them  by  the  artificial  terms  of 
equivocations  and  mental  reservations,  in  which  concealment  and  bad  faith 
would  be  manifest " — an  evident  rebuke  to  the  men  of  the  «  celebrated  "  Cma* 
p^y.—Baus8eC8  Hist,  de  Botsuet,  1.  xi.     Sec  Butler^s  Mem.  ii.  p.  171. 

>  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Vaux.  She  constantly  accompanied 
Garnet  in  his  peregrinations.  As  often  as  the  Jesuit  was  compelled  to  change 
his  residence,  the  faithful  Anne  was  by  his  side,  with  woman's  consoling  affBO- 
tion  and  boundless  admiration,  to  cheer  him  in  the  midst  of  his  ceaseless  pcrila. 
Garnet  thus  infringed  his  rule,  so  stringent  in  tlie  matter  of  female  intercourse  ; 
but,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  believe  that  this  affectionate,  faithful  woman 
was  ever  more  to  the  Jesuit  than  a  friend,  intensely  loving,  and  ther^ort 
cherished  in  that  unblemished  purity,  for  which  she  merited  defence  by  her 
generous  devotedness  t  Still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  connection  should 
have  been  ascribed  to  bonds  less  pure  than  those  of  religious  or  Platonic  attach- 
ment It  would  be  idle,  of  course,  to  investigate  at  length  the  merits  of  a  tale 
of  scandal  more  than  two  centuries  old.  Garnet  solemnly  denied  the  impatatioii 
at  his  execution  ;  and  his  intercepted  letters  from  the  Tower,  show  no  feeling 
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Jesuit  by  giving  him  false  information,  Protestant 
dergjmcti  leut  tkemselves  to  the  in&mous  machination. 
They  told  him  that  multitudes  had  forsaken  the  Catholic 
Church  in  disgust  at  his  admissions  and  his  accusation 


I 


tewBiAi  Aiifi»  VifiDip  b^rood  th&t  of  patefBAl  r^prd  ;  And  tbougli  die  l&ngDagQ 
mi  nne  of  bcsr  kHeri  b  mffidc^ntl^  i^xcited  uid  piuiooAte,  they  exprc&a  only  llie 
■foa^  of  ilktreM  »l  Uie  lo6s  of  a  valued  frieud^  upon  wboee  advic^e  and  Gociet/ 
ilk*  Ind  king  I^iAbitiudly  retJt^  ^  lht?y  fire,  in  fioty  snch  Icltera  m  nny  religious 
4v<roit«  mhUx  \ykve  written  to  a  Qpinttuvl  pmtector,  under  Bimikj  cir«ruroa*a,a«e«. 
For  lOtttfttice,  in  Answer  la  a  note,  m  which  he  iiifonutKl  lier  thnt  Oldcoroe 
(Brnll),  hm  fellow-prtfloner,  hAd  dreained  that  **  h&  and  G&met  were  transported 
lo  1*0  6lir  tftbemadei  i"  Anne  Vaux  writer  as  folJowa,  and  bc&utifully  too  :■ — 
**  Ht^  ilallV  drcAm  li&d  been  a  gr«ftl  comfort^  if  at  tUo  foot  of  the  thi^nu,  tliere 
Ittd  been  «  seat /or  me.  God  and  you  know  my  imwonhtneai  ;  I  l>e5ec<?h  you  to 
htfy  mm  mlth  your  pray  era*  Your's^  And  uot  my  own.  A,  V/'  In  a  Buhflcqutjnt 
BOl»  ilie  imys  :  <^  If  thia  come  safe  to  you,  X  wiU  writa  [again]  ;  and  fio  will  morci 
f  «Uo  would  be  glad  to  hare  directSou  from  yow,  wlio  should  supply  youT 

Far  iuy»ulf,  J  Am  forcoil  to  seek  new  friends  ;  my  old  are  [tired J  of  mc 
I  bOKocb  yoOt  for  God'»  mke,  odvbe  me  what  coar»e  to  take  so  ion^  as  I  may 
ltN«r  fmm  yon.  Not  oot  of  LondoDj  my  hope  la  that  you  wiJl  continue  yourcaro 
of  mt^  mad  commend  me  to  flome  th&t,  for  your  sake,  will  help  me.  To  live 
m&imi  jvm  i«  not  life,  but  dcatb.  Now  1  see  my  tosa.  I  ana  and  always  will  he 
jtmft^  mod  so  I  b«iooeb  you  to  aiMMmnt  me.  O  that  I  mi^ht  see  you  !  Your*A." 
aenn  breACho  a  deep  attachment ;  but  it  must  be  a  poor  heart 
I  that  *rill  ar^c  tljence  the  conl^rmation  of  the  scandal  which  coupled  the 
r  «l  Anne  Vaux  with  that  of  GarneL  It  is  not  iwrhaps  trainat»»ritd  to  con- 
tbat  at  ihig  period y  Anne  waa  upwards  of  forty,  and  Giimet  more  than 
I  of  m^—Jardtn^^  iS.    1 99.     And  when  we  consider  the  dreary^  flad, 

» life  of  the  Jemiit,  in  dmt  wildei-nesa  of  Idood  to  tho  traitor*  of  "  the 
hilhp*  wbcrein  his  bitter  lot  waa  cast^ajid  when  we  know  Umt  womati^s  love  and 
•PfVO^  buHda  fortresa  of  impregmibk  comfort  round  the  heart  b  tlie  battle  of 
Hkh  me  may  eoopti^tuiate  this  dcsnit  that  he  keked  not  the  blessing  ;— and  if  it 
ham  lerwt  bappened  to  us  thus  to  be  circumstanced — thus  to  be  blessed — and  yet 
fo  havw  rcEDiAioed  generously  eontentod  withtliat  All-sufficient  love  and  approval 
<-^Cb0ft  W€  may  lively  and  gladly  award  re»peetfid  im  suspecting  admiration  to  tho 
tskaddiif  of  the  fUthful  Anno  and  the  Jesuit  Garnet.  I  for  one  will  believe 
bv  ifore^  attd  the  Jesuit  not  guilty  ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
►1  it  a  T«lkf«  in  th«  tdtter  narrative  of  tUeae  evuntSp  to  find  one  faithful^  gentle 
hmn  hmmmg  on  tlic  forlorn  criminal,  eyen  aa  Ibat  sun  which  God  '^maketli 
toijwoi  Ibe  evil  and  on  the  go^jd/'^-^Anne  constantly  maintained  Gamefi 
lilloeriKi»  of  die  plot,  m  tlxa  attested  at  her  ejtamination,  when  imprisoned  on 
waomM  of  hsit  known  cunuection  with  Garnet,  But  there  li  no  evidence  that 
dbo  kaam  i^  ih^  pint  bc-lona  it  was  discoTored  :  she  protested  tlial  she  did  not ; 
ia  no  proof  in  brr  etnmtiMrtioaw  to  impUcate  her  in  the  trmaaactioD, 
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of  Greenway,  which  you  remember  was  torn  from  the 
man  by  a  falsehood.  They  even  hinted  that  Greenway 
was  taken.  All  this  was  to  induce  him  to  write  explar 
nations  to  his  friends,  in  self-defence ;  and  opportunities 
for  such  communication  were  insidiously  thrown  in  his 
way,  whilst  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  brought  to 
the  Council.  Garnet  was  anxious  to  clear  himself  with 
his  CathoUc  friends,  for  the  false  information  filled  his 
mind  with  dismay,  whilst  he  dreaded  that  fiirther 
scandal  would  arise  from  the  disclosures  which  Green- 
way might  make  in  his  supposed  captivity.  His  whole 
defence  had  rested  upon  the  assurance  of  Greenway^s 
escape  ;  and  if  that  Jesuit  were  now  taken  and  examined 
he  might  give  a  totally  different  account  of  the  trans- 
action, and  betray  all.  His  letter  to  Anne,  which  she 
never  received,  consisted  of  explanations  and  a  defence 
of  his  conduct.  After  giving  her  advice  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  of  herself  after  his  death,  he 
says  : — "  I  understand,  by  the  doctors  which  were  with 
me,  and  by  Mr.  Lieutenant,  that  great  scandal  was 
taken  at  my  arraignment,  and  five  hundred  Catholics 
turned  Protestants  ;  which,  if  it  should  be  true,  I  must 
think  that  many  other  Catholics  are  scandalised  at  me  also. 
I  desire  all  to  judge  of  me  in  charity  ;  for,  I  thank  God 
most  humbly,  in  all  my  speeches  and  actions  I  have  had 
a  desire  to  do  nothing  against  the  glory  of  God ;  and  so 
I  will  touch,  as  near  as  I  remember,  every  point.  I  found 

except  her  near  relationship  to  some  of  the  conspirators,  and  her  iutimacy  with 
all  of  them,  and,  of  course,  her  adherence  to  Garnet  after  he  was  dedared  a 
traitor  by  royal  proclamation.— /Wrf.  ii.  63,  64.  At  the  trial,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury said  to  Garnet :  **  This  gentlewoman,  Mr.  Garnet,  hath  harboured  you 
these  twelve  years  last  past,  and  seems  to  speak  for  you  in  her  confessions  ;  I 
think  she  would  sacrifice  herself  for  you  io  do  you  good,  and  you  likewise  for 
her."— /Wrf.  309. 
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myself  so  touched  by  all  that  have  gone  before,  but 
especially  by  the  testimony  of  two  that  did  hear  our 
confessions  and  conferences,  and  misunderstand  us,  that  I 
thought  it  would  make  our  actions  much  more  excusable 
to  tell  the  truth  than  to  stand  to  the  torture  or  trial  by 
witnesses.  /  acknowledged  tfiat  Mr.  GreenweU  [Green- 
wiy]  only  told  me  in  confessioti;  yet  so  that  I  might  reveal 
it  after  I  should  be  brought  in  question  for  it.  I  also  said 
that  I  thought  he  had  it  in  confession,  so  that  he  could 
reveal  it  to  none  but  to  me  ;  and  so  neither  of  us  was 
bound,  or  could  reveal  it  [e.  e.  we  were  not  bound,  and 
might  reveal  it].  I  thought  Mr.  GreenweU  was  beyond 
8ea»  and  that  he  could  have  no  harm  ;  but  if  he  be  here, 
in  their  fingers,  I  hope  his  charity  is  such,  that  he  would 
be  content  to  bear  part  with  me.  He  was  so  touc/ied 
that  my  ackiiowledginents  did  rather  excuse  him ;  for  I 
said  (as  it  was  true)  that  we  both  conspired  to  hinder 
it.  And  so  I  hope  he  did.  For  Bate's  accusation  is  of 
no  credit,  he  revealing  confession,  if  it  were  true.  For 
matters  of  the  pope's  authority,  of  sigillum  confessionis 
[the  seal  of  confession,]  of  equivocation,  I  spoke  as  mode- 
rately as  I  could,  and  as  I  thought  I  was  bound  ;  if  any 
were  scandalised  thereat,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  their 
own.  The  breves  I  thought  necessary  to  acknowledge 
for  many  causes,  especially  Mr.  Catesby  having  grounded 
himself  thereon,  and  not  on  my  advice.  I  remember 
nothing  else  that  could  scandalise.  But  I  was  in  medio 
illusorum  [in  the  midst  of  deceivers],  and  it  may  be, 
Catholics  may  also  think  strange  that  we  should  be 
acquainted  with  such  things  [the  Plot]  ;  but  who  can 
hinder  but  he  must  know  things  sometimes  which  he 
would  not  ?  I  never  allowed  it :  I  sought  to  hinder  it 
more  than  men  can  imagine,  as  the  pope  will  tell :  it 
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was  not  my  part,  as  I  thought,  to  disclose  it.  I  have 
written  a  detestation  of  that  action  for  the  king  to  see ; 
and  I  acknowledge  myself  not  to  die  a  victorious  martyr, 
but  a  penitent  thief,  as  I  hope  I  shall  do  ;  and  so  will  I 
say  at  the  execution,  whatsoever  others  have  said  or 
held  before.  Let  everybody  consider,  if  they  had  been 
twenty-three  times  examined  before  the  wisest  of  the 
realm,  besides  particular  conferences  with  Mr,  Lieu- 
tenant, what  he  could  have  done  under  so  many  evi- 
dences. For  the  conspirators  thought  themselves  sure, 
and  used  my  name  freely ;  though,  I  protest^  none  of 
them  ever  told  me  anything,  yet  have  I  hurt  nobody 
^"  "^^  ^  Howsoever  I  shall  die  a  thief,  yet  you  may  assure 
yourself  your  innocency  is  such,  that  I  doubt  not  but  if 
you  die  by  your  imprisonment,  you  shall  die  a  martyr. 
For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God.  Farewell,  my  always  most  beloved  in  Christy 
and  pray  for  me!''^ 

On  the  following  day  Garnet  sent  to  the  Council  the 
declaration  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  written 
for  the  king  to  see. 

"  4°  April. 

"  1  Henry  Grarnet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Priest,  do  here  freely 
protest  before  Grod,  that  I  hold  the  late  intention  of  the  Powder  Action 
to  have  been  altogether  unlawful  and  most  hon-ible,  as  well  in  respect 
of  the  injury  and  treason  to  his  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  others  that 
should  have  been  sinfully  murdered  at  that  time,  as  also  in  respect 
of  infinite  other  innocents,  which  should  have  been  present.     I  also 

*  Tlie  text  and  conclusion  are  in  Latin.  <<  1  Pet.  iv.  Tcmput  ut  \U  indpiai 
judicium  a  domo  Dei,  VcUe^  mihi  temper  dilcctissima  in  Christo,  et  ora  pro  me  1 
3°  April.*'  Tlie  letter  is  taken  from  Gamofs  aatograph  in  tlic  State  Paper  Office 
by  Jardine,  who  remarks  that, ''  it  was  Gametes  usual  custom  to  conclode  his 
letters  to  Anne  Vaux  witli  fragments  of  text  from  tlio  Vulgate  [the  Latin  Bible] 
or  from  the  Roman  Liturgy,  not  always  very  apposite  to  the  subject  of  liis  com- 
munications/'— Jardine,  ii.  322.  Orange-juice  was  tlie  fluid  used  instead  of  ink  ; 
it  became  legible  by  being  held  to  the  fire. 
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protest  that  I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  attempt  any 
Tioleaoe  against  the  king's  nu^jesty  and  the  estate  after  he  was  once 
reoeiyed  by  the  realm.  Also  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  bound  to  reveal 
all  knowledge  that  I  had  of  this  or  any  other  treason  out  of  the  sacra- 
meiit  of  confession.  And  whereas,  partly  upon  hope  of  prevention, 
partly  for  that  I  would  not  betray  my  friend,  I  did  not  reveal  the 
general  knowledge  of  Mr.  Catesby's  intention  which  I  had  by  him,  I 
do  acknowledge  myself  highly  guilty,  to  have  offended  God,  the  king's 
migesty  and  estate ;  and  humbly  ask  of  all  forgiveness ;  exhorting  aU 
Catholics  whatsoever,  that  they  no  way  build  upon  my  example,  but  by 
prayer  and  otherwise  seek  the  peace  of  the  realm,  hoping  in  his  Majes- 
ty's merciful  disposition,  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  wonted  quietness, 
md  not  bear  the  burden  of  mine  or  others'  defaults  or  crimes.  In 
testimony  whereof  I  have  written  this  with  my  own  hand.  Henby 
Gabket." 

"  Both  the  above  papers,*'  says  Jardine,  "  are  still  in 
existence  at  the  State  Paper  Office  in  Garnet's  hand- 
writing; and  no  doubt  can  exist  either  as  to  their 
genuineness  or  their  contents.  They  contain  nothing 
positively  inconsistent  with  Garnet's  statement  on  the 
trial ;  taken  by  themselves,  indeed,  they  rather  strengthen 
his  defence  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  he  takes  care 
to  define  exactly  the  extent  of  the  admissions  which  he 
had  made,  which  might  be  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  Greenway  in  his  answers,  supposing  he  was 
taken  ;  and  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  the  letter  to 
Anne  Vaux  is  not  to  justify  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  in  fact  an  accessory  to  the  plot,  but  to 
excuse  himself  from  the  accusation  of  weakness  in 
having  acknowledged  so  much  as  he  had  done,  by 
showing  that  he  had  admitted  no  more  either  against 
himself  or  Greenway  than  had  been  already  proved 
beyond  the  possibiUty  of  contradiction."  *   It  was  actually 

I  Gmrnets  ExAminatioD,  25th  April,  1606.  ;   State  Paper  Office ;  Jardine, 
ii.  324. 
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on  the  same  day,  April  4th,  that  Garnet  wrote  the 
letter  to  Greenway — ^by  way  of  caution  as  to  what  he 
had  avowed — ^and  afterwards  affirmed  "  upon  his  priest- 
hood, that  he  did  never  write  any  letter  or  letters,  nor 
send  any  message  to  Greenway  since  he  was  at  Coughton ; 
and  this  he  protested  to  be  spoken  without  equivoca- 
tion" !  ^  Strongly  as  we  abhor  the  disgraceful  temptation 
of  falsehood  by  which  he  was  entrapped — ^truly  as  we 
may  make  every  allowance  for  the  Jesuit^s  in&tuated 
conscience — ^and  sympathise  with  a  man  in  such  a 
dilemma — ^yct,  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  thus  to  forswear 
himself,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  dismal  features  of  his 
perverted  mind — casting  the  darkest  shade  of  doubt  on 
all  his  representations.  And  yet,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  it  was  merely  to  save  his  life  that  Garnet  assererated 
these  solemn  falsehoods  1  It  would  seem  so  from  his 
supplication  to  the  king  for  mercy  : — ^but  we  must  also 
give  the  Jesuit  credit,  if  such  it  be,  for  that  anxiety 
which  made  him  dread  to  compromise  his  Company — a 
conspicuous  sentiment  in  the  Jesuits,  which,  if  it  be  not 
inexcusable,  certainly  renders  them,  on  all  occasions, 
unsafe  authorities  as  to  events  which  relate  to  their 
Company.  On  their  "priesthood,"  on  their  "  salvation,'* 
by  the  God  who  was  to  judge  them  hereafter,  they 
thought  themselves  expediently  permitted  to  swear  any- 
tliing  by  equivocation — just  as  they  might  underUUce 
anything  by  the  doctrine  of  probabilism,  or  that  which 
permits  conscience  to  be  overruled  by  the  decisions 
of  others — provided  they  be  "learned."  Following 
in  a  similar  track.  Garnet's  apologists  have  exhausted 
their  wits  to  make  it  a  technical  instead  of  a  moral 
question ;  and  whilst  no  man,  I  believe,  can  read  the 

^  Ibid,  ut  antca. 
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documents  I  have  copied,  and  the  facts  admitted  on  all 
hands,  without  the  conviction  that  Garnet  was,  as  his 
general  expressed  it,  "  conscious  of  the  thing  " — yet  has 
Jesuitical  perversity  been  able  still  to  keep  it  an  open 
question  amongst  the  damaging  &cts  which  attest  the 
abuse  of  the  religious  sentiment,  by  those  who  pretend 
to  be  its  angels  unto  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

The  Jesuit's  doom  was  pronounced ;  and  yet  they 
continued  the  tormenting,  disreputable,  immoral  exa- 
minations of  the  man  whom  they  believed,  with  reason, 
to  be  a  confirmed  prevaricator,  and  unscrupulous  equivo- 
cator — a  perjurer  ;  as  though  they  cared  not  if  they 
tempted  the  sinner  still  more  to  sin  against  his  God — 
provided  they  could  make  useful  discoveries  for  the  sake 
of  their  party.  Yet  these  were  the  immaculates  who 
denounced  the  immoral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits — their 
unscrupulous  recklessness  as  to  the  memis  by  which  their 
endif  were  promoted.  I  believe  they  were  more  guilty 
than  the  Jesuits — for,  after  all,  these  Jesuits  upheld 
certain  principles  by  which  they  believed  their  conduct 
justified :  whereas  their  Protestant  opponents  and  de- 
ceivers had  no  such  "excuse"  for  tlieir  iniquity: — where 
the  former  lied  conscientiously,  so  to  speak,  the  latter 
practised  deceit  against  their  consciences,  prevaricated 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  sin,  and  lied  with  deliberate 
malice  in  the  presence  of  tlie  God  of  Truth,  whom  they 
pretended  to  serve.  A  few  days  before  Garnet's  exe- 
cution several  divines  of  the  English  Protestant  Church 
visited  him  in  the  Tower,  for  the  alleyed  purpose  of 
giving  him  such  spiritual  assistance  as  his  situation 
required,  but  really  perhaps  by  the  direction  of  the  king, 
savs  Jardine, — in  order  to  draw  from  him  further 
information  respecting  tlic  faith  and  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits.    Among  other  persons  present  on  this  occasion. 
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besides  Sir  William  Waad  (the  person  who  intercepted 
Garnet's  letters),  there  were  Dr.  James  Montague,  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  Dr.  Neile,  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains  and  Dean  of  Westminster;  and  Dr.  John 
Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's — ^all  of  them  clergymen  of 
distinguished  learning  and — piety.^  And  they  "put 
questions"  to  the  Jesuit,  and  their  account  of  his 
answers  are  recorded,  but  their  account  is  not  worth 
recording  :^  notwithstanding  the  frightfiil  distress  of 
mind  in  which  they  found  the  wretched  man — ^they 
dangled  with  his  unspeakable  anguish,  a^  reflected  in  the 
following  letter — probably  the  last  he  ever  wrote — ^to  the 
faithful  Anne — but  intercepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  It  pleaseth  God  daily  to  multiply  my  crosses.  I  beseech  him  give 
me  patience  and  perseverance — usgue  in  fine^n — [unto  the  end],  I 
was,  after  a  week's  hiding,  taken  in  a  friend's  house,  where  our  confes- 
sions and  secret  conferences  were  heard,  and  my  letters  taken  by  aome 
indiscretion  abroad ; — then  the  taking  of  yourself; — after  my  arraign- 
ment ; — then  the  taking  of  Mr.  Greenwell ; — then  the  slander  of  ut 
both  abroad; — then  the  ransacking  anew  of  Erith  and  the  other  house; 
— then  the  execution  of  Mr.  Hall ; — and  now,  last  of  all,  the  appre- 
hension of  Richard  and  Robert ;  with  a  cipher,  I  know  not  of  whose, 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  that  which  was  a  singular  oversight,  a  letter 
in  cipher,  together  with  the  ciphers ; — which  letter  may  bring  many 
into  question. 

"  ^'{^<?''  etiam  Jios ; — ye  have  heard,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord  ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  May  the 
name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed. 

"  Your's  in  €etemum,  as  I  hope, 
"21°.  Apr.  "H.  G. 

"  I  thought  verily  my  chamber  in  Thames  Street  had  been  given 
over,  and,  therefore,  I  used  it  to  save  Erith ;  but  I  might  have  done 
otherwise."  • 

1  Jardinc,  ii.  330.  ^  See  thera  in  Jardine,  ii.  331. 

'  State  Paper  Office  ;  Jardine.  ii.  332.  The  words  from  James,  c  ▼.  1 1,  are 
in  Latin. 
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At  the  end  of  the  letter  Garnet  described  an  oval 
figure,  the  cross  at  the  top,  the  I.  H.  S.,  or  Jesiis  Homi- 
num  Salrator,  Jesus  Saviour  of  Men,  in  the  centre,  with 
the  figure  of  a  heart  beneath,  pierced  witli  three  nails, 
and  the  following  words  below  :  God  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  God  for  ever.  Dens  cordis  mei ;  et  pars 
mea  Detts  in  ietemum. 

Still  they  tormented  him  ;  and  gave  him  another 
examination  on  the  25th  of  April ;  and  after  a  dismal 
interval  of  eight  days,  the  Jesuit  was  finally  informed  that 
he  was  to  suffer  the  death.  The  wretched  man  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  believe  the  announcement,  "  hav- 
ing conceived  great  hope  of  grace  by  some  good  words 
and  promises  he  said  were  made  to  him," — thus  did 
they  deceive  him  to  the  last.*  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
1606,  Garnet  was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  to  the  place  of  execution  prepared  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  Recorder  of  London,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  were 
present  by  the  king's  command — the  first  in  the  king's 
name,  and  the  two  others  in  the  name  of  God  and 
Christ — to  assist  the  Jesuit  with  such  advice  as  suited 
the  condition  of  a  dying  man.^  And  how  did  they 
fulfil  their  mission  'i  Oh,  'twas  a  bitter  thing  to  hear 
these  Christians  squabbUng,  (no  other  words  will  do), 
squabbling  with  the  wretched  Jesuit  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  \  High  aloft  above  the  heads  of  tlie  multitude 
assembled  to  see  the  sight,  the  scafifold  displayed  the 
Jesuit,  the  Man  of  tlie  Law,  and  the  Men  of  God.  The 
man  of  the  law  urged  the  Jesuit  publicly  to  declare  liis 
real  opinion  resixKjting  the  conspiracy  and  treason — "  it 

*  A  letter  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  Jardine,  ii.  334. 
'  Jardine,  ii.  337. 
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was  now  of  no  use  to  dissemble — ^all  was  clearly  and 
manifestly  proved," — ^and  the  Man  of  the  Law  yentured 
to  mention  "  the  true  spirit  of  repentance "  and  satis- 
faction to  "the  Christian  world,"  with  "hearty  com- 
punction." And  the  deans  said  they  were  there  "to 
suggest  to  him  such  matters  as  might  be  useful  for  his 
soul," — they  exhorted  him  "  to  prepare  and  settle  him- 
self for  another  world."  The  Jesuit  intimated  that  he 
was  ready.  The  Churchmen  asked  him  to  declare  his 
mind  to  the  people.  He  denounced  the  plot  to  those 
beside  him.  They  would  have  him  declare  as  much  to 
the  multitude.  "  I  am  very  weak,"  said  he  ;  "  my  voice 
fails  me  :  if  I  should  speak  to  the  people,  I  cannot  make 
them  hear  me ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  hear 
me."  They  led  him  to  the  western  end  of  the  scaffold. 
Still  ho  hesitated  to  address  the  people.  The  recorder 
urged  him,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  words  aloud  to 
the  multitude.  Then  he  addressed  the  multitude  as 
follows :  "  My  good  fellow-citizens,  I  am  come  hither 
on  the  morrow  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  to 
see  an  end  of  all  my  pains  and  troubles  in  this  world ; 
and  I  here  declare  before  you  all,  that  I  consider  the 
late  treason  and  conspiracy  against  the  state,  to  be  cruel 
and  detestable :  and,  for  my  part,  all  designs  and  en- 
deavours against  the  king  were  ever  disliked  by  me ;  and 
if  this  attempt  had  been  perfected  as  it  was  designed,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  altogether  damnable :  and  I 
pray  for  all  prosperity  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
royal  family."  He  paused.  The  recorder  told  him  to 
"  ask  pardon  of  the  king  for  what  he  had  attempted." 
"  I  do  so,"  said  Garnet,  "  as  far  as  I  have  sinned  against 
him, — ^namely,  in  that  I  did  not  reveal  that  whereof  I 
had  a  general  knowledge  from  Mr.  Catesby — but  not 
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otherwise."  Then  the  Dean  of  Winchester  began  :  "  Mr. 
Garnet,  I  pray  you  deal  clearly  in  this  matter ;  you  were 
certainly  privy  to  the  whole  business."  "  God  forbid !  " 
said  the  Jesuit :  ''  I  never  understood  anything  of  the 
design  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament  House."  Then 
proceeded  the  awful  squabble  between  the  man  of  the 
law,  the  man  of  God,  and  the  wretched  convict  just 
about  to  depart  for  an  eternal  judgment.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  trial :  only  the  Dean  of  Winchester  was 
the  attorney  for  the  nonce.  Charges  were  flung  at  the 
Jesuit,  and  he  flung  them  back,  just  as  before.  Then 
the  recorder  interposed,  holding  in  his  hand  papers 
which  the  king  had  given  him  for  the  purpose — ^as  the 
whole  disgraceful  scene  was  planned  beforehand  :  '^  the 
king  had  expressly  arranged  this,  in  order  that  if 
Garnet,  with  his  accustomed  effrontery,  should,  aJfter  all 
his  previous  confessions,  return  to  a  denial  of  his  guilt, 
on  the  scaffold,  the  means  of  convicting  him  by  his  own 
testimony  might  bo  ready."^  As  soon  as  the  recorder 
b^an  to  produce  the  papers,  Garnet,  unwilling  to  have 
his  confessioas  publicly  read,  told  him  "  that  he  might 
spare  himself  that  trouble  ;  that  he  readily  acknowledged 
whatever  he  had  signed  with  his  hand  to  be  true  ;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  ho  had  not  declared  the  knowledge 
of  the  plot  which  had  been  generally  imparted  to  him, 
he  owned  himself  to  be  justly  condemned,  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  king."  Again  he  denounced  the  plot, 
and  the  recorder  repeated  his  words  with  a  loud  voice 
to  the  multitude.  And  then  he  remembered  Anne 
Vaux,  and  proceeded  to  defend  her  against  the  evil 
reports  by  which  the  connection  had  been  tarnished. 
Having   paid   this  tribute   to   the  faithful  Anno,  the 

1  JarUine,  ii.  34 1 . 
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wretched  convict  asked  the  recorder  how  much  time 
would  be  given  to  him  for  prayer :  he  was  told 
that  he  might  pray  as  long  as  he  Uked,  and  no  one 
would  interrupt  him.  "  He  then  kneeled  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  but  performed  his  devotions  very 
coldly,  and  seemed  unable  to  apply  himself  steadily  and 
piously  to  prayer.  Indeed,  so  httle  aflfected  was  he 
in  praying,  that  he  looked  round  from  time  to  time,  and 
listened  to  what  was  said  by  the  attendants,  sometimes 
even  answering  to  what  they  said ;  so  that  he  seemed  to 
mutter  his  prayers  more  for  form  and  appearance  than 
from  any  devotion  of  mind."  When  he  arose  from  his 
knees,  and  was  about  to  put  oflF  his  clothes,  the  recorder 
again  addressed  him,  sajdng,  "  That  he  feared  he  was 
about  to  make  his  end  as  his  life  had  been, — his  main 
object  being  still  to  attempt  to  extenuate  his  crime  by 
cunning  and  dupUcity.''  One  of  those  standing  near 
him  then  asked  him,  ''  Whether  he  still  held  the  same 
opinion  as  he  had  formerly  expressed  about  equivocation, 
and  whether  he  thought  it  lawful  to  equivocate  at  the 
point  of  death  ? "  He  refused  to  give  an  opinion  at 
that  time  ;  and  tlie  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  sharply  inveigh- 
ing against  equivocation,  and  saying  that  seditious  doc- 
trine of  that  kind  was  the  parent  of  aU  such  impious 
treasons  and  designs  as  those  for  which  he  suffered, 
Garnet  said,  "  that  how  equivocation  was  lawful,  and, 
when  [lawful],  he  had  shewn  his  mind  elsewhere,  and 
that  he  should,  at  any  rate,  use  no  equivocation  now.** 
The  dean  rejoined ;  "  But  you  have  recorded  strange 
doctrines  on  that  subject  in  your  written  confessions.'' 
"  In  those  confessions,"  said  Garnet,  "  I  have  stated  my 
real  opinions,  and  to  them  I  refer  you."  The  recorder 
then  assured  him,  a^  he  seemed  still  to  entertain  some 
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hope  of  life,  ''  Tliat  there  was  now  no  hope  of  par- 
don for  lum,  aad  that  It  thorefore  behoved  him  to 
deckre  any  tiling  M'ithin  hia  knowledge^  which  might 
be  uisefu]  to  the  state  ;  and  at  all  eventSj  that  it 
was  desirable  that  ho  should  declare  to  the  people 
whether  be  was  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  condem- 
nation." Garnet  answered^  that  he  had  nothing  further 
to  confess,  but  that  he  was  esteemed  more  guilty  than 
he  really  was,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  the  author  or 
contriver  of  the  plot.  When  he  had  undressed  himself 
to  his  shirt,  he  said,  with  a  low  voice  to  those  who  stood 
nearest  to  him,  **  There  is  no  salvation  for  you,  unless 
3rou  hold  the  Catholic  faith/'  They  answered,  "We 
doubt  not  that  we  do  hold  the  Catholic  faith/'  ''  But/* 
said  he,  ''  the  oidy  Catholic  faith  is  that  professed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome;"  They  repUed,  *'  that  upon  this  mat- 
ter he  was  altogether  in  error/*  He  then  ascended  the 
taddeff  and,  when  he  had  entirely  undressed  himself^ 
he  requested  the  executioner  to  give  him  notice  before 
he  threw  him  off ; — and  thereupon  he  addressed  the 
people  of  his  own  accord  : — *'  I  commend  myself  to  all 
good  Catholics,  I  am  grieved  that  I  have  offended 
the  king  by  not  revealing  the  design  entertained  against 
him,  and  that  I  did  not  use  more  diligence  in  prevent- 
ing  the  execution  of  the  plot.  Moreover,  I  pray  God 
to  bless  the  king's  majesty,  with  the  queen,  and  all  their 
posterity,  and  grant  him  long  to  live  and  reign.  I  com- 
roeod  myself  also  most  humbly  to  ike  lords  of  his  ma- 
jeetyd  council,  and  beseech  them  not  to  judge  hardly  of 
me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  dissembled  with  tliem,  and  that 
I  did  not  declare  the  tnith  until  it  was  proved  against 
m© ;  but  I  cbd  not  think  they  had  such  sure  proofs 
against  me  till  they  showed  them  to  me.     As  soon  as 
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I  perceived  this,  I  thought  it  most  becoming  to  confess, 
although  before,  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  me  to 
have  accused  myself.     As  to  my  brother  Greenway,  I 
wish  the  truth  respecting  him  were  known.     I  would 
never  have  charged  him,  if  I  had  not  believed  him  to 
be  beyond  the  sea.     But  it  seemed  right  to  me  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  which  I  wish  he  had  done  also,  that  false 
rumours  might  not  make  both  of  us  more  criminal  than 
we  really  were.     I  beseech  all  men  that  Catholics  may 
not   fare  the  worse  for    my  sake,  and  I   exhort  all 
CathoKcs  to  take  care   not  to    mix  themselves  with 
seditious  or  traitorous  designs  against  the  king."    Having 
thus  spoken,  he  raised  his  hands  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  his  forehead  and  breast,  saying  in  Latin, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost !     Jesus  Mary !  Mary,  mother  of  grace  I  mother 
of  mercy !     Do  thou  defend  me  from  the  enemy,  and 
receive  me  in  the  hour  of  death.''     Then  he  said  : — 
"  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,  because 
thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth  !"     Then 
again  crossing  himself,  he  continued  in  Latin  still, — 
"  By  this  sign  of  the  cross,  may  all  that  is  malignant 
flee  far  from  me  !     Plant  thy  cross,  0  Lord,  in  my  heart" 
— and  again,  "  Jesus  Mary !    Mary,  mother  of  grace ! 
mother  of  mercy !     Do  thou  defend  me  from  the  enemy, 
and  receive  me  in  the  hour  of  death !"     In  the  midst  of 
these  prayers  the  ladder  was  drawn  away,  and,  by  the 
express  command  of  the  king,  he  remained  hanging  from 
the  gallows  until  he  was  quite  dead.* 

1  Jardine,  ii.  341^344,  quoting  Abbott.  I  need  not  state  thai  Baiioli  and 
More,  the  Jesnit-historians  of  the  English  province,  give  a  more  edifying  deaitfi- 
sccne  to  Garnet ; — ^but  from  all  that  preceded,  I  prefer  that  of  an  enemy,  aa 
being  much  more  probable  in  the  given  circumstances.    More  gives  Gtenwt  a 
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The  accouQt  from  wliich  I  have  quoted  proceeds  with 
the  remark  that,  "  all  that  Garnet  said  from  first  to  last 
was  spoken  in  a  hurried,  timid,  and  disturbed  manner  ; 
not  using  any  clear  and  steady  course  of  prayer,  not 
confessing  his  unworthiness,  and  praying  for  forgiveness^ 
nor  professing  his  faith  in  Christ,  His  mind  appeared  to 
suggest  nothing  to  him  which  could  enable  him  to 
address  himself  to  God  with  comfort,  or  rely  with  satis- 
faction upon  his  Redeemer.  Confiding  wholly  in  his 
superstitious  usages,  he  seemed  to  have  no  prayers  to 
use  besides  those  forms  which  daily  repetition  had  im- 
presaed  upon  his  memory,"  *  All  this  may  be  perfectly 
true ;  but  consider  the  incessant  harassing  repetitions 
of  the  charges  with  which  the  man  of  the  law,  and  the 
men  of  God,  literally  pelted  the  ^vretched  convict. 
Tempting  him  to  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  they 
denied  him  the  power,  if  he  had  the  will,  to  die  in 
peace  with  his  Maker ;  and  then  he  is  charged,  nay, 
randemned  for  not  dying  a  death  more  edifying  than 
the  life  which  to  its  last  moment  they  compelled  him  to 
live !  In  truth,  the  trial  of  Garnet  develops  Jesuitism  ; 
btit  perhaps  it  still  more  strikingly  exhihits  the  Jesuit- 
ism of  the  Scoto-EngUsh  government  under  its  Solomon ; 

ipiwcii,  Imt  U  does  not  contain  &II  tlmt  wi»  ebewhet^  reoorded  u  iumag  been 
mtrefvd  hy  tli«  Jetnit  The  import&iit  feature  of  the  speech,  which  indueee  me 
Ilk  Ihi^  it  Muhentic  In  tmhstancp,  m  Gunct's  \i&%  effort  to  expUuD  SM&y  the  hikl 
iBBHiiitliitiii>  which  he  h&d  been  given  to  believe,  the  C^thohet  eatertaiQcd 
wm^9Ctk]^  hi*  diBdoenres.  BesideB,  ihcre  in  an  important  fftloe  slAtenient  in 
Mivo  md  Butoli.  The  king's  express  comjti&nd  was  that  Gamet  ihould 
wmamn  hui^ia^  fruiu  the  gallows  andl  he  wag  quite  detd  :— but  Bftrtoli  octu&Uy 
»j«  tb&l  the  executioner  cut  off  GAmet'a  head,  closcil  the  eyen,  slutt  llie  Jip, 
.  it  op  to  the  people— but  uooe  cried  "  Long  hve  the  king  t  *'  but  n  pro- 
^  reigfied  •r&nnd  {IkW  Int^hU,  f.  hTB)  j—whilat  More  siiyii  tlwt  *•  tlio 
t  by  ^letr  crie%  deterred  the  e^e«otioiiaF  from  cutting  the  roiw?  too  »c«ni, 
dMntiaf  a^gain  and  again  :  '  Keep  off !  kMp  off !  Let  him  hang  >o  the  last 
! '  •*— JJiilifr,  ii.  1 5B.  '  JlUtlijie,  ii.  Mi* 
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and  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  from  first  to  last,  do  not  seem  to  me  more 
respectable  as  Christians,  or  as  men,  than  the  Jesuit.  I 
see  ample  evidence  to  suggest  the  moral  guilt  of  Garnet, 
as  well  as  his  legal  guilt  by  his  own  admission,  of  ihe 
treason  for  which  he  suflFered  :  but  the  means  employed 
to  eventuate  the  conviction  of  the  wretch,  or  rather  to 
justify  his  execution  to  the  world,  were  so  detestable,  so 
mean,  so  cruel,  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  some 
malignant  fiend  resolved  to  make  that  trial  compensate 
for  the  horrible  but  averted  guilt  of  the  Powder  Action. 
The  disgrace  which  should  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
disreputable,  desperate  men  calling  themselves  Catholics^ 
and  connected  with  the  Jesuit  Action  in  England,  has 
settled  also  upon  the  Protestant  party,  who  covered 
themselves  with  the  infamy  we  have  traced  to  its  con- 
clusion. It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  these  &ct8^  as 
often  as  the  5th  of  November  comes  round  with  its 
riots  and  damages,  as  though  the  fiend  aforesaid  made 
the  Powder  Action  a  legacy  of  inflictions  on  the  loyal 
people  of  England,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  celebrated  trial  may  be  inter- 
esting. The  conviction  of  Garnet,  and  his  consequent 
punishment,  were  not  the  object  of  the  trial.  The  end 
proposed  by  the  clever  heads  of  those  times,  waa  to 
make  "  a  public  and  visible  anatomy  of  Popish  doctrine 
and  practice,"  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  declared  on  the 
trial.  The  ferocious  and  hungry  party  in  power,  eagerly 
grasped  the  occasion  to  establish,  on  some  sort  of  prin- 
ciple, the  severe  enactments  wliich  they  had  prepared 
against  the  Catholics.  With  this  intention,  the  par- 
ticular crime  of  Garnet  was  expanded  into  a  large 
discourse  of  all  the  treasons,  real  and  imputed,  of  the 
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raction.  Garnet's  affair  was  tlie  text ;  but  all  the 
villanous  attempts  of  Cullen,  WiUiams,  Yorke,  and 
S«[uires,  iii  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  detailed  at  great 
lengtli,  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  jury,  with 
jBvcry  circumstance  of  aggi^vation,  Nor  did  the  inter* 
prosecutors  confine  themselvos,  in  the  case  of  the 
"culprit,  to  the  particular  crime  in  question,  but,  in  order 
to  excite  a  particular  prejutUce  against  Garnet,  they 
entered  into  the  history  of  tiie  treasonable  negotiation  of 
the  Jesuit  faction  with  tlie  King  of  Spain,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabetli*s  reign — promoted  or  forwarded  by  Garnet,  as 
L  I  have  related.  This  machination  waa  recited  and  proved 
B  as  circumstantially  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  charge  in 
Ithc  indictment— although  Garaet  had,  at  the  accession 
^^B  James,  purchased  \m  pardon  from  the  king,  for 
•^^wl  previous  misdemeanors.^  '*  The  course  of  examination 
and  evidence/'  Bays  Jardine,   **  as  well  as  the  general 

(conduct  of  the  trial,  corresponded  with  the  practice  at 
that  timo  imivei*sally  adopted  in  state  prosecutions. 
The  whole  evidence  against  Garnet,  as  to  the  Powder 
^  It  amat,  bowevep,  be  bdnie  in  ml  ad  tlml  the  Spiuiyi  fnetioti  continued  in 
fill]  ikrtiYity  fof  some  tiinj&  afti^r  the  aeccssiou  uf  Jnines,  la  160 3^  on  cfmsiiuy 
wmm  »<CTtHljted  to  the  Spunish  court,  was  fumiahetl  with  letters  of  iie<!ommeiida- 
lioB  fKm  Gtirdct  to  the  JcsiiiC  CrcaweU,  and  was  secretly  batructed  to  dcnl  with 
Plfafilp  IlL  df  Hlb  a>uiicil  fo^  A  i^a^wol  of  the  engiig^^metits  made  with  Winter, 
on  1&*  fbrmer  oocMion.  Pawku  waa  dispatched  dd  die  etunc  oxfM^diticii,  imd  he 
VPS  IntltKlnecd  by  l^cTs  from  Baldwin,  a  JesuU  reaiiJent  in  FJnndf^f?  t  ^ht 
««■  enaliled  to  enforce  Ms  re^soningi}  widi  a  description  of  the  preparations 
alzvttdjT  mnde  m  Eoglaiid,  for  tlie  as&lRtauee  of  an  mvadutg  onoy,'^  i^aya  Mr. 
Tiemej.  Fhllip  recoiTcd  the  mesAeiigi^iii  kindljr,  but  reAiaed  to  adopt  tlieir  pt-^ 
[iijii!i  H#  Mid  h»  had  no  qoart^l  with  his  Englieli  brother:  he  hftd  already 
ilipoiDled  AD  imhiHiador  to  adjuBt  the  tenn»  of  a  luting  j>t^aco  with  James  i  it 
«M  t&oa  impoeaible  for  him  to  liBtcn  to  the  repreeentatioiis  of  the  two  ernroys^ 
An^  accredited  by  the  Jesuita  Gamet  and  Baldwin.  Thia  wan  the  deaths 
blow  lo  the  Spanish  factioEi ;  the  idea  of  tnro^lon  Bank  for  ever  ;  and  the  grim 
^tm  er  fiand  of  the  Powder  Action  emci;g}ed  front  the  agitated  gulf  of  deapair.^ 
8««  Tiemf^t  Iw,  p.  B,  note.    Sea  also  Watson's  statement,  niil^,  p.  1  $l>  not«» 
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Plot,  consisted  of  his  own  voluntary  statements  and 
declarations  before  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  confes- 
sions of  those  who  had  been  already  executed  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged ;  and  no  single 
living  witness  was  produced  in  the  course  of  this  volu- 
minous proceeding,  excepting  the  two  persons  who  veri- 
fied the  interlocutions  of  Garnet  with  HalL  With 
respect  to  the  mode  of  laying  these  documents  before 
the  jury,  a  more  than  usual  unfairness  took  place  on  this 
trial,  in  the  selection  of  passages  to  be  read  from  the 
examinations  and  confessions.  Among  many  instances 
of  a  similar  kind,  an  example  of  peculiar  injustice  in 
this  respect  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  declaration 
of  Garnet,  dated  the  13th  of  March,  which  follows 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  read  upon  the  trial.  A 
better  illustration  of  this  iniquitous  course  of  proceeding 
can  hardly  be  found  ;  and  I  therefore  now  give  the 
reader  the  whole  declaration  from  the  original,  premising 
that  the  body  of  the  paper  is  entirely  written  by  Garnet ; 
but  that  the  letters  in  the  margin,  distinguishing  the 
pai-agraphs,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  pointing 
out  to  the  ofiiccr  what  he  was  to  read,  are  in  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  handwriting.  The  passages  read  on  the  trial  are 
distinguished  by  itaUcs  : — 
A. 


B. 
D. 
F. 


Paragraphs  to  be  read. 


"  13o  Martii. 

A.  *'/  have  reinemhered  some  things^  which,  because 
they  were  long  before  my  knowledge  of  the  Powder  Acts, 
I  had  forgotten. 

B.  '*  About  Michaelmas  after  the  king  came  in,  Mr. 


'^ 


I 


•1 


^j 
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CaJteAy  told  me  that  there  would  be  some  stirring^  seeing 
the  king  kepi  not  promise. 

C.  "  And  I  greatly  misliked  it,  saying  it  was  against 
the  pope's  express  commandment ;  for  I  had  a  letter 
fit)m  our  general  thereof,  dated  in  July  before,  wherein 
was  earnestly,  by  Clement,  commanded  the  very  same 
which  this  pope  commanded  the  last  summer.  There- 
fore, I  earnestly  desired  him  that  he  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Winter  would  not  join  with  any  in  such  tumults  :  for,  in 
respect  of  their  often  conversation  with  us,  we  should  be 
thought  accessory.  He  assured  me  he  would  not.  But 
neither  he  told,  nor  I  asked,  any  particulars. 

D.  ^^  Long  after  this^  about  Midsummer  was  twelve- 
month^ eitlier  Mr.  Catesby  alone^  or  he  and  Thomas 

Winter  together^  insinuated  that  they  had  somewhat  in 
hand,  and  that  they  would  sure  prevail. 

E.  "  I  still  reproved  them ;  but  they  entered  into  no 
particulars. 

F.  "  Soon  after  came  Mr.  CrreenweU  [Greenway,  the 
Jesuit  Tesmond  ]  to  me,  and  told  me  as  much. 

G.  "  I  greatly  misliked  any  stirring,  and  said,  *  Grood 
Lord !  how  is  it  possible  that  God  can  work  any  good 
eflfect  by  these  men  ?  These  are  not  God's  knights,  but 
the  devil's  knights.'  Mr.  Greenwell  told  this  to  Thomas 
Winter,  who,  about  a  month  after  Michaelmas,  came  to 
me,  and  expostulated  that  I  had  so  hard  a  conceit 
of  him,  and  would  never  tell  him  of  it.  As  for  their 
intermeddling  in  matters  of  tumults,  since  I  misliked  it> 
he  promised  they  would  give  over  ;  and  I  never  heard 
more  of  it  until  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Catesby.* 


•  Thi«  was  a  question  which  Catesby  proposed  to  Garnet  **  in  general  terms, 
as  to  the  lawfokiess  of  a  design  intended  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic 
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As  for  his  asking  me  of  the  lawfulness  of  killing  the 
king,  I  am  sure  it  was  never  ajsked  me  in  my  life,  and 
I  was  always  resolute  that  it  was  not  lawftd ;  but  he 
was  so  resolved  in  conscience,  that  it  was  lawftd  in  itself 
to  take  arms  for  religion,  that  no  man  could  dissuade 
it,  but  by  the  pope*s  prohibition,  which  afterwards  I 

religion,  in  tho  proeecution  of  which,  it  would  be  necessary,  together  with  maaj 
enemies,  to  destroy  some  innocent  Catholic  friends/*     Qamet  said  that  in  total 
ignorance  of  Catesby*s  intended  application  of  his  answer,  he  replied,  that  ^  in 
case  the  object  was  clearly  good,  and  could  be  effected  by  no  other  means^  H 
might  bo  lawful  among  many  nocents  to  destroy  some  innocents.** — (%mwfi 
Bxamin,  Jardine,  ii.  229.    By  thus  expressly  connectmg  this  question  wHh  the 
plot.  Garnet  evidently  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Greenway  or  the  Jeaait 
Tesmmd,  who,  in  his  Narrative,  would  make  it  appear  that  Catesby's  qoeation 
referred  to  his  protended  demgn  of  serving  under  the  Archduke  in  FlandetB 
against  the  States.    The  particular  case  being  the  attack  on  a  town  defiended  by 
Dutch  heretics,  in  sacking  which  it  might  happen  that  some  Catholic  inhabitaota 
might  bo  killed  or  injured  ; — the  question  was  whether  it  was  justifiable  to  pro- 
secute a  design  in  which  this  injustice  might  probably  occur  !    Garnet  answered 
in  the  afllhinativo.— /&td.    In  point  of  fact,  throughout  the  whole  madiinalion, 
the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  known  everything,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  cantisticaily,  cquirocaHngly  say  they  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction.    So 
strangely  did  they  deceive  themselves  by  casuistry.    I  may  observe  that  this 
same  question  occurs  in  the  casuistic  works  of  the  Jesuit  Lessius,  and  is  repeated 
by  Ligorio,  iii.  121.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
this  affair,  is,  that  the  Jesuit  Martin  Delrius,  in  his  Duqumtionea  Mcigica,  pub- 
lislicd  in  1600,  two  or  three  years  before  the  scheme  was  concocted,  actually 
gives  a  gunpowder  plot  in  illiutrcUion :  «  For  instance,"  says  he,  *«  a  criminal 
confesses  that  he  or  some  other  person  has  placed  gunpowder  or  other  combugfibte 
matter  under  a  certain  house  ;  and  that  unless  this  is  removed,  the  house  vnll  tnevi- 
tably  he  blown  up,  the  king  killed,  and  as  nuiny  cu  go  into  or  out  of  the  city  be 
destroyed  or  brought  into  great  danger,— in  such  a  case,  almost  all  the  learned 
doctors,  with  few  exceptions,  assert  that  the  confessor  may  reveal  i^  if  he  take 
due  care  tlmt,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  he  draws  into  suspicion  the  partiem-' 
lar  offence  of  the  person  confessing.    But  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  safer  and 
better  doctrine,  and  more  consistent  with  religion,  and  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  holy  rite  of  confession.**     See  the  whole  passage  in  Jardime,n.  371,  372,  with 
some  sensible  remarks  thereon,  showing  that  the  work  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  Catholics,  or  rather,  their  leaders.      I   shall   have  occasion 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on   the  practice  of   confession,  in    general,  and 
will  only  here  remind  the  reader  of  tlic  IriBh  ostler  who,  upon  being  asked 
by  his  confessor  whether  he  ever  greased  the  horses*  teeth,  said  "  No— but  he 
would  trv  it." 
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iisciilcated,  m  I  have  said  before.     The  ground  of  this  his 
redolute  opiiiiou  I  will  think  ot 

**  Henry  Garnet." 


» 


W   ertl 
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•*It  is  clear,"  sap  Jardine,  "that  the  whole  of  this 
declaration,  taken  together,  would  have  been  far  too 
favourable  to  Garnet  to  be  consistent  with  the  case 
which  the  attorney -general  meant  to  lay  before  the  jury, 
lie  therefore  mado  no  scruple  to  read  parts  of  it,  as 
ttiiqualilied  admLseions  of  Garnet's  conferences  with 
Cate&hy  and  Winter  about  intended  tumults,  and  to 
omit  altogether  the  statement  by  which  these  admissions 
were  qualified  and  restricted  ;  namely,  that  on  such 
oocasbiis  ho  invariably  discouraged  seditiouB  movements 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  This  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  admi&sion  of  an  accused  person  is  pure  and  unmixed 
injustice  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  forgery  of  evidence  ;  for  when 
a  qualified  statement  is  made,  the  suppression  of  the 
qualification  is  no  less  a  foi^ery  than  if  the  whole 
statement  had  been  fabricated.* 

"  In  many  other  respects,  this  trial  of  Garnet  forms 
^  peculiar  illustration  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  a 

te  prosecution  in  ancient  times  ;  and  indeed  in  those 
evil  days  of  the  administration  of  justices  few  men  came 
to  their  trial  mider  greater  disadvantages  than  Garnet. 
He  had  been  examined  twenty-three  times,  as  be  states, 
*  before  the  wisest  of  the  realm/  besides  sundry  con- 
ferences with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  which  were 
all  recorded  against  him  with  ready  zeal  The  king's 
humamty,  or  perhaps  his  timiditys  had  indeed  saved  him 

*  *•  Tttb  pn^tice  of  fkbifying  the  conTe^iaiiB  of  accaaed  persotu»  tippc^rs  to 
ItiiTe  iirvtailL-d  to  a  nsoftt  UDJtifit  extent  b  tlie  oi^  imut  proceedings  ui  the  Stiir 
Tt  irail  m»;  hxve  hevu  tlii^nec  dmvf^d  into  sUitf  prvsccuiioiifl  in  other 
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from  actual  torture ;  but  the  rack  had  been  threatened 
bj  the  commiBsioners,  and  it  appears  from  his  letters 
that  he  was  constantly  m  fear  of  it.  He  had  Uterally 
been  surrounded  by  snai'es  ;  liis  confidential  conferences 
witli  his  friend  had  been  insitliously  oYerheard,  and,  as 
he  said,  misunderstood ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
listeners  did  not  hear  aU,  or  nearly  all  that  passed.  Hia 
letters  from  the  Tower  had  been  intercepted,  and  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  accusers^  and  artifices  and  threata 
were  alternately  employed  in  order  to  delude  or  terrify 
him  into  confession*  After  six  weeks'  imprisonment, 
with  a  weak  and  decaying  body,  and  witla  spirits  broken 
by  perpetual  alarm  and  anxiety,  he  was  suddenly  taken 
from  the  soHtude  of  his  dungeon,  to  contend  for  his  life, 
alone  and  unassisted,  before  a  crowd  of  prejudiced  and 
partial  auditors,  against  the  most  sulHle  advocate  of  the 
time.  When  these  disadvantages  are  duly  considered, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Garnet  played  his  part  on  the 
trial  with  firmness  and  moderation  ;  answering  sedately 
and  respectfully  to  the  searching  questions  proposed  by 
the  commissioners,  and  steadily  maintaining  the  ground 
upon  which  he  had  rested  his  defence^  ever  since  the 
discoveries  induced  by  means  of  his  conferences  with  Old- 
corne.  We  search  in  vain,  however,  in  his  demeanour  on 
the  trial,  as  well  as  in  his  various  letters  and  examinations, 
for  proofs  of  that  inteUigence  and  learning  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  Bellarmine  and  other  writers  of  hia 
own  party.'' ^  ^M 

The  general  question  of  Garnet's  moral  guilt  has  been 
the  subject  of  warm  discussion  at  vaiious  times  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  Those  who  have  debated  tliis 
matter  since  the  trial,  observes  Jardine,  have  undoubtedly 

1  Jardine,  ii,  355 — 360* 
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&r  tetter  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  upon 
%  than  the  court  or  jury  upon  the  trial,  in  consequence 
of  (he  important  eyidence  obtained  by  means  of  Garnet's 
confessions  after  the  close  of  the  judicial  proceedings. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  after  Garnet's  execution  the 
question  arose  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  by 
J$mm.     The  king,  in  hk  "  Apologie  for  the  Oath  of 
IDfigiance,"  asserted  that  Garnet,  *'  the  leader  of  the 
band  of  Jesuits  in  England/'  had  died,  acknowledging 
his  pririty  to  the  plot  by  other  means  than  sacramental 
confession  ; — this  was  indignantly  contradicted  by  Bel- 
lamuBe,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Matthseus 
TortuE,  published  an  answer  to  the  king's  "  Apologie/' 
Lauueelot  Antirews^  Bishop  of  Chichester,  replied  to  this 
work  of  Bellarmine  by  an  extremely  acute  and  powerful 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ''  Tortura  Torti/'  in  which  the  ques- 
tion respecting   the   manner   and   extent  of  Garnet's 
aquaintance  with  the  plot  is  fixUy  and  ably  argued 
Jmes  also  noticed  Bellarmine's  work  in  a  "  Priemonition 
to  all  Christian  Princes/*  prefixed  to  a  rcTisod  edition  of 
fe  "Apologia"     Upon  this  Bellarmine  wiote  an  "  Apo- 
%iG  for  his  Answer  to  the  Book  of  King  James  L,"  in 
*liidi  he  re-as8crted  Garnet's  innocence  of  any  criminal 
participation  in  the  plot.      In  the  year  1610  a  work 
appeared,  entitled  *'  An  Apology  for  the  most  Reverend 
Father  Henry  Garnet  agahist  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry 
Coke/*  written  by  a  person  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Eudaemon  Joannes,  and  described  himself  as  a  Cretan 
Jesuit ;  but  who  was  supposed  by  contemporaries  to  bo 
one  of  the  expatriated    English    missionaries.      It  is, 
however,  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the  real  name  of 
the  author  of  the  several  works  published  under  the  title 
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of  Eudaemon  Joannes  was  L'Heureux.  He  was  a  native 
of  Candia,  and  a  Jesuit  of  high  reputation  for  learning, 
who  taught  theology  at  the  University  of  Padua^  and 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Rector  of  the  Greek 
College  at  Rome.  The  book  of  EudsBUion  Joannes  was 
adroitly  and  plausibly  written,  and  excited  so  strong  a 
sensation  throughout  Europe  in  favour  of  Garnet^  that 
James  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
some  antidote  to  the  poison.  He  therefore  employed 
the  celebrated  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  he  had  about  that 
time  invited  to  England,  to  refute  the  Jesuit's  arguments, 
and  supplied  him  with  all  the  confessions  and  declara- 
tions of  the  conspirators,  and  of  Gramet  himseli^  together 
with  various  other  documents  necessary  for  the  pmposa 
Casaubon  executed  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  candour  worthy  of  his  enlightened 
character  ;  and  his  "  Epistle  to  Pronto  Ducaeus,*'  whidi 
appeared  in  1 6 1 1,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  works 
which  were  published  on  the  subject.  Eudaemon  Joannes, 
in  1 6 1 2,  wrote  an  answer  to  Casaubon,  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  first  work,  and  easily  to  be  refuted  by  those  who  had 
access  to  the  evidence  possessed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. Still  the  impression  produced  upon  the  public 
mind  by  the  arguments  of  Eudsemon  Joannes  in  his 
first  work,  was  not  entirely  removed :  Catholic  writers 
continued  to  refer  to  it  as  a  triumphant  and  incon- 
trovertible demonstration  of  Garnet's  innocence ;  while 
the  inaccurate  and  imperfect  narration  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  his  trial,  led  to  abundant  false  reasoning  upon 
the  subject.  In  this  state  of  the  controversy.  Dr.  Rob^ 
Abbott,  the  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  for  talents  and  learn- 
ing, but  a  fierce  adversary  of  popery,  and,  from  his 
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controveisies  with  Bellaruiiue  and  tlie  Arniimans,  deno- 
minated— '''3Iai/em  Papmni  et  Armmianismi,  published 
his  celebrated  *  Antilogia  adverms  Apologiam  Aiidreso 
Eudsemon  JoanidB/"  In  consequonce  of  the  vast  body 
of  evidence  it  contains,  drawn  from  the  original  materials 
giipphed  by  the  government,  as  well  ajs  the  powerfal 
nsaaoning  of  the  author,  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  important  work  which  appeared  in  the  com'se  of 
the  controversy*  It  abounds  in  the  scurrilous  language 
•o  common  in  the  political  and  religiouB  disputes  of 
that  time,  and  contains  incredible  stories  of  Garnet's 
personal  immoralities  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  at 
the  present  day^  in  assisting  us  to  form  an  accurato 
judgment  upon  the  main  subject  of  the  controversy, 
because  it  gives  the  substance  of  much  documentary 
evidence  not  noTv  to  be  found,  and  removes  many 
doubts,  and  fills  up  many  chasms  in  the  history  of  the 
tiaasaction.  In  1678  the  celebrated  Popish  Plot  again 
excited  a  fierce  controversy  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  In  more  recent  times,  the  great  question 
I  jof  Cathohc  emancipation  once  more  raised  up  the  spirit 
^ypT  controversy  respecting  Garnet,  and  his  connexion 
^^■itli  the  Powder  Plot,  and  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  on  the 
^H|d>J0Ct  in  bis  ''  Memoirs  of  the  English  CatlioUcs," 
^mich,  though  partial  and  superficial  in  the  extreme, 
Iiad,  at  hmU  the  merit  of  being  temperate,  called  forth 
warm  and  animated  replies  from  Mr.  Townsend,  and 
various  other  writers  of  less  eminence  and  ability. 
Violent  party  spirit,  stimulated  by  the  pecuhar  circum- 
gUnces  of  the  periods  in  which  the  debates  have  arisen, 
— oad  tlie  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts  upon 
which  tlio  arguments  on  both  sides  have  generally  pro- 
Meded — these  two  causes  have  invariably  mystified  the 
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subject,  and  impeded  the  successful  inyestigation  of  the 
truth.  Party  spirit  and  prejudice  have  distorted  and 
misapplied  the  materials  at  conunand;  and  the  dis* 
cussion  has  been  conducted  so  much  more  in  the  spirit 
of  poUtical  rancour  than  of  candid  inquiry,  that  the  only 
result  has  been  to  widen  the  unfortunate  breach  which 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant, without  advancing  a  step  towards  the  solution 
of  the  historical  difficulties :  ''  It  is  most  absurd  and 
unjust,'^  observes  Jardine,  '^  to  argue,  because  a  particular 
Jesuit,  two  hundred  years  ago,  followed  his  pemiciouB 
principles  into  a  wicked  course  of  action,  that  therefore 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Catholics  at  the  present 
day  must  be  practically  opposed  to  morality  and  good 
government.  Gametes  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
opinions  were  the  opinions  of  a  section  only  of  those 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  they  were 
not  sanctioned  generally  even  by  the  Jesuits  of  his  day, 
but  were  maintained  and  encouraged  only  by  the  most 
fanatical  and  extravagant  casuists  of  that  party.  In  the 
writings  of  several  learned  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  are  no  traces  of  such  extreme  opinions ; 
within  fifty  years  after  Garnet's  time,  they  were  ridi- 
culed and  refuted  in  the  Lettres  Provinciales  of  Pascal, 
who  was  a  conscientious  Catholic ;  they  were  disclaimed 
as  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  also 
a  conscientious  Catholic  ;  and  in  the  doctrinal  works  of 
Catholic  divines  in  our  own  times  they  are  universally 
disavowed  and  condemned.  If  it  be  un&ir  and  un- 
reasonable to  impute  to  modem  Catholics  the  Mae  and 
mischievous  opinions  of  Garnet,  it  is  still  more  manifestly 
unjust  to   make  them   responsible  for  his  partictilar 
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crimes,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they  entertain  his 
opinions,  and  also  that  such  crimes  aro  their  natural 
and  probable  result/'* 

With  regard  to  the  mond  guilt  of  Garnet,  there  are 
circumstances  of  pecuUar  obdiiratenesa  in  his  conduct, 
after  he  became  acquainted  with  the  atrocious  design. 
On  the  4  th  of  September,  before  the  horrible  affair  was 
to  come  off.  Garnet  wrote  a  letter  to  PaiBons,  doubtless 
intended  for  exhibition  to  Aquaviva  and  the  pope,  in 
which  he  said  : — **  As  far  as  I  can  now  see,  ike  minds  of 
the  Catholics  are  quieied,  and  they  are  nmv  determined  to 
Iftar  frith  patience  ike  troubles  of  persecutio7ifor  ilie  time  to 
come;  not^  indeed^  without  hope  that  either  the  king  him^ 
se/f  or,  al  least,  his  son,  will  giant  some  reUef  to  their 
oppr^sions/'  His  Jesuit  apologist — who  could  know 
nothing  of  what  Garnet  had  confessed,  excepting  what 
apj^eared  from  the  imperfect  report  of  his  trial,  alleged 
the  above  announcement  m  a  proof  that  Garnet  was 
Ignorant  of  the  plot  at  the  time  it  was  wTitten*  But 
Garnet  admitted,  in  his  confession,  that  for  many  months 

*  JftrdiDft,  il  364—370.  Mr.  Jurdine  U  Bcarcely  correct  in  mying  tliat  the 
(loelrHies  put  Tmik  by  Gftmce  "are  imiver6&)ly  disavowed  jmd  condemned  in 
1^  doetnnal  woi-ks  of  Citthollc  diviiie^  in  our  timed.'"'  By  referring  to  the  last 
cdliioii  of  lA^on>,  1843,  l  ii.  [i,  316—327,  it  will  be  evident  that  tbe  old  ^tKnarj 
«f  HBflllbdofy  or  equirocKtion,  &,e.,  ia  Btill  taugbt  by  the  c&miiBts  ;  in  &et, 
Uforki  invmriEbly  qnolea  the  Je^iits  a»  men  of  authority.  The  equtvoeatioo 
4adae«d  from  the  wordA  of  Christ,  before  pveiij  is  in  ligoHo,  and  the  wholfl 
aectkn  le  as  fnll  of  oonvi?tiient  dislinctious  and  eases  as  can  po^Eibly  be  requif^* 
But  tiiis  c»imot  bear  on  the  question  of  Catholic  righta,  and  perfect  equality* 
By  proaoiptioii  we  giTe  powir  And  injluenee  to  tlieir  priesthood,  and  open  a  way 
|p  tb«  wotvt  doetrinoa  of  the  oisulsts.  The  great  body  of  Catholics  know  nothing 
M  all  of  theie  do<rtnneB  :  they  are  confined  to  the  prk^.  It  should  therefore 
t9  llw  iibjeet  of  fovermn«nte  to  disconnect  the  people  from  the  prieste.  This 
nadt  it  daQy  mare  and  more  apparent.  1  believe  that  perfect  tolemtion  will 
WdM  dMi&4>low  to  the  Lufluence  of  the  Rouinn  priesthood.  I  speak  in  gene- 
fit  tn9i»-^er  undoobtedly  there  are  amongst  that  body  at  the  present  dayi  men 
of  iiiieseeptkmable  probity. 
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before  that  date,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  plot 
by  Greenway — ^that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  persever- 
ance of  the  conspirators  in  their  scheme,  as  he  asked 
Greenway  about  it  as  often  as  he  saw  him — and,  at  the 
moment  he  wrote  that  letter,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  upon  a  pilgrimage  with  several  of  the  sworn 
conspirators,  to  St.  Winifred's  Well,  in  Flintshire.^  This 
letter  must  be  considered  as  supplying  convincing  and 
fatal  evidence  against  Garnet.  It  shows  to  demonstration 
that,  within  a  few  weeks  before  the  intended  meeting  of 
Parliament,  when  the  blow  was  to  be  struck.  Garnet  waa 
wilfully  deceiving,  not  Parsons^  indeed,  ajs  Jardine  says, 
but  the  general  and  the  pope,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
English  Catholics  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  prohibition  from  the  pope  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  he  was  persuading  the  authorities 
at  Rome  into  a  belief  that  all  interference  on  their  part 

*  In  the  month  of  September,  1605,  this  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  by  Ganie4» 
accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  Catholics.  The  performance  of  this  extraordi- 
nary religious  ceremony,  at  this  precise  point  of  time,  when  the  Pariiament  was 
ex))ccted  to  meet  on  the  ensuing  3rd  of  October,  and  the  Powder  Plot  was  on 
the  eve  of  its  execution,  is  undoubtedly  a  circumstance  entitled  to  much  wei^t 
in  considering  the  question  of  Garnet's  implication  in  the  moroZ  guilt  of  the 
conspiracy.  It  appears,  from  various  examinations,  that  the  party  oooaisted  of 
about  thirty  persons,  male  and  female,  among  whom  were  Garnet,  Anne  Vans, 
and  Lady  Digby.  The  pilgrimage,  which  occupied  about  a  fortnight,  beglA  ftt 
Goathurst,  Sir  Everard  Digby* 8  house,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  proceeded  bj 
Daventry  to  John  Grant^i  house  at  Norbrook,  and  WinUr't  at  Haddington,  and 
thence  through  Shrewsbury  to  Holt,  in  Flintshire.  It  is  material  to  obeesnre  not 
only  that  Rookwood,  one  of  the  avowed  conspirators,  was  a  party  to  tfaia  pilgri- 
mage, but  that  on  their  progress  the  pilgrims  stopped  at  the  houses  of  Grant  and 
Winter,  at  each  of  which  mass  was  said  by  Garnet  <<  It  is  scarcely  oonoeiv»- 
ble,"  observes  Jardine,  <<that  this  unusual  proceeding,  undertaken  at  the 
express  suggestion  of  Garnet,  by  persons  actively  concerned  in  the  plot,  within  a 
month  from  its  proposed  execution,  should  not  have  had  reference  to  the  great 
blow  then  about  to  be  struck  for  the  Catholic  Chunrh."  If  tliis  step  may  seem 
to  change  the  horrible  crime  into  infatuated  fanaticism,  it  may  also  have  been 
the  means  adopted  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  with  the  notion  that  God 
willed  the  deed  of  blood,  and  thus  replied  to  their  prayers. 
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had  become  unnecessary,  and  that  all  previoiis  represen- 
tations to  the  contrary  (if  such  were  e?er  made)  were  to 
be  considered  as  withdrawn.  He  might  be  bound,  if  his 
rtory  were  true,  by  a  supposed  religious  duty,  not  to 
reveal  the  partiealar  scheme  ;  but  no  motive  but  a  desire 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators,  by  absolutely 
preventing  any  inteiference  froni  Home,  could  have  led 
him  thus  to  suggest  a  falsehood — **  to  speak  peace  when 
there  was  no  peace/* — to  talk  of  the  patience  and  quiet- 
ness of  the  Cathohcs,  and  of  their  hopes  from  the  king 
and  liis  son,  when  he  knew  that^  within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  his  letter,  a  party  among  them,  in  the  rage 
of  despair,  were  about  to  execute  upon  the  king  and  the 
Protestant  party  the  most  savage  vengeance  which  the 
heart  of  man  ever  devised  J  Even  the  friends  and  apo- 
logists of  Garnet  admit  that  he  was  apprised  of  the 
dreacIM  scheme  about  the  21st  of  October  ;  and  yet,  in 
a  letter  of  his,  whose  postscript  bears  that  date,  there  is 
actually  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  perturbed 
state  of  mind  which  he  pretended  to  experience  from 
the  first  intimation  of  the  Powder  Action,  True,  after 
describing  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholics,  and  stating 
the  royal  threat  of  greater  severities,  he  says  : — "  And 
yet,  notwithstanding,  I  am  assured  that  the  best  sort  of 
Catholics  will  bear  all  their  losses  with  patience  :  but  how 
these  tyrannical  proceedings  of  such  base  officers  may 
drive  particular  men  to  desperate  attempts,  that  I  camiot 
answer  for  :■ — the  king's  wisdom  will  foresee  'f — but  the 
body  of  the  letter  consists  of  topics  and  suggestions  totally 
incompatible  with  the  presence  of  any  dreadful  thought 
in  the  ound  of  the  writer,  I  have  quoted  from  the  letter 
in  a  previous  page,  and  will  now  give  other  extracts  ; — 
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"  Father  Stanny,  the  Jesuit,  is  now  very  well  in  the 
Gatehouse,  though  close  :  yet  it  is  thought  he  shall  go 
over,  at  the  French  ambassador's  request;  to  which 
ambassador  we  are  all  beholden  :  and  the  suit  cometh 
of  the  ambassador's  sel£  This  Father  Stanny  hath 
written  of  himself  that  he  was  sorely  tormented  with 
the  stone,  and  had  also  the  measles ;  and,  for  want 
of  sleep,  fell  into  the  conceit  [that]  the  house  where  he 
was  should  be  searched  :  therefore,  went  out,  for  fear  of 
hurting  the  family,  came  to  an  inn,  where,  having  not 
slept,  in  the  morning,  he  imagined  the  town  was  aU 
in  armour,  betwixt  Catholics  and  heretics,  and  so  thought 
he  mmt  also  do  his  part,  and  so  called  for  a  knife^  and 
struck  the  chamberlain}  He  hath  been  diversely  exa- 
mined; but  all  is  well  ended,  and  rather  edification 
taken  of  all  sorts,  than  otherwise ;  and  Catholics  esteem 
of  him  as  of  a  saint,  as,  indeed,  his  carriage  for  these 
twenty  years  hath  deserved. 

"  I  forgot  to  write  again  the  jest  which  once  I  wrote 
in  the  letter  which  was  missent  to  Joseph  [probably 
Joseph  Creswell,  the  Jesuit],  which  he  returned  to  me 
very  unluckily ;  that  is,  that  Father  Parsons  [having] 
procured  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzherbert  to  be  the  pope's 
secretary,  exacted,  first,  an  oath,  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
should  discover  all  the  secrets ;  which  oath  prevailing 
against  the  other  second  oath,  taken  to  the  pope  himself 
divers  secrets  were  known,  which  Clement  knew  must 
needs  be  discovered  by  his  secretary,  Fitzherbert,  who, 
either  by  torture,  or  for  fear  of  the  same,  disclosed  his 
former  oath  to  Father  Parsons,  who  thereupon  fled  to 

*  This  extraordinary  hallucination  of  the  Jesuit  is  certainly  remarkable  at  the 
time  when  the  Powder  Action  and  its  probable  results  were  the  dominant  idaas 
of  those  who  reasoned  in  their  madness. 
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Naples.     This  I  write,  to  make   you  sport :  but  Mr. 
ChriBtopher  South  worth  most  confidently  reported  it.^ 

These  were  scarcely  topics  to  be  enlarged  upon  by 
one,  who  contemplated  with  any  kind  of  horror,  the 
frightful  machination  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
Now  this  letter  is  one  of  the  strong  points  with  the 
Jesuit  and  other  apologists  of  Garnet,  Mr.  Tierney 
observes  :  *'  Relying  on  the  fideUty  of  Gerai^d,  the  Jesuitp 
who  declares  *  upon  his  comdence'  that  he  has  *  set 
down  Father  Garnet  e  words  truly  and  sincerely  as  they 
lie  in  his  letter/  Dr.  Lingard  has  printed  what  is  given 
by  that  writer,  and  from  it  has  argued  with  Greenway* 
that  Garnet,  on  tlie  Jmrth  of  October,  the  date  assigned 
to  it  both  by  Gerard  and  Grcenway,  was  still  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  plot.     The  truths  however,  is^  tlmt 

Ithough  the  ktier  was  written  on  the  fourth,  the  post- 
"itripi  wa8  not  added  until  the  fwmt^'fi'rsi,  of  October  : 

oat  from  this  postscript  the  two  Jesuit  writers  have 
lected  a  sentence,  which  they  have  transfen-ed  to  the 
body  of  the  letter  ;  and  then,  concealing  both  the  exist- 
ence of  the  postscript,  and  the  date  of  the  twenty-first, 
have  represented  the  whole  as  written  and  dispatched 
on  the  fourth*  The  motive  for  tliis  proceeding,  especi- 
ally on  the  part  of  Greenway,  is  obnous.  That  wiiter  s 
argument  is,  that  the  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to 
st  on  the  third  of  October  ;  that  Garnet  had  not 
of  the  intention  to  prorogue  it  to  tlie  following 
month  (this,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  improbable)  ;  that, 
for  any  thing  he  coidd  have  known  to  the  contrarj,  the 
great  blow  had  ali^ady  been  struck,  at  the  very  tinte 
when  he  was  writing  ;  and,  consequently,  that  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  Catenby  and  hit 
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confederates,  he  would  never,  at  such  a  moment,  have 
thought  of  proceeding,  as  he  says  [in  the  letter]  he  was 
about  to  proceed,  towards  London,  and  thus  exposing 
himself  to  the  almost  inevitable  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Now,  the  whole  of  this 
reasoning  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  letter 
bore  only  the  single  date  of  the  fourth.  On  the  twenty- 
first,  the  supposed  danger  of  a  journey  to  London  no 
longer  existed.  At  that  period,  too.  Garnet,  instead  of 
proceeding  towards  the  metropolis,  had  not  only  re- 
moved in  the  opposite  direction, — ^from  Groathurst,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  to  Harrowden,  the  seat  of  Lord  Vaux, 
in  Northamptonshire,  but  was  also  preparing  to  with- 
draw himself  still  farther  from  the  capital,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  was  actually  at  Coughton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alcester.  In  fact,  what  was  written 
on  the  fourth,  he  had  practically  contradicted  on  the 
twenty-first :  and  to  have  allowed  any  part  of  the  let- 
ter, therefore,  to  carry  this  later  date,  would  have  been 
to  supply  the  refutation  of  the  very  argument  which  it 
was  intended  to  support.  Hence  the  expedient  to 
which  this  writer  has  had  recourse.  The  postscript  and 
its  date  are  carefully  suppressed  ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
looking  at  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Garnet,  when  he 
wrote  it,  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators : — *  When  he  wrote  this  letter  [says 
Greenway],  which  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  project  of  these  gentlemen,  other  than 
by  the  suspicion  which  he  had  at  first  entertained.' 
Without  stopping  to  notice  the  falsehood  contained  in 
the  concluding  words  of  this  sentence,  and  without  in- 
tending to  offer  an  opinion  here,  as  to  the  principal 
question  of  Garnet's  conduct,  I  may  still  remark  that 
even  the  friends  of  that  Jesuit  universally  admit  him  to 
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have  received  the  details  of  the  plot  from  Greenway 
about  the  twenty-first ;  and  that  this  fact  alone  may  be 
regarded  as  supplying  another  and  a  sufficient  motive 
both  to  the  latter  and  to  Gerard,  for  the  suppression  of 
that  date."  *  It  is  in  the  selfsame  letter  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Tiemcy,  there  is,  '*  a  short  hut  separate  paragraph 
of  three  lines  carefufly  obliterated ;'  and  in  the  postscript. 
Garnet  says  :  **  This  letter  being  returned  unto  me 
again,  for  reason  of  a  friend*s  stay  in  the  way,  I  blotted 
out  some  words,  purposing  to  write  the  same  by  the  next 
opportunity^  as  I  will  do  apart/'^  It  is  true  that  the 
paragraph  before  the  erasure,  only  talks  of  one  of  his 
temporal  coadjutoi^,  who  "  may  benefit  us  by  buying  and 
selling  without  taxes,"  and  the  next  treats  of  his  ''  won- 
derful distress  for  the  want  of  the  ordinary  allowance 
from  Joseph/*  the  Jesuit  Ores  well  in  Spain  ; — but  wlien 
we  knowj  from  his  own  confessions,  that  he  was  then 
aware  of  the  project ;  when  we  consider  that  ihe  fourth 
of  October  waB  just  the  day  after  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  the  supposition  forces  itself  upon  us  that 
this  carefiil  erasure  of  three  Unes  in  the  letter,  covered, 

(  Tieracy,  ii^i  fupnl ,  Mr.  Tkmey  gt  vei  a  still  more  strikiag  proof  of  t}ie  utter 
faillifciMimn  of  G«r>nJ«  FjiwIcm  stftled  that  Gerord  was  tlie  Jesuii  wli0  admin- 
IrtMvd  tlio  communloti  to  the  oonepirmtoi^  but  th»t  Gerard  w&s  ni>X  AcquAinted 
vllb  diJt  |iroje«i.  **  To  show,  howeTer,"  brjtb  Mr.  Tieruey,  **  liow  very  litU© 
C«Gii&«6  din  be  placod  qu  the  afi8i«veTfttdoi3a  of  G«r&rd,  when  amitloyi^d  in  hiti 
<?wu  ^indieatioiir  it  i«  only  rigUt  to  observe?  that,  referring  to  thifl  Uwimi:rtiod  in 
tti*  maiHiiKript  ouratlve,  he  fti-^t  boldly,  ikuil  -w&vy  uroperly,  oaaerts,  on  tlie 
ftttdjn^niy  tif  Winter's  confeBflion,  IhaC  tlie  priiataC  wbo  adniLniHU^red  th«  sucFftr 
num  vai  iiol  prity  to  the  d^ips  of  the  cutispimUirs  \  and  then,  Ignor&nt  of 
FlMik««*i  d<!dai%tioa,  whlt^h  b^d  not  beon  piibli»hed,  mud  supposing  that  his  owa 
IHMM  hftd  not  ^mii^iired,  ns  that  of  the  cleiigy^&n  who  offleint^d  on  tlie  occft«tion, 
1m  t«eitrt  w&  oiioa  to  tlie  mrtifice  which  I  hAV£  e  be  where  notieedj  of  8tih«titutiii^ 
m  third  pmon  >■  the  nftmttor,  and  solemnly  pru testa,  on  lik  salvation,  tlii&e  ha 
b»9Wt  not  tlie  priest  from  whom  Q^teahy  and  tiu  aasodftteft  received  tlie  com- 
IBnioill  'Vet  who  th^t  prieat  Wfta  t  h«^iD  hcftrd  Father  Gerard  protest, 
npon  Ml  •out  ftod  Mlvfttioii,  diat  be  doth  not  know/  "—MS,  e,  jiii.  p.  1^2.  See 
9iim>  iMmmm  Jvanim,  234  ;  Titrwft  i^^  41,  nirt»*  «  Ihid,  iv.  A}ip«nd*  ciri. 
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in  all  probability,  the  announcement  of  that  important 
fiEU^t  to  the  great  paramount  of  plots  and  machinations^ 
the  ever  restless  Robert  Parsons.  Parsons  had  ever 
been  the  very  soul  of  the  Spanish  faction,  and  it  was 
out  of  that  broken  concern  that  the  Powder  Action 
issued  :  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  Parsons  was 
ignorant  of  the  "  great  blow,"  about  to  be  struck  for  the 
cause  ?  He  who  found  out — ^he  who  knew  everything 
that  was  passing  in  England,  could  never  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Powder  Action.  If  the  Jesuit  Baldwin, 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  made  a  party  to  the  scheme, 
why  not  Parsons  in  Italy  ?  Must  Parsons  be  the  soul 
of  every  other  machination,  except  the  one  which  seemed 
so  likely  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success  ? 

These  are  but  conjectures  :  let  us  return  to  the  facts 
attesting  Garnet's  moral  guilt  in  the  plot.  In  June, 
1605,  Catesby  proposes  to  him  the  question  about 
"  killing  nocents  and  innocents."  One  month  afterwards, 
in  July,  1605,  Greenway,  according  to  Garnet's  account, 
imfolds  the  whole  scheme  of  the  plot  to  him,  at  which 
communication  he  says  he  was  struck  with  horror  and 
grief,  and  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  project.  At  this  point  of  time,  then, 
at  least,  when  Greenway  made  his  communications,  the 
meaning  of  Catesby's  inquiry,  about  "  nocents  and  inno- 
cents," which  at  first  Garnet  says  he  thought  an  idle 
question,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  plot  "  insinuated  " 
by  Catesby  or  Winter  a  year  before,  must  have  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  Did  his  conscience,  which  became  so 
uneasy  upon  this  discovery  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
prompt  him  to  tell  Catesby  that  he  now  perceived  in  the 
insidious  question  he  had  propounded — that  he  now 
detected  the  scheme  he  had  in  hand  ?  Did  he  then 
denounce  the  project  to  him  in  the  epithets  he  afler- 
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wards  applied  to  it,  bb  being  '*  altogether  uolawful  and 
most  horrible  V  Did  he  call  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
ferocious  enterprise,  disgracefid  to  humanity,  and  an 
everlasting  reproach  to  his  rehgion !  He  says,  *'  he 
could  not  do  this,  bccauBe  it  was  matter  of  secret  con- 
fession/- For  the  reasons  above  given  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Garnet  really  beheved  himself  bound 
by  the  saci'ament  of  confession  ; — but  admitting  that  he 
thought  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve  himself  entirely 
from  this  obligation.  Catesby^  having  obtained  leave 
from  the  other  conspiratoi-s  to  do  so,  offered  to  inform 
him  in  particular  what  attempt  he  had  in  hand,  which 
Garnet  refused  to  hear/^  Why  did  he  refuse  to  hear 
him  I  His  mind  was  so  disquieted  with  the  story  that 
Gmenway  had  told  him,  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He 
earnestly  desired— he  prayed  to  God  that  the  project 
might  be  prevented — his  own  tongue,  which,  if  at  hberty, 
might  instantly  destroy  the  scheme^  was  bound  by  a 
reUgious  sacrament*  Now  an  opportunity  is  offered  of 
releMJng  him  from  this  solemn  obUgation — ^and  of 
leaTing  him  altogether  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  the  suggestions  of  his  conscience*  He 
rejects  the  opportunity!  And  when  Lord  Salisbury 
a^  his  reason  for  not  heaiing  Catesby  thus  offering 
frankly  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  he  answers  that 
**  his  soul  was  so  troubled  mih  misUke  of  that  particular, 
that  he  was  loath  to  hear  any  more  of  it/'  Now^  it  is 
ptamly  impossible  that  these  fects  could  have  e^sisted,  as 
Garnet  relates  them  ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  beUef  that  his 
oandnct  coidd  have  been  as  it  actually  was,  if  his  motives 
T  intentions  had  been  as  he  represents  them.  A 
pefBon  troubled  in  spirit  by  the  possession  of  a  frightful 

*  "  B«t  I  itftiied  to  beiLT  him,  Aiid*t two eevKWil  times rcqyefrted  liim  t* eettify 
^}  fO^  vtiM  ho  intended  k>  d©,**— fVia/,  Jardmtt  ii.  29S. 
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secret — ^painfully  anxious  to  avert  an  impending  calamitj 
by  disclosing  it,  but  compelled  to  silence  by  a  religious 
obligation — ^would  have  eagerly  embraced  the  means  of 
deliverance  aflForded  by  Catesby's  oflFer: — Garnet^  on 
the  contrary,  says  he  refiised  it,  and  gives  a  frivolous  and 
absurd  reason  for  so  domg.  His  refiisal  to  hear  Catesby, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  altogether  repugnant  to 
the  imiversal  motives  which  govern  the  actions  of  men ; 
— he  gives  no  sufficient  reason  for  so  inconsistent  an 
action  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  fundamental  rules  of  all 
historical  evidence,  the  whole  story  must  be  rejected  as 
incredible.^ 

Again  :  "  A  fortnight  before  the  5th  of  November,  he 
is  found  with  Catesby  and  several  Jesuits,  at  Sir  Everard 
Digby's  house  at  Goathurst  [whence  he  wrote  the  letter 
of  two  datesy  and  the  erasure,  to  Parsons].  At  this 
place  they  separate  ; — Catesby  going  straight  to  London 
to  execute  the  bloody  project ;  and  Garnet,  with  Mrs, 
Vaux,  and  Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Digby,  travelling  to 
Coughton,  the  centre  of  the  rendezvous — the  place 
actually  hired  for  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy — and 
whence  Digby  is  to  proceed  four  days  afterwards  to  the 
pretended  hunting  at  Dunchurch.  This  journey  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  October.  At  that  moment  the 
preparations  of  the  incendiaries  were  complete.  The 
powder  and  combustibles  were  in  the  cellar.  The  hand 
was  raised  and  ready  'that  should  have  acted  that 
monstrous  tragedy.*  Within  one  week  the  Parliament 
would  meet,  and  the  catastrophe  would  take  place. 
Garnet  was  perfectly  informed  of  all  this — ^the  man  who 
abhorred  the  plot — who,  for  months  before,  could  not 
sleep  by  reason  of  his  alarm — who  prayed  to  God,  and 
did  all  he  could,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  project 

J  Jnrdine,  ii.  38.0,  et  tfq. 
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— suffers  Caiesdif  to  depart  to  the  scene  of  destruction 
without  even  a  remonstrance,  and  he  himself  quietly 
travels  with  a  principal  conspirator  to  a  place  hired  by 
that  conspirator  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  intended 
operations  of  the  insurgents,  after  the  explosion  had 
taken  place.     There  the  insurgents  seek  Garnet — and 

ither  Catesbtf  sends  to  announce  to  Garnet  the  failure 
"t»f  the  enterprise  !  All  these  are  admitted  facts.  Let 
lis  now  consider  for  a  moment  whether  this  conduct 
would  or  could  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  person  who 
really  felt,  thought,  and  intended,  as  Garnet  declares  he 
did.  In  the  first  place,  would  he  have  suffered  Catesby 
to  leave  Goathurst  on  his  bloody  expedition  without 
remonstrance  or  warning  ?  Would  he,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
London  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  his  anxiety  have 
forced  him  to  the  scene  of  immediate  action,  to  take 
the  chance  at  least  of  finding  some  means  of  averting 
the  blow  he  so  much  dreaded  1  If  this  was  hopeless, 
would  he  not  at  all  events  have  fled  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  land,  instead  of  incurring  the  suspicions 
wliich  must  necessarily  rest  upon  him,  if  he  sought  the 
rendezvous  of  these  men  of  blood  T^* 

Lastly,  "One  more  instance  deserves  to  he  men- 
uoned,  in  which  Garnet  s  statements  appear  to  be  sig- 
nally refuted  by  acknowledged  facts.  Garnet  declares 
that  *  he  commanded  Greenway  [the  Jesuit  Tesmond] 
to  dissuade  Catcshy/  and  that  '  Greenway  said  he  would 
do  hii§  h^t  to  make  them  desist/^  The  calm  and  tern- 
petite  manner  in  which  this  Ls  represented  to  have  been 
dkme,  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  reader,  when  he  considers 
the  fearful  extent  and  murderous  cruelty  of  the  scheme  to 

iiich  the  command  of  Ganict  referred^  The  language  is 


V  tt.  ^%  If  ttq. 
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precisely  that  which  might  have  been  employed  to  dis- 
courage one  of  the  most  insignificant  actions  of  Catesb/g 
daily  life,  but  is  surely  not  such  as  would  have  bem 
used  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  design  to  murder 
hundreds  at  a  single  blow.  But,  looking  to  Greenway's 
conduct,  it  is  wholly  incredible  either  that  Greenway 
promised  to  urge  the  conspirators  to  desist,  or  that  he 
did  in  fact  do  so.  Of  Green  way's  conduct  before  the  5th 
of  November,  we  find  few  particulars  recorded,  except 
in  Bates's  evidence  :  it  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was  in 
constant  conmumication  with  the  conspirators,  and  there 
is  no  evidence,  nor  has  it  been  suggested,  except  in  his 
own  exculpatory  narrative,  that  he  ever  in  any  d^ree 
discouraged  the  conspiracy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
found  with  Garnet  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  On  hearing  by  Bates,  after 
Fawkes's  apprehension,  that  the  conspirators  are  in 
open  rebellion,  he  goes,  after  a  consultation  with  Gkimet^ 
to  join  them  at  Huddington.  Catesby  and  Percy  receive 
him  at  that  place,  with  open  arms,  as  an  associate  and 
ally,  the  former  exclaiming  upon  his  appearance,  ^  Here 
is  a  gentleman  that  will  live  and  die  with  us  1 '  *  After 
consulting  with  the  arch-traitors  for  two  hours,  he  rides 
away  to  Mr.  Abington,  at  Hendlip,  and  tells  him  and  his 
family,  that  '  unless  they  presently  join  the  rebels,  all 
their  throats  will  be  cut ; '  and,  upon  Mr.  Abington*s 
refiisal  to  do  so,  he  rebukes  him  as  a  'phlegmatic' 
person,  and  says  he  shall  go  elsewhere,  and  especially 
into  Lancashire,  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come  to  Hendlip.*  Here,  then,  we  find  the  man  whom 
Garnet  says  he  commanded  to  dissuade  the  conspirators^ 
intimately  allied  with  them  for  months  before  the  dis- 

'  Morgan's  Examination,  10th  Jan.,  1605-6.    State  Paper  Office. 

2  Examination  of  Hall,  or  Oldconie,  Mar.  6,  1605-6.    State  Paper  Office. 
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covery  of  the  treason,  and  yet  doing  nothing,  in  perform- 
aoce  of  the  supposed  command  of  the  superior ;  nay, 
upon  their  hreaking  out  into  actual  rebellion,  he  even 
joios  them,  rides  to  and  fro  in  the  country  to  excite 
Papists  to  arm  in  their  support,  and  acts  in  every  respect 
$m  a  jeealous  promoter  of  their  design*  Can  it  be  beheved 
that  Greenway,  a  subordinate  Jesuit,  would  have  dared 
thus  to  disobey  the  positive  command  of  his  superior,  if 
such  a  command  had  really  been  issued  1  Is  it  credible 
that  Greenway,  who  had  confessed  the  plot  to  Ganiet,  and 
recseived  absolution  on  the  express  condition  of  his  promise 
to  dissuade  others  from  this  great  sin,  should  have  not  only 
omitted  to  do  so,  but  have  done  all  m  his  power  to  assist 
and  encourage  the  traitors  to  promote  the  treason  ?  "* 

In  fact^  "  Garnet  was  the  friend  of  Catesby,  Thomas 
Winter,  and  Greenway.  Garnet  had  avowedly  partici- 
pated with  them  in  two  previous  capital  treasons,  one 
immediately  before,  the  other  immediately  after,  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  be  himself  considered 
so  serious,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  shelter  himself 
finom  punishment  by  [purchasing]  a  pardon  [from  the 
king].  Ho  had  kept  the  pope's  breves  against  Pro- 
tastant  euecetsioii  for  several  years,  and  had  repeatedly 
shown  them  to  Catesby  and  Winter,  the  former  of 
whom  constantly  referred  to  these  breves,  as  justifying 
his  scheme.  Of  Catesby^  the  contrirej'  of  ilte  ptoi^ 
Garnet  was  the  peculiar  and  intimate  adviser  and  aaeo* 
date.  At  White  Webbs,  at  Erith,  at  his  lodging  in 
Thames-street,  at  Fremlands,  in  Moorfields,  and  at 
Goathunt,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  accession  until 
wilhin  a  fortnight  of  the  5th  of  November,  Cak^h/  and 
GwnH  are  found  hi  constant  and  confidential  coramuui- 
oUicm*  Ceiesbtf  informs  him  repeatedly  hi  general  terms 


Jurdinej  it  $M,  ti  i«^. 
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that  he  had  a  treason  in  hand ;  and  yet — according  to 
Garnet — he  who  had  been  his  accomplice  in  two  preyiom 
treasons,  does  not  choose  to  trust  him  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  third — passes  by  his  friend — ^the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  confesses  his  design  to  Greenway,  a 
subordinate  Jesuit !  This  strange  reserve  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  apprehension  of  Garnet's  disapprobation 
of  the  scheme ;  for  Garnet  declares  that  Catesby  had 
all  along  no  doubt  of  its  lawfiilness — that  he  knew  it 
would  prevail,  and  that  he  was  sure  the  pope  himself 
could  not  but  approve  it.  In  truth,  no  cause  ever  has, 
or  ever  can,  be  assigned  for  this  improbable  and  unna- 
tural  silence :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
relative  position  of  the  parties — ^it  is  contrary  to  the 
common  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  mankind  ; 
and,  if  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  the  intimate 
connexion  between  Garnet  and  Catesby  be  true,  it  is 
absolutely  incredible."^ 

I  believe  that  this  acute  and  most  candid  reasoning 
of  Jardine,  decides  the  moral  guilt  of  the  Jesuit.  This 
admirable  writer  brings  forward  other  striking  and 
acknowledged  facts  to  strengthen  this  position,  all  in 
accordance  with  the  axiom  of  Lord  Stowell,  the  pro- 
found master  of  the  science  and  practice  of  judicial 
evidence.  "  It  is  a  good  safe  rule,''  says  Lord  Stowell, 
"  in  weighing  evidence  of  a  fact  which  you  cannot  com- 
pare with  other  evidence  of  the  same  fact,  to  compare 
it  vnth  the  actual  conduct  of  the  persons  who  describe 
it.  If  their  conduct  is  clearly  such  as,  upon  their  own 
showing,  it  would  not  have  been,  taking  the  feet  in  the 
way  in  which  they  have  represented  it,  it  is  a  pretty 
fair  inference  that  the  fact  did  not  so  happen.  If  their 
actings,  at  the  very  time  the  fact  happens,  represent  it 

*  Jardiue,  ii.  388,  el  teq. 
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in  one  way,  and  their  relation  of  it  represents  it  in 
unother,  why  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  the 
authentic  narrative,  which  is  the  naked  troth  of  the 
ttiasaction."  ^  "  It  is  obrious,"  observes  Jardine  here- 
upon^  **  that  this  rule  appUes  with  precisely  the  same 
force  to  a  comparison  of  the  representations  of  one 
person  with  tlie  actions  of  others,  or  with  the  acknow* 
ledged  circumstances  of  a  transaction  to  which  the 
repreBeiitations  relate ;  for  instance,  where  an  individual 
states  that  he  did  certain  acts  in  conjunction  with  other 
persons,  or  gave  them  certain  advice,  if  it  can  be  shown 
»tisfactorily  that  the  conduct  of  those  persons  has  not 
been  mich  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been,  or  that  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  transaction  have  not  been 
such  as  they  must  have  been,  if  those  acts  had  really 
been  done,  or  that  advice  had  in  fact  been  given,  it  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion  that  the  statements  are  false* 
And  surely  if  this  comparison  of  statement  with  conduct, 
b  a  valuable  means  of  estimating  testimony  in  judicial 
investigations  at  the  present  day,  when  there  is  usuaDy 
a  fair  presumption  that  a  witness  is  speaking  the  truth, 
it  must  be  doubly  valual)Ie  when  appHed  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  not  only  practised,  but  avowed  and 
justified,  Bs  a  laudable  and  moral  principle,  eguivocation, 
emj^ion,  falsefiood,  and  even  perjury  to  God,  when  com- 
mitted by  an  individual  in  order  to  defeat  a  criminal 
chatge  made  against  him/*  as  did  Garnet  in  his  con- 
feflsion*^  *'  Many  other  circumstances  might  be  men- 
tioned* all  of  which  point  directly  to  a  different  conclu- 
m<m  from  that  which  Garnet  laboured  to  estabhsh  on 
the  trial,  and  which  his  apologists,  with  greater  geal 
and  tngaoulty  than  knowledge,  have  since  urged  in  his 


*  Sec  ln«  jadgnuftit  In  the  c&«e  of  Evah^  v.  Rvaqa,  HnggBrdV  Counntory 
H»yarti»  L  41  ;  JftPdine^  ii.  386.  <  JM?dia«^  ii.  SB7. 
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behalf.  But  the  enumeration  of  all  the  argumente 
would  extend  these  remarks  to  a  length  of  dissertation 
altogether  unjustifiable.  There  was  great  justice  in 
what  Lord  Salisbury  said  to  Garnet  upon  the  trial, 
namely,  that  '  all  his  defence  was  but  simple  n^ation  ; 
whereaa  his  privity  and  activity,  laid  together,  proved 
him  manifestly  guilty.'  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  a 
single  ascertained  fact,  either  declared  by  him  in  his 
examinations  to  the  commissioners,  or  to  the  jury  om 
his  trial,  or  revealed  by  him  afterwards,  or  urged  by 
his  apologists  since  his  death,  which  is  inconsistent  witii 
his  criminal  implication  in  the  plot.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  established  and  undisputed  &cts  of  the 
transaction  are  consistent  with  his  being  a  willing,  con- 
senting, and  approving  confederate  ;  and  many  of  them 
are  wholly  unaccounted  for  by  any  other  suppositicm. 
Indeed,  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  so  inevitable,  up<m 
a  deliberate  review  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  and 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  that  period, 
that  the  doubt  and  discussion  which  have  occasionally 
prevailed  during  two  centuries  respecting  it,  can  only 
have  arisen  from  the  imperfect  publication  of  facts,  and 
above  all,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  subject  has 
always  been  treated  in  the  spirit  of  political  or  religious 
controversy,  and  not  as  a  question  of  mere  historical 
criticism."^ 

At  the  time  of  Garnet's  execution  the  Jesuits  adopted 
a  most  ingenious  plan  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 

^  Jardine,  ii.  402,  403.  Mr.  Tierney  has  deferred  his  judgment  on  the  mond 
guilt  of  Garnet,  to  the  occasion  when  he  shall  give  the  life  of  the  Jesuit — in  the 
concluding  yolumes  of  his  excellent  work  ;  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  his  judgment  will  coincide  with  that  of  Jardine  ; — the  remarks  which  I 
have  quoted  from  him  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion.  There  is  hope  that  this 
conscientious  writer  may  put  forth  from  his  large  stores,  documentary  eyidenee 
to  attest  these  necessary  convictions  of  the  acute,  the  candid,  the  unbiassed 
Jardine — whose  "  Criminal  Trials  "  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  entertaining. 
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miioceiiee  of  tbe  giiilty  member  :  they  created  a  miracle, 
not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  a  straw.  They  exliibitad 
a  straw  with  the  face  of  Garnet  stated  to  have  been 
niiraculouBly  impressed  upon  it,  and  working  wonders 
m  iisual — among  the  rest  performing  the  office  of  a 
midwife  ;  whilst  a  rag  stained  with  his  blood,  became  a 
ineoessfid  fever-doctor  in  the  land  of  Sangrado**  After 
tbe  execution  of  Oldcorne  and  Garnet,  the  most  absurd 
tales  of  miracles  performed,  in  vindication  of  their 
innocence,  and  in  honour  of  their  martyrdom,  were 
induitriously  circulated  b}^  the  Jesuits  in  England  and 
in  foreign  countries.  Thus  it  was  said, — and  the  story 
is  repeated  by  More,  the  Jesuit-liistorian  of  the  English 
Province,  by  Ribadeneyra  in  his  Catalogue  of  Jesuit- 
martyrs,  by  the  Jesuits  Bartoli  and  Taimer,  and  by 
other  Catholic  historians — that  after  Oldcorne  had  been 
dfcembowelled,  according  to  the  usual  sentence  in  cases 
of  treason,  hk  entrails  continued  burning  sixteen  days, 
though  great  quantities  of  water  were  poured  upon 
them  to  extinguish  the  flames — the  sixteen  days  denot- 
ing the  number  of  years  that  he  laboured  in  propagating 
tlie  Catholic  religion  in  England!  The  Jesuit  More 
who  relates,  that  from  that  particular  spot,  on  the  lawn 
at  Hendlip,  where  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  last  set  their 
feet  before  their  removal,  "  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown 
species  of  grass  grew  up  into  the  exact  shape  of  an 
imperial  crown,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
being  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  passengers,  or  eaten 
up  by  the  cattle."    It  was  asserted  too,  that,  immediately 


*  "  Ki  viff^  cieltttu  etjMxa  prodigii  opinlottem  iplen  illi  nseerl  judleabant,  qui 
r  per  eajn  e«  Adjutos  exifftimAbftni.     £%  qoibus  mutronn  nobilk  peri- 

MM  ineolumia  emxa  eat.     Nobilis  item  ]iu|mai  filioltu  auno  101 1,  WotetiU 
_Mri  Gttdlbiu  de  ip«  vitee  dcjectuB,  ^pplicato  lintedo  Gometi  awijyfuiiK!  d^sllbuto^ 
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after  Garnet's  execution,  a  spring  of  oil  suddenly  burst 
forth  at  the  western  end  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  spot  where 
the  saint  was  martyred.^  But  the  Miraculous  Straw 
was  unquestionably  the  finest  piece  of  invention  ex- 
hibited by  the  inexhaustible  Jesuits.  The  affair  is 
related  most  diffusely  by  the  Jesuit  apologist,  Eudsemon 
Joannes,  and  the  other  Jesuit  romancers.  In  Spain  they 
put  forth  a  "  Ballad  of  the  Death  of  Father  Garnet^" 
with  the  legend  and  figure  of  the  miraculous  straw :  it 
circulated  throughout  the  provinces;  and  excited  so 
much  attention,  that  the  English  ambassador  was  actu- 
ally directed  by  the  sapient  James  to  require  its 
suppression  by  the  Spanish  government !  * 

The  Jesuits  made  one  of  their  English  students  the 
agent  of  the  trick.  They  made  him  say  that  he  felt, 
on  the  day  of  Garnet's  execution,  a  most  extraordinary 
conviction  that  he  would  see  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
conspirator's  innocence.  He  stood  by,  whilst  the  execu- 
tioner was  quartering  the  dead  Jesuit,  when  a  straw 
spotted  with  blood,  came,  he  knew  not  how,  into  his 
hand.  Subsequently,  a  man's  face  was  seen  peering  in 
miniature  from  the  precious  rehc — and  it  was  pronounced 
the  "  genuine  picture  of  Garnet  most  perfectly  displayed 
in  the  single  drop  of  blood."  ^ 

In  those  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  when 
the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
respecting  Garnet,  this  was  a  story  well  calculated  to 
attract  attention.  Among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  especially,  the  prodigy  was  circulated  with  great 
dihgence,  and  believed  with  implicit  confidence  : — whilst 

1  Bishop  Hall*s  Sermon  before  the  King,  Sept  19,  1624  ;  Jardine,  ii.  345. 
3  Winwood*s  Memorialn,  ii.  336  ;  Jardine,  ii.  345,  et  seq. 
'  Tanner,  72  ;  Jardine,  ii.  .^7.     The  youth's  narrative  is  given  in  full  by 
Jardine. 
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the  higher  class  of  Catholics  who  knew  better,  or  ought 
to  have  knowE  better,  chose  to  foster  the  delusion. 
The  story,  which  was  originallj  confined 
to  the  vulgar,  gained  ground  bj  frequent 
repetition,  until  at  last,  and  within  a  year  of 
Oarnet  s  death,  by  that  love  of  the  wonder- 
fiil  and  that  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
which  are  tlie  natural  results  of  popular 
ignorance,  it  was  declared,  and  currently 
believed,  by  Catholics  both  in  England 
and  abroad,  that  an  undoubted  sign  from 
heaven  had  been  given  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Garnet's  innocence.  Crowds  of 
persons  of  all  ranks  daily  flocked  to  see  the 
miraculouE  straw.  The  Spanisli  arabaa- 
sador  saw  and  bcheved.  The  ambassador 
fifom  the  archdukes  not  onlv  saw  at  the 
tinaej  hut  long  afterwards  testified  what  ho 
had  seen  by  a  written  certificate,  which  is 
published  rerbatlm  by  the  Jesuit  More.^  In 
fact,  the  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ; 
and  in  process  of  time  the  success  of  the  im- 
poetiire  encotiraged  those  who  contrived  it, 
or  had  an  interest  in  upholding  it,  to  add 
considerably  to  the  miracle  as  it  was  at  first  promulgated. 
WiUdnson,  the  student,  and  the  original  observers  of 
the  prodigy,  merely  represented  that  the  appearance 
of  a  fccje  was  shown  on  so  diminutive  a  sc^e,  upon  the 
Imdt  or  sheath  of  a  single  grain^  as  scarcely  to  be  visible 
imleK  qjecifically  pointed  out ;  in  fact,  the  fanciful  con- 
ceptiont  in  such  circumstances,  is  at  least  as  reasonabl© 
aa  that  of  the  everlajsting  *'  man  in  the  moon," 


TOL  m. 
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Two  fisu5es  appeared  upon  the  middle  part  of  the  straw, 
both  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory,  whilst  the  head  of 
the  principal  figure  *'  the  likeness  of  a  martyr's  crown 


had  on/' — the  face  of  a  cherub  peered  from  the  midst 
of  his  beardj  "squat  like  a  toad/* — all  the  curious 
additions  being  like  the  "  bundle  of  sticks  "  on  *'  the  man 
in  the  moon  :'* — so  bUnd  and  thoughtless  are  impostors, 
when  emboldened  by  success,' 

*  This  IS  Ihf  BtAte  in  which  Uie  thing  ftppettred  m  the  rnmtispiec«  to  llie 
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In  this  improved  state  of  the  miraculous  straw^  the 
I  Stoty  was  circulated  in  England,  excited  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  and  became  generally  known  through- 
^out  the  Christian  world.* 

H     Alluding  to  the  **  noise  which  Garnet's  straw  had 
Kmadd/'  Bishop  Hall,  in  a  contemporary  letter,  observes : 
■''  I  had  thought  that  our  age  had  too  many  grey  hairs, 
1    and  with  time,  experience — and  with  experience,  craft, 
not  to  have  descried  a  juggler  ;    but  now  I  see  by  its 
simplicity  it  dechnes  to  its  second  childhood.     I  only 
wonder  how  Fawkea  and  Catesby  escaped  the  honour 
t>f  saints  and  privilege  of  miracles/^  ^     Such,  however, 
ras  the  extent  to  which  this  ridiculous  fable  was  be- 
Seved,  and  so  great  was  the  scandal  wliich  it  occasioned 
ag  the  Protestants,  that  Archbishop  Bancroft  was 
commissioned  by  the  Privy  Council  to  call  before  liim 
^such  persons  as  had  been  most  active  in  propagating  itj 
Band,  if  possible,  to  detect  and  punish  the  impostors. 
P  The  archbishop  began  the  inquiry  :    numbers  were  exa- 
mined :    but  the  original  agent,  Wilkinson,  was  safe  at 
the  Jesuite'  College  of  St.  Omers,  and  thus  the  impostor 
escaped    the    punishment   he    most    richlj^  deserved. 
Neverthel^s*  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  fraud.     The  ^'Mrs,  N.,  the  matron 
of  singular  Catholic  piety,"  mentioned,  with  vast  parade, 
in  the   declaration  made  by  Wilkinson  at  St.  Omers, 
_^wai  only  the  wife  of  one  Hugh  Griffiths,  a  tailor,  with 
■wlioiii  WiUdBaon  lodged  ;    and  the  '*  noble  person,  her 
■  inUmale  acquaintmice/'  whom  the  impostor  stated  to 

V^Apologj  td  Eodosmou  JoAiineft,     Both  nfe  copied  ttam.  Jmrdin^^a  <<GiuipAwder 
not,**     Tin*  IHS  wid  the  nailfl  below  »re  the  mmal  Jewut-^nnbob  ;  aud  the 
csmlar  ii]«CTi|itioii  meuui  **  The  miraeuloiis  effigy  of  the   Reverend  FwthrT 
Hmrf  Givuft,  of  tlit  Ckunpuijr  of  Jmoj^  martyr  of  Engkad,  3rd  Ma^,  ]if06/' 
t  Jttdkiif.  ii  317*  ^  Jftrdme,  it  351. 
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have  first  seen  the  face  of  Garnet  in  the  straw,  turned 
out  to  be  a  footman  named  Laithwaite,  in  the  service  of 
a  lady  of  quality.  When  separately  examined,  these 
two  men  contradicted  each  other  materially ;  but  by 
their  evidence  it  was  proved  that  the  fece  on  the  straw 
was  a  discovery  made  subsequently  to  the  enclosure  of 
the  reUc — ^the  embryo  Jesuit,  Wilkinson,  residing  in  the 
interval,  for  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  under  the  same 
roof.  "  At  the  time  of  the  enclosure  of  the  straw  in  the 
bottle,"  said  the  tailor,  "  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  face  :"  it  was  discovered  five 
months  after  the  death  of  Garnet,  by  the  tailor  or  the 
footman — for  each  claimed  the  honour  of  the  first  disco- 
very. As  Wilkinson  was  present  at  the  time,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  impostor's  effrontery  from  the 
statement  he  put  forth,  declaring  the  discovery  to  have 
been  made  a  few  days  after  Garnet's  execution,  and  the 
enclosure  of  the  straw.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  footman 
deposed  that  he  "  pointed  out"  the  face  to  the  tailor's 
wife,  and  afterwards  to  her  husband  and  Wilkinson:'^ 
whilst  the  young  Jesuit  in  his  declaration  said  :  "  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Mrs.  N.  showed  the  straw  in  the  bottle 
to  a  certain  noble  person,  her  intimate  acquaintance, 
who,  looking  at  it  attentively,  at  length  said,  "  I  can  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  man's  face."  Mrs.  N.  and  myself 
being  astonished  at  this  unexpected  exclamation,  again 
and  again  examined  the  ear  of  straw,  and  distinctly  per- 
ceived in  it  a  human  countenance,  which  others  also, 
coming  in  as  casual  spectators,  or  expressly  called  by  us 
as  witnesses,  also  beheld  at  that  time.  This  is,  as  God 
knoweth,  the  true  history  of  Father  Garnet's  Straw  1'* 

Previously  to  the  institution  of  this  inquiry,  the  straw 
had  been  withdrawn  or  destroyed ;  but  several  persons 
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were  examined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who 
had  repeatedly  seen  it,  and  were,  therefore,  fully  capa- 
ble of  describing  the  curiosity.  Among  these  a  gentle- 
man of  Cambridgeshire  declared  "  that  the  straw 
having  been  shown  to  him  by  Griffith's  wife,  he  had 
discoursed  of  it  to  several  persons  when  walking  in 
St  Paul's,  and  told  them  at  the  time,  as  his  real  opinion 
^was,  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing  of  no  moment ; 
that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  straw  but  what  any  painter 
oould  readily  have  drawn  there  ;  that  he  considered  it 
80  little  like  a  miracle,  that  he  never  asked  the  woman 
how  it  was  done.  "  The  face,"  he  said,  "  seemed  to  him 
to  be  described  by  a  hair  or  some  very  slender  instru- 
ment ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  saw  nothing  won- 
derfiil  in  the  thing,  except  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  a 
man's  iace  so  distinctly  upon  so  very  small  a  space."  A 
painter  who  had  been  shown  the  straw  by  Garnet's  de- 
voted friend  Anne  Vaux,  was  also  examined  by  the 
archbishop.  He  made  a  drawing  of  the  straw  from 
recollection,  upon  the  margin  of  the  paper  which  con- 
tained his  examination  ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
**  beyond  all  doubt,  a  skilfiil  artist  might  depict  upon  a 
straw,  a  hiunan  countenance  quite  as  artificially  as  that 
which  he  had  seen,  and  .more  so  ;  and  therefore  that  he 
believed  it  quite  possible  for  an  impostor  to  have  fabri- 
cated this  pretended  miracle."  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the  miracle  after  this  period,  the  testi- 
mony of  Griffiths  himself,  given  in  his  first  examination, 
18  sufficiently  conclusive.  "  As  far  as  I  could  discover," 
said  he,  "  the  face  in  the  straw  was  no  more  like  Garnet 
than  it  was  like  any  other  man  with  a  long  beard ;  and 
truly,  I  think,  that  no  one  can  assert  that  the  face  was 
like  Garnet,  because  it  was  so  small ;  and  if  any  man 
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saith  the  head  was  surrounded  with  a  light,  or  rays,  he 
saith  that  which  is  untrue/' 

Many  other  persons  were  examined,  but  no  distinct 
evidence  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  immediate  author  of 
the  imposture.  It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  fisu5e 
might  have  been  described  on  the  straw  by  Wilkinson, 
or  under  his  direction,  during  the  interval  of  many  weeks 
which  occurred  between  the  time  of  Garnet's  death  and 
the  discovery  of  the  pretended  miracle  in  the  tailor^s 
house.  At  all  events,  the  inquiry  had  the  desired  effect 
of  checking  the  progress  of  the  popular  delusion  in 
England ;  and  upon  this  the  Privy  Council  took  no 
fiirther  proceedings  against  any  of  the  parties,  wisely  con- 
sidering that  the  whole  story  was  far  too  ridiculous  to  form 
the  subject  of  serious  prosecution  and  pimishment.^ 

"CreduUty  and  imposture,"  observes  Lord  Bacon, 
"  are  nearly  allied ;  and  a  readiness  to  beUeve  and  to 
deceive  are  constantly  united  in  the  same  person.''*  As 
this  fable  of  Garnet's  straw  illustrates  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  prevalence  of  gross  superstition  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  CathoUcs  in  those  times,  so  may  it  seem  to 

'  Jardiue,  ii  353,  et  teq, 

3  De  Augment.  Scient.  Even  in  these  our  own  times  of  stem  realities^  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  Jesuits  writes  as  follows  :  **  For  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  straw, 
containing  Father  Gametes  portrait,  we  have  the  authority  of  Father  Genid,  in 
his  English  MS.  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  several  other  contemporaries.  Hie 
reader,  interested  in  the  subject,  may  read  the  7th  book  of  Father  Mere's  His- 
tory ;  pp.  95,  96,  of  Grenc's  Defence  of  the  Jesuit's  Life'  and  Doctrine :  Lofd 
Castlcmaine's  Cathollqibo  Apology,  p.  42*2  :  Challoner^s  Memoirs  of  the  Missio- 
nary Priests,  &c.  Father  Richard  Blount  [Jesuit],  who  was  not  a  erednlous 
man,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  1606,  mentions  this  aceuraie  portrait,  and  affirms 
that  *  it  had  been  seen  by  Catliolics  and  Protestants,  of  the  best  sort,  and  diyers 
others.  This  you  may  boldly  report,  for,  besides  oursdves,  a  ih4>U9and  othen  art 
witnesses  of  it*  "—-The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  St.  Nicholas*  Priory,  Exeter,  18S8, 
Collect,  p.  100,  ed.  1845.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  accurate  portrait  was 
atLQ  first;  and  the  presence  of  this  Jesuit  Blount,  ''besides  emne^vet/' would 
I  to  point  at  once  to  the  guilty  rogues  who  ^  had  a  hand  in  it." 
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show  that  the  same  superstition  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
enliglitened  Jemiits,  who  concocted  or  promoted  such 
inipostureB,  But  very  strong  facts  militate  against  this 
exctisc  for  the  Jesuits  :  thej  themselves  fiirnbb  the  best 
proofe,  perhaps,  of  the  impious  imposture.  In  the  original 
trick,  the  fac«  was  drawn  and  fashioned  towards  the  top  of 
the  ear — a  portion  of  the  husk  having  been  removed  to 
make  the  figure  more  conspicuous.  Now,  the  second  edi- 
tion, published  as  a  "  miraculous  effigy/'  and  elaborately 
engraved  for  the  frontispiece  of  the  Jesuit's  Apology  for 
O&met,  is  qiiite  a  different  affair,  as  we  have  seen  : — the 
bee  is  placed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  with  a  chomb 
on  the  beard,  a  cross  on  the  forehead,  and  a  crown  on  the 
head,  whilst  the  whole  is  made  racHant  with  light*  Mere 
superstition  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  imposture 
in  this  se(X)nd  state,  at  least.  The  object  of  the  Jesuits 
wa&to  remove  the  imputation  which  Garnet's  conviction 
had  thrown  upon  the  fame  of  the  Company  ;  convinced 
that  Garnet  must  be  pronounced  guilty  by  all  human 
inference,  they  cunningly,  unscrupulously,  impiously 
reeolved  to  enlist  the  superstition  of  the  masses  in  their 
favour,  and  slandered  heaven  to  propitiate  the  good-will 
of  earth.  Like  the  magicians  of  old,  the  Jesuits  fruc- 
tified their  pliilosophical  and  mechanical  knowledge  into 
the  invention  of  various  trickS;,  which  they  applied, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  the  lever  of  influence 
with  the  savages  of  their  foreign  missions,  and  their 
dfivotees  in  Europe.  Doubtless,  if  a  modem  Jesuit,  or 
a  partisan  of  the  "celebrated  Order,"  be  reading  this 
poge^  he  will  exclaim,  what  an  nnfomided  assertion — 
hbe  and  malidous.  It  admits  of  proof,  notwithstand- 
ing* We  remember,  in  a  previous  page  of  this  history, 
how  the  Josuite,  by  their  own  description,  tricked  the 
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barbarian  chieftaiii  of  Africa  with  a  shining  or  reflecting 
and  speaking  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*    But  let  that 
pass,  however  striking  ;  and  let  us  turn  to  their  famous 
Father  Kircher,  and  the  curious  tricks  he  taught,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century  which  was  edified  by  the  "  mira- 
culous picture"  of  Garnet  on  a  stalk  of  wheat.     Amongst 
the  experiments  which  this  Jesuit  describes  in  his  treatise 
on  the  "  Magnetic  Art  of  Light  and  Shade,"  there  is  one 
precisely  to  the  point  in  question.     After  illustrating  by 
figures,  how  the  radiating  marks  and  concentric  layers  ex- 
hibited by  a  horizontal  section  of  exogenous  trees,  may  be 
made  to  represent  insects  and  snakes,  he  says  : — "  Who- 
ever shall  penetrate  more  deeply  into  these  matters,  will 
easily  invent  a  method  by  which  any  one  will  be  able,  by 
the  various  contortion  and  bending  of  the  stalk  of  any 
plant,  to  sketch  or  draw  thereon  any  given  image."* 
Assuredly  Kircher  could  have  made  a  variety  of  "  mira- 
culous effigies  ;"  and  it  appears  he  was  ever  persuaded 
that  the  secrets  of  art  and  nature  might  lawfully  be 
appUed  to  the  concoction  of  edifying   deceptions.     I 
may  as  well  give  two  examples — a    fact    among   the 
savages  of  the  foreign  missions — and  a  suggestion  for 
the  edification  of  the  devotees  of  Europe.     The  experi- 
ment is  "  to  exhibit  in  the  air  a  flying  dragon  and  other 
portentous  images  of  things." 

"  It  is  related  that,  by  this  invention,  some  fathers  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus  in  India  were  delivered  from  the 
greatest  dangers  among  the  barbarians.  These  fathers 
were  kept  in  prison,  and  whilst  they  knew  of  no  means 

*  See  vol  ii.  p.  63,  of  the  present  work. 

3  (<  Qui  hsac  profundius  penetraverit,  modum  facile  inveniet,  quo  quisqaam  ex 
varilk  contonione,  constrictioneque  th^Tsi  alicujus  plantse  datam  ima^em  in  ei 
adumbrare  valeat"— ilr^.  Magnet,  et  Magn,  LucU  et  Umbra,  p.  170;  PhytMoffia 
KircherianOf  p.  94. 
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to  free  tliemaelves  from  slayery,  another  fother,  more 
sagsdous  than  the  rest,  invented  a  similar  contrivance — 
after  liaving  previoasly  tlireatened  the  Imrbarians  that 
unless  the}^  would  give  up  his  associates,  they  should 
soon  see  poi-tents  aiid  experience  the  evident  wrath  of 
the  gfnk — mani/esiam  deorum  tram  e^^petturos.  The 
barbarians  laughed  at  the  threat*  The  father  made  the 
figure  of  a  dragon  out  of  very  thin  paper,  which  he 
sftuifed  with  a  mixture  of  brinistone  and  pitch,  so  that 
when  ignited,  the  machine  was  lit  up,  and  displayed,  in 
their  own  language,  these  words  :  The  Wrath  of  God, 
Giving  the  machine  an  unmensely  long  tail,  he  flung  it 
aloft,  Wafted  by  the  wind,  it  ascended^ — the  horrifying 
image  of  a  flaming  dragon.  Astounded  by  the  extra- 
ordinary motion  of  the  phantom,  the  barbarians,  recalling 
to  mind  the  angry  divinity  and  the  words  of  the  fathers, 
bc^im  to  fear  that  tbey  were  about  to  suffer  the  pre- 
dicted punishment.  Whereupon  they  mstantly  opened 
the  prison  and  set  free  the  fathers*  In  the  meantime, 
the  machine  took  fire  and  burned  with  a  noise,  aB  it 
were  in  approval  of  their  deed,  and  remained  stationary. 
Thus  the  fathers,  with  a  natural  phenomenon,  obtained, 
by  striking  terror  into  the  barbarians,  what  they  could 
not  purchase  with  a  large  sum  of  goli''^ 

After  describing  the  method  for  constructing  the 
eorions '* flying  machine,"  Kircher  observes:  **By  this 
contrivance,  flying  ajigels  may  be  easily  exhibited  on  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  ascension*  The  wonder  of  the 
spectacle  will  be  increased  by  placing  small  pipes  round 
about  the  machine,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  will 
eaase  a  certain  sweet  music,  together  with  the  sound  of 
small  bells,  to  be  placed  therein."^ 

And  lastly,   Kircher   describes  a  curious  macliine 

*  Vh}^k>L  Kirdier  p.  1 1  a.  *  M*gia  Qitopt  Ph^oL  KijcJx<^^i%  p.  X 1  &. 
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whereby  "to  exhibit  various  sights  in  the  midst  of 
darkness,"  and  concludes  the  description  as  follows: 
**We  read  in  the  history  of  the  Arabians,  which  is 
entitled  ^Backer  Ellschriphiriy  that  a  certain  philo* 
sophical  king  of  Arabia  performed  such  wonderful 
things  by  means  of  a  similar  machine,  that  he  used  to 
extort  from  his  subjects  whatever  he  wanted  by  these 
illusory  portents  and  apparitions,  —  the  more  easily 
because  they  believed,  in  their  simpUcity,  that  they  came 
from  heaven."* 

Kircher's  works  are  literally  crammed  with  curious 
and  clever  applications  of  the  various  principles  of 
physics  :  his  "  experiments,"  collected  and  invented, 
must  have  proved  wonderful  means  in  the  conversion  or 
intimidation  of  the  savage,  and  the  edification  of  the 
devotees  in  Europe.  What  he  had  learnt  from  his 
teachers  he  expanded  or  improved ;  and  we  may,  at 
least,  ascribe  to  his  predecessors  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  art  magic  sufficient  to  effectuate  all  their  influence 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  among  barbarians,  and  fin 
Europe  among  the  devotees  of  the  CathoUc  Church — 
always  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  by  "  the  good  fathers  " 
of  every  Order,  monastical  or  sacerdotal.  "  The  master 
of  superstition  is  the  people,"  says  Bacon,  "  and  in  all 
superstition  wise  men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are 
fitted  to  practice — ^in  a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely 
said,  by  some  of  the  prelates  in  the  Council  of  Trent> 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  bear  great  sway, 
that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers,  which  did 
feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs, 
to  save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were 

*  Ibid.  p.  128.  Kirchcr  was  the  inventor  of  the  magic  lantoni,  op  rather,  ho 
perfected  the  contrivance,  which  was  in  use  long  before  his  time,  as  shown  by 
the  anecdote  above. 
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HO  such  things  ;  and,  iu  like  manuer,  that  tlie  schoobnen 
had  fmmed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intricate  axioms 
and  theoronis,  to  save  the  practice  of  the  Church.  The 
CBBSes  of  superstition  are^  pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and 
OOT^nomes, — excess  of  outward  and  pharisaical  holiness, 
— o?er-groat  revereuce  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but 
load  the  Chnrch, — the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their 
Cfwn  ambition  and  lucre, — the  favouiing  too  much  of 
yaod  inteniiofis,  which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and 
novelties, — the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters  by 
butEan,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations, 
— and»  lastljj  barbarous  times,  especially  when  joined 
with  calamttiea  and  disasters/'^  This  last  named  cause 
of  superstition  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the 
pitiful  bemghtment  of  the  Catholics  of  England,  in  the 
bitter  times  when  Garnet's  straw  could  make  a  sainted 
martyr  out  of  a  wiUing  regicide  and  ruthless  incendiary.^ 
But  when  w^e  know  that  m  the  midst  of  the  miseries 
which   tlieir    missionaries    brought   upon    them,   they 


1  £«ttjn»arsap«mitioD. 

V  ibiit,  Ihe  igent  of  U19  CatboHe  BtaJiop  of  Englaiid^  «&y9  t  "  The  samm^fi 
l^Uf  Mr.  IU«d.  tli«  SeottiAman,  Peter  Fhma,  and  I,  nw  G«niett'i  pitsmrm  In 
^m  grand  G«»i  pkSkq^,  wilk  tbia  »ubacriptiao,— '  Propter  ^dm%  (Mholieam— 
Arllc  Cmkoik/m^,*  I  tp«ke  of  il  to  Blr.  Peter,  in  tny  lod^g  (he  eaniiog  in 
oMifiiB^  wiyi  my  hoird  Windsorj  in  Fcbni jiry ^  1  G2&}  AguDAt  thk  mscHpt)on^ 
i^fiog  li«  di«tt/or  irt4tKm,  uid  hnw  I  would  t'ompkin  of  it*  Mr.  Claytou  and  I 
«i«t  llutbfn* in  April,  1625.  It  waa  ch^ngodt  and  onl/j — *Ah  Ifmreiim  oecmt§f 
liM?.'  Y«i  iIm  «tnw  b  ihere^  and  traoBpoieil  ii>  the  rigbl  hAodf  wlilfli  is  t]i9 
hm  fenfkooiM  pmn  ot  the  iklley/'— JfS.  optid  Tkrn^^  v.  107»  note.  Umm  ii 
ii  eTidlKit  that  tbo  betief  m  Giunet's  iimocetie«  and  aanctaly  waa  not  uiuTeniil 
MMBgiit  the  Cilfaolicfl.  Tho  dnpes  of  the  Jemittfl  were,  for  the  most  part,  their 
CM*  4«voCee».  The  Catbolic  cburcfa-hietoriao^  Dodd,  thva  cnnclqdea  hia  remarks 
tm  liM  Flol ;  "  T(i  coudude  with  wbst  xieUieB  to  GaroefB  beb^  a  martyt*  and 
«arl«r  of  tninefe%  I  leave  ihe  reader  to  form  a  j  adgment  of  those  matleri  ftom 
te  vromslaiieM  of  Ma  life  ftod  Mtavitiiir  ;  to  wlileh  it  wUl  conduce  ^tnj  mtidi, 
Uwcem»Aet  hem  far  be  eonld  pntervD  a  gocHl  conjcleae^  in  tbe  commerce  he 
Ittd  vidi  the  €Oti^»tfatori.  The  ttme,  I  eaj,  ju  to  bk  mirick^p  which  bj«  to  he 
giiltiJ  m  litfoprded  with  reapect  to  proofa.  Neither  the  Oimdi  of  Rome. 
Mr  fki«  body  ol  Ex^liih  Catliolics^  arc  under  mi^  obligaUou  to  beeotnc  «  [«rty  in 
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experienced  some  comfort  from  their  grovelling  super- 
stitions, however  much  we  would  denounce  these  in 
other  circumstances — ^in  the  present  day — we  may  be 
permitted  to  commiserate  rather  than  stigmatise  that 
wretched  refiige  for  those  who  were  in  bitterness  of 
heart — ^proscribed — hunted  down  and  torn  by  their 
rulers,  who  were  compelled  to  suspect  them  of  treason 
to  their  sovereign  and  country,  whilst  their  religious 
teachers  aggravated  the  poignancy  of  their  sorrows,  by 
exhibiting  against  each  other  a  degree  of  rancour  and 
hostiUty  so  fierce  and  determined,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  CathoUc  cause  in  England  was  more 
thwarted  by  the  government  which  connected  it  with 
treason,  than  by  that  intestine  warfare  which  called 
forth  the  worst  of  human  passions  from  the  hearts  of 
its  leaders — the  secular  priests,  the  monks,  and  the 
Jesuits.  This  important  page  of  Jesuit-history  now 
demands  attention. 

'^All  the  animosity  ^twixt  Jesuits  and  priests,  and 
priests  and  others,  rises  from  meum  and  tuuml^  said 
Signer  La  Scala  to  Rant ;  ''  a  Jesuit  will  not  let  a  priest 
come  where  he  has  to  do,  nor  a  priest  let  a  Jesuit  where 
he  has  power.''* 

The  contention  began  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — 
and  the  "  occasional  conformity '"  of  the  CathoUcs  was 
the  motive.  Tracts  teemed  from  both  sides — con- 
ferences were  held — ^the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  appealed  to — and  the  non-conformists  gained  the 
day.  Allen's  missionary  priests  soon  came  over  to  con- 
firm the  decision,  and  promote  its  consequences.  But 
in  1579  the  English  College  at  Rome  was  taken  from 
the  secular  priests  and  handed  over  to  the  Jesuits. 
This  transfer  was  connected  with  the  political  partyism 

*  Ticrnejr,  v.  105,  note. 
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nmaiog  high  aniongBt  the  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  students  who  were  preparing  for  the  same  position. 
Some  ranged  with  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  on  the 
sido  of  the  Scottish  successionj—others,  under  the  wing 
of  Parsons,  and  the  other  Jesuits,  contended  for  the 
Spanish  chimsera.  This  question  was  the  source  of 
general  excitement  among  the  evangeUsts  of  the  mission. 
Tlie  college  at  Rome  was  not  a  Goshen  in  the  benighted 
Egj*pt  of  politico-rehgious  contention.  For  some  time, 
and  from  various  causes,  a  spirit  of  discontent  had 
existed  tn  the  establishment.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  an  inefficient  rector,  the  discipline  of  the  house  had 

in  relaxed  ;  impunity  on  the  one  hand,  and  remiss- 
and  incapacity  on  the  other^  were  producing  their 
natural  results — ^when  Parsons  pubUshed  his  Conference 
em  the  Succesdon.     The  book  was  introduced  into  the 

lege :  political  excitement  was  now  added  to  private 
losity.  In  an  instant,  the  flame  was  enkindled  : 
the  discontented  openly  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  Scottish  party  :  the  grievances,  real  and 
imaginary,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  complaint, 
were  ejiaggerated  to  the  utmost :  particular  wrongs  were 
aggraTated  by  the  recital  of  public  injuries.  The  oppo- 
sitioi]  of  the  other  party  was  denounced  as  tyranny^ 
its  actions  as  the  offspring  of  ambition  ;  and  a  demand 
mm  made  for  the  recall  of  the  fathers  from  the  English 
mission — for  their  removal  from  the  government  of  the 
college — and  for  an  alteration  in  many  of  the  principal 
rules  of  the  establishment.*  Thus  did  the  famous  or 
jidamous  book  of  the  Jesuit,  react,  indirectly,  against 
his  own  Company  :  whilst  to  others  at  Rome  that  book 
was  a  joke,  it  thus  became  a  serious  infliction  on  the 

1  Titmey,  m.  SS,  note. 
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Company  itself :  for  this  disorganised,  disorderly  coll^ 
was  managed  by  the  Jesuits.* 

The  first  impulse  of  Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  to  yield  the  point,  and  to  abandon  the 
superintendance  of  the  college :  but  the  advocates  of 
the  Spanish  interest,  alarmed  by  that  rumour,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  prudent  impulse  of  the  general.  Dr.  Barret^ 
the  President  of  Douay  College,  who  was  in  Rome  at 
the  time,  hastened  to  the  pope,  and  ''  in  the  name  of 
every  missioner — and  every  CathoUc  in  England — ^in 
the  name  of  the  colleges  and  the  martyrs — and  the 
English  Chiu-ch," — implored  the  pontiff — as  he  valued 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  prevent  the 
resignation  contemplated  by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits. 
Petitions  swarmed  from  various  quarters :  the  leadens 
abroad — of  all  ranks  and  conditions — ^were  stirred  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity.  StiU  the  matter  remained 
in  suspense,  when  Parsons  arrived  at  Rome.  His  in- 
fluence and  address  revived  the  hopes  and  won  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  He  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  scholars — discussed  with  them  the  subject  of 

^  A  striking  illustration,  connected  with  the  subject,  is  given  by  Mr.  Tieniey. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  disturbance  in  the  English  seminary,  in  1596,  the  offiee 
of  protector  of  the  English  mission  was  conferred  on  Cardinal  Tolet,  who^  from 
a  Jesuit,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VIII.,  as  the  reader  remembera. 
From  the  man's  benevolence,  equity,  and  moderation,  as  venerated  on  all  sideo, 
it  was  hoped  that  better  days  would  dawn  for  the  wretched  corporaiion  ;  bnt^ 
unfortunately,  the  protector  lived  only  a  few  months :  a  short  illness  ended  his 
life,  in  the  course  of  the  year  after  his  appointment.  Tolet  discountenaDced  the 
machinations  of  the  Spanish  faction  ;  and  Parsons,  in  revenge  for  his  having 
discouraged  it  in  the  seminary,  recorded  the  cardinal's  name  and  his  death,  in  a 
paper  which  still  bears  the  following  title, — "  An  Observation  of  certain  appa- 
rent Judgments  of  Almighty  God  against  such  as  have  been  seditious  in  the 
English  Catholic  cause,  for  these  nine  or  ten  years  past."  The  paper  is  in  tlie 
Stonyhurst  MSS.  (Ang.  A.  ii.  44)  ;  for  an  account,  however,  of  the  learning,  the 
virtue,  and  the  ardent  piety  of  this  distinguished  and  amiable  prelate,  see  Ga- 
conius,  ii.  1872  ;  Southwell,  Bibl.  258,  and  the  numerous  authorities  dted  by 
them.    Tiemey,  v.  Append,  cxlix.  note. 
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tlioir  grievances ;  and,  having  promised  them  redress 
where  it  was  practicable,  engaged  them  ultimately  to 
acquiesce  io  cheerful  submission  to  his  judgment. 
Thereupon  three  of  them  were,  by  his  advice,  dispatched 
to  the  English  mission — ten  were  removed  to  Douay — 
and  then  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  the  thanks 
of  the  students^  acknowledged  the  important  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause.  To  the  pope 
Fstlier  Parsons  presented  a  memorial  in  vindication  of 
the  Jesuit-rector  and  of  the  Company,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  demands  of  the  scholars*  And  yet,  Dr,  Barret 
himself,  the  prime  mover  of  the  oppoaition,  had  ^Titten 
to  Parsons  the  following  strong  avowal.  '*  This  rector 
will  never  be  able  to  rule  in  this  place.  Many  things  I 
can  tell  you  of  that  must  be  amended  io  the  manner  of 
government.*'^ 

At  the  very  moment  when  these  English  students 
wen  calUng  for  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits,  the  EngUsh 
exiles  in  Flanders  were  besieging  the  pontiff  with  their 
complaints  against  the  Company.  The  Jesuit  Holt  was 
the  cause  of  the  strife.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  was  employed  in  Brussels,  as  the 
agent  of  the  king,  and  the  administrator  of  the  fimds 
deTOted  by  that  monarch  to  the  support  of  the  exiles. 
Holt  was  a  man  of  character  and  talent :  hut  the 
aoaterity  of  his  manners  was  embittered  by  the  violence 
of  his  poUtics  ;  and  the  **  tyranny  "  of  Father  Holt  soon 
beeama  a  topic  of  loud   and  incessant  animadversion 

*  [jeHer  of  Dr,  Barret  to  Puvcms,  ^ad  Tiemey^  iii.  Append,  xv.    «  Fwmm^ 
m  Iv  Bfflefe  ApolDgte  (Bl  b.)  prafenefl  to  pnot  Uiis  letter  ;  but  his  object^  both 


■nd  m  ^tli«r  fdacflfly  m^  to  free  ih&  goircniiiient  of  tibe  Society  from  tM  Im- 
I  andf  iecordingly,  be  supprcwefl  the  wbole  of  the  pwMi^  wbieb  I 
kmn  ftisltd  in  itMEaJ'—Titmeyi  ibid.  The  portion  suppreaaed  (mcliidiiig  the 
«l>OTe  dedanticni)  forma  ■boat  «  fourth  of  &  reij  loog  ktt«r.  Th«  P^iMftf  ^ 
Ur,  Tleniey  tiifiiitu&(««,  WM  cert«ixdy  c^cnkted  to  da  more  barm  than  good  to 
ihe  lactiofii  lince  it  admita  the  jtutice  of  lh«  demon str&tiaD, 
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among  the  members  of  the  opposite  party.  Charges 
and  recriminations  followed  each  other  rapidly :  poUtical 
animosity  lost  nothing  of  its  intensity  by  being  united 
to  reUgious  rancour.  To  counteract  this  demonstration 
the  Jesuits  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient.  They 
got  up  petitions  among  their  friends :  papers  declaratoiy 
of  the  zeal  and  prudence,  both  of  the  fathers  in  general, 
and  of  Holt  in  particular,  were  prepared,  and  circulated 
for  subscription.  Seven  superiors  of  Douay,  eighteen 
clergymen,  and  ninety-nine  laymen,  including  soldiers 
and  women,  "  gave  a  character  "  to  the  Jesuits.  "  With 
the  means  by  which  some  of  these  signatures  were 
obtained,"  says  Mr.  Tiemey,  "  there  is  every  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  :  that  of  Guy  Fawkes  was  amongst  thenL" 
Holt  gained  the  day : — the  charges  against  him  were 
pronounced  "  unfounded,  trivial,  or  doubtful,''  in  order 
to  prevent  an  inquiry  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  Company.  It  was  evident  to  the  Jesuit-provincial 
that  no  permanent  tranquiUity  could  be  established 
until  Holt  was  removed  from  Brussels :  but  Aquaviva 
resolved  that  the  obnoxious  Jesuit  should  remain ;  and 
to  varnish  the  affair,  he  ordered  that  letters  should  be 
obtained  from  the  cardinal  of  the  country,  stating  that 
the  Jesuit  was  found  innocent  after  all  parties  had  been 
heard," — although  there  was  no  investigation  at  alL  A 
copy  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  a  copy  was  to  be  given 
to  Holt,  so  as  to  be  ready  "  if  anything  were  cast  in  their 
faces — si  quid  contrd  jactaretnry  Such  was  Aquaviva's 
prescription  for  this  intestine  disorder,  whilst  the  real 
motive  for  Holt's  retention,  as  assigned  by  Parsons  him- 
self, was,  that  liis  services  were  deemed  necessary  to 
the  promotion  oi  Ferdinand's  designs  against  England  !^ 
But  the  consequence  of  the  Jesuit-management  of  the 

1  Tierney,  iii.  3.9,  Append,  xvii. 
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English  College  at  Rome  had  been  disastrous  to  the 
mission,  to  the  secular  interest.  The  transfer  had  been 
brought  about  by  intrigue  :  the  seculars  who  lent  them- 
Belyes  to  the  Jesuits  bequeathed  its  penalty  to  their 
cause ;  and  the  penalty  was  soon  forthcoming.  The 
college  was  still  to  serve  as  a  nursery  for  the  clergy ;  but 
the  Jesuits  reaped  a  double  advantage  by  the  change  of 
management.  The  juniors  of  their  Company  had  a 
maintenance,  and  enjoyed  an  opportimity  for  improving 
themselves,  by  being  made  tutors  to  the  clergy,  and 
subsidiary  professors.  Moreover,  the  college  became  a 
kind  of  nursery  for  their  order  ;  for  very  often  those 
students  who  were  designed  for  the  clergy,  before  they 
had  completed  their  studies,  were  enrolled  among  the 
Jesuits.  But  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  Company 
was,  their  control  and  management  of  the  revenues 
belonging  to  the  college — 1500/.  per  annum} 

"  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  Jesuits,"  says  the 
Catholic  historian,  "  to  have  the  management  of  the 
temporals  belonging  to  the  clergy  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
no  less  a  disadvantage  to  the  clergy,  to  be  documented 
by  persons  of  a  different  interest  in  the  controversies  of 
life.  The  effects  of  this  kind  of  education  appeared 
very  visibly  among  the  missioners  in  England,  about  the 
year  1595  ;  especially  in  the  castle  of  Wisbeach,  where 
a  great  many  of  them  being  kept  prisoners,  a  scandalous 
rupture  happened  amongst  them."  ^ — "  Originally  intro- 
duced as  assistants,"  says  another  CathoUc  historian,  '^  the 
Jesuits,  with  the  advantage  of  a  resident  superior,  had 
gradually  become  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
English  mission.  They  possessed  more  extensive  facul- 
ties [or  "privileges,"]  than  the  clergy.  They  were 
attached  to  the  principal  families,  and  were  the  channel 

1  Dodd,  ii.  168,  tt  ttq.  -  Id.  iii.  38,  €t  vq. 
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through  which  the  funds,  for  the  maintenance  both 
of  the  clergy  and  the  poor,  were  chiefly  administered. 
The  younger  missioners,  educated  in  the  colleges  of  the 
fethers,  and  still  looking  to  them  for  support,  naturaDy 
placed  themselves  under  their  guidance  :  the  elder 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  superseded  in  their  authority, 
and  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  their  influence, 
regarded  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  light  of 
rivals.  In  addition  to  this,  the  political  feelings  before- 
mentioned  were  at  work.  Human  nature,  on  both  sides, 
yielded  to  the  impulse.  What  one  sought  to  recover, 
the  other  sought  to  retain  and  enlarge  :  the  jealousies  of 
the  college  were  extended  to  the  mission ;  and  each 
believed,  or  sought  to  make  others  believe,  that  his 
opponents  were  the  destroyers  of  reUgion.'^* 

Whilst  persecution  raged  without,  these  confessors 
of  the  faith  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  could  find 
no  peace  amongst  themselves  :  persecuted  by  the  here- 
tics, these  men  of  orthodoxy  persecuted  each  other,  even 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave — in  sight  of  the  scafibld, 
whereon,  at  a  moment's  notice,  they  might  be  sum- 
moned to  become  "  martyrs  "  for  the  veneration  of  pos- 
terity !  I  suppress  the  multitudinous  reflections  which 
rush  to  the  mind  to  explain,  to  illustrate  this  striking 
phenomenon  of  the  human  mind,  in  connection  with 
man,  the  persecuting  animal. 

There  were  threc-and-thirty  prisoners  for  "  the  fiuth" 
in  Wisbeach  castle.  Only  two  were  Jesuits — one  Father 
Weston  and  Thomas  Pound,  or  Pond,  the  quondam 
cavalier,  but  now  a  Jesuit  layman.  The  Jesuit  conceived 
the  very  laudable  project,  as  it  wouldappear,  of  regulating 
the  company  of  confessors  by  means  of  certain  rules,  as 
to  the  hours  of  rising,  eating,  studies,  prayer,  and  recrea- 

'  Tieniev,  ti**  tuprd. 
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tion,  whereby,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
they  might  appear  like  a  college,  or  regular  community. 
When  such  a  comfortable  plan  was  thought  capable  of 
execution,  it  must  be  inferred  that  imprisonment  for 
**the  faith,"  in  the  days  of  EKzabeth,  was  not,  after  all, 
the  firightful  thing  of  the  martyr-mongers.  Garnet, 
then  residing  in  London,  drew  up  the  plan  of  prison- 
discipline  ;  and  Weston  proposed  its  execution.  The 
seculars  opposed  it ;  but  the  Jesuit  had  meditated  the 
scheme  of  government,  and  had  made  up  a  party,  nine- 
teen out  of  the  thirty-three  confessors.  He  arranged  all 
his  measures  for  a  demonstration  ;  and,  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, he  absented  himself  from  the  table  in  the 
common  hall  of  the  otherwise  comfortable  prisoners. 
His  absence  for  several  days  elicited  various  remarks 
from  the  brethren  :  these  remarks  were  mentioned  to 
the  Jesuit,  and  he  at  once  declared  that,  unless  his 
companions  would  submit  to  some  regular  mode  of  Ufe, 
his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  again  to  join  their 
society.*  Decidedly  this  was  a  severe  reproach  to  the 
community.  It  impUed  the  bitter  disgrace  of  unrepent- 
ant guilt — the  inveterate  habit  of  sin.  Accordingly, 
about  the  same  time,  a  letter,  subscribed  by  eighteen  of 
the  captive  clergymen,  the  friends  of  Weston,  was 
addressed  to  Garnet.  This  letter  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  other  prisoners,  charged  them  with  the  grossest 
violations  of  morality,  and  requested  such  counsel  and 
assistance  from  the  chosen  adviser,  as  would  best  enable 
them  to  avoid  the  scandal  that  must  attach  to  the  dis- 
orders of  their  companions.^ 

A  few  days  later  the  same  parties   subscribed  the 

»  Dodd,  iii.  40  ;  Tiemey's  note,  ibid.  42,  et  itg. 

•  Parsonfi,  Brief  Apol.  71  ;  Ticrney,  ubi  tupra,  43. 
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rules  for  their  future  government,  and  elected  Weston 
for  their  superior.  The  Jesuit  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment provided  the  consent  of  his  superior,  Garnet, 
should  be  obtained.  The  whole  machination  was,  of 
course,  well  known  to  Garnet,  and  his  consent,  with  cer- 
tain poUtic  restrictions  as  to  Weston's  authority,  soon 
gave  completeness  to  the  scheme.  All  had  been  done 
in  secret :  and  as  soon  as  the  aflFair  was  discovered, 
Bagshawe,  the  leader  of  the  dissidents,  wrote  to  Garnet, 
complaining  that  Weston  and  his  friends,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  their  society,  were  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  the  other  prisoners.  He  called  upon  Garnet,  as  the 
author  of  the  separation,  to  exert  his  influence  in  re- 
establishing the  harmony  of  the  place.  Garnet's  reply 
is  still  preserved,  and  is  pubHshed  by  Mr.  Tiemey.  In 
this  paper,  he  assured  his  correspondent  that  no  cen- 
sure was  hitended  to  be  cast  on  the  conduct  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  other  party  !  Weston  and  his  friends  had 
mistrusted  their  oio7i  virtue  :  they  had  associated  for  their 
own  improvement ;  and  had  confined  their  accusations 
to  their  own  frailties  !  As  for  himself,  he  was  neither 
the  author,  nor  the  approver  of  the  separation.  He 
had  merely  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  must 
have  understood  their  own  necessities ;  and  he  could 
not  now  venture,  without  further  information,  to  disturb 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  already  made.  "Let 
me  exhort  you,  then,''  he  continued,  "  by  the  charity  of 
your  Redeemer,  though  separated  in  body,  to  be  united 
in  aflection.  Suffer  your  brethren  to  adopt  a  rule  which 
no  law  forbids,  no  vow  has  rendered  criminal ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  continue  to  pursue  your  own  course, 
regulate  your  actions  according  to  your  own  views,  and 
live  as  you  hitherto  hare   lived,    in    a  manner  worthy 
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of  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  priesthood  :  Vos  inte- 
rim vivite  ut  vultis ;  id  est^  ut  presbyteros  dodos  ac  pios 
decet,  quod  hactenus  fecistis'^  "Garnet  forgot,  when  he 
wrote  this,''  observes  Mr.  Tiemcy,  "  that  in  the  prece- 
ding July,  lie  had  not  only  declared  the  opponents  of 
Weston  to  have  been  habitually  guilty  of  almost  every 
species  of  immorality,  but  had  concluded  his  report  sig- 
nificantly, reminding  the  general  of  his  order,  that  the 
very  man  whom,  he  was  now  addressing  as  his  '  dearest 
and  most  loving'  friend,  had,  in  earUer  life,  been  *rfe- 
««T«%  expelled  from  the  Roman  college !'"  Nay,  this 
most  desperate  prevaricator  actually  told  Bagshawe  that 
Weston's  party  "had  not  written  a  word  to  him,  whereby 
the  reputation  of  anyone  might  be  injured"!  Here- 
upon Mr.  Tiemey  very  properly  says  : — "  If  this  was 
true,  upon  what  authority  did  Garnet  advance  the  serious 
charges  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  general  1  The 
fiict,  however,  is,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  that  Wes- 
ton's friends  had  written  the  most  serious  accusations 
against  their  opponents  :  but,  because  these  accusations 
were  general  against  the  whole  body,  and  not  directed 
against  any  individual  by  name.  Garnet  seems  to  have 
considered  himself  justified  in  asserting  that  "  no  07ie's 
character"  had  been  impeached."^  This  early  specimen 
of  the  Jesuit's  equivocation  is  somewhat  interesting. 
Nor  is  his  duplicity  of  heart  less  striking,  for  he  tells 
this  Bagshawe,  whom  he  scoffingly  represented  to  the 
general,  as  a  man  deservedly  expelled  from  the  Roman 
College,  that  he  "  embraces  him  in  particular  with  due 
charity  and  affection,  and  that  he  has  ever  desired,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  heart,  to  be  dear  to  him  !"^ 

'  Tiempy,  iii.  Ap|>ea(l.  cxiii.  note  ;  ParHOiiB,  Uriefe  Ajwl.  71  b. 

'  The  two  bciittDicntB,  witli  the  interval  of  only  three  niouthtr  between  tlieui, 
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Disputes  and  contradictions,  charges  and  recrimin; 
tionSy  disorder  and  violence,  for  more  than  nine  montl 
continued  to  distract  the  unhappy  community.  Tl 
scandal  produced  by  the  affair,  filled  the  country,  whi 
two  of  the  clergy,  hastening  from  the  north,  underto< 
the  office  of  mediators.  They  failed  in  their  attempt 
reconcile  the  parties ;  and  then  they  sought  and  d 
taincd  an  interview  with  Garnet.  The  Jesuit  had  r 
fused  to  interfere  in  the  strife ;  if  we  may  believe  h 
opponents  he  now  repeated  his  refusal,  "and  was  please 
to  observe,  that  it  would  conduce  very  much  to  tl 
good  of  the  Catholic  cause,  if  the  clergy  were  to  1 
under  the  direction  of  their  society,  not  only  in  tl 
colleges,  but  also  when  they  returned  into  England  upc 
the  mission/'  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  hoi 
ever,  he  gradually  relaxed,  came  into  the  views  of  tl 
pacificators,  and  finally,  he  undertook  to  write  to  Westo 
and  prepare  the  way  for  an  amicable  adjustment  < 
all  the  differences.*      Every  serious  obstacle  was  no 

contrast  most  curiously  side  hy  side.  Juiy  1 2th  (to  Aqnaviva),  "  QiuuiiTis  <; 
inter  trcdccim  illos  ca})iU  essevultyoUm  ab  Urbano  coUegiojure  expulmu  foerii 
Oct,  ^th  (to  Bagshawe  himself),  <<  Equidem  omnes  tos  eft  charitate  atque  amo 
complector  quA  par  est — tc  imprimU,  cui  me  temper  charum  euc  ticmmif  vo 
txpetivi."     See  botli  the  documents  in  Ticmey,  iii.  Append,  xix. 

1  Ticmey,  iii.  44.     Respecting  the  declaration  attributed  to  Garnet,  toadu 

the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  clergy  to  tlie  Jesuits,  Mr.  Tiemey  says  :  *<  I  i 

not  disposed  entirely  to  reject  it.     When  the  students  at  Rome  petitioned  i 

tlie  removal  of  the  fathers  from  the  English  mission.  Parsons  undertook  to  c 

pose  the  prayer,  and  to  assign  tlie  reasons  for  its  rejection.     The  Society, 

i  assured  the  pontiff,  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  religion  in  tliis  oonnti 

^7  To  the  laity  its  members  were  necessary,  to  counsel,  to  strengthen,  and  to  px 

j  J  tect  them  ; — to  the  clergy,  to  support,  to  correct,  and  to  restrain  them.   Alreai 

:l  tJie  latter  [the  clergy],  by  tlieir  vices  and  thdr  apostaci/y  had  become  objects 

f»  aversion  or  of  distrust  to  tlic  Catholics.     Wore  the  fathers  to  be  removed,  t 

people  would  be  left  without  advisers,  the  clergy  without  guides  ;  the  saltwov 

be  taken  from  the  eartli,  and  tlio  sun  would  be  blotted  from  the  heavens  of  t 

English  Churi'h  !     '  Certc,  quinquis  infelicissimo  illi  regno  Societatis  open 

aufcrt,  ille  plane  totius  ilUus  terrtv  salcin,  imo  et  afflictissimss  illiua  ecclea 
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removed  :  a  new  code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  and  signed : 
the  prisoners  again  assembled  at  the  common  table ;  and 
Garnet  received  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  all 
parties.  'Tis  the  old  song  of  the  Jesuits  :  they  strove 
and  resisted  as  long  as  they  could  ;  and  when  they  found 
the  thing  impracticable,  they  "  spht  the  diflference/'  and 
beautifully  made  "a  virtue  of  necessity" — one  of  the 
best  virtues  made  by  man.^ 

Three  years  after  occurred  the  contention  for  the 
eBtaUishment  of  an  episcopal  superior  to  the  English 
misBion.  The  last  CathoUc  bishop,  Dr.  Watson,  of 
lincoln,  died  in  1584  : — during  the  interval  Allen  was 
the  general  inspector  over  the  missioners,  though  mate- 
rially "unserviceable  83  to  the  immediate  parts  of  the 
episoopal  character,"  being  a  simple  priest :  he  died  in 
1594,  and  the  EngUsh  Catholics  became  a  flock  vtdthout 
a  pastor.  The  clergy  appUed  to  the  pope  for  one  or 
more  bishops;  and  Parsons,  then  "the  chief  person 
in  credit  at  Rome,"  seemed  at  first  to  enter  into  the 
project :  but  he  soon  altered  his  conduct.     Reflection 

KfemtoUere  videtur'  {Domett,  Dlff,  16C — 169).  When  Parsons  could  deliber- 
•Wjr  exprefis  or  quote  such  an  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  parties, 
tbe  sentiment  attributed  to  Ciamet,  and,  perhaps,  uttered  under  tlie  excitement 
|in)diieed  by  opposition,  ceases  to  be  improbable.""  —  IhUl.  and  Append, 
dxii.  note. 

1  AiumadTerting  on  the  conduct  of  Garnet  in  this  affair,  and  remarking  tlie 
pecnliar  ezpreeuons  which  the  Jesuit  has  used  in  endorsing  the  different  letters 
be  reoeived  from  tlie  priests,  Mr.  Tiemey  observes  :  "  How  strangely  do  these 
few  ample  words  contradict  the  whole  of  the  studied  assurances  in  the  letter  to 
B^gibawe,  and  how  painfully  do  they  reveal  the  fact,  that,  whilst  tliose  who 
were  enppoeed  to  have  been  his  enemies,  had  thi-oii^'u  aside  every  embittering 
reeoUection,  and  were  pouring  out  their  hearts  in  thankfulness  to  him,  Garnet 
r  waa^  in  private,  recurring  to  the  memory  of  the  past,  for  the  very  pur- 
\  of  pronouncing  an  implied  censure  upon  tlieir  conduct !  Yet,  addressing 
awe  in  another  letter,  only  nine  days  later,  he  says  :  *  When  the  blessed 
aonls  in  heaven  did  sing,  with  one  consent,  <  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  you  at 
Wiabeach preached  and  restored  comfort,  'and  in  earth  peace  to  men  of  good- 
will'"—7Vm«  Hclatiun,  A'A  ;  Tierncy,  iii.  Append,  xx.  note. 
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persuaded  him  that  the  paramount  object  of  his  party 
— ^the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  English  throne- 
might  be  more  surely  promoted  by  a  diflFerent  arrange- 
ment. If  the  secular  clergy  could  be  subjected  to  the 
control  of  a  single  superior,  and  if  that  superior  could  be 
made  entirely  dependent  on  the  Company,  it  was  clear 
that,  when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive,  the 
influence  of  the  whole  body  might  be  exerted  in  support 
of  his  favourite  design — the  Spanish  succession.  The 
Jesuit's  scheme,  accordingly,  was  that  the  clergy  should 
be  imder  the  government  of  a  simple  priest,  bearing  the 
title  of  archpriest,  and  enjoying  episcopal  jurisdiction — 
an  institution  especially  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the 
designs  of  the  King  of  Spain  against  James  of  Scotland.* 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  Jesuit's  scheme 
should  be  clothed  with  a  specious  pretext,  in  order  to  get 
it  accepted  ;  and  this  pretext  was  that  the  appointment 
of  Cathohc  bishops  would  ofiend  Queen  EUzabeth — ^who, 
with  her  ministers,  positively  favoured  the  design, 
because  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  poUtical  object 
which  Parsons  concealed  imder  the  holy  institution  of 
an  archpriest.  And  then,  the  "  comprehensive  mind  " 
of  the  crafty  Jesuit  tm'iied  the  political  approbation  of 
Elizabeth  to  his  purpose ;  and  "  the  known  wishes  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  in  favour  of  the  episcopal 
appointment,  was  the  reason  assigned  to  the  pope  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  different  form  of  government."* 
By   such   methods    of  low   cunning    how   could    any 

'  '<  La  stessa  institutionc  [del  arcipretc]  fu  drizzata  8pecialmente  aUa  promo- 
tione  delli  disegni  del  re  di  Spagna  contra  quel  die  alhora  era  il  vero  pretenaore, 
ed  adesso  e  il  possessore,  di  uostra  corona." — Stonyhurst  MSS,  Ang.A,m,^\ 
apud  Tiemeij,  iii.  47. 

-  Tiemey,  iii.  47.  Plowden,  Remarks  on  Bcrington,  123  ;  and  the  Memorial 
of  Parsons  against  the  appointment  of  more  than  one  archpriest. — Apud  TUmejff 
iii.  Append,  xxxiv. 
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project  be  carried  out  with  permanent  success  and 
edification  ^ 

Cardinal  Cajetan  was  the  appointed  protector  of  the 
English  mission :  he  gave  into  the  scheme  of  Father 
Parsons;  and  in  1598  he  named  Blackwell,  a  clergy- 
man,  to  take  the  title  of  archpriest,  who,  with  a  certain 
number  of  assistants,  was  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
dei^.  The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  privately, 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of  the  chief  persons 
of  the  clergy.  They  were,  consequently,  hugely  pro- 
voked at  the  concoction,  "  and  took  the  Uberty  to  stand 
oflF,  till  they  had  been  heard  at  Rome."  Nor  is  this 
result  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  according  to 
Parsons  himself,  out  of  four  himdred  clergymen  then  in 
England,  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  Blackwell 
and  the  assistants,  who  subscribed  in  fiivour  of  the 
appointment,  was  orHLy  fiffy-seven} 

Loud  were  the  just  complaints  of  the  seculars  against 
the  scheme,  whose  practical  deficiencies  were  certainly 
not  supplied  by  its  political  and  selfish  object.  Every 
possible  objection  might  be  made  to  it  in  the  episcopal 
point  of  view,  whilst  the  method  and  som-ce  of  its  con- 
coction immensely  aggravated  the  indignation  of  the 
seculars.  "  It  was  a  contrivance  of  Father  Robert 
Parsons  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had  the  Uberty  to  nominate 
both  the  archpriest  and  his  assistants."^ 

The  result  may  be  expected.  The  seculars  resolved 
to  contest  the  appointment,  and  sent  two  agents  to  Rome 

1  Briefe  Apol.  106  ;  Tieniey,  ill.  49.  Yet  Garnet,  with  his  usurI  falsehood,  in 
A  letter  enclosing  the  names  of  seventeen  priests  in  Wisbeach,  who  approved  of 
the  new  institution,  gravely  aftirms  that  the  opposition  to  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  schismatical  hostility  '*  of  a  few  turbulent  youths— -^'icrenu/n  quorundain 
inquittorum.^* — Ticmcy,  uhi  suprd,  referring  to  the  modem  Jesuit  Plowdcn,  33(5. 

3  Dodd,  iii.  49. 
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to  lay  their  case  before  the  pontiff.  But  the  Jesuit- 
party  bestirred  themselves  in  the  usual  way.  Before 
the  two  agents  arrived  at  fiome,  care  was  taken  to  send 
injurious  characters  before  them,  which,  in  shorty  were 
that  they  were  the  heads  and  ringleaders  of  a  number 
of  factious  priests,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
name  of  the  EngUsh  clergy.  Barret  again  interfered, 
and  dispatched  to  Cajetan  a  paper  which  he  signed  as 
president  of  Douay  College,  together  with  three  doctors, 
/'  foreign  "  Englishmen  abroad,  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Jesuit- vultures,  or  rather  catered  for 
their  meal  on  the  carrion  of  the  EngUsh  mission  and 
clergy.  This  paper  was  written  in  the  most  offensive 
style  of  the  time,  and  expressed  a  hope  '^  that  some 
example  of  severe  coercion  would  be  used  upon  the 
deputies,  to  the  end  that  others  of  the  same  faction  and 
boldness  should  be  held  in  their  duty."  Of  the  effect 
produced  by  these  defamatory  reports  on  the  mind  of 
the  pope,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  Bellarmine, 
in  a  letter  to  Parsons,  informed  him  that  the  pope  had 
already  determined,  if  the  agents  came  to  Ferrara, 
where  he  then  was,  to  commit  them  to  prison.*  Their 
departure  excited  the  anger  of  Blackwell.  He  denounced 
their  conduct  as  rebellious,  their  party  as  abettors  of 
schism,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  "  appellants," 
as  tlicy  were  called,  he  constantly  branded  with  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets.  In  vain  was  the  promise  to 
acquiesce  in  his  authority ;  in  vain  was  the  complaint 
against  his  injurious  language ;  in  vain  was  their  request 
to  be  informed  of  the  precise  nature  of  his  accusations. 
They  were  answered  only  by  suspension  from  the  arch- 
priest,  and  by  angry  invectives  from  the  press.     The 

*  Ticnicy,  iii.  50  ;  Parsons,  Briefc  Apol.  125. 
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Jesuit  Lister,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Schism/'  boldly  pro- 
claimed them  to  have  "fallen  from  the  chm-ch  and 
spouse  of  Christ,"  to  have  become  "  irregular  and  ex- 
communicate— a  scandal  to  the  good — infamous  to  all." 
Subsequently  Parsons  published  his  elaborate  Apology 
in  defence  of  the  archpriest's  pretensions,  and  to  give 
it  authority,  and,  of  course,  to  injure  the  cause  of  the 
appellants,  he  pretended,  in  the  title-page,  that  it  was 
written  "Z^  priests  united  in  due  subordination  to  the 
archpriest !''  ^  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief : 
but  these  mighty  men  of  old  were  men  of  "  understand- 
ing," men  of  "  wisdom,"  the  so-called  holy  fathers  of  "the 
Chiu'ch,"  venerable  by  age,  learning,  and  prerogative  !  If 
the  heretics  had  acted  thus  by  them,  what  a  pitiable 
case  it  would  have  been  !  But  here  we  have  a  set  of 
religionists,  proscribed  by  the  state,  ever  in  danger  of 
"  martyrdom,"  and  yet  brimful  of  rancour,  unquenchable 
hatred  against  their  brethren,  and  not  hesitating  to 
resort  to  the  guiltiest  means  of  "  putting  down  "  their 
opponents — by  calumnious  imputations.  Nor  did  they 
stop  there. 

Whilst  the  excitement  produced  by  these  proceedings 
was  at  its  height,  the  agents  arrived  in  Rome.  They 
were  at  fii-st  received  by  Parsons  in  the  college,  but 
afterwards  expelled,  to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
About  three  weeks  after,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
they  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  company  of  the 
pope's  guards,  conveyed  under  escort  to  the  English 
college,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Parsons,  who 
placed  them  in  separate  apartments.  For  nearly  four 
months,  they  were  thus  confined  :  their  papers  were 
seized  :  they   were    debarred  from   all    communication 

'  Dodd,  iii.il ;  Ticrncy,  ib.  5*2,  with  authoritii*. 
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with  each  other,  secluded  from  the  counsel  and  intel- 
ligence of  their  friends,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of 
insulting  and  harassing  examinations — conducted  by 
Parsons,  and  registered  by  Tichboume,  another  member 
of  the  Company.  Two  cardinals  then  arrived  at  the 
college,  and  the  agents,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dis- 
charge their  commission  as  such,  were  in  reaUty  placed 
on  their  defence  as  prisoners — as  criminals  ;  and  a  pro- 
cess, bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  trial,  immediately 
commenced.  The  previous  depositions  were  read  :  new 
charges  of  ambition,  and  of  a  design  to  procure  mitres 
for  themselves,  were  urged  against  the  deputies  :  the 
procm-ators  of  the  archpriest  were  heard  in  aggravation : 
and  the  accused,  having  been  permitted  to  reply,  were 
remanded  to  their  confinement,  there  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  court.  This  decision  was  pronounced  about  two 
months  after :  the  deputies  were  released, — but  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  Rome  within  ten  days  :  they  were 
forbidden  to  return  either  to  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  pope,  or 
the  cardinal  protector  of  the  English  mission — they 
would  incur  the  penalty  of  suspension  if  they  presumed 
to  disregard  this  prohibition.^  Now,  all  this  statement, 
all  this  injustice  and  oppression  are  Catholic  facts  ;  and 
we  may  fairly  ask  how  the  Jesuits  could  complain  sub- 
sequently of  the  proceedings  against  Garnet  by  the 
Protestants,  whose  king  their  faction  intended  to  blow  to 
atoms,  with  the  utter  destiniction  of  their  opponents  1 

Indeed,  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Tiemey's 

elucidation  of  the  aJBTair  is  based,  may  serve,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poUtician,  to  excuse  King  James  and  his  party,  as 

'  Tiemey,  quoting  the  account  drawn  up  under  tlie  eye  of  Dr.  Bishop,  one  of 
the  deputies,  iii.  52. 
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well  as  the  pope  and  his  Jesuits.  "  It  is  evident/'  says 
he,  "  that  these  proceedings  were  adopted,  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  A  great  political 
object  was  in  view.  Had  Bishop  and  his  companion,  (the 
deputies)  been  permitted  to  approach  the  pontiff,  or 
to  converse  freely  with  his  officers,  a  new  impression 
might  have  been  created  as  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  English  CathoKcs  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  institution 
of  the  archpriest,  which,  in  the  minds  of  its  projectors, 
was  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  the  throne, 
might  have  been  overturned.  By  first  sequestering,  and 
afterwards  dismissing,  the  deputies,  this  danger  was 
avoided.  The  pontiflF  heard  nothing  but  what  might  be 
prudent  to  lay  before  him  :  his  impressions  were  left 
undisturbed,  and  he  willingly  subscribed  the  breve,  by 
which  Blackwell's  authority  was  confirmed.''^  This 
attempted  and,  perhaps,  excusable  defence  of  the  pope 
might  be  permitted  to  pass,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
pope  in  question  is  no  other  than  Clement  VIIL,  so 
completely  compromised  in  the  scheme  against  the 
British  succession — the  same  pope,  precisely,  who  lent 
himself  to  all  the  mean  tricks  of  Aquaviva's  rebelUous 
subjects — not  even  hesitating  to  countenance  the  last 
disgraceful  betrayal  concocted  by  a  Jesuit  against  his 
general,  and  promoted  by  the  Spaniards — as  I  have 
related  at  large.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  this  Parsons  and  his  faction,  who  scrupled 
not  to  commit  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  in  order  to 
advance  the  scheme  which  they  had  vowed  to  execute  1 
And  thus  it  was  ;  and  thus  it  ever  will  be,  when  the 
leaders  of  men  conceive  and  concoct  some  promising 
scheme  :  a  specious  name  will  not  be  wanting  to  christen 

•  Ubi  tuprcLy  p.  53. 
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the  bantling — and  under  that  name  will  it  go,  though 
it  will  never  be  anything  but  the  child  of  its  parent 
— exhibiting  its  family-vices  at  every  stage  of  its 
development. 

The  appellants  at  first  submitted  to  this  papal  decree 
against  them  :  but  once  more  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  archpriest,  who  persisted  in  denouncing 
them  as  schismatics,  they  appealed  to  the  Sorbonne  of 
Paris.  This  faculty,  so  famous  or  infamous  for  their 
decision  in  favour  of  rebeUion  against  their  king,  kept 
up  the  disgracefiil  agitation  in  England  by  an  imbecom- 
ing,  though  invited,  interference  in  the  strife  of  the  fac- 
tions ;  and  declared  that  the  appellants  were  "  free  from 
the  sin  of  disobedience  or  schism,  till  the  pope  had  con- 
firmed the  archpriest's  power  in  a  more  canonical  way^ 
than  was  vouchsafed  by  the  breve  in  question.  In  a 
violent  paper,  the  archpriest  condemned  the  Sorbonne's 
decision,  and  followed  up  his  desperate  indignation  with 
measures  of  severity  against  the  leaders  of  his  opponents. 
Thereupon,  thirty-three  clergymen,  in  a  regular  instru- 
ment, solemnly  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  ApostoUc 
See,  which  had  sacrificed  them,  on  the  former  occasion, 
to  Parsons  and  his  faction.* 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected,"  says  Mr.  Tiemey,  "that 
this  contest  would  escape  the  notice  of  the  government 
Elizabeth  had  watched  its  progress.  She  was  aware  of 
its  poKtical  origin  ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  per- 
haps she  sought  to  weaken  the  body  by  division,  on  the 
other  she  not  unnaturally  inclined  towards  that  party, 
whose  loyalty  was  less  open  to  suspicion.  By  degrees, 
the  appellants  were  reheved  from  many  restraints,  im- 
posed by  the  law  upon  the  Catholic  clergy.     In  some 

•  Dodd,  uhi  9uprh  ;  Tiemey,  uhi  supra. 
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instances,  they  were  removed  from  the  confinement  of  a 
jail,  to  become  prisoners  at  large.  They  were  permitted 
to  correspond  with  each  other ;  and  were  provided  with 
&cilities  for  the  pubhcation  of  tracts,  intended  to  vindi- 
cate their  proceedings  against  the  attacks  of  their  ad- 
versaries. *  *  -i^  *  About  the  end  of  June,  1601, 
Bluet  [one  of  the  appellants]  was  secretly  introduced  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  and  by  their 
means,  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen.  Of 
the  conference  which  ensued  we  arc  acquainted  only 
with  the  result.  It  was  determined  that  Bagshawe, 
Champney,  Bamaby,  and  Bluet  himself,  who  were  all 
under  restraint,  should  be  forthwith  discharged,  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  visit  their  friends,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  collecting  money,  and  that,  as  soon  as  their  pre- 
parations were  complete,  they  should  receive  passports, 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  banishing  themy  would  en- 
able them  to  leave  the  country,  and  proceed  to  prosecute 
their  appeal  in  Rome."" 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  the  impression, 
conveyed  by  the  wording  of  this  statement,  that  this 
scheme  originated  with  the  queen  and  council.  Such 
was  not  the  fact,  however.  The  desperate  Parsons,  who 
"  trimmed,"  and  "  swindged"  all  the  world  in  his  glorious 
fury — as  though  the  memory  of  his  early  misfortune  at 
Oxford  was  ever  his  incubus — subsequently  took  Bluet  in 
Iiand,  and  gave  his  precious  secret  to  the  winds — having 
secured  an  important  paper  for  the  construction  of  his 
Flaming  Dragon,  with  no  lack  of  pitch  and  brimstone 
within,  and  God's  wrath  for  a  superscription.  Here  is 
Bluet's  letter  to  a  brother  appellant,  as  published  by 
Parsons,  in  his  Brief e  Apdogie. 

*  Ticrney,  iii.  ."i.'U 
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"  What  you  do  abroad,  or  what  you  think,  I  do  not  know  ;  for  I 
know  not  how  to  write  unto  you.  I  spare  not  my  body,  nor  my  purse, 
in  following  this  matter,  &c.  These  fourteen  weeks,  I  have  spent  £12  ; 
and  in  dividends  I  have  not  received  seven  shillings.  Sed  non  in  hoc 
jmtificatua  mm.  The  case  standeth  thus : — I  have  by  opening  the 
cause  unto  their  honours  and  to  Caesar  {the  queen),  obtained  that  four 
principal  men  shall  be  banished,  after  a  sort,  to  follow  the  appeal, — 
Doctors  Bagshawe,  Bluet,  Champney,  and  Bamaby,  all  prisoners. 
They  shall  be  here  with  me  on  Wednesday  next.  A  month  they  shall 
have,  within  the  realm,  of  liberty,  to  ride  abroad  for  money  ajnongst 
their  friends,  and  then  choose  their  port  [of  embarkation],  to  be  gone 
with  some  countenance. 

"  I  hope  no  man  will  be  offended  with  this  plot  of  mine,  but  with 
their  purses  assist  us.  It  hath  cost  me  many  a  sweat,  and  many  bitter 
tears  ere  I  could  effect  it. 

"  I  have,  in  some  sort,  pacified  the  wrath  of  our  prince  conceived 
against  us,  and  of  her  council,  and  have  laid  the  fault  where  it  ought 
to  be,  and  proved  that  the  secular  priests  are  innocent  for  the  most  part,. 
&c.  Be  cheerful  and  hope  well — in  spe  contra  spem ;  and  keep  this 
secret  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  made  Mr.  Watson's  peace,  if  he  will  himself.  When  I 
come  down,  I  will  tell  you  more.     You  are  well  thought  of,  &c. 

"  Yours, 

"  Thomas  Bluet." 

"  Pridie  visitationis  B.  F.  Maria,  1601."* 

What  a  strange,  humiliating  conviction  must  be  forced 
by  these  facts,  upon  the  mind  of  those  who  even  at  the 

*  Briefe  Apol.  210  ;  Tierney,  Append,  xxxi.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  Mr. 
Tiemey's  very  interesting  note  on  this  letter.  **  I  print  this  letter  as  it  is  given 
by  Parsons  in  his  Briefe  Apologie  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  particular 
point  for  which  I  have  cited  it,  it  is  sufficient.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  remark,  that  it  is  confessedly  only  an  extract ;  that  there  is  an  omisBion  at 
each  of  the  pkces  marked  by  an  '&c.'  ;  and  that,  as  Parsons  has  inserted  it  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attacking  Bluet,  it  is  not  improbable  that  only  so  mudi  is 
given  as  seemed  best  qualified  to  answer  this  purpose.  Parsons,  in  hei,  was 
never  scrupulous  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  these  papers.  Three  instances  of 
his  infidelity  the  reader  has  already  seen  ;  a  fourth,  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  others,  at  this  moment  occurs  to  me.  With  a  view  to  set  forth  the  impor- 
tance of  his  own  services  in  the  pacification  of  the  Roman  CoUege,  he  prints, 
among  other  documents,  a  portion  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  the  general 
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at  day,  would  fain  persuade  the  world  that  the 
leaders  of  that  *' religious "  movement  of  Rome  and 
Jesuitism,  were  different  to  the  other  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  whom  Christ  denounced  so  bitterly  !  Still  worse 
convictioiiB  will  follow. 

All  was  ready  for  tliis  extraordinary  expedition  of 
the  liberated  confessors ;  but,  almost  at  the  moment  of 
their  departure,  a  papal  breve  came  upon  them,  con- 
firming the  archpriest's  appointment,  but  stiU  con- 
demning his  irritating  conduct.  It  suppressed  the 
Jesuit  Lister's  Treatise,  and  all  other  publications  con- 
nected with  the  controversy^ — for  pamphlets  had,  as  usual, 
tfwajmed  like  wasps  at  midsummer.  But  the  appeal  of 
the  appellants  was  rejected,  though  the  breye  serioasly 
admonished  the  archpricst  on  the  intemperance  of  his 


I 


of  the  Society,  onlj  a  few  dayi  before  matters  were  MrfcDged  with  the  stadenta, 
In  II  AqoATiYA  looks  forw&rd  to  a  speedy  termination  of  &J]  'differenees  ;  tolls 
Pftivotu  that,  in  mppeaaing  the  tumults,  and  refonaiiig  tlie  dlKirdera  of  the  coj- 
kge,  he  will  h^rc  »11  the  merit  of  a  second  founder  ;  and  then  eoncludes^sa 
Pamns  at  le«t  aesuree  u%  wIlJi  tlie  following  invitation  to  Naples,  *  Tlim  lord 
ficeroy  deaireth  much  to  see  you  hore  sJiorUy  ;  and  I  have  committed  the 
Eii«ll«r  to  jonr  own  coiuider&tion  for  the  time,  what  will  be  most  con ven  lent'— 
{BrU/<  Apol,  58).  To  avoid  tlio  jios^ibiUty  of  donbt  or  niktake,  a  mafiginal  njote 
b  aJEmed  to  this  panaa^ ;  and  we  are  tliere  dbCincUy  informed  that  tlie  vioeroy 
ftUmM  to  19  '  the  Connte  Olyvares/  Now,  the  origtiial  of  the  letter  herv  dted^ 
whidi  m  in  Spanish,  is  at  tbta  moment  before  me  ;  and  will  the  reader  believe 
tlwt  ft  not  only  dees  not  contain  the  passage  in  question,  but  ihat  it  makes  not 
tfw  BWt  distant  alluiiien  to  anything  of  the  kind  ;  that  neither  the  Ticero/i  nor 
aaf  Mbcf  pcnon  whataoev^r^ifl  mentioned  ;  and  that  what  k  hoie  represented  aa 
Ibt  MUtietj  of  a  great  man  to  see  him,  is,  in  reality,  notiiing  more  than  the 
•xpffcaaSon  of  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  writeri  that  he  (Faii&onfl)  wiU  continue  to 
employ  hi9  piety  and  prndenee  In  the  affair  with  wbich  ho  la  Intrusted,  tltat  he 
will  we  every  neceasity  as  it  aHaea,  and  will  apply  such  remedtos,  at  anch  bme, 
■od  b  flttch  manner^  aa  flhall  be  moat  cendudve  to  the  groat  object  In  view  I  1 
lilbj<ila  ^e  wiorda  of  the  onginaU  '  No  tengo  qne  dectr  en  este  parti  t^ulari  mno 
ecfierar  que  mestm  reverencilt,  con  su  religion  y  pmdencia  yra  vicndo  todow  loe 
|«rlkiilftn%  y  appUeando  loa  i«medioe  qnalee^  qnando,  y  eomo  eonvenia  [coo- 
Teodrt]  *  (Origitial  In  ts^  poMaMion)*  As  ilmost  all  the  worst  charges  against 
the  apptlkiile  mtoHfif^ty  on  Ihe  authority  of  Porscns,  it  bneeesBary  to  point 
mit  th««  tldqpi**-— Turnkey,  lit  AppmeL  %%%il 
VOL*  III,  H 
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proceedings,  and  exhorted  all  parties  to  live  henceforth 
in  a  constant  interchange  of  every  brotherly  aid  and 
comfort.^ 

The  archpriest  suppressed  the  breve  for  the  space  of 
four  months !  By  that  time  the  four  deputies  were  on 
their  road  to  Rome.  They  stopped  at  Paris,  and  got 
letters  of  protection  from  Henry  IV.  They  reached  the 
city  of  the  pope.  They  found  that  the  procurators  of 
the  archpriest  had  won  the  race,  whilst  they  were 
amusing  themselves  and  the  crafty  Huguenot-papist  at 
Paris.  Bitter  was  the  fact  when  they  discovered  that 
the  eflForts  of  their  adversaries  were  employed  in  circu- 
lating reports,  alike  injurious  to  their  character  and 
detrimental  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
But  the  pope  received  them  with  kindness,  and  heard 
them  with  attention ;  for  they  sagaciously  brought  letters 
from  the  interesting  "convert"  of  France,  Henry  IV., 
who,  of  course,  befriended  them,  having  no  reason  to 
humour  Parsons  in  his  scheme,  by  way  of  "good^'  for 
evil,  in  return  for  the  brave  words  which  the  Jesuit  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  in  his  reply  to  Elizabeth's  edict,  as 
we  have  read  with  due  "edification"  and  positive 
enlightenment.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  appellants 
"were  opposed  by  a  series  of  defamatory  memorials, 
ostensibly  from  the  agents  of  the  archpriest,  but  really 
Jrom  the  pen  of  Parsons ;  and,  for  nearly  eight  months, 
the  period  of  their  negotiation,  they  were  constantly 
assailed  with  accusations  of  the  most  serious  and  offensive 
description."  ^ 

A  specimen  of  these  choice  spirits  is  worth  a  whole 
book  of  mere  description.  Thus,  the  appellant  Mush 
writes  to  a  friend,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1602 :  "We 

»  Tiernejr,  iii.  54.  «  Tierney,  iii.  54. 
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are  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France : 
otherwise  we  liad  been  fast  at  the  first  Parjsons  is  very 
badly  liiaposed,  and  strongly  backed  by  his  Society  and 
the  Spanish ;  yet,  I  hope  we  put  him  to  his  trumps. 
He  hath  defiimed  us  with  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  all 
the  town :  but  his  credit  wearcth  out  apace,  and  ho 
beconieth  to  be  thought  a  yery  Machiavelianj  and  not 
worthy  of  credit  in  any  thing  he  raileth  against  us.  Yet 
none  list  to  displease  liim.  We  have  no  dealuig  with 
him,  nor  can  he  entreat  us  to  come  at  the  college  ; 
which  grieveth  him  much.  Thomas  Hesket,  Haddock, 
Baines,  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  one  Sweet,  are  Ids 
mercenaiii,  to  deal  against  us,  and  spreail  calumnies 
.  .  .  ,  We  hear  that  Father  Parsons  writcth  many  lies 
abroad  ;  but  trust  nothing  unless  you  hear  fiom  us.  We 
hope  very  well  i  for  tlie  French  ambassador  is  a  father 
to  us  ...  -  Indeedj  Parsons'a  credit  decayeth,  and 
ours  increaseth :  the  most  he  doth  is  by  lying  and 
deceit ;  and  he  beginneth  to  be  spied  on  all  hands.  The 
great  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  is 
hotly  in  hand  now  here,  WUl  all  our  brethren  to  be  of 
good  comfort,  and  to  stand  fast  together,  and  no  doubt 
but  we  shall  prevail,  specially  if  you  assist  us  with  your 
daily  prayers  and  otherwise,  as  every  one  can  .... 
It  goeth  not  well  with  me,  that  every  day  I  must  attend 
in  courts*  and  yet  profit  little  ;  for  all  goeth  piano,  pianos 
m^firiendn  do  more  thmi  the  equitii  of  a  cause.  The  cardi- 
nab  vrill  scarce  believe  us  when  we  tell  them  the  last  breve 
not  to  have  been  published  in  the  beginning  of  January 
last.  We  hope  shortly  to  have  another  of  better  quality 
for  those  jjoints  in  controvei^y.  Jesu  keep  you."* 
On  the  other  hand,  "to  comprehend  the  fiill  force 


'  Origlujit  ill  Mr.  Tiertiey'* 
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of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  animosity  with  which 
Parsons  pursued  the  appellants,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
for  a  moment  to  a  memorial  written  by  him,  about  this 
time,  and  still  preserved  at  Rome.  It  is  drawn  up  pro- 
fessedly for  the  information  of  the  pope  and  cardinaLs, 
and  is  entitled,  *An  account  of  the  morals  of  some 
of  the  principal  appellants.^  After  a  pathetic  declaration 
of  the  unwillingness  with  which  he  enters  on  so  painful  a 
topic,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  that  have  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  his  feehngs  to  the  public  good — calls  Gk)d 
to  witness  that  he  has  no  enmity  to  gratify,  no  intention 
to  injure  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  his  address ;  and 
then  at  once  passes  to  the  immediate  object  in  view — 
the  Kves  and  characters  of  his  principal  opponents.  The 
parties  here  noticed  are  Cecil,  Bagshawe,  Bluet,  Watson, 
Clark,  Colleton,  Chamock,  Calverly,  Potter,  Mush,  and 
Champney.  Among  these,  however,  the  first  place  in 
infamy  is  assigned  to  the  present  deputies  of  the  appel- 
lants. Cecil  is  a  swindler,  a  forger,  a  spy,  the  friend  of 
heretics  and  persecutors,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  own 
brethren.  Bagshawe  is  a  sower  of  sedition,  and  expelled 
and  degraded  student  of  the  Roman  College,  a  man  of 
suspected  faith  and  unchaste  living,  the  author  of  the 
opposition  to  Blackwell,  and  the  corresponding  agent,  at 
the  present  moment,  between  the  appellants  and  the 
English  government.  Bluet's  qualifications  are  of  a 
different  order.  A  drunkard  and  a  brawler,  he  has,  at 
one  time,  hurled  a  priest  down  stairs,  and,  at  another, 
fallen  intoxicated  into  the  Thames.  In  one  instance  he 
has  been  prevented  firom  murdering  a  fellow-prisoner 
only  by  the  interference  of  his  companions,  and,  in 
another,  has  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  administer  the 
sacraments   whilst   reeking   and   staggering    fi*om   the 
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of  a  drunken  debauch.  Champuey  and  Mush — 
thuugb  treated  with  less  vii'ulcnce  than  their  compa- 
iuoii£» — do  not  entirely  escape.  Both,  says  Parsons,  have 
been  cimdidates  for  admission  into  the  Society,  and  both 
have  been  rejected,  on  account  of  their  impracticable 
tempers.  Hence  the  enmity  of  each  to  the  fathers ; 
and  hence  Mash,  in  particular,  yielding  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  an  impetuous  and  resentful  disposition,  has  boon 
led  to  join  with  tho  heretics  against  liis  brethren,  and  to 
assist  in  writujg  those  books,  wliich  have  at  once  defamed 
the  Society,  and  scandalised  every  orthodox  Cathohc. 
Such  is  a  brief  outhne  of  the  principal  parts  of  this 
extraordinary  document^  copied  from  tho  original  in 
Parsons's  handwriting,  under  the  inspection  of  the  late 
lligbt  Rev*  Dr.  Gradwell.  That  it  justifies  the  assertions 
of  Mush  and  the  other  deputies,  there  can  bo  no  doubt : 
that  its  cliarges  were  deemed  *  unworthy  of  credit,*  wo 
want  no  better  proof,  than  that  they  were  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  pope."*  Parsons  had  cliarged 
the  appellants  with  "  heretical  propositions  contained  in 
certain  Enghsh  books,"  He  was  rcquued  to  name  the 
books  in  question.  Thereupon  he  di^ew  up  a  list  of 
fotirteen  printed  works  to  be  censured  by  tho  cardinals. 
One  of  these  was  entitled,  **  A  Sparing  Discovery  of  tho 
English  Jesuits,  lately  imprinted,  1601/'  The  following 
is  the  peroration  of  his  remarks  on  this  book  with  such  a 
significant  Catholic  title  : — **  And  here  now  the  very 
multitude  of  these  outrageous  hbels,  with  the  immensity 
of  hatred,  hellish  spirit,  and  poisonous  entrails,  discovered 
therein,  do  force  us,  against  our  former  purpose,  to  cut  off 
and  stay  all  further  passage  and  proceeding  in  this  hor- 
rible puddle  of  lies,  slanderous  invectives,  and  deviUsh 

*  Tierne)'^  ilu  Append  i^xiift 
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detraction  ;  for  that  the  very  looking  them  over  doth 
weary  the  heart  of  any  true  Christian  ;  and  conse- 
quently, whereas,  before,  we  had  determined  with  our- 
selves to  give  you  some  tastes  or  examples  out  of  them 
all,  yet  now,  finding  the  multitude  to  be  without  end, 
and  the  quaUty  so  base,  vile,  and  mahcious,  as  the 
venom  of  any  lost  or  loose  tongue,  armed  with  audacity, 
and  drfended  with  impudency,  stirred  up  with  envy, 
and  enraged  with  fiuy,  and  bounded  noways  by  any 
limits  of  conscience,  piety,  or  fear  of  God,  can  vomit  or 
cast  out,  to  defame  their  brethren, — ^finding  this,  we  say, 
we  have  thought  good  to  cease  here,  without  further 
stirring  the  loathsome  rags  of  so  filthy  a  dunghill/' ' 
This  was  written  and  published  after  the  pope,  by 
his  breve  of  August,  1601,  had  expressly  prohibited  all 
such  writings,  imder  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be 
incurred  ipso  facto !  ^  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the 
"  writings  of  Father  Robert  Parsons,  which  are,"  says 
his  admirer,  Dr.  OUver,  "characterised  by  masculine 
vigour,  lucid  order,  and  purity  of  diction.^'*  Character- 
istic is  this  sample  unquestionably — far  more  so  than  any 
other  that  might  be  given — ^because  it  exhibits  the  qua- 
lity of  the  "  fierce-natured  man,'^  without  that  disguise  of 
"  piety  '^  and  "  devotion  "  which  beseemed  an  Aretino  as 
well  as  a  Father  Parsons.*    In  his  "  Story  of  Domestical 

1  Manifestation,  94  ;  Tieniey,u6»  tupru.  >  Tierney,  it&t  mpra. 

s  CoUections,  162. 

<  Whilst  on  this  snhject  of  the  books  published  for  the  edification  of  the  poor 
Catholics  in  England— poor  in  every  sense  of  the  word — I  may  state  that  they 
were  paid  for  at  enormous  prices.  Whilst  the  goyemment  robbed  them  by 
iniquitous  taxation  on  their  conscience,  their  **  religious''  teachers  fleeced  them 
by  a  tax  on  the  very  instruction  which  eventuated  all  th«r  other  miseries.  Thus, 
for ««  The  Anker  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  by  Dr.  Worthington,  they  had  to  pay 
**  fourteen  shillings  "—though  **  it  might  be  afforded  for  five  shillings."  It  was 
•*  sold  by  him  at  his  lodging  in  TumbuU-strect"  «  The  Protestant's  Apologie," 
demanded  <<  seventeene  shillings  "—though  if  might  be  afforded  forsixshil- 
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Difficulties/'  published  in  1596,  Parsons  had  told  the 
scandal-loving  world  of  heretics  that  "  the  Catholica. 
terrified  by  the  many  and  grievous  moral  wrecks  of  the 
seminary  priests,  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them,  unless  the  latter  were  specially  recommended 
by  some  member  of  the  Company  :*  and  now^  in  1602, 
in  [lis  memorial  against  the  appellants,  he  iterates  the 
charge,  superadtling  "  sedition  *'  and  ''  ambition  ''  to 
**  dissoluteness  of  morals," .  ''  The  dissoluteness  of  some 
of  them^"  says  he,  "is  proved  by  the  most  manifest 
arguments  and  attestations — nay,  this  fact  is  presumed 
to  have  been  the  very  cause  why  many  of  them  so  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  superior  appointed  by  your  Hohness 
— namely,  lest  their  licentiousness  should  be  curbed 
or  punished  by  his  authority^  or  ha  removed,  at  the 
request   of    the  laity  themselves,   from   their  bouses, 

Ibgs,  or  lesge.'*  *^  The  Auihor  and  Subat&nce  of  ProtcstAiat  Religion,"  sold  for 
•*  ftix  fljiillingi " — thniigh  ite  tnvde  vtAnv  miglit  bo  "  twdve  pence/*  «  Luther, 
bit  Life  and  Doctrine,  n.  railing  booke,- *  fetched  "  ^gbt  shillkigs — wt»rtli  two 
Blullinga/*  At  siinUar  pric^  drctdated  '*  An  Antidote  against  the  pestiferoas 
Writing  of  English  Sectaries"—"  llio  Guide  of  Faiai ''—"  The  Psendo-Scrip- 
booke  of  BOTne  twelve  whectA  of  paper,  and  sold  for  five  ihillingiB.** 
ht^^f  Ottt  of  &  numerous  list  of  **  religious "  rubbish,  **  the  lowd  lying 
phlet,  termed  Tfit  Bixhf^p  ofLmtd<m*a  L^ack,  written  by  Miiftket,  a  Jeeuitej 
#ie  book  cont^ning  about  si^teeue  aheetea  :  they  BquoeKed  from  sotue  Komhih 
buyers  six  or  seTctt  ahillings  npi&ce.  A  deare  price  for  &  dirty  lii>.  Yet  I  wish 
tbey  that  hftTe  beliefs  in  it,  might  pay  dearer  for  it,"  Whether  this  hook  sog- 
|c«ted  to  Cobbett  hi«  Lrgaqf  i»  F^^rtoia^  1  know  not  j  tlittt  Legacy  had  the 
Mdrmiitage  in  it^  price,  if  no  otber.  For  their  Bibles  tbc  CntholicA  had  to  pi^ 
"  forty  ahiUingV'  thongh  the  trade  value  might  be  "  tanue,*'  **  Sixteeno  or 
twenty  shilliiigi  '*  they  paid  for  th©  New  Teetaineiit  alon«— though  it  "  might 
b<«  afTorded  for  ft  uoble  or  leas."  See  John  Ge«'a  Jbol  msi  cf  iht  Snart^  1624, 
p»  S7,  1 1  certainly  would  have  been  some  comfort  if**  the  iuctindiary  rharisi?** 
and  bdlowiiof  fffididon"  had  worked  jtto^ !>— or.  At  leasti  ivt  less  wagca  for 
irxoenivdy  bad  work.  In  every  eeuse  of  the  word, 

>  "  Qui  etiam  (Ciitlioljc])  tot,  tantlsque  seminaristarum  ii»nfr»giis  pertetritit 
mdlBiii  fer^  ctmi  ilUB  usnnif  consuetudinemque  babvre  volunt,  nifli  a  patrtbos 
SodeUtk  vel  voce,  vel  iwriptlsj  vel  denique  aliquo  signo,  fuerini  comprohatip** 
p.  IfiT^—Apwt  TVrn^y,  ill.  Append,  p.  clad. 
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where  they  lived  as  they  liked, — of  which  feict  we 
might  bring  forward  not  a  few  examples,  if  we  be 
expressly  ordered  to  do  so  by  your  Holiness,  although  we 
would  very  unwillingly  touch  such  impleasant  topics."* 

When  Parsons  penned  these  charges  against  "  some," 
and  then  "  many,"  of  the  seculars,  with  the  view  of 
involving  the  whole  body  in  one  sweeping  condemnation, 
perhaps  he  should  have  remembered  that  none  com- 
plained so  loudly  against  that  method  as  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  only  a  short  time  before,  when  they  were 
condemned  and  expelled  from  France,  for  the  crimes  of 
individual  Jesuits  merely,  as  it  was  made  to  appear. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may  :  still,  without  for  one 
moment  countenancing  Farsons's  bad  motive  in  exhi- 
biting the  shame  of  his  own  church,  there  is  unfortu- 
nately sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  seminary 
scheme  was  as  disastrous  to  the  morality  of  its  agents 
themselves  as  it  was  calamitous  to  the  CathoUc  subjects 
of  England.  The  account  even  of  an  apologist  painfiilly 
attests  the  result — not  less  conclusive  from  the  summary 
of  the  causes  of  that  most  pitiable  prevarication. 

"  If  some  priests  have  fallen,  yet  can  it  not  be  much 
marvelled  at,  considering  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  : 
but,  sure,  it  is  a  manifest  miracle,  that,  among  so  many, 
so  few  scandals  have  risen ;  especially,  these  things 
considered : — First,   there   is   no    superior  over  any ; 

1  «  DiBSoluUo  demum  vitee  in  nonnuUiB  eorum  manifcstissimis  argomentis  ac 
testimoniifl  conyiucitur  ;  imd,  causa  prcecipua  fuisse  prasumitur  cur  multi  eorum 
adeo  obstinate  superiori  k  vc8tr&  aanctitate  constituio  restiterunt,  ue,  scilicet, 
hfiDC  ipsorum  vivendi  licentia  ejus  authoritate  carceretur  aut  puuiretur,  aut  ex 
laicorum  eedibus,  in  quibus  pro  libito  vivcbant,  petentibus  ipms  laids,  subinde 
mutarentur  ;  cujus  rei  non  pauca  exempla  proferre  poterimus,  si  id  facere  sigil- 
latim  k  sanctitate  vestrft  jubebimur  ;  licet  inviti  admodum  base  tarn  ingrata 
referre  velimus."  Rough  draft,  in  the  handwriting  of  Parsons. — Stonyhuni 
MSS.;  Tiemept  iit  Append,  xxxiv. 
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every  one  being  equal  with  other,  and  in  none  more 
l>ower  to  control  than  in  other;  and,  therefore,  more 
than  the  law  of  conscience  and  fear  of  Godj  here  is 
neither  censure,  nor  other  temporal  or  spiritual  penalty, 
that  can  be,  acconling  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipliiiej 
practised  upon  any  (wliich  hitherto,  God  be  thanked, 
hath  little  needed) ;  and  so*  men  not  standing  in  awe  of 
bri^^UeSj  it  is  marvel  they  keep  so  happy  a  course  as 
they  do: — Secondly,  their  attire,  conversation,  and 
manner  of  hfe  must  here,  of  force,  be  still  diflFerent  from 
their  profession ;  the  examples  and  occasions  that  move 
to  sin,  infinite ;  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  a  wonderful 
goodness  of  God  that  so  few  have  fallen  : — Thirdly,  the 
torments  to  priests  most  cruel  and  unmerciful,  and  able 
to  daunt  any  man,  without  singular  grace :  and  this 
also  increaseth  the  marvel  In  sum,  where  only  vice 
escapcth  unpunished,  and  all  virtue  is  suspected  and 
subject  to  reproachj  the  Yerj  use  and  Ubeity  of  sinning 
being  so  common,  and  all  opportunities  so  ready,  it  is 
the  finger  of  God,  yea,  and  his  strong  hand  and  high 
arm,  that  kecpeth  so  many  and  so  young  priests,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  fi'om  infinite  scandals."'  In  spite  of 
the  evident  effort  to  "  extenuate  "  something^  the  iiecount 
of  this  **  marvellous  "  writer  is,  perhaps,  but  too  painful 
and  piteous  an  attestation  of  the  dismal  fact  in  question. 
The  account  was  written  about  four  years  before  the 
period  of  Parsons's  animadversions.  I  know  not  whether 
**  it  increasetli  the  marvel,"  to  state  that  there  were  about 
four  hundred  secdar  priests  in  England  at  the  time — 
and  oidy  five  or  six  Jesuits  to  recommend  the  most 
worthy  of  them  to  the  faithful,  "  by  a  hint,  a  letter,  or 
a  wink — voce^  vel  sa*ipiis^  vel  denique  aiif/uo  siptur 

1  Stmi^hui^t  MSS.  Aug*  A.  L  70,  c,  Ijl,  sf  ud  Ttcniey,  h^^  m^ru. 
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That  was  indeed  a  dismal  epoch  of  "  religious  "  history ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  that  most  impious 
of  all  histories,  few  passages,  if  any,  can  be  referred  to 
as  more  humiliating  to  humanity.  Not  more  than  a 
month  after  Parsons,  in  his  Memorial,  thus  denounced 
the  seculars,  he  penned  a  letter  to  Mush,  the  leader, 
with  whose  curious  proceedings  and  sentiments  we  are 
acquainted. 

"  My  old  Fbiend  Mb.  Mush. 

"  For  that  this  is  the  vigil  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  came  as 
to-morrow  upon  the  first  professors  of  our  Christian  rehgion,  giving  them 
that  tme  divine  spirit,  whereby  only  men  may  be  saved ;  and  for  that 
no  spirit  is  so  opposite  and  repugnant  to  this,  by  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  themselves,  as  the  spirit  of  disunion,  contention, 
envy,  emulation,  anger,  and  enmity,  as  St.  Paul,  you  know,  in  particu- 
lar, setteth  down  to  the  Galatians  {al  the  very  cogitation  whereof  I  con- 
fe»B  unto  you  truly  and  sincerely  f  in  the  eight  of  Almighty  CM,  thai  my 
heart  trembleth  wheneoever  I  consider  the  danger)  ;  and  for  as  much  as 
you  and  your  company,  having  been  now  full  three  months,  I  think,  in 
this  city,  have  fled,  as  it  were,  our  company  and  conversation,  that  are 
of  the  same  religion  and  communion  with  you,  and  have  been  your  old 
friends  and  brethren  in  times  past,  and  have  invited  you  divers  ways, 
since  your  coming  to  the  city,  to  more  friendly  and  charitable  meet- 
ing and  dealing  together,  than  you  have  hitherto  showed  yourself 
willing  to  embrace;  —  for  all  these  and  some  other  considerations, 
which  here  in  particular  you  will  perceive,  I  have  thought  good, 
at  this  time  (though  in  most  men's  opinions,  /  he  the  man  qf  all 
other  most  injured  by  you  and  your  brethren,  in  their  books  and 
speeches),  to  break  this  long  silence,  by  occasion  of  this  high  and  holy 
feast,  putting  us  in  mind  what  spirit  we  must  put  on  and  follow, 
if  we  mean  to  arrive  to  eternal  salvation,  and  what  spirit  we  must  fly 
to  avoid  perdition,  according  to  the  plain  denunciation  of  the  apostle. 
Si  quis  spiritum  Christi  non  hahet,  hie  non  est  ejus  [if  any  one  hath  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  same  is  not  of  him].  And  whether  this  be  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  contend  in  this  sort,  to  emulate,  to  envy,  to  fly 
company  one  of  another,  and  to  raise  such  scandals  in  our  new 
planted  English  Catholic  Church,  that  lieth  so  grievously  under  the 
hand  of  the  persecutor,  yea,  and  to  join  with  the  persecutor  himself, 
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I  to  lielp  out  our  passionate  pretences  agnlnst  our  brctkrenj  thiSj  I 
m^f  i»  easy  to  consider  to  all  them  that  are  out  of  passion,  for  the 
present^  and  will  be,  at  the  day  of  juclgmeut,  to  nil  the  world, 
but  especially  to  the  doers  themselves*  AJas  1  Mr*  Mush^  la  it 
possible  that  priests,  illtuninated  once  with  God*s  grace,  and  brought 
up,  fcpT  many  years,  in  the  exerd&e  of  meditation  of  spirit  und  spiri- 
itml  courses,  should  come  now  by  passion  into  such  darkness,  aa  not 
to  8ee  or  discern  these  so  damnable  thingi,  which  every  common  and 
cmliiiiuy  Catholic  man,  understanding  the  cause,  doth  condemn,  and 
cry  shmne  to  our  whole  nation  for  the  same.*  ....  Neither  doth 
it  titke  away  your  obligation  to  lay  down  that  passion,  eipeciatly  now, 
after  »o  long  time,  and  to  come  to  some  moderate  and  reasonable  a  tone- 
neat  with  your  brethren,  by  staying  matters  at  home,  and  by  dis- 
^uggfng  your  controversies  friendly   and  charitably   here^^  a^  Chruii 


<  "  With  what  fecEngit  must  the  reader,  wbo  beftniu  mind  the  conteiite  of  lh« 
Mt  l«w  pttf^  peruao  thLa  <Ltid  olhcr  fiitnilar  ptt6Biigt»  of  this  letter  L  Tliat  Par- 
QW  wfote  imdc!ir  ttie  Btippoeition  Umt  bia  pnvcticea  afaiost  tlie  deputies  and 
UmIt  ft4*ndfi  had  eacapcd  observotion,  is,  I  thmk,  clear  ;  but  tlirvt  ho  aboold  have 
iiMm  up  the  cliargips  eontfiined  ia  the  preceding  document,  tliat,  witjuu  a  few 
wmSm  or  dayi  from  ^e  momeiit  nt  wbieh  he  was  writing,  he  Bhould  have  de* 
lib«r»tely  committed  to  paper  tlie  appalliaig  accusatioiia  described  \u  a  fgrmer 
note,  a»d  that  be  should  itevertheless  liave  been  able  to  pen  endi  a  letter  as  the 
yemsnt,  carries  witb  it  eomelhwg  so  painful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  hmnbling, 
lo  our  natiire,i  that  the  nund  gladly ^  and  almost  instinctively^  turns  from  tlio 
COateqipiatioo.  Yet  thu  is  not  all.  Oolj  fifteen  dajn  btcr,  ws  Rod  him,  luutet 
Ifee  ^i^gniM  of  the  andiprtears  igents,  retuniing  to  manj  of  his  former  chargMi 
dMia^pgc  on  mere  sqspicion,  tlmt  the  very  men^  whom  he  ia  now  addressing  as 
tediibeii^  bod  insrti  gated  the  late  eJtecutiooH  in  England,  and^  in  terma  tliat  can 
aeareely  be  misunderstood,  entreating  the  pope's  permimion  lo  deal  with  them  In 
floch  a  manner  as  to  make  dicm  feel  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and  bo  thank* 
fuJ  for  any  futuro  indulgent^  :^--'  nt  ciun  Ulia  qui  Rom^  sunt  appellante%  qui- 
[|ue  tiitnm  hoe  in  Angti&  inccndium  litem  suis  sustentare  creduatnTt  sic  agi 
ptTTstUator,  ut  errata  aua  yideant  skltem  ae  eonfiteantur,^  quo  magis  inde  fiant 
idaaei  ad  agnoaeendam  quameumr|ne  l^nelilae  voalrm  in  «>os  posted  exerenorit 
iDiln^etiUam/  "—Thmt^t  vbi  wmprA,  qnoting  Rough  Draft  of  M«monaf|b  Par- 
tooaV  haad-writlng,  Stonjhurst  MSS,  Ang,  A*  iJL  17. 

s  ^  Nutwitliatanding  Parsous's  dkdaimer,  in  a  lubeoqnont  pftft  of  the  kfefcaiv 
I  am  incEned  to  mipoel  that  these  words  betray  Ills  real  mod  re  for  writing.  It 
Via  alrcvdy  efidest  that  the  government  of  the  arcbpric»t  would  t«  retained  ; 
iMii  ^  i|ii«itio<is  of  reprimanding  Blaekwell  and  probibitmg  hia  cmnmumcatioD  ^ 
fpiil  te  goeiety  were  to  be  di«cnBHed  i  V^xmm  fdt,  on  theao  \imn^  be  if3 
ttlfiely  to  ht  foiled  ;  and,  of  ooiinic,  it  beeam^  an  object  of  importaneo  tt>  oon^ 
eiliat«  llie  mmdii,  and,  if  poeeiblo,  to  neutj^aliae  Ihe  op|»i>faiioA  of  tho  dcpatxtt 
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eommandeik  all  mea  so  to  do,  but  especially  such  as  offer  at  hU  hohf  altar 
daily :  and  you  cannot  but  remember  the  dreadful  threat  of  his  apostle 
against  them  that  receive  there  his  body  unworthily ;  which  unwor- 
thiness  both  himself,  and  St.  John,  and  other  saints,  so  hold,  as  you 
know,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  in  him  that  is  in  hatred^  enmity ^  can- 
tentton,  envy,  or  emulation  with  his  brethren.  Wherefore,  I  do  most 
heartily  beseech  you,  Mr.  Mush,  and  the  rest  of  your  fellow  priests 
there  with  you,  even  for  the  love  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
giver  of  all  good  spirits,  and  for  reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
happy  and  blessed  coming  is  celebrated  to-morrow,  that  you  consider 
well  with  yourselves  what  spirit  leadeth  you  and  yours  in  this  conten- 
tion, whither  it  tendeth,  what  lamentable  effects  it  hath  wrought 
already,  and  doth  work  daily,  in  England,  by  the  breach  there  made 
among  Catholic  people,  what  scandals  have  fallen  out  and  do  fall  out 
continually,  beyond  your  expectation  or  unlls,  I  am  sure  ;  this  being  the 
nature  and  condition  of  divisions  and  contentions  once  begun  to  break 
out  farther  and  to  fouler  effects,  than  the  authors,  at  the  b^inning, 
did  imagine;  whereof,  notwithstanding,  they  remain  culpable  both 
before  God  and  man,  if  they  seek  not  to  stay  them  in  time :  and  you 
must  remember  that  it  mil  be  but  a  small  excuse  to  posterity  for  so  great 
mischitfs,  to  say  you  were  put  in  anger  or  rage  by  others,  and  much  leu 
defence  and  excuse  can  it  be  with  God,  at  his  tribunal,  whose  just  dread 
ought  to  possess  us  aU}  Neither  must  you  think  or  say,  as  men  are 
wont  to  do  that  love  not  peace,  that  this  is  written  for  any  other  end, 
but  only  to  put  you  in  mind  of  this  present  holy  frost,  and  of  all  our 
duties  therein,  to  look  to  the  spirit  whereby  we  are  guided,  and  to 

take  the  course  which  Christian  Catholic  priests  ought  to  do 

Grod's  holy  spirit  inspire  you  to  take  and  use  it,  to  his  glory  and  your 
own  good ;  to  whose  holy  benediction  I  commend  you  and  yours,  and 
myself  to  all  your  prayers. 

"  From  the  English  College,  this  Whitsun-eve,  26th  of  May,  1602." ' 

>  The  preceding  italics  are  Mr.  IHemey's,  to  exhibit  Parsons's  verbal  attesta- 
tion in  favour  of  his  opponents,  I  suppose  :~the  present  italics  are  mine,  and 
are  meant  to  draw  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  these  <<  religious  "  leaders 
always  << had  eyes  but  saw  not" — ^that  they  knew  their  duty  well  enough,  but 
perversely  choee  the  iootk  part  Away,  then,  with  the  usual  and  absurd  excuse 
about  **  the  times  in  which  they  lived.**  It  was  their  duty  to  reform  by  example, 
not  to  confirm  by  imitation,  the  worst  features  of  the  times.  Unquestionably 
thtir  conduct  excused  the  same  manifestations  in  the  vulgar  herd  of  men — ^their 
wretched  scapegoats  the  people  ;  but  these  leaders  knew  good  and  evil  as  well  as 
the  devil  who  practised  on  Eve. 

>  «  When,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  further  stated  that, 
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Meanwhile  the  pope  and  the  mrdinals,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  committed,  began,  as  was  Hkoly,  to  *'be 
fill!  weary  thereof,  to  see  so  great  clamours  raised  upon 
80  small  grounds,  and  so  obstinate  contention  about 
things  of  no  substance/'  as  Father  Parsons  expresses  it, 
m  another  letter,  written  on  the  same  day  as  the  fore- 
going — but,  of  course,  in  quite  a  different  straui — being 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  a  partisan.  Although  written 
on  the  very  same  day  on  which  he  penned  tho  foregoing 

tjurations,  this  "  religious  **  man  found  a  conscience  to 
misrepresent  the  whole  affair — in  a  strain  that  proves 
anytliing  but  the  sincerity  of  the  aspimtions  with  which 
he  celebrated  his  Whitsun-eveJ 

The  first  demand  of  tho  seculars  wm  the  appoint- 
ment of  l>isliops — doubtless  as  much  to  conciliate  Eliza- 
beth as  to  save  themselves  from  the  Jesuits*  Then  they 
petitioned  for  six  archpricsts,  with  other  oflBcers,  to  be 
annually  or  biennially  elected  by  tho  clergy ;  but 
neither  of  these  plants  could  possibly  take  root,  or  if  they 
did,  they  were  soon  starved  by  the  contact  of  noxious 
weeds  :  the  "  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat/'  or,  as  Mr.  Tiorney  expresses  the  fact,  "  in  both 
these  points  they  had  been  foiled  by  the  superior  address 


wlmtmt  fti  the  reij  moment  when  Patsona  wrot*  thifl  letter,  h**  was  uttbliflliing 
hi**  MzuiifeetfttioQ  ;'  thatj  in  that  work,  tlie  deputies,  wlio  are  &t«diou8ly  con» 
fooaded  with  WatBOn,  are  araiult^  with  l3ie  most  nnmeASui^d  abuse  ;  and  that 
Ibe  Tery  penoD  wlio  is  hero  addressed  In  terms  of  frii^ndiibip,  is  there  meered 
al  aa  baving  been  ongiually  '  a  foor  rode  fierring  man;  recQiired  and  educated 
h/  the  Jtsuita  in  the  Eoglibh  CoHc^gc,  out  of  charity,  and  afterwards  by  die 
Rppclktlaii  of  Doctor  Dodipol  Mmh)  the  reader  wlli  ecarccly  be  surprised  to 
Icaru  tliAl  the  present  cpisUe,  as  well  oa  two  others  siibsequcntl^  addrc^Bed,  the 
one  tQ  Mu^t  the  other  to  all  tin?  dc|]Utioi!»  in  ibc  iatne  8tralii»  was  BtilTered  to 
lie  unnotleed.*' — Ti«T«yj  nhi  »vprA, 

t  Bee  the  letter  apttd  Tierney,  ubi  tuprA^  anci  Ticmey'a  annotatioiis^  whidi 
lairt  ncTM*  rapreaent  FiiTacna  in  &nj  otli<^r  light  tl^an  that  deaarred  bf  a&  ifiittt 
dissembler,  and  unaenipnloisft  macbinatyqr* 
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of  Parsons/^  Nevertheless,  in  their  complaints  against 
the  administration  of  the  archpriest,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  vindicate  themselves  before  the  pontiff,  they  were 
more  successful.  Another  breve  was  issued,  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  archpriest,  and  justifying  the  appel- 
lants from  the  charges  of  schism  and  rebellion.  It 
declared  that  the  archpriest  Blackwell,  by  his  censures 
and  decrees,  had  exceeded  his  powers  ;  that  the  appel- 
lants, by  their  resistance  to  his  authority,  had  never  for- 
feited their  spiritual  fistculties.  It  limited  the  archpriest's 
jurisdiction  to  the  priests  educated  in  the  foreign  semi- 
naries; forbade  them,  in  future,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  communicate  either  with  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  or  with  the  general  of  the  Company 
at  Rome,  on  the  concerns  of  his  office.  It  commanded 
him  to  supply  the  first  three  vacancies  that  should  occur 
in  the  number  of  his  assistants,  with  persons  selected 
from  amongst  the  appellant  priests  ;  and,  having  ordered 
him  to  receive  and  transmit  all  appeals  to  the  cardinal 
protector,  it  concluded  by  condemning  the  past,  and 
prohibiting  all  future  publications,  in  any  manner  con- 
nected with  the  present  controversy.' 

>  Tiemey,  vibi  tuprh.  The  intercoune  between  the  Kngliah  goyeniment  and 
the  appellants,  and  the  asaiBtanee  afforded  by  the  former  to  the  latter,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  appeal  to  Rome,  soon  attracted  the  obsenration  of  the  Puri- 
tans;  and  the  ministers  were  openly  charged  with  abetting  popery.  **T% 
remoTe  the  scandal,'*  says  Mr.  Tiemey,  **  Elizabeth  published  another  proda- 
mation  for  the  banishment  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,"  Nov.  5,  1602,  which 
I  have  before  stated  :  but  surely  this  proclamation  was  rather  caused  by  the 
plot  concocted  by  Catesby,  Tresham  and  Winter,  under  the  auspices  of  Gwmet, 
to  induce  another  Spanish  inyasion  at  the  close  of  the  year  1601,  as  I  have 
rdated,  quoting  Mr.  Tiemey  himself— iy.  7,  et  teq.  And  the  probability  is 
enhanced  by  the  fiMt,  that  she  permitted  the  appellants  to  remain,  provided 
they  would  present  themselves  <<  before  a  lord  of  the  council,  the  president 
of  Wales,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  sliall  there  acknMoUdge  nncerdg 
their  allegiance  and  duty  to  her,*"    I  have  before  enlarged  on  the  subject 
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**Thus  terminated  this  unJiappy  contest,"  obserTes 
Mr*  Tiemey,  *'  leaving  behind  it,  however,  a  rankling 
feeling  of  jealoiLsy  and  dislike,  which  cannot  be  too 
deeply  or  too  lastingly  deplored."  To  which  we  can 
but  say  Amen !  Still  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  like- 
wise  that  this  result,  so  painful  to  Parsons  and  his  fac- 
tion,  was  most  probably  owing  to  the  patronage  of  the 
French  king,  by  the  intervention  of  his  envoys  :  so  that 
the  "  credit  '*  may  fairly  be  awarded  to  Parsons  and  his 
men,  that  their  calumnious  machinations  failed  of  their 
bad  success,  by  reason  only  of  royal  patronage.  In 
effect*  D'Ossat  was  then  at  Rome :  we  have  read  his 
interesting  letter  to  Henry  IV-,  respecting  Parsons  and 
hia  scheme  :  it  was  actually  written  during  the  struggle. 
Unquestionably  D^Ossat  saw  nothing  in  these  machina- 
tions to  make  him  more  "enamoured"  of  the  Jesuits 
than  he  had  ever  been  ;  for  it  wa^  very  shortly  after  this 
contest  that  he  wrote  to  Villeroy,  alluding  to  their  recall 
into  France,  saying: — "Now,  however,  after  having 
considered  many  things  which  I  have  read  and  heard  of 
them,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will  meddle  no  more  in 
their  affair  ;  and  I  resign  it  once  for  all,  to  what  his 

mjmstj  and  council  will  judge  for  the  best," — ^as  a  very 
bad  piece  of  business,* 

The  denunciation  of  the  plot  vrith  which  the  secidar 
priest  Watson  was  connected,  was  a  sort  of  loyal 
vengeance,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  pohtical  dexterity  on 
the  part  of  the  English  /esuits.     They  consigned  that 

lilty  secular  priest  to  the  scaffold ;  and  working  out 
'their  awn  punishment,  connected  themselves  with  an 


'  D'OiBAt  wrote  theso  iietitim«>nta  in  Jjin«arj',  I6(>3jftiiil  the  brcvi?  in  fur  our 
of  the  ft{fpdl&Dt«,  wKs  iiHueil  by  Clenietit  VlIK  in  Octobsr^  1 002.  1  Imve  <|uulcd 
\  irOiBf  •  letter  Uefore,  p,  5:s  of  the  pvearnt  ^ttitne. 
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infinitely  more  atrocious  conspiracy,  with  which  their 
name  will  be  branded  for  ever,  and  with  justice. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  penal  result  of  the  Powder 
Action  was  redoubled  persecution  for  the  wretched 
Catholics  of  England,  who  assuredly  had  no  share  in 
the  transaction.  It  may  be  Uttle  to  the  purpose  to 
state,  that  the  pope  then  reigning,  Paul  V.,  discounter 
nanced  that  conspiracy,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  its 
horrible  inflictions  ;  for  the  principles  whereon  that  plot 
was  based,  were  essentially  papal,  had  been  upheld  by 
all  his  immediate  predecessors,  were  too  deeply  rooted 
in  bad  hearts  by  the  pangs  of  persecution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  exhortations  of  fanaticism  on  the 
other,  to  be  uptom  by  a  prohibition  at  the  last  hour, 
when  all  was  ready,  or  in  a  state  of  energetic  prepara- 
tion. Glorious,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  papal 
integrity,  had  there  been  made  to  the  English  govern^ 
ment,  a  papal  denunciation  of  that  "  great  blow  '^  which 
was  to  render  the  CathoUc  cause  triumphant.  Doubtless 
the  conspirators  knew,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  pope 
had  been  induced  to  imagine,  that  a  negotiation  woidd 
succeed  with  the  Scoto-English  monarch  in  the  midst  of 
his  hungry  partisans,  and  that  by  such  "  peaceful  and 
safer  events,"  (as  spoke  the  pope  by  Aquaviva)  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Catholics  might  be  bettered. 
They  also  knew  that  the  attempt  would  be  futile,  and 
went  on  stuflBng  their  flaming  dragon  with  powder  and 
the  "  wrath  of  God."  Garnet,  as  we  have  read,  an- 
nounced something  like  a  fixed  resolution  in  certain 
parties,  to  right  themselves  in  spite  of  papal  prohibition ; 
there  was  enough  in  that  fact,  if  no  more  had  been  com- 
municated, to  induce  a  Christian  sovereign,  not  to  say  the 
"  father  of  the  faithfiil,"  to  notify  the  impending  danger 
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to  a  royal  brother,  There  may  be  much  to  extenuate, 
much  to  excuse  this  indirect  participation  of  the  pope 
and  Aquaviva  in  the  Powder  Action ;  but  those  excuses 
— that  extenuation — ^when  thoroughly  sifted,  still  leaye 
behind  the  numberlesa  abuses  of  the  religious  sentitQent 
je  chaff  that  covers  tliem — aud  among  them  we 
must  assign  the  first  place  to  papal  supremacy,  the 
leading  "  idea "  in  the  Cathohc  movement.  Indeed, 
this  idea  was  so  prominent  among  the  Cathohc  divines 
then  most  in  vogue,  that  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
James  L  making  it  the  excuse  for  his  dreadful  measures 
against  the  Catholics  ;  for  I  do  not  behevo  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Powder  Action  was  necessary  to  even- 
tuate hi^  persecution,  Ilis  cruel,  as  well  as  ungratefiil 
treatment  of  the  Catholics  before  the  plot,  was  certainly 
a  natural  cause,  co-operating  with  the  spiritual  "  idea  " 
of  Allen  *s  priests  and  the  Jesuits,  to  produce  those 
desperate  results  wbose  only  end  was  redoubled  calamity 
to  tlie  Catholics, — a  bitter  thought,  that  whilst,  as  a  body, 
they  were  loyal,  they  were  made  to  atone  for  the  crimes 
and  principles  of  those  who  had  constituted  themselves 
their  leaders.  I  have  here  coupled  the  priests  mth  the 
Jesuiti,  because,  although  possibly  less  guilty,  they 
nevertheless  contributed  to  the  general  proscription  of 
Catholicism  in  England,  as  essentially  the  source  of 
treason  to  the  sovereign  and  the  reahn.  And  assuredly 
no  pagan  tyrant  ever  surpassed,  nay,  ever  equalled 
James  L  and  his  government,  in  their  unspeakable 
atrocities  against  the  Cathohcs. 

How  ferociously  did  the  "  Protestant "  mind  then 
invent  its  lucrative  precautions  against  popery  I  As 
soon  as  the  Paihament  assembled  after  the  Powder 
Action,  all  was  animation — that  animation  which  prevails 

VOL*  in.  B 
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amongst  the  vultures  of  the  desert  over  carrion.  The 
first  demonstration  was  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better 
discovering  and  repressing  of  popish  recusants."  "  As- 
suming that,  amongst  the  CathoUcs,  there  were  msxiy 
who,  to  conceal  their  real  principles,  occasionally  repaired 
to  church,  it  began  by  ordaining  that  all  recusants 
convict,  who  should  already  have  conformed,  or  should 
hereafter  conform,  should,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  for  the  first,  forty  for  the  second,  and  sixty  for 
every  subsequent,  omission,  be  bound,  in  addition  to 
their  attendance  at  divine  service,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, once  at  least  every  year,  in  the  parish  chim^h. 
It  then  gave  to  the  king  the  right  of  refiising,  if  he  should 
think  proper,  the  usual  fine  of  twenty  poimds  per  lunar 
month,  for  absence  fi'om  church,  and  of  taking,  in 
its  place,  the  whole  of  the  personal,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  real,  estate  of  the  offender."^  Then  an  oath  was 
framed,  to  be  taken  by  Cathohcs,  as  a  test  of  their 
allegiance — ^against  all  the  doctrines  connected  with  the 
leading  idea  before  mentioned — papal  supremacy  in  all 
its  ramifications.  This  oath  was  contrived  cliiefly  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  and  Christopher  Perkins,  a  rene- 
gade Jesuit.  It  had  its  intended  effect,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  CathoUcs  about  the  lawfulness  of  taking  it — 
to  expose  them  to  daily  prosecutions  in  case  of  refusal — 
and  endless  misrepresentation,  as  disaffected  persons, 
and  of  unsound  principles  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment.^ Eighteen  was  the  prescribed  age  for  taking 
the  oath :  women  who  refused  to  swear  it,  if  married, 
were  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  common  gaol — all  other 
individuals  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  premunire, 
or  anything  and  everything   short  of  the  penalty  of 

»  Tierney,  iv.  67.  =  Dodd,  iv.  70. 
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death.  It  was  treaison  to  give  or  receive  absolution  in 
confession — even  beyond  the  seaa !  It  was  a  penalty 
of  10/.  per  month  to  receive  a  visitor,  or  keep  a  servant 
who  neglected  to  attend  the  semce  of  the  church. 
And  another  bill  went  forth,  exceeding  in  cruelty  aU 
that  had  hitherto  been  devised  for  the  oppression  of  the 
devoted  Catholics.  Pursuing  them  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  it  entered  into  all  the  walks  of  Ufe,  it  cast  its 
shadow  on  the  sacred  privacies  of  every  home,  and, 
affecting  its  victims  in  all  their  varied  capacities  of 
husbands,  wives,  parents,  children,  patrons,  executors, 
guardians,  and  members  of  the  learned  and  liberal  pro- 
fessions, in  all  and  each  it  subjected  them  to  penalties 
of  the  most  grievous  and  inhuman  description.  Catholics 
were  banished  from  the  precincts  of  the  Court :  they 
were  forbidden  to  remain  within  ten  miles  of  the  Uberties 
of  London,  or  even  to  move  more  than  five  miles  from 
their  residence,  until  they  had  made  oath  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  journey,  and  obtained  a  written  license 
from  the  neighbouring  justices,  the  bishop,  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county.  Catholics  could  not  be  lawyers, 
physicians,  apothecaries,  judges,  clerks,  stewards — in  a 
word,  they  were  debarred  from  every  oflSce  of  trust  or 
emolument  in  the  commonwealth.  If  the  Catholic  wife 
of  a  Protestant  husband  was  convicted  of  not  having 
received  the  Protestant  sacrament  in  the  parish  church, 
during  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
was  condemned  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  her  dower — was 
deprived  of  her  interest  in  two-thirds  of  her  jointure — 
and  rendered  incapable  eitlier  of  acting  as  executrix  to 
her  husband,  or  of  claiming  any  portion  of  her  husband's 
property.  If  the  child  of  a  Catholic  was  not  baptised 
by  a  Protestant  minister,  its  parents  were  fined  100/. 

;»  2 
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All  children  sent  abroad,  all  Catholics  going  beyond 
the  seas,  without  special  Ucense,  were,  by  the  very  feet, 
divested  of  all  their  rights  of  inheritance,  legacies  and 
gifts  included — until  they  returned  and  swore  the  oath  of 
allegiance : — meanwhile  the  next  Protestant  heir  en- 
joyed their  property.  And  the  Solomon  of  England 
goaded  the  cruelty  of  this  so-called  Protestant  parlia- 
ment by  his  "  meditation  '*  and  suggestions  against  the 
**  papists,  old,  rooted,  and  rotten,"  as  he  called  them — 
who  were  "  to  be  sifted  by  oaths."  "  Take  care  of 
marriages  and  christenings,"  he  said — "Nip  them  in  the 
bud — ^the  beginning  of  procreation,  the  action — ^priests 
in  hold  [in  prison]  to  be  banished  within  a  time — ^after 
that,  the  law  to  be  executed  with  all  severity."*  Such 
was  the  tail-piece  of  the  Powder  Action,  to  the  Catholics 
— a  product  scarcely  less  horrible — a  worthy  child  of 
the  "  monstrous,  rare,  nay,  never-heard-of  treacherous 
attempt," — ^for,  when  we  contemplate  the  ramified  ini- 
quity of  those  enactments,  it  requires  no  casuistry  to 
decide  the  preponderating  guilt  of  those  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  crime  intended  by  a  few  desperate  wretches, 
inflicted  such  frightftd  vengeance  on  the  whole  body  of 
CathoUcs,  whose  innocence  of  the  plot  the  king  had 
acknowledged. 

Then  ensued  the  famous  contest  amongst  the  Catholic 
leaders,  as  to  the  legality  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
concocted  by  the  Protestant  archbishop  and  the  renegade 
Jesuit.  Father  Parsons,  ever  on  the  watch  for  his  prey, 
seized  the  opportunity  for  vengeance.  As  soon  as  the 
oath  waa  mentioned — before  it  had  been  adopted  by 
ParUament — ^and  consequently  before  he  could  have 
known  what  it  really  contained,  Parsons  addressed  a 

»  JourniUs  of  (he  House  of  ODinmons,  i.  265  ;  Tierney,  iv.  67—69. 
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memorial  to  BeUanuine,  declaring  that  the  oath  was 
actually  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  appellant  priests  ! 
He  requested  the  cardinal  not  only  to  compel  Cecil  and 
Champney,  two  of  the  appellants  then  at  Rome,  to 
subscribe  and  send  to  England  a  written  protestation 
against  the  oath,  but  also  to  exert  his  influence  in  pro* 
curing  a  formal  sentence^  declarmg  the  doctrine  which 
denied  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  to  be  false 
and  heretical.  And  this  unprincipled  man  went  further 
still :  he  blushed  not  to  state  his  reasons  for  advising 
these  measures  against  Cecil  and  Champney.  It  is  not 
the  doctrine  contained,  or  supposed  to  be  contained,  in 
the  oath ;  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the 
effects  of  the  alleged  writings  on  the  subject ;  but 
actually  that  the  king  may  be  induced  by  this  forced  or 
entrapped  demonstration  of  the  appellants,  to  withdi*aw 
the  partial  indulgence  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceded to  some  of  the  seculars — in  order  that,  on  this 
subject  at  least,  the  king  and  his  council  should  have 
an  equai  motive  for  uiisparmg  serenty  against  aU}  In 
effect,  however,  Black  well  himself,  the  archpriestj  ''sub- 
mitted to  the  oath'*  or  "pronounced  in  lavour  of  its 


inteDdettiero  ehf  lutti  aaccfcloll  sodo  4^1  tnedjcaimo  [lan^re  lii  qye^tn  malerliL,  « 
€081  mn  poti-iLbom  pam^ffwOam  f  imiI  pi^  ^  It&Un  jxr  quetta  caum*""  See  thit 
UcmoriAl  apud  'Bemey,  iv.  AppttaL  j(,%m.'  Pftraona  aettuJly  »tot«e  that  tlie 
ld«fitic»l  o»th  wu  |»re«eTitcd  by  tlie  agont«  of  the  ardipneflt  in  1602,  to  the 
larf|tii«tioa,  ukd  that  ^  appollftnta  had  promised  to  condemn  its  doctrine— had 
^kd  lo  dd  m — J»yt  bad  eprend  the  doctrine  ^  in  tlie  thousand  booka  in  the 
band?  of  the  Catholics,  making  an  impreaaion  on  mwi^r,"  He  presented  tiie 
Qientonal  m  the  name  of  Hwrison,  the  archpriest'a  ag«nl,  and  had  tlie  con- 
ftdeitee  to  conclude  with  aa^niig  ttiat  "  the  poor,  most  ailicted  Chiholics  would 
f@d  obl^ed  to  BeUajfmitic  for  Una  good  ojkt  ^ — and  states  that  h«3  has  named  in 
fbi  mai0a  die  «kYen  or  tiK-dve  books  containLng  the  doctmc  alluded  to--  and, 
fif  iOBni^  ^  nllitftnce  of  the  oaiii  to  be  donouncod — tliciugh  he  knew  nothing 
«l  ili HfttUfie.  Hb  letter  b  dated  at  Rome/Mav  IHth,  and  tlie  bill  eontainm^ 
tlM  OMb  waa  not  paMod  until  nine  dajs  nitev^  in  London, 
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lawftdness,"  and  took  it  in  the  following  year.  Several 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  his  example.  But  when 
a  copy  of  the  oath  was  sent  to  Rome,  two  breves,  or 
apostoUc  letters,  were  directed  by  his  Holiness  to  the 
English  Cathohcs,  condenming  the  oath  as  unlawful 
Several  recanted  upon  this  intimation ;  but  still  there 
was  a  party  that  not  only  stood  to  their  former  reso- 
lution, but  confirmed  the  practice  by  learned  treatises^ 
which  they  published  on  the  subject.  These  called  forth 
replies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  missioners 
and  foreign  divines,  who  opposed  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  its  peculiar  denunciation  of  the  papal  prerogatives. 
Bellarmine,  Parsons,  and  other  Jesuits,  were  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  arguments  against  the  test,  whilst  the 
Cathohcs  in  England  Uterally  "  knew  not  what  to  do,*'  in 
the  confusion  of  their  leaders  and  guides  imto  destruction. 
Some  of  them  prepared  to  leave  the  kingdom,  flying  from 
the  rushing  storm  of  persecution — whilst  many,  roused 
to  energy  by  the  cruelty  intended  to  oppress  them, 
flung  aside  the  indifierence  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
their  beUe^  and  boldly  avowed  their  religion  to  the  world. 
Still,  "there  wanted  not  individuals,  who, to  escape  the  new 
penalties,  were  willing  to  comply  with  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  statutes.''^  The  lawfulness  of  the  oath 
was  the  grand  contention.  The  clergy  were  divided  in 
their  opinions.  Some  maintained  that  it  might  be  taken  as 
it  stood — others  that  reservations  or  protestations  might 
be  adopted  to  save  the  pope's  authority — whilst  a  third 
party  denounced  it  unconditionally.  And,  of  course, 
there  was  not  wanting  a  Jesuit,  Father  Nicholas  Smith, 
who  **held  that  the  whole  oath  might  be  taken  with 

1  ThuSy  according  to  Boderie  and  Mr.Tierney,  but  stronger  avowals  are  forth- 
coming on  thia  important  time  of  trial. 
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equtvocatiofi,  because  he  thought  uo  part  of  it  was 
against  &ith/'^  What  is  most  curious  iu  this  lamentable 
confusion  of  tongues,  is,  that  the  archpriest  was,  at  first, 
amongst  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  oath — 
resisted  every  effort,  whether  of  reason  or  persuasion,  in 
its  &vour,  imtil  "  suddenly  a  new  hght  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  at  once  became  as  zealous  in  its  advocacy, 
as  he  had  before  been  vehement  in  its  condemnation/'  * 
New  lights  are  always  admirable ;  but  their  construction 
and  chemical  analysis  should  always  be  given,  in  order 
to  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  beautiful  result.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  archpriest  was  completely  worn 
out  by  his  troubles  and  the  contentions,  with  which  he 
was  surroimded  in  his  venerable  old  age.  "  Some  more 
effectual  order  were  needful,'^  wrote  the  Jesuit  Holtby 
to  Parsons,  "  to  stay  so  many  wanton  and  presumptuous 
wits,  as,  upon  a  conceit  of  learning  and  sufficiency  where 
it  is  not,  do  attempt  and  set  abroach  their  errors  and 
scandalous  inventions  at  pleasure.  Neither  will  or 
dare  the  archpriest  deal  with  such  ;  his  powers  being 
so  limited,  as  he  saith,  and  himself  disgraced  by  former 
proceedings,  that  they  bear  no  respect  unto  liis  office  or 
person  :  whereby  I  do  think  him  so  discom'aged  that  he 
list  not  to  meddle  with  any  belonguig  to  liis  charge ; 
but  rather  live  in  obscurity,  and  suffer  all  to  nm  as  they 
list — albeit  in  the  oath  I  found  him  too  forward."^  And 
in  point  of  feet,  the  archpriest  seems  to  Imve  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity ;  for  only  listen  to  the  same  Jesuit 
urging  tliat  "our  humble  suit  must  be  dircctcfl  unto 
Signore  Paul   [the  popej,  in   the  greatest  scandal  and 

*  Letter  of  Mutth,  apud  Ticmcy,  iv.  Append,  xxxiii.      -  Ticrucy,  iv.  73,  uoti-. 
^  StonyhursC  MSS.  Ang.  A.  iii.  71,  apud  Tieniey,  wbi  supra.     Holtby  writOH 
under  the  afleumcd  name  of  North,  Oct.  30,  1606. 
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downfall  that,  this  many  years,  hath  happened,  or  could 
come  unto  our  nation,  or  have  blemished  the  glory  of 
our  springing  revived  church."  "So  it  is,*'  says  he, 
"  that,  partly  by  the  doctrine  of  approving  the  oath, 
and  much  more  of  allowing  and  defending  our  long- 
abhorred  church-going,  we  are  brought  into  that  estate, 
that  we  fear,  in  short  time — ne  lucema  nostra  prorstis 
ewtingtiatur  [lest  our  lamp  be  completely  put  out]. 
Neither  let  our  friends  think  that  we  speak  this,  to 
amplify  the  matter;  for,  no  doubt,  the  case  is  more 
lamentable  than  we  could  have  imagined  or  expected ; 
for  now,  not  only  weak  persons  here  and  there,  upon 
fear  of  temporal  losses,  do  relent  from  their  constancy, 
but  whole  countries  and  shires  run  headlong,  without 
scruple,  imto  heretics'  churches  to  service  and  sermons, 
as  a  thing  most  lawful ;  being  emboldened  thereunto  by 
the  warrant  of  their  pastors  and  spiritual  guides,  who, 
upon  a  sudden,  it  seemeth,  volimtarily,  and  presuming 
upon  their  own  vrits,  daily  degenerate  into  fidse  prophets 
or  wolves, — quorum  Coripheus  est  iUe  Thomas  Carpen-- 
tarius,  vel  Wright,  de  quo  jam  alias  scepe  [whose  ring- 
leader is  that  Thomas  Carpenter,  or  Wright,  concerning 
whom  I  have  often  elsewhere  enlarged].  And  lest  that 
his  doctrine  might  be  suspected,  for  want  of  authority, 
he  is  contented  to  authorise  and  confirm  the  same  by  his 
own  example: — ^and  it  is  verified  among  them, — ^si 
tndebas  furem,  currebas  cum  eo ;  et  cum  adtdteris  por- 
tionem  tuam  ponebas'"  [when  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then 
thou  consentedst  with  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with 
adulterers].^ 

This  is  certainly  no  very  favourable  account  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy  in  England,  afler  the  boastful  operation  for 

*  Apud  Tierney,  iv.,  Append,  xxiv. 
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80  many  years,  by  Allen's  preservative  priests  and  the 
Jesuits.  In  effect,  all  the  Catholic  peers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Teynham  who  eluded  it,  repeatedly 
and  spontaneously  took  the  oath  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;^  and  in  the  first  year,  there  were  only  1944 
recusants  out  of  the  whole  Catholic  population — ^the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  of  the  lower  ranks  (to  their 
honour  be  it  recorded,  in  their  conscientious  reftisal, 
if  such  it  was) — there  being  among  them  only  two 
knights — one  of  whom  afterwards  conformed — three 
esquires,  and  forty-five  gentlemen.^  These  last  facts 
bear  hard  upon  the  Jesuits,  for  it  was  their  boast  that 
the  gentry  and  nobility  were  exclusively  under  their 
guidance.^ 

We  must,  of  course,  remember  that  the  Jesuit,  Father 
Nicholas  Smith  advocated  equivocation  in  the  very 
delicate  matter.  And  here  we  may  pause — and  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  this  important  question— of  what  moral 
or  "  reUgious "  advantage  have  these  missioners  and 
Jesuits  been  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  England  ?  The 
lamp  which  they  had  lighted  up — or  rather,  the  in- 
cendiary strife  they  had  roused  —  with  incalculable 
calamity  to  the  scape-goat  Catholics,  was  Ukely  to  be 
utterly  extinguished  in  the  moment  of  vigorous  persecu- 
tion. What  tlie  desultory  severities  of  Elizabeth  could 
not  effect,  the  money-screwing,  persevering  Scotchmen 
achieved  without  difficulty— driving  the  scape-goats  of 
the  priests,  monks,  and  Jesuits,  to  abjure  the  grand 
idea,  papal  supremacy — ^yea  "  whole  countries  and  shires, 
headlong,  without  scruple,"  to  the  churches  and  sermons 

1  Tiemey,  uhi  supra,  and  Lingard,  ix. 

'  Recusant  Papers,  No.  437  ;  Tiemey,  vhi  supra. 

'  Tiemey,  ubi  tuprd,  referring  to  Parsons. 
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of  the  Protestants — perhaps  the  most  humiUating  fea- 
ture of  this  general  prevarication.  But,  in  excuse  of 
these  wretched  CathoUcs,  I  ask,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Their  "pastors  and  spiritual  guides"  led  the 
way :  they  who  started  originally  with  fervid  opposition 
to  this  very  "  long-abhorred  church-going ''  now  give  a 
"warrant  thereunto,"  and  that,  too,  "voluntarily"! 
Thus  did  that  selfish,  rash,  bad  scheme  eventuate  its 
own  humiliation — ^its  own  retribution.  And  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  behold  the  result.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  proverbs  come  to  pass — ^saying  that  "  Confidence  in 
unfaithfiil  men  in  a  time  of  trouble,  is  like  a  broken 
tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint."  In  fact  these  men 
"troubled  their  own  house,"  and  consequently,  they 
"  inherited  the  wind," — ^a  most  appropriate  portion  for 
the  roaring  bellows  of  sedition. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  Jesuits  in  Flanders,  feeling 
quite  secure  in  their  snug  colleges,  resolved  to  speculate 
on  the  vocations  for  martyrdom  that  might  still  be  lin- 
gering among  the  dying  lamps  of  the  church  in  Britain. 
They  urged  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  to  lay  aside  his  forbear- 
ance towards  the  English  monarch.  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  on  the  contrary,  admonished  the  pope  to  cling 
to  concib'ating  measures,  to  refi-ain  fi*om  every  exaspe- 
rating demonstration,  to  give  no  pretext  to  James  for 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  CathoUc  reUgion  in  Eng- 
land.^ Under  the  disguise  of  messenger  fi-om  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  a  secret  envoy  was  dispatched  by  the  pope 
to  England,  with  lettei-s  to  the  archpriest,  prohibiting 
all  seditious  and  treasonable  practices,  and  to  King 
James,  soliciting  his  interposition  between  the  indiscri- 

>  Tierney,  iv.  74  ;  Boderie,i.  150. 
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minate  vengeance  of  the  legislature,  and  the  unoffending 
body  of  the  CathoUcs.  James  affected  a  kind  reception 
to  the  envoy,  gave  him  the  gratuity  usual  on  such 
occasions,  but  dismissed  him  with  words  signifying 
nothing  for  the  pope.^  So  far  the  pope  had  compUed 
with  the  request  of  the  Roman  Huguenot ;  and  when 
he  found  that  James  had  his  reasons  for  pursuing  his 
scheme  against  the  Cathohcs,  the  pope  should  have 
still  kept  the  politician's  advice,  or  if  he  wished  to  be 
doing  something,  he  should  have  resorted  to  masses, 
festings,  scourgings,  htanies,  and  Jesuit-novenajB ;  in 
short,  to  anything  rather  than  "  make  bad  worse/'  But 
unfortunately,  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  EngUsh  Catholics 
would  have  it,  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
envoy  retiu-ned  to  his  master,  two  Jesuits,  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Belgian  province,  arrived  at  the  Roman  court. 
They  brought  an  address  to  the  pope  :  they  came  "  to 
rouse  him  to  the  adoption  of  some  speedy  and  energetic 
measures  against  the  English  king.^  Paul  was  not  dis- 
posed to  resist  the  stirring  appeal.  He  struggled  a 
moment — himian  nature  got  the  better,  or,  rather,  the 
worse  of  him — and,  in  that  evil  hour,  "  he  yielded  to  the 
clamours  by  which  he  was  assailed."  He  signed  a  breve, 
forbidding  all  Catholics  to  attend  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  pronouncing  the  oath  to  be  unlawful — "  containing 
many  things  contrary  to  faith  and  salvation.''^  So  far 
Mr.  Tierney  :  but  this  unconscionable  Jesuit-ridden  pope 
actually  delivered  himself  as  follows  to  the  Anglo-Catho- 
lics : — "Wherefore  we  admonish  you,  altogether  to 
refrain  from  taking  this  and  similar  oaths — which  con- 
duct we  the  more  intensely  exact  from  you,  because, 

•  Lingard,  ix.  76  ;  Tierney,  ubi  tupra. ;  Bodcrie,  284,  300,  327. 

•  Tierney,  iv.  74.  '  See  the  breve,  apud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  xxv. 
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having  experienced  the  firmness  of  your  fkith,  which, 
like  gold  in  the  furnace,  hath  been  proved  in  the  fire  of 
your  perpetual  tribulation,  we  know  that  you  will  cheer- 
fully endure  more  atrocious  torments  whatsoever,  yea> 
will  firmly  seek  death  itself,  rather  than  oflFend,  in  any- 
thing, the  majesty  of  God.  And  our  confidence  is  con- 
firmed by  the  daily  reports  which  we  receive  of  your 
great  virtue  and  fortitude,  which,  not  otherwise  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Church,  shine  forth  in  these  times, 
in  your  martyrdoms.*'  Now,  compare  this  arrant  bal- 
derdash with  the  Jesuit  Holtby's  accoimt  of  affairs, 
written  about  nine  weeks  before  the  pope  made  himself 
the  mouthpiece  of  this  most  unreasonable  and  cruel  mis- 
representation. Recall  to  mind  "the  greatest  scandal 
and  downfall  that,  this  many  years,  hath  happened,'' 
"  the  blemished  glory  of  our  springing  revived  Church," 
"approving  the  oath,''  "defending  our  long-abhorred 
church-going,'' — ^in  feu5t,  "  the  lamp  put  out," — "  whole 
coimtries  and  shires  running  headlong,  without  scruple, 
unto  heretics'  churches,  &;c.," — through  "  fear  of  temporal 
losses,"  "without  scruple," — ^yea,  "as  a  thing  most 
lawful,"  "  emboldened  by  the  warrant  of  their  pastors 
and  spiritual  guides," — the  "  Mse  prophets  or  wolves." 
Now,  was  it  not  too  bad  to  call  upon  men  who  had 
the  good  sense,  at  least,  to  eschew  martyrdom  on  the 
fair  principle  that  "  When  doctors  disagree,  their  disci- 
ples are  free," — to  call  upon  such  men,  I  say,  "  cheerfully 
to  endure  more  atrocious  torments  whatsoever,  yea, 
firmly  to  seek  death  itseli^  rather  than  offend,  in  any- 
thing, the  majesty  of  Grod," — ^which  majesty  was  nothing 
more  than  the  despicable  pretensions  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  pontiff?  The  whole  affair  was  evidently  the 
contrivance  of  the  reUgious  demoniac  Parsons,  whose 
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implacable  hatred  of  the  appellants  made  him  reckless 
of  means  to  involve  them  in  the  general  ruin  of  the 
English  Church.  What  he  wished  Bellarmine  to  do, 
even  before  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  oath,  is  now 
achieved  by  his  faction,  and  the  result  was  according  to 
his  heart's  desire. 

The  breve  was  conveyed  to  the  archpriest,  Blackwell, 
.by  the  very  Jesuit,  Holtby,  whose  description  of  the 
English  church  has  just  been  contrasted  with  its  foreign 
misrepresentation.  Blackwell  would  not  publish  the 
instrument,  for,  as  he  candidly  said,  "  he  would  not 
thrust  his  head  into  the  halter  wilfully.*'  ^  His  caution 
was  a  back-wind  to  the  Jesuits  in  England — "  I  would 
to  God,*'  wrote  one  of  them  to  Parsons,  "  that  the  cus- 
tomer [the  archpriest]  would  inform  of  all  such  matters 
as  belong  to  him  :  for  his  silence  doth  argue  a  kind  of 
neglect  of  the  points  ;  and  our  information  maketh  us 
more  hated  of  the  estate  and  secular  priests."^  Thus 
was  their  wicked  craft  punished  by  itself.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, by  their  "  information"  that  the  government  heard 
of  the  breve's  arrival.  From  the  first,  James  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  were  the 
machinators  of  the  instrument  ;  and  he  now  proceeded 
to  manifest  his  resentment  by  ordering  the  oath  to  be 
indiscriminately  administered  to  all  CathoUcs.'  This 
proceeding  was  downright,  unjust  folly : — he  should 
have  confined  his  indignation  to  the  priests  and  the 
Jesuits,  but  mostly  to  the  latter — not,  indeed,  by  the 
horrible  penalty  of  death,  but  simply  by  ejectment — by 
a  positively  universal,  incessant,  scouring  of  the  land, 

'  See  his  FifUi  Examination,  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  xxvi. 
-  Blount  to  Parsons,  Dec.  7,  1606,  apud  Tierney,  vbi  tnpra. 
•  Boderie,  i.  201  ;  Tierney,  iv.  74. 
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driving  out  the  pernicious  incendiaries  back  to  their 
pope  —  meanwhile  lavisliing  every  kindness  on  his 
Catholic  people — raising  them  from  their  crime-gene- 
rating degradation — and  encouraging  that  tendency  to 
sensible  loyalty,  which  they  had  begun  to  exhibit.  The 
penalty  of  death  should  have  been  utterly  discarded 
He  might  be  sure  that  it  would  be  styled  "martyrdom," 
and  would  generate  a  positive  necessity  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  criminal  absurdity.  Utter  contempt  is  the 
most  eflFectual  extinguisher  of  calculating  rogues  under 
the  cloak  of  religion.  Had  Elizabeth  or  James  pub- 
lished an  edict  menacing  to  brand  the  incendiary  Phari- 
sees, with  the  initial  letter  of  Rogue  on  their  foreheads, 
a  single  sample  would  have  had  the  effect  like  that  of 
letting  loose  a  tarred  rat  in  a  bam  infested  with  the 
vermin!  James  resorted  to  the  usual  Roman  and 
Spanish  method — for  two  bad  reasons,  bigotry  and  want 
of  money. 

As  the  King  of  France  had  predicted,  the  persecution 
raged  with  renewed  fury.  Two  priests  were  appre- 
hended and  condemned  to  death,  for  returning  into  the 
realm  ; — but  they  were  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  A  third, 
who  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket  a  letter  written  by 
Parsons  against  the  oath,  was  executed  on  that  account^ 
without  mercy — in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  French 
ambassador.  Was  that  fact  a  pang,  or  a  consolation  to 
the  ruthless  Jesuit  hectoring  afar?  He  probably 
shrugged  his  shoulders — and  wrote  another  letter : — ^for 
his  jackall  in  England  wrote  to  him,  saying  :  "  These 
naughty  priests  afflict  us  very  much  ;  for,  besides  Skid- 
more,  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury's  man,  Rouse,  Atkinson, 
Gravener,  and  other  relapsed,  which  openly  profess  to 
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betray  tlieir  brethren,  others  are  no  less  dangerous,  which 
persuade  a  lawfulness  of  going  to  sermons  and  to  service, 
by  which  means  many  worldlings,  to  save  their  tempo- 
rals, are  contented  to  follow  their  counsel ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  justify  the  fact  also.''^  It  is  necessary  to  state 
that  this  letter  was  written  to  Parsons  by  Blount,  about 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  papal  breve,  i.  e.,  the 
Jesuit  breve,  Parsons's  breve  with  the  pope's  sanction. 
And  in  the  council  of  Father  Parsons,  it  was  woe  to 
"  these  naughty  priests  I" 

As  the  Jesuits  had  stirred  up  this  new  pretext  for 
the  Scotchman  and  his  people,  to  persecute  the  Catho- 
lics, so  were  they  the  first  to  wish  for  peace  once  more, 
being  in  constant  peril  of  their  lives.  The  plan  they 
devised  for  propitiating  the  king,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  a  fable  of  JEsop  misunderstood, 
the  one  in  which  a  man  tries  to  propitiate  a  savage  dog 
by  throvring  him  a  bone  : — of  course  it  proved  but  a 
premium  on  the  dog's  ferocity — but  the  ferocity  of  the 
government  was  attributed  to  the  right  motives,  when 
the  Jesuits  offered  to  buy  exemption  from  martyr- 
dom, with  a  sum  of  money.  Humiliating  as  is  the 
imputation  to  the  government,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
most  gratifying  thus  to  find  that  these  Jesuits  and 
others  perfectly  knew  that  the  reUgion  of  Protestants 
had  nothing  in  reality  to  do  with  the  persecution. 
By  offering  a  bribe,  they  showed  their  estimate 
of  the  base  motives  which  led  to  the  lucrative  perse- 
cution. "  You  shall  understand,'*  writes  Jesuit  Blount 
to  Parsons,  "  that  the  Lord  William  Howard  and  Father 
Blount  are  now  busy  with  the  ambassador  of  Spain  for 
money,  upon  condition   of  some  kind  of  peace  with 

^  Blount  to  Parsons  ui  antra. 
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CathoKcs :  whereunto  we  are  moved  by  the  lord  cham'- 
berlain  and  his  wife,  promising  faithfully  that  some  good 
shall  be  done  for  Catholics.  The  ambassador  is  willing 
to  concur  with  money.  What  the  end  will  be  is  very 
doubtful ;  because  Salisbury/  [of  Garnet-notoriety]  will 
resist :  i/et  such  is  the  want  of  money  with  the  cham* 
berlain,  at  this  time  (whose  expenses  are  infinite),  that 
either  Salisbury  must  supply,  or  else  he  must  needs 
break  with  them,  and  trust  to  this  refuge.  Besides, 
the  chancellor  doth  much  desire  to  thrust  out  all  the 
Scottish,  of  whom  they  begin  to  be  afraid ;  seeing  now  by 
experience  that,  if  the  CathoUcs  go  down,  the  Scottish 
step  into  their  place ;  for  which  cause,  the  very  Piuritans 
in  the  ParUament  say  plainly,  if  they  had  thought  the 
Scottish  should  have  had  the  forfeitures,  the  laws  should 
not  have  been  passed!*  (!)  ^  Little  more  is  wanting  to 
display  in  all  their  bearings  the  poUcy  and  attitude  of 
the  "  Protestant  ^'  party,  at  the  time,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  Catholic  '*  party — both  actuated  by  precisely  the  same 
motives — utter  selfishness  varnished  with  their  respective 
"  reUgion."  "  All  heats  about  prerogative  and  privilege 
were  now  laid  aside  :  the  pulpits  and  our  universities 
rang  with  declamations  against  the  heresies  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  now  the  king  gave 
himself  wholly  to  hunting,  plays,  masques,  balls,  and 
writing  against  Bellarmine,  and  the  pope's  supremacy, 
in  arrogating  a  power  over  kings,  and  disposing  of  their 
kingdoms  ....  But  whilst  the  king  was  thus  wallowing 
in  pleasure,  he  wholly  gave  himself  up  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  to  whom  he  was,  above  any  other  king 
of  England  (except  Henry  VIII.)  excessively  prodigal 
not  only  in  honours  and  offices,  but  of  the  revenues  of 

^  Blount  to  Parsons,  ut  anUa, 
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the  crowi],  and  aids  given  in  Parliament,  and  these 
being  of  both  nations,  Scotch  m  well  as  English,  made 
them  to  be  the  more  intolerable  : — ^all  tlungs  being  at 
peae€  abroad,  pubhc  aftairs  were  neglected  or  scarce 
thought  of,  whilst  the  Dutch  still  grew  more  poweiM 

sea,  and  without  any  aid  from  the  king,  were  matches 
for  tlie  King  of  Spain  by  land  ;  and  Henry  IV.  of  France 
was  accumulating  incredible  treasure  at  home,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  vast  designs  abroad,  whereof  the  king 
took  no  notice — liis  genius  lying  another  way," — 
namely,  "  hunting,  plays,  masques,  balls,  and  writing 
against  Bellarmine  and  the  pope's  supremacy/*' 

Of  course  the  Jesuits  took  care  to  notify  the  general 
disregard  paid  to  the  papal  breve.  No  one  doubted  its 
origin,  and  many  suspected  its  authenticity  in  conse- 
quence :  if  many  refiised,  many  consented  to  take  the 
obnoxious  oath*  Another  breve  was  expedited.  What 
a  contrast  in  the  wording !  The  pope  is  made  to  pre- 
tend to  think  that  he  was  quite  astonished  at  the  result 
— perturhamt  sani  nos  hie  nuncim.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  sliifls  the  blame  fi*om  the  good  sense  of 
Englishmen,  to  the  everlasting  devil,  to  whose  "  craft 
and  fraud"  the  papal  breve  attributes  their  trans- 
gresaon*^  And  the  pope  confirmed  the  preceding 
instrument,  and  enjoined  all  Catholics  to  accept  and 
abide  by  the  previous  prohibition — one  of  those  spas- 
modic perversities  for  which  resisted  churchmen  have 
ever  been  so  famous. 

Ere  the  breve  reached  England,  the  archpriest  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuivants,  and  was  in 
prison  ;  and  he  had  not  only  taken  the  oath,  but  had 


^  Cokt,  Deitoetiofi,  I  4£». 
VOL.  in. 


*  Bc0  the  Breve,  Tleme^t  i^^  Appwid.  jixtui. 
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also,  by  a  public  letter,  recommended  his  people  to 
follow  his  example,  in  the  plainest  terms  of  earnest 
exhortation,  saying  : — "  So  shall  we  shake  off  the  fisilse 
and  grievous  imputations  of  treasons  and  treacheries  : 
so  shall  lay  CathoUcs  not  overthrow  their  estates  :  so 
shall  we  effect  that  which  his  Holiness  desireth,  that  is, 
to  exhibit  our  duties  to  God  and  our  prince,'^ — which 
last  was  evidently  not  the  result  Kterally  flowing  firom 
the  papal  breve.  Bellarmine  and  Parsons  pounced  on  the 
poor  old  gentleman,  urging  upon  him  "  the  grievousness 
of  his  transgression.*'  All  to  no  purpose  whatever. 
"  He  had  sworn,*'  he  said,  "  in  the  sense  of  the  law- 
giver :  he  had  sworn  in  the  sense  avowed  by  himself 
and  accepted  by  the  magistrate  :  he  had  denied,  not  the 
spiritual  authority,  but  the  temporal  pretensions,  of  the 
pontiff,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  was  warranted  as  well  by  the 
decisions  of  divines,  as  by  the  necessity  of  alleviating,  if 
possible,  the  sufferings  of  his  persecuted  flocf  He  was 
consequently  deposed  from  his  ofiice,  and  Birkhead  was 
appointed  archpriest  of  the  distracted  CathoUcs.  Black- 
well,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  languished  in  prison 
till  his  death,  in  1613.^ 

Then  it  was  that  Mattre  Jacques,  the  Solomon  of  Eng- 
land, sailed  into  the  Babelmandeb  of  controversy.  By  the 
help  of  his  divines,  he  got  up  a  tract,  entitled  "  An  Apo- 
logie  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,'*  and,  by  way  of  fortifying 
the  argument,  six  priests  were  condemned  and  three  of 
them  executed  at  York  and  Tybiun.^  Parsons  and  Bel- 
larmine betowed  answers  to  his  Apologie,  and  distracted 
his  royal  brains  with  their  buzzing  controversy.  Again 
he  closeted  himself  with  his  divines,  revised  his  lucu- 

1  Tiemey,  iv.  75  ;  Lingard,  ix.  77  ;  Boderie,  ii. ;  Butler,  ii. 
'  Lingard,  ix.  78  ;  Boderie,  Hi. ;  Challoner,  ii. 
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bration,  prefixed  to  it  a  '*  Premonition  to  all  Chriatiaii 
Princes  ;  ^'  but,  changingamproving,  disputiug,  debating 
with  liis  theological  oracles,  he  could  come  to  no  satis- 
factory result,  capable  of  fronting  the  two  Jesuits  on  the 
contemptible  field  of  controversy.  Henry  IV,  pitied 
Master  Jacques,  and  adyised  him,  for  the  sake  of  his 
dignity,  to  desist  from  a  contest  so  unworthy  of  a  royal 
head*  The  King  of  Denmark  offered  the  same  respect- 
able advice  ;  butj  whilst  the  pedant  was  Siigacioufs 
enough  not  to  insult  the  King  of  France  for  Ins  admo- 
nition^ he  presumed  to  administer  castigation  to  the 
little  King  of  Denmark,  telling  him  to  blush  for  his 
folly  in  offering  advice  to  a  prince  so  much  older  and 
wiser  than  himself.  Tlie  queen  tried  to  check  the  royal 
infatuation  of  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  and  tm-ned  her 
displeasure  against  Salisbury,  whom  she  suspected  of 
encouraging  her  husband  in  this  pursuits  tliat  he  might 
govern  the  kingdom  at  his  pleasure.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  James's  notion  that  he  knew  more  theo- 
logy than  all  the  doctoi^  in  the  world,  ^as  sufficient 
without  the  least  encouragement  from  Ins  crafty  flatter- 
ers. Difficult  was  the  parturition,  however ;  and,  at 
the  moment  of  birth*  the  new  "  princely  gift  *'  was 
suppressed  ;  a  new  Ught  had  shot  through  his  bram 
— he  called  in  the  copies^  again  revised,  corrected,  and 
altered  the  trifle,— after  softening  down  the  arguraented 
assertion  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  which  title  he 
now  declared  contingent  on  the  continuance  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  temporal  dominion  over  princes.  To  yarious 
princes  of  Europe  he  sent  copies  of  his  book,  by  special 
messengers : — most  of  them  accepted  it  as  a  compli- 
ment :  but  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  archduke  peremp- 
torily refused  the  royal  platitude — which  their  poUtical 

T  2 
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bigotry  should  have  permitted  them  to  receive  with  a 
smile  of  commiseration.*  How  diflferent  was  the  beautiful 
gratitude  of  Matthews,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
actually  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  to  receive  his 
copies  from  the  messenger,  kissed  them,  promised  to 
keep  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  to  read  them 
over  and  over  again — a  memorable  display  of  devotion 
which  he  probably  never  vouchsafed  to  his  Bible.  And 
then  began  the  mighty  battle  of  croaking  frogs,  sing- 
ing their  old  and  everlasting  war-song  in  the  swamps 
of  controversy.  Protestant  divines,  Romish  theologians, 
Jesuits  and  seculars,  scribbled  their  foolscap  with  asto- 
nishing vigour  and  fertility — the  former  under  the  wing 
of  the  royal  bird — not  the  eagle — the  latter  under  the 
cloak  of  Bellarmine  and  Parsons.  The  controversy  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  CathoKcs  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  left  the  ridiculous 
question  about  papal  supremacy,  to  die  that  natural 
death  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  never  fiails  to  extin- 
guish, or  at  leafit  to  render  innocuous,  the  pernicious  or 
absurd  concoctions  of  ignorance  and  craft.^ 

But  James  had  to  do  with  crafty  antagonists — ^veteran 
controversiaUsts,  who  never  scruple  to  resort  to  every 
and  any  expedient  for  the  subversion  of  an  opponent. 
The  reader  is  aware  of  James's  early  connection  with 
the  Catholics,  the  Jesuits,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome, — a  connection  as  insincere  and  crafty  on 
his  part,  as  it  was  crafty  and  calculating  on  the  part  of 
those  who  thought  they  could  entrap  the  Scotchman  into 

1  It  was  foil  of  dissertations  on  the  vials  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  made  the 
French  ambassador  declare  that  the  book  was  ^  the  silliest  and  most  pernicious 
that  was  ever  written  on  such  a  subject** — Boderie,  iv.  302  ;  Lingard,  ix.  79. 

3  Lingard,  ix.  7S,et9eq, ;  Boderie,iy.  319  ;  Win  wood,  iii.  ;  Birch,  298,  «f  teq. ; 
Dalrymple,  Memorials,  p.  13  ;  T1emey,iy.  75. 
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tiieir  treasonable  selieme  against  Elizabeth.  The  in- 
triguera  were  first  punished,  as  we  have  Been — by  the 
utter  failure  of  all  their  schemes  and  machinations.  This 
was  precisely  as  it  ought  to  be  : — ^but  the  craft  and 
tricks  of  the  Scotchman  deserved  punishmeut,  no  less  ; 
and  it  was  now  inflicted,  the  more  intensely  because  iu 
the  very  exultation  of  his  despicable  vanity,  Bellarmine 
published  a  letter  written  by  the  king  himself,  to  Pope 
!31eraent  VIIL,  in  1599,  in  which  he  solicited  the  dignity 
of  ciirdinal  for  a  Scottish  Catholic,  and  subscribed  himself 
— Bmtitudmis  vesirm  ob^ef/ueHiismntis  Jilim,  J,  R, — 
l"  Your  Holiness's  most  obedient  son.  James  R,"  This 
a  stroke  for  which  James  was  not  prepared.  At 
first  he  sank  under  it, — convicted  of  dupHcity  or  perfidy 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  As  his  only  resource  he 
deteiTQined  to  deny  the  fact,  Babnerino,  his  secretary 
at  the  time,  was  sunmioned  before  the  council ;  and 
aft^r  several  examinations,  at  the  last  of  which  the  king 
attended  unseen,  yet  within  hearing,  he  consented  to 
^acknowledge  that  he  had  artfully  procured  the  royal 
signature  to  the  letter,  but  at  the  same  time  had  kept 
his  sovereign  in  ignorance  both  of  its  contents  and  of  its 
address  I  ^  Such  was  the  deed,  and  such  was  the 
infinitely  more  disgraceful  artifice  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  cover  the  humiliation  of  the  *'  Protestant "  King  of 
England,  now  undertaking  to  prove  the  pope  to  be 
Antichrist, 


'  Lingini,  ix.  308.    **  He  CBftlnierSno)  confeaeed  simnkdy^au  was  thought  by 
lllutM  thftt  beet  undei^ktod  tlie  court,  atid   how  timtters  then  wpnt,  to  Itinerate 
f  king  of  such  grosBtieai/' — Ba}four^  ii,  211.     See  Ling&ni'e  eoDduai?e  reutarka 
iMHa  «gaiiiat  the  cz^ibility  of  the  kin^s  detLuil,  and  the  artifice  emitriv^d 
Mi  •stcnipfttton.     Of  course  tliere  is  Dotlimg  wooderful  ia  die  oHgiunl  »]>pU- 
Ito  fbe  pope  :  we  fihaU  aoon  find  a  much  more  moderp  Prole«tatit  king  of 
Etigbnd  k'tiiluig  liitnAelf  to  a  aimiUr  CranBaelioiu 
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Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  smarted 
for  this  madness  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers. 
Blackwell's  example,  in  taking  the  oath,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  among  the  clergy,  and  by  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
these  persons  were  regarded  as  schismatics,  and  were 
refiised  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments  ;  they  appKed  to 
Blackwell  and  the  other  prisoners  in  the  CUnk,  and  ob- 
tained what  the  opponents  of  the  oath  had  withheld. 
Thus  a  schism  was  formed  in  the  suflfering  remnant  of 
the  CathoUc  church  in  England.  The  new  archpriest^ 
Birkhead,  threatened  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  papal  mandate  :  he  was  disregarded  by  the 
dissidents  :  their  resolution  remained  unshaken.  "  Obe- 
dience was  not  the  question,  they  said  :  the  oath  was 
lawful  in  itself :  the  declaration  of  the  pope  was  insuffi- 
cient to  render  it  unlawful.  Irritated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  breves  in  his  kingdom,  the  king  enforced  still 
more  vigorously  the  oath  of  allegiance :  three  priests 
who  refiised  to  take  it,  were  condemned  to  the  gallows. 
The  archpriest  naturally  shrunk  fi-om  the  responsibility 
of  aggravating  the  resentment,  thus  awfiiUy  manifested 
against  his  brethren.  Yet  the  zealots  of  his  communion 
urged  him  to  proceed.  The  more  violent  charged  him 
with  abetting  "  the  Clinkers,"  or  prisoners  in  the  CUnk  ; 
the  more  unscrupulous,  or  reckless,  hesitated  not  to 
carry  their  accusations  to  Rome,  and  denounced  both 
him  and  his  assistants,  as  the  approvers  of  the  oath  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  representations,  deprecating  the 
horrible  consequences  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  compelled 
to  proceed  against  the  dissidents,  and  to  declare  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  faculties." 

The  pecuniary  penalties  for  recusancy  were  rigidly 
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enforced  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  fanatical  Protes- 
tantd,  and  in  1610^  all  Cathohcs  were  ordered  to  quit 
London  within  a  month,  and  all  priests  and  Jesuits  wore 
commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  the  same 
period*  The  Oath  !  The  Oath  !  or  your  money !  was 
the  universal  summons  of  the  legal  footpada  and  high- 
way robbers,  *'  If  matters  proceetl  in  execution  as 
the  Parhanient  hatli  defined,  there  will  be  no  means 
'for  a  Catholic  to  live  in  this  realm.  They  must 
now  pay  for  their  wives  10/.  a  month.  Every  fortnight 
the  justices  are  to  offer  the  oath  ;  which  I  fear,  wUl 
cause  a  number  to  stagger.  All  justices  must  be 
sworn  to  exeeiite  the  laws  against  us.  Men  must 
bring  in  their  recusant  wives  (noblemen  to  the  bishops, 
and  all  other  to  the  justices)  ;  and  so  be  put  in  prison, 
and  iheir  hmbands  shall  have  free  liieri^  to  rellnqtmk 
tkemn 

Strongly  as  w^e  must  abhor  and  denounce  these 
iniquities  on  the  part  of  the  govemment,  still,  can  we 
be  blind  to  the  remorseless  iniquity  of  Rome  and  the 
Jesuit  faction,  for  iJieir  share,  their  uistnimentality 
in  pouring  these  vials  of  wrath  on  the  wretched  Catho- 
Um  of  England  i  They  appealed  to  the  pitiless  Moloch. 
'*  In  the  most  affecting  terms,"  says  the  CathoHc  Ticrney, 
"eight  clergymen,  prisoners  in  Newgate,  described  the 
sufferings  endured  by  themselves  and  their  people,  for 
Uie  refusal  of  the  oath.  They  spoke  of  the  gaols  crowded 
with  inmates,  the  scaffoldB  flowing  vnih  the  blood  of 
victims.  They  implored  the  chief  pastor,  by  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  and  by  the  bowels  of  theii'  Redeemer,  to 
take  pity  on  them  in  their  aflUction,  and  to  specify  those 
paru  of  the  oath  w  hich  rendered  it  unlaw^fiil  to  be  tatken* 

■  Fragment  tA  ah  oHginst  tetUrr  hy  tiiirklicwl,  »)»U(]  Tirrut;j,!r.  77. 
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To  this  appeal,  so  touching,  so  just,  so  reasonable,  no 
answer  was  returned''  ^ 

The  Jesuit  Graston  Pardies  describes  an  experiment 
which  consisted  in  cutting  up  a  certain  insect  into 
various  pieces,  in  order  to  prove  the  independent  and 
organic  vitaUty  of  each  separated  portion,  which  still 
continued  to  move,  after  the  cruel  dissection  ;  and  the 
Jesuit  tells  us  that  "  he  has  often  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment with  much  pleasure/'^  I  believe  that  the  case 
exactly  appUes  to  Pope  Paul  V.,  to  Parsons  and  his 
faction,  in  their  pitiless  conduct  towards  the  Catholics  of 
England.  And  did  they  "  think  they  had  a  good  con- 
science," the  while  ?  God  only  knows  ;  but  I  doubt  the 
possibiUty.  They,  "with  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea, 
excused  their  devilish  deeds." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  making  trouble  in  eventuating 
calamity  for  the  CathoHcs  and  their  clergy,  that  the  bad 

'  Tiemey,  iv.  78.  '<  The  court  of  Rome,  as  Boesuet  observes,  was  a&aid 
lest  explanation  might  overthrow  its  claims  to  temporal  jurisdiction  (Defens. 
Declar.  Cleri.  Gallic,  lib.  viii.  c.  xxiii.)  ;  and  James,  therefore,  was  still  left  to 
upbraid  the  pope  for  a  silence,  as  unwise  in  regard  of  the  government,  as  it  was 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  : — <  In  this  respect,*  says  the  monarch, 
'  he  hath  dealt  both  indiscreetly  with  me,  and  injuriously  with  his  own  Catho- 
lics ; — with  me,  in  not  refuting  particularly  what  special  words  he  quarrelled 
with  in  that  oath ;  which,  if  he  had  done,  it  might  have  been  that,  for  the 
fiUherly  care  I  have,  not  to  put  any  of  my  subjects  to  a  needless  extremity,  I 
might  have  been  contented  in  some  sort  to  have  reformed  or  interpreted  those 
words :  with  his  own  Catholics,  for  either,  if  I  had  so  done,  they  had  been 
thereby  fiilly  eased  in  that  business,  or,  at  least,  if  I  would  not  have  condescended 
to  have  altered  anything  in  the  said  oath,  yet  would  thereby  some  appearance  or 
shadow  of  excuse  have  been  left  unto  them  for  refusing  the  same  ;  not  as  seem- 
ing thereby  to  swerve  from  their  obedience  and  allegiance  unto  me,  but  only 
being  stayed  from  taking  the  same,  upon  the  scrupulous  tenderness  of  their  con- 
sciences, in  regard  of  those  particuUr  words,  which  the  pope  had  noted  and 
condemned  therein.'  (Apologie  for  the  Oath).  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
insincerity  of  James,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  truth  of  these  remarks.** — 
Tiemey,  iv.  78. 

'  De  la  Connoissance  des  Bestes,  p.  90.  <<  J*ay  fait  sou  vent  une  Bomblable 
experience  avcc  bicn  du  plaisir.*'     £d.  Paris,  1 678. 
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pa^ions  of  the  roiigli-iiatured  Pan^ons  were  displayed  ; 
the  rii^al  missioners  of  England,  the  Benedictine  monks 
iu  Spain,  experienced  the  jcaloiis  rancour  of  his  heart, 
in  ceaseless  opposition,  and  he  found  eager  abettors  io 
his  Company.  So  determmed  was  the  opposition  made 
to  these  monks  in  their  design  of  estahlishbg  a  mission 
in  England,  tliat  they  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  for  a  declaration  that  they 
were  competent,  as  monks,  to  preach  salvation  to  the 
Catholics  of  England—a  prerogative  whicli  the  Jesuits 
would  confine  to  themselves  and  those  whom  they  hoped 
to  govern  as  they  hsted.  It  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  monks  :  but  tliis  only  tended  to  increase  their  oppo- 
lation,  and  made  them  louder  in  their  complaints.  They 
appealed  to  the  nuncio.  They  addressed  the  people. 
They  c^ed  on  the  council  of  state  to  interfere  and  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  pi*oposed  miasion  ; — ^and  it 
waa  not  mitil  the  cardinal  aichbishop  of  Toledo,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  several  charges  made  by  the 
Jesuits,  had  pronounced  the  allegations  to  be  false,  and 
the  design  of  the  mission  to  be  meritorious,  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  suspend  their  hostihty,  and  permit 
the  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution,' 

Parsons  was  sinking  into  the  grave  ;  but  he  was  him- 
self to  the  last ;  and  his  last  public  displays  against  his 
own  religionists  was  strikingly  similar  to  the  treatment 
he  experienced  at  Oxford,  out  of  which  he  emerged  a 
Jesuit  The  Benedictines  of  Douay  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Company,  and  Parsons  resolved  to 
"swmdge''  and  "  trim"  them  iu  his  usual  style  of  un- 
measured abuse  and  imputation.  Like  the  woU'  in  the 
fable,  he  said,  **  they  hated  the  Jesuits— that  they  had 
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slandered  the  Company/'  The  fact  was,  that  Parsons 
and  his  Jesuits  coveted  a  monopoly  of  the  mission. 
The  monks  appealed  to  the  pope  in  a  memorial,  proving 
that  the  statements  of  Parsons  were  either  false  or  fri- 
volous ;  and  they  were  fortunate  enough  by  their 
patronage,  at  least,  to  get  a  verdict  from  the  pope,  who 
issued  two  decrees,  confirming  their  estabUshment  at 
Douay, — enjoining  both  parties  to  lay  aside  the  me- 
mory of  past  dissensions,  forbidding  the  Benedictines  to 
withdraw  the  students  from  the  seminaries,  and  prohi- 
biting the  Jesuits  from  dissuading  or  hindering  them 
from  joining  the  monks — the  two  everlasting  bones  of 
contention  among  these  martyr-making  evangelists.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Douay  College,  all  the  seminaries  for  the  sacerdotal 
supply  of  the  English  mission,  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits.  A  certificate  from  the  rectors  was 
required  to  attest  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates, 
and  thus  the  clergy  were  placed  in  subjection  to  the 
Jesuits.     Those  rectors  were  frequently  changed,  and 

1  Tiemey,  iv.  88.  By  way  of  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  these 
men,  take  the  following  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Dr.  Singleton,  a  partisan  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  affair  of  Douay  :  "  You  must  understand  that  the  Benedictines  in 
England  receive,  as  they  call  them,  many  donates  in  England,  and  omit  nothing 
to  make  themselves  populous  and  a  great  multitude,  imagining  to  do  by  numbers 
fduU  they  cannot  by  virtue.  There  is,  at  this  time,  come  over  about  bishops, 
Dr.  Smith  and  Thomas  Moore,  and  another  who  went  away  by  Rouen  to  Father 
Bennet,  a  Capuchin,  to  draw  him  to  their  bend  ....  They  are  desperate  ;  for 
they  give  out  that  they  will  not  return  homeward  to  England  agun,  unless  they 
prevail.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  accompanied  with  my  Lord  Mountaeute's 
letters  (and  God  grant  not  others !),  to  deal  for  the  removing  of  the  fathers  [the 
Jesuits]  out  of  England  ;  and  are  to  make  large  offers,  from  those  which  never 
intend  to  perform  any  of  them,  to  compass  what  they  desire.  These  men  are 
yet  but  at  Paris,  in  their  journey  :  with  them  Mr.  Doctor  Norton  is  to  encounter 
[i.  e.  the  appointed  opponent  on  the  Jesuit  side],  who,  for  that  purpose,  is  either 
gone,  or  to  go  presently,  from  Pont-a-Mousson  towards  Roma  We,  here  in 
Flanders,  provide  to  prevent  their  intended  plots,  by  our  letters  with  the  first 
post." — Apitd  lioTiq/f  iv.  Append,  xl. 
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thus  certificates  were  obtained  from  persons  attesting 
tbe  fitness  of  candidates  whom  tbey  had  never  seen. 
Even  at  Douay,  thoiigli  ostensibly  under  the  clergy,  the 
Jesuits  contrived  to  give  the  law.  It  was  governed  by 
a  Dn  Worthington,  well  known  m  a  blind  and  unyield- 
ing partisan  of  the  Jesuits — a  man  who  bad  placed 
himself  by  a  vow  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  Parsons^* 
and  therefore  w^as  promoted  to  the  government  of  that 
seminary  by  the  interest  and  direction  of  tJiat  Jesuit. 
It  was  a  significant  prelude  of  the  usual  consequences 
when  this  new  president  proceeded  at  once  to  discard 
the  actual  confessor  of  the  house,  and  to  subfitituta  a 
Jesuit  in  his  place.  By  degrees,  the  old  professors  were 
removed,  by  the  direction  of  Parsons  :  the  ajicient  insti- 
tution of  theological  lectures  was  abolished:  youths, 
only  just  emerging  from  their  studies,  were  taken  from 
the  schools  and  thnist  into  the  chairs  of  divinity  ;  and, 
whilst  men,  notorious  for  their  party  predilections,  were 
associated  with  the  president  in  the  management  of  the 

*  Tills  Dr.  WortbiDgtoii,  writing  to  Fatsotw,  in  1  ^97,  thoa  aiin0im«i!fi  the  &ct 
011  which  he  douhilesa  ffpccukted  for  ftdvoocem^tii  :  **  I  appomled  mym\{  Iwo 
joam  for  probation,  to  the  imitation  of  your  Sociatyj  meaning  wid  ptirpofilngj  in 
the  end  of  tli«  same  two  years,  to  bind  myself  by  like  vow  unto  ycmr  reverence, 
m  before  I  liad  done  to  tlie  good  carditml  (Allen]  ;  whii'h  vow,  tliia  laat  feast  of 
Ihc  nine  Su  Thoroni,  1  have  confirmed  (I  thank  God  for  it)  by  vow  and  pro- 
mm  to  Godwin  manu  coB/ci*irti— [in  the  hand*  of  my  eonfeaeorj^  who  waa  tlie 
rector  of  youj*  eotkgc  in  Lou  vain,  who  only  knoweth  thi^my  vow  s&  yet,  and  no 
odier  mortal  creature  *  .  ,  -  Aiid  aa  for  yoQi*  aooepting  of  this  charge  over  me, 
I  tohl  my  Haid  ghostly  father  that  1  would  now  iiguify  it  nnto  youj  and  de«tre 
you  so  to  accept  me,  and  that  I  tnist  tliat,  of  yoor  eharitj',  you  &o  will ;  if  no^ 
I  willf  Botwtthstabdingf  for  Ilk: k  of  yoor  direetionj  endeavour  to  follow  yiUHP 
ii^inatlon,  so  tar  aa  I  eau  learn  it,  io  all  mine  aetbns  of  importance,  lie 
ad  vised  me  to  write  my  vow^  and  keep  it  with  myself;  which  I  hivve  doue^  and 
hen  dedoi^  to  you  the  sum  and  »ab«lanoe  tfaenof.  Now,  in  all  dntifbl 
hmaiJlty,  I  beaeeeli  you,  for  God*i!  eake>  thus  to  accept  me  into  your  portlenlar 
rhargOj  to  direct,  coittmind^  and  govern  me,  as  your  subject  in  God.'*— Orfj^'wa^r 
t^mi  Ttrmrff  v,  Aj^pen^L  v.  During  the  dispute  canccttilng  the  Jemll  ltd  I, 
tlib  Wurthiiigtijn  **  acr^uirrd  liome  uttenviikWe  notoriety,'"  wys  Itkmm^t  v-  p.  A. 
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house,  a  negotiation  was  actually  opened,  or  believed 
to  have  been  opened,  with  a  view  to  surrender  the 
establishment  to  the  Company.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  eflfects  of  these  and  other  inno- 
vations, introduced  under  the  authority  of  this  clerical 
Jesuit,  were  already  exhibited  in  England.  Subjected 
to  no  probation,  trained  to  no  discipline,  the  scholars 
were,  in  many  instances,  dispatched  "with  the  hasty 
gleanings  of  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  instruction,  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  the  mission.^  As  they  came 
without  learning,  so  they  not  unfrequently  came  with- 
out virtue  and  without  rehgion.  Scandals  of  course 
ensued.  The  enemies  of  religion  looked  down  with 
triumph  on  what  was  passing  :  the  adversaries  of  the 
dergy  pointed  to  the  weaknesses  or  deUnquencies  of  their 
brethren,  and,  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  exaggerat- 
ing some  things,  insinuating  others,  carefully  omitting 
to  specify  the  names  of  the  accused,  sought  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  whole  body  of  the  secular  priest- 
hood." Thus  writes  the  CathoUc  historian,  but  I  must 
inform  the  reader  that  by  "  the  adversaries  of  the  clergy" 
he  means  the  Jesuit  faction  in  England.  "Unfortu- 
nately," he  continues,  "they  were  but  too  successful. 
The  CathoKcs,  filled  with  a  vague  suspicion  of  danger, 
gradually  closed  their  doors  against  every  member 
of  the  clergy,  with  whom  they  were  not  personally 

>  Tiemey,  v.  5,  with  authorities. 

s  Tierney,  v.  6.  He  says  that  the  diary  of  Douay  College  furnishes  abundant 
instances  of  this,  and  subjoins  a  few.  ^  John  Farmer  received  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1 605  ;  three  days  later,  he  was  admitted 
as  an  alunmus  of  the  house,  and  received  the  four  minor  orders  :  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  made  sub-deacon  ;  on  the  9th  of  April,  deacon  ;  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  priest ;  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  he  was  dispatched  to  England 
on  the  mission.^—Dtar^,  i.  80,  82,  83.  The  other  instances  are  precisely 
similar. 
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acquainted.  To  increase  the  evil,  Dr,  Worthington,  from 
Douay,  Btill  continued  to  pour  in  his  illiterate  recruits. 
Dimng  the  four  years  ending  at  Christmas,  1G08,  no 
less  than  forty-one  priests  were  sent  on  the  mission 
from  the  single  college  of  Douay  aJone,  It  was  in 
Tain  that  the  archpriest  remonstrated ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  pointed  to  the  misery  with  which  he  was  sm^- 
rounded,  to  his  inahihty  to  relieve  tlie  necessities  of  his 
present  subjects,  and  to  the  danger  of  exposing  men  to 
want^  in  the  midst  of  the  persecution  with  which  they 
were  encompassed.  Month  after  month  fresh  siipphes 
of  useless  labourers  arrived.  Idleness  and  destitution, 
the  necessity  by  which  they  found  themselves  compelled 
to  live  in  the  public  hospitals,  amongst  the  most  disso- 
lute characters^  were  now  added  to  their  other  misfor- 
tunes. A  feeling  of  recklessness  grew  up  among  many 
of  them  :  apostacies  and  immoralities  followed  ;  and  all 
the  evils,  resulting  from  the  degradation  of  its  ministers^ 
seemed  about  to  descend  upon  rehgion." ' 

'  Tieniey,  v,  7»  *■  Cogimtiii*  viver«  in  i^ubtids  hoepitiis,  inter  diBsoktlBsinm  Tito& 
pereoiiftBr— ifem.  ajmd  JWrwy,  One  of  (bese  b*wty  recruits,  ^ho  wna  Admitted  mt 
Douftjr  in  JiiDBj  I  S05jirAfl  ordained  pnett  m  the  folio  wing  De^embery  <uid  soon  ifkr 
scnl  OD  the  minioii,  fell  mti)  the  band^  of  tbo  pursuivmiiB,  &poeiAti«ed,  became  m 
Bcmutt  in  oDe  of  tho  catbcdralsj  committed  an  *^  odious  tvlony  ^* — and  periabed 
on  the  g&lJowa.  «  A  monstrous  scsimda!  it  wrw/'  eays  Birkhiaid,  (ho  arcbprieftt» 
**  jfe*  known  to  yery  few  in  these  parta.  If  he  had  been  relieved  at  tbo  first,  h« 
bad  never  placed  that  part  ;  but  fiDdlug  no  relief  at  all,  be  cou versed  at  the  firit 
with  berettc^  and  amougnt  them  was  debau<^btH3J  and  proLestt'd  at  bis  death  that 
he  waa  never  infectvd  with  that  abominable  sin»  until  he  joined  with  thefn.'' — 
(hi^.  upwi  Tiermey.  But  surely  it  was  not  neceseary  in  thoae  days  to  go  and 
kftm  that  ^  odious  felony  **  and  **  abominable  ain ''  among  the  htrUws,  The  moal 
modem  eunoeitieft  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Potter^a  **  Mhmrm  di  Sdpim 
«k  Mkd^*^  h  c  \W.  I  and  Boirow^s  **  Bible  in  Spain j"  c.  xvii,— **  Heretica'^  hmve 
nothing  to  do  with  theje  instances  It  appears  that  the  Jesuits  b  Ellglaiid 
OKtliged  to  6nge<r  **  the  grteat  gobbets  *'  of  the  eolleelions  made  for  the  tniiiloiieES. 
Wboa  the  pHesta  applied  for  aid,  they  were  told  iliat  tlie  aJma  wire  t»  }m 
b«ilowed  '*  only  upon  the  fotfaet***^  Thia  was  particularly  unfortunalc  if  it  bd 
io  the  abnT«  calamities. 
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Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  aflfairs  more 
wretched  and  desperate !  The  whole  body  of  the 
Catholics  proscribed  and  tormented  by  the  Protestants 
— eager  to  devour  their  substance  and  their  souls :  their 
spiritual  guides  blinded  by  partyism  and  the  spirit  of 
faction — or  fettered  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  name  of  the 
pope — or  sunk  into  that  most  dismal  state  of  humanity, 
when  proverty  loses  its  self-respect  by  consenting  unto 
crime.  Yet  have  all  these  bitter  calamities  been  entailed 
upon  the  CathoUcs  of  England  by  the  missionary  scheme 
of  Allen,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits —  to  restore 
and  "  preserve  "  the  reUgion  of  Rome  in  Britain.  Step 
by  step,  link  by  link,  the  CathoKc  sorrows  of  England 
advanced,  and  were  festened  upon  the  nation,  with  the 
progress  of  the  senseless,  the  infatuated,  the  cruel 
speculation.  It  is  now  high  time  to  come  to  a  right 
conclusion — to  form  a  right  judgment  on  these  historical 
facts,  so  important  in  the  consideration  of  man's  destiny. 
In  truth,  to  those  who  bitterly  have  asked,  and  still 
demand.  Why  are  the  results  of  Christianity  everywhere 
so  inconsistent  with  the  example  of  Christ — the  answer 
must  be  sought — ^not  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ — but 
in  that  endlessly  involved  patchwork  of  sacerdotal, 
ecclesiastical,  or  church-selfishness,  which  has  victimised 
humanity  for  ages.  Who — which  party  will  throw  the 
first  stone  at  this  adulteress  \ 

Neither  persecution,  nor  poverty,  nor  vice  could 
reconcile  the  Catholic  parties  of  England  among  them- 
selves. There  seemed  to  be  the  curse  of  Cain  upon 
the  speculation — the  curse  of  endless  unrest,  bitter 
enmities,  that  pecuhar  rancour  which  is  the  immortal 
child  of  religionism — irrational,  petulant^  reckless.  Again 
the  idea  of  getting  a  bishop  among  them,  and  thus  getting 
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rid  of  Jesuit- Joniination,  rose  up  to  tornieTit  the  seculars, 
III  1606  they  sent  two  deputies  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
the  transaction,  on  which  they  built  the  niost  sanguine 
Lopes  of  deliverance  frora  their  woes, — simply  because 
tlxey  had  not  as  yet  tried  the  experiment.  "  To  Par- 
eons,*^  says  the  Cathohc  historian,  "  to  Parsons  their 
l&rriral  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  all  bis 
designs.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  he  had  adopted 
the  scheme  of  an  archpriest,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  political  object  That  object  had  failed; 
Wames  had  been  quietly  seated  on  the  English  throne ; 
and  ParsonSj  who  had  since  been  seeking  to  propitiate 
the  monarchj  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
ibandon  a  deyice,  inlmded  origmally  to  eirctude  him. 
But  it  is  not  thus  easily  that  men  are  inclined  to  relin- 
quish an  advantage.  If  the  project  of  an  archpriest 
bad  failed  in  its  political  aim,  it  had,  at  leasts  insured 
independence  to  the  body  of  wliich  Parsons  was  a 
member*  To  revert  now  to  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment,  would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  this  inde- 
pendence. It  would  place  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the 
^ other  regulaj^,  under  the  control  of  the  canons ;  and 
would  thus  materially  affect  their  position  and  their 
influence  among  the  Cathohcs  of  England.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  resist  the  application,  which 
Cecil  and  Champney,  the  two  agents,  were  to  make. 
Instead,  however,  of  discussing  their  arguments,  or 
debating  the  subject  of  their  request,  Parsons  resolved, 
im  maal,  to  assail  their  characterSj  and,  if  possible,  to 
[deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  executing  their 
rmission.  With  this  \iew,  therefore,  he  began  by  draw-  i 
ing  up  a  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  the  pope  as  the  ■ 
address  of  the  archpriest^s  agent.     In  it,  he  denounced   ~ 
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the  two  deputies  as  the  enemies  of  religion,  spoke  of 
one,  in  particular,  as  the  calumniator  of  the  Holy  See  ; 
and  concluded  by  praying  that  Cecil,  at  least,  might  be 
immediately  seized  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  security  for  his  appearance,  to  answer 
the  several  charges  that  were  about  to  be  preferred 
against  him.  Other  memorials,  in  the  same  style  and 
from  the  same  pen,  speedily  followed.  As  students,  it 
was  said,  the  parties  in  question  had  been  distinguished 
for  their  turbulence  :  as  missioners,  they  had  been  known 
only  for  their  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  enemies  of  their  faith.  They  were  the  friends  of 
heretics:  they  were  the  agents  and  the  emissaries  of 
heretics :  to  heretics  they  had  already  betrayed  the 
counsels  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  to  heretics  they  would 
again  become  the  usefrd  instruments  of  mischief  unless, 
to  prevent  it,  they  were  now  placed  upon  their  trial, 
and  dealt  with  according  to  justice  and  the  laws.^  It 
does  not  appear  that  Parsons  was  gratified,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  that  of  Bishop  and  Chamock,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  extreme  measures  which  he  here  suggests. 
But  his  principal  object  was  obtained :  the  petition  of 
the  deputies  was  rejected  ;  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  hopes  of  the  clergy  were  once  more  defeated."* 

Still  undiminished  raged  the  furies  of  the  mission. 
It  was  a  night-mare  dream  fearfully  realised — and 
Parsons  was  the  incubus.  The  archpriest  was  placed 
between  his  seculars  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  redoubt- 
able Jesuit  on  the  other — to  the  former  he  pledged 
himself  not  to  consult  the  Jesuits  in  his  government,  as 
the  papal  breve  had  expressly  stipulated — and  yet  to 

1  Panons's  Memorial  to  Paul  V.     The  MS.  is  in  Mr.  Tierney's  poeseflsion, 
and  is  pablished  in  his  History,  v.  Append,  v.  ^  Tiemey,  v.  10,^  teq. 
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Parsons,  it  seems  that  he  turned  as  conscious  weakness 
turns  to  the  terrible  and  remorseless  attraction  of  a 
powerful  but  unsciiipulous  mind,  whose  will  is  indeed 
magnetic^  electric,  that  is,  incomprehensible.  Entrapped 
by  the  fascination,  which  he  could  not  resist,  his  con- 
science, as  usual^  suggested  that  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  his  predecessor,  with  regard  to  Jesuit-consultation, 
might  not  be  binding  on  himself;  and  he  wrote  to 
Parsons  stating  his  *'  doubt "  and  demanding  hu  decision 
in  the  case  of  conscience.  A  "  probable  opinion  "  sped 
,  to  the  conquest.  '*  Parsons  saw  that  the  opportunity 
I  Iiad  now  arrived,  for  which  he  had  long  been  waiting. 
Ill  a  letter,  filled  with  expressions  of  the  warmest  attach- 
ment to  his  correspondent,  he  promised  him  to  ky  the 
matter  before  the  pope,  and  in  due  season  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  result.  In  the  meantime,  he  exhorted 
him  to  dismiss  his  scruples  ;  assuring  him  thatj  by  con- 
sulting the  fathers  in  the  affairs  of  his  office,  he  would 
contravene  neither  the  intentions  of  the  late,  nor  the 
wishes  of  the  present,  pontiff' ;  and  finally  engaged  that, 
if,  by  hi^  conduct,  he  would  prove  himself  a  constant 
adlierent  of  the  societyj  the  latter  would  employ  the 
whole  weight  of  ita  influence  and  of  its  means,  to  sup- 
port him  against  the  efforts  of  lus  opponents/'*  Now 
his  '* opponents"  were  his  own  secular  priests^  so  eager 
to  get  rid  of  the  Jesuits.  **  Birkliead  gladly  caught  at 
the  specious  assurances  of  his  friend,  and  instantly 
agreed  to  adopt  his  suggestions.  A  correspondence  on 
the  aflfaii-s  of  the  clergy  was  now  regularly  opened  with 
the  fathers.  At  home,  the  superior  of  the  Society  was 
consulted  on  all  matters  of  moment :  at  Rome,  every 
letter   and   application   to  the  Holy  See  passed  t^eti 
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through  the  hands  of  Parsons,  to  be  deliver^,  or  sup- 
pressedy  as  he  might  judge  convenient/' — just  as  the 
Jesuit-pupils  and  novices  are  compelled  to  do,  in  their 
little  correspondence !  '^  As  a  confirmation  of  this  &ct, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  same 
custom  of  sending  all  official  communications  through 
Parsons,  existed  during  the  administration  of  Blackwell. 
I  possess  many  of  that  superior's  letters,  which  have 
all  evidently  passed  through  this  channel ;  but  one  in 
particular,  now  before  me,  too  remarkable  to  be  left 
unnoticed.  It  is  addressed  to  Cardinal  Famese,  and  is 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reversal 
of  that  part  of  the  papal  breve,  which  had  forbidden  all 
official  commimication  between  the  archpriest  and  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  dated  on  the  1 7th  of  October,  1 603,  rather 
more  than  twelve  months  after  the  prohibition  had  been 
in  force ;  and  yet,  to  show  how  daringly  the  commands 
of  the  supreme  pastor  could  be  defied,  the  seal  is  actu- 
ally that  of  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  its  address 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Parsons  himself  T'  Again, 
"  About  the  year  1606,  Lord  Montague  had  forwarded 
an  address  to  the  pope,  praying  for  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  This  paper  had  been  entrusted  to  Parsons, 
but  had  not  been  presented.  Montague  afterwards 
heard  and  complained  of  its  suppression ;  and  Parsons, 
who  had  not  only  suppressed,  but  had  also  opened  the 
letter,  declared,  in  justification  of  the  fsLCt,  that  he  was 
consulting  the  safety  of  Montague  (!)  and  had  only  with- 
held the  document  itself,  in  order  to  lay  its  contents 
more  briefly  and  more  effectually  before  the  pope.  It 
is  singular,  however,  if  this  were  the  case,  that  Parsons 
should  have  suffered  two  years  to  elapse,  without  com- 
municating the  matter  to  Montague,  and  that  the  latter, 
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who  received  no  answer  from  the  pope,  should  have 
been  left  acciden tally  to  discover  what  had  occurred."  ^ 

The  clergj^  remonstrated  against  the  coimection 
between  the  archpriest  and  the  Jesuits  :  they  reminded 
him  of  his  engagements,  and  the  raischiefe  that  would 
ensue  from  their  infringement^but  their  remonstrance 
and  their  predictive  suggestions  were  in  vain,  "  Secure 
ill  the  protection  of  the  fathers,  he  thought  that  he 
might  defy  the  expostulations  of  his  own  body ;  and,  for 
some  tinve,  the  mission  seemed  to  have  been  placed  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Society/'^ 

Soon,  however,  the  archpriest  was  again  afflicted  with 
doubts ;  but  now  their  object  was  the  pit  into  which  he 
had  fallen — -Parsons  and  the  Company,  who  said  unto 
him,  "All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if,  &c;*'  His 
conscience  told  him  he  was  "  led  by  the  bhnd."  The 
clergy  resolved  once  more  to  *'  try  "  for  a  bishop.  Par- 
sons foiled  them  again :  after  a  variety  of  small  skir- 
mishing, he  induced  the  pope  to  decree  that  "until 
every  member  of  the  clergy  should  concur,  not  only 
in  petitioning  for  an  episcopal  superior,  but  also  in 
recommending  the  particular  individual  to  be  preferred 
to  that  dignity,  no  proposal  on  the  subject  would  he 
entertained,*'^  If  the  end  of  the  world  depended  on 
such  conditions,  it  would  certainly  be  doomed  to  roll  for 
erer  with  all  its  "  imperfections  on  its  head/'  Neverthe- 
less, a  mission  to  Rome  from  the  clergy  was  resolved, 
touching  the  whole  state  of  affaire— the  abuses  prevailing 
in  tlie  seminaries,  the  ignorance,  incompetence,  and  the 
multitude  of  missioners,  who  only  disgraced  the  clerical 
body,     A  great-grandson  of  tlie  venerable  More,  the 


»  Ti«Rl9X,  V.  14,  ^  ie^«     I   tie^  not  eUte  thai  Mr,  'n«rney  pnblvhes  docii- 
nwftte  va  fcttcfltetion.  *  Ticifiejr,  v.  IS*  »  Ibid.  1 9. 
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celebrated  Chancellor  of  England,  was  associated  with 
the  secular  agent.  When  Parsons  found  that  he  could 
not  prevent  the  mission,  he  resolved  to  play  another 
game,  which  consisted  in  "playing  ofif''  the  miserable 
seculars,  who  could  never  "  cope  "  with  Father  Parsons. 
"  He  now  came  forward  to  greet  the  envoy  on  his 
arrival,  and  to  ofifer  him,  for  the  usual  term  of  eight 
days,  the  accommodation  and  hospitality  of  the  college. 
Smith,  the  envoy,  accepted  the  oflfer,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportimity  to  unfold  the  nature  of  his  commis- 
sion. He  exhibited  his  instructions :  he  explained  the 
different  points  on  which  he  was  about  to  negotiate; 
and  he  besought  the  father  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit,  as  essential  to  the  interest  of  rehgion, 
as  to  the  establishment  of  harmony  among  the  several 
members  of  the  English  mission.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  Parsons,  though  he  engaged  to  support,  was 
really  determined  to  counteract,  the  efiforts  of  his  guest.^'* 
Smith  obtained  an  interview  with  the  pope,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  Church  of  England, 
with  great  truth  as  well  as  earnestness ;  made  some 
impression  on  the  holy  fiither,  and  easily  obtained,  on 
the  spot,  the  confirmation  of  the  prohibition  against 
Jesuit-interference  in  the  government  of  the  archpriest. 
Parsons  was  alarmed :  but  he  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  decision,  and  resolved  to  set  it  at  defiance,  "  with 
feeUngs  of  deep  and  unquaUfied  mortification."  "  Albeit 
I  perceive  ....  that  you  esteem  yourself  bound  to 
have  less  intelligence  with  me  and  mine  than  heretofore, 
in  respect  of  the  late  order,  procured  fi'om  hence  by 
your  agent ;  t/et  do  I  not  think  thai  I  am  any  way 
restrained  from  writing  or  dealing  with  you  thereby." 

*  Tiemey,  V.  21. 
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Thus  wrote  Parsons  to  Biikhead^  tlie  archpriestJ  And 
he  kept  his  word  :  he  "  proceeded  at  once,  vdtii  renewed 
and  undisguised  energyj  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the 
two  envoys.  As  ustml,  his  first  step  was  to  assail  the 
character  of  the  principal  agent.  With  this  vieWy  he 
began  by  composing  two  sets  of  letters,  both  addressed 
to  Birkheadj  but  one  framed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
communicated  to  the  clergy,  the  other  written  under  the 
strictest  injunction  of  secrecy.  The  first  spoke  of  his 
attentions  to  Smith,  and  of  the  harmony  in  which  he  was 
living  with  the  clergyman :  the  second  described  the 
agent  [the  same  man]  in  the  most  unfavourable  terms, 
represented  him  as  the  friend  of  the  appellants,  and  as  a 
person  already  tainted  at  Rome  with  a  suspicion  of 
heterodox  notions,  and,  finally,  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  archpriest  with  the  belief,  that,  in  selecting  tins  man 
for  his  representative,  he  had  committed  himself  to  the 
hands  of  one  who  would  readily  sacrifice  him  to  his  own 
passionate  conceits.  The  object  of  these  and  other 
letters  was  evidently  to  induce  Birkhead  to  recall  Smith* 
and  thus  to  terminate  the  present  negotiation,"'* 

The  man  who  was  acting  this  deceitful  part  had  only 
a  few  months  more  to  run  ere  he  would  appear  for  his 
final  juflgment :  m  about  six  months  more  and  Robert 
Parsons  would  be  dead. 

His  scheme  did  not  succeed  :  the  obnoxious  agent 
was  not  recalled,  *'  Another,  and  it  was  hoped  a  more 
efiectual,  course  was  now  adopted,  A  body  of  slanders, 
written  from  England  by  Holtby»  the  resident  superior 
of  the  Society,  was  eagerly  collected  :  parties  were 
employed  to  watch  the  conversation,  and  to  register 
every  unguarded  expression  of  the  agent ;  and,  while 
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his  writings  were  searched  for  matter  of  cavil  and 
denunciation,  memorials,  charging  him  with  maintaining 
unsomid  opinions,  and  with  holding  secret  intercourse 
with  the  enemies  of  religion  in  England,  were  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  pope."  * 

Whilst  Parsons  was  thus  treasuring  up  his  future 
merits  for  the  laudation  of  the  biographers,  his  men  "in 
England  were  actually  offering  a  bribe  to  the  archpriest 
for  the  purpose  of  detaching  him  firom  the  cause  of  his 
clergy!  Writmg  to  Smith,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1609,  and  speaking  of  the  slanders  with  which  he  has 
been  himself  assailed,  Birkhead  says :  '  Yet,  for  all  this, 
I  am  not  dejected;  for  I  have  no  intention  but  for 
peace.  You  will  not  beUeve  what  fair  offers  have  been 
made  me  of  late,  to  relinquish  you  all;  and  how  weU  I 
should  be  maintained,  in  greater  estate,  &c.  This  hath 
been  offered  to  me,  this  last  term,  by  a  lay  gentleman 
whom  I  will  not  name  :  but,  God  willing,  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  shall  not  remove  me  from  the  course  I  have 
begun,  unless  Paul  (the  pope)  will  have  it  otherwise."^^ 

And  yet,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Aquaviva,  had 
eofpressed  to  Smith  an  unqualified  approval  of  all  the 
demands  in  Htigation — ^and  none  of  the  Company  made 
"  show  of  resistance  " — even  Parsons  himself  still  pre- 
served his  impenetrable  hypocrisy — and  the  duped 
agent  continued  "  to  advise  with  Parsons  on  the  several 
points  to  be  submitted  to  the  pope."^ 

*  Tiemey,  v.  24.  Here  is  a  specimen  by  the  Jesuit  Holtby  to  Parsons 
VLkj  6,  1609.  «  Poor  recosantd  are  still  ransacked  by  the  bishops'  pursuivants. 
One  Finch,  a  priett,  is  jomed  with  them  ;  and  some  four  or  five  more,  no<  yel 
ditcavered,  are  said  to  be  intelligencers  for  the  bishops,  and  to  give  notice  of  all 
they  know :  whereof  Leak  is  named  for  one,  a  principal  factor  for  bi^Mpt, 
with  Mr.  CoUeUm,  Muth,  R.  8,  (Smith)  Buikop,  and  othen.  My  Lord  of  Oan- 
terhury  looketh  daily  for  Tiews  of  R.  S.*t  negotiations."* — MS.  in  Mr.  Tiemey's 
possession.  2  Tiemcy,  v.  26.  ^  Ibid, 
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At  length  the  bitter  conviction  flashed  through  hk 
mind — that  conviction  which  should  be  felt  but  once  in 
a  man's  life — deception  on  the  part  of  those  in  whom 
we  liave  confided  without  resenre,     *'  He  eaw  that,  in 
private  he  was  opposed,  in  pubUo  he  was  crossed  and 
disappointed  :    he  felt  that  the  object  of  his  protended 
counsellor  wa^  to  obstruct  or  defeat  his  mission ;  and  he 
resolved,  at  length,  to  adopt  the  letter  of  the  papal  man- 
date»  and  abstain  entirely  fiom  their  conferences.     For 
the  same  reason,  Birldieatl,  also^  by  a  formal  instrument, 
subsequently  relieved  him  from  his  connexion  with  Fitz- 
herbert  [the   Jesuit*jackall  of  Parsons],  and  thus  left 
him  free   to   pui*sue   his  negotiation  immediately  with 
Paul  himself     But,  unfortunately,  the  power  of  his  op* 
ponents  was  too  active  and  too  daring  to  be  successfiilly 
resisted.     Supported  by  Blanchetti^  the  vice-protector, 
they  were  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  smTound  the  papal 
throne,  and  thus  to  frustrate   every  appeal,  w^hich  he 
addressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  pontiff.     It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  supreme  pas- 
tor: it  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  described  the  miseries 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  ruin  of   their  colleges,  and  the 
disgrace  and  the  scandals  that  wore  hourly  falling  upon 
religion*     Even  to  a  request  that  no  presentations  to  the 
seminaries  should  be  valid,  unless  made  with  the  joint 
consent  of  the  archpriest  and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  no  umwer  was  returned — month  followed  after 
month  ;  memorials  and  audiences  succeeded  each  other ; 
but  the  art  or  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies 
perpetually  intervened  ;   and  when,  at  lengtli,  a  tardy 
dedfiioii  was  pronounced,  it  was  only  to  stigmatiise  the 
subject  of  hb  entreaties  aa  an  innovation — to  tell  him 
j  that*  although  a  trifling  modification  in  the  manner  of 
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obtaining  certificates  for  degrees  might  be  permitted, 
the  other  and  more  crying  evils,  resulting  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy,  and  from  the  reckless  haste  with 
which  they  were  poured  into  the  country,  would  still  be 
maintained."^ 

Only  one  remark  need  I  append  to  this  disreputable 
transaction — and  it  is  this  : — What  we  have  read — all 
these  "  awful  disclosures,"  are  not  items  of  the  Monita 
Secreta,  or  secret  instructions  of  the  Jesuits  so  famous 
and  infamous,  —  but  undeniable  facts,  which,  how- 
ever, 710  item  in  that  book  is  too  bad  to  represent  or 
suggest. 

I  believe  that  Robert  Parsons  has  been  feithfully 
described  in  these  pages,  thanks  to  the  truthftdness  of 
the  Cathohc  historian  who  has  given  the  damaging 
documents  to  the  world.  Nor  has  Tierney  failed,  on  any 
occasion,  to  express  that  natural  indignation,  which  must 
be  felt  at  the  discovery  of  unblushing  falsehood,  and 
that  foul  iniquity  which  shrinks  not  from  the  blackest 
calumny,  to  crush  an  opponent.  Whatever  further  dis- 
closures this  historian  may  have  to  make,  in  the  last 
volumes  of  his  history,  may  confirm,  but  they  cannot 
deepen,  the  disgust  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
feel  with  the  character  of  Robert  Parsons.  "  To  the 
services  of  Parsons,"  says  Tierney,  "  to  his  comprehen- 
sive mind,  and  indefatigable  energy  in  the  foundation 
and  management  of  many  of  the  foreign  seminaries,  the 
world  will  continue  to  bear  testimony,  in  spite  of  all  his 
faihngs.  Yet  his  existence  was  not  necessary  to  the 
greatness  of  his  Order.  Its  glory  needs  him  not :  and, 
without  detracting  either  from  his  merits  or  his  powers, 

^  Tierney,  v.  26,  et  »eq.  Agaiu,  let  it  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Tierney  upholds 
every  statement  with  its  documents. 
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the  disciples  of  Ignatius  may  still  assure  themselves  tliat 
their  body  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he"^  And 
60  we  niiBt,  iti  charity,  hope  and  desiderate. 

Early  in  tlie  following  year  after  the  transaction 
which  we  have  just  read,  this  terrible  man  of  religious 
war  expired.  Death  summoned  him  away  quickly.  No 
scene  is  given  by  the  Jesuits^ — excepting  that  Aquanva 
and  other  members  of  the  Jesuit-aristocracy  paid  the 
veteran  a  visit  ere  he  breathed  his  last.  Had  he  lived 
jtist  a  month  longer,  he  woidd  have  seen  that  king 
whom  he  had  denounced,  Henry  IV,,  murdered  by  a 
fanatic. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  murder  or  the  deposi- 
tion of  Elizabeth  was  ever  the  desire  of  his  heart.* 
There  may  be  critics  who  will  excuse  the  man  by 
**  assuming"  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.     By 


*  Wiawood  wi*ote  to  Cecil  from  Paria  in  1602,  stftting  thai  Chwies  Paget  (the 
Otdu»li^,hat  Bti  opponent  tfl  PaTSons,  as  we  Tmve  r^ad)  had  acquainted  him 
**  that  be  hod  received  an  mfurmndon,  thai  about  the  1  Ith  of  Auguat  there 
departed  trom  Rofoxi  an  EitgUiih  Jfjsui  t,  whose  luune  he  kiiowoth  not,  of  tlic  afe 
tif  thirty  years,  a  Enan  of  good  fashion^  of  a  sangutne  comptejdoD,  a  ^tbw  bewrd, 
of  a  full  quick  ej&  and  middle  stature  ;  who  fiimiahed  bj  the  Spuniih  Kmbae^ 
Mdor  with  ft  sum  of  mooey^  did  take  his  course  towards  England,  with  purpoae 
Uien>  to  attempt  agaiiiBt  her  Majeatie's  person.  He  [Paget]  made  much  diffi* 
eultie  lo  name  his  author  ;  but  because  I  ui*ged  Sir  James  Liiidfie)*,  who  witJim 
&mm  two  days  arrived  to  thit  town  from  Rome,  he  acknowledged  him  to  }>e  the 
IIUIP,  but  so  that  I  would  promise  to  copcea)  \m  imme»  A  a  he  Baith,  Sir  James 
Lifldwy  bAttk  seen  ihc  mt^n,  who  passing  by  Inm  on  a  time,  when  he  was  walk* 
fOf  wftti  Panona  the  Jesuite,  Parsons  willed  bim  to  behold  him  weLl^  and  aaked 
htm  whetlier^  if  he  sliould  meet  that  man  in  England,  he  would  take  liim  foT 
a  Jesuite,"  ,  ,  ,  .  In  anotlier  letter,  d^ted  October  20,  1 GUJ,  Winwood  writes 
aa  follows  :- — **  By  the  means  of  ihe  amhasaador  of  Seothmd^  I  have  spoken  with 
the  partle  [lindH^y]  this  momitif,  from  whom   he  received  the  adferttBemeni 

which  I  sent He  averretli  the  wanns^  by  many  ppotectntiona,  to  be  true, 

•od  addeth  moreover,  timt  Parsona  did  very  earnestly  and  often  dt?*l  with  him 
to  reeeive  that  man  into  hift  company,  whom  ahove  all  other  ximrku  he  nuCctli  In 
Iav»  a  hig^i  now,  and  to  paae  tlirough  Scotland  into  England.**— Wt«iiw<Ni 
MUmmrmU,  L  -112,  d  ^ef , 
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this  assumption,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  they  shift 
the  weight  of  imquity  from  the  man  to  his  cause,  which 
could  suggest  such  atrocious  and  utterly  imscrupulous 
means  to  achieve  its  triumph.  The  zeal  of  Robert 
Parsons  was  displayed  in  endless  endeavours  to  foment 
and  keep  up  an  irreconcileable  enmity  between  the  king- 
doms of  Spain  and  England,  and  thus  to  incite  the 
Spaniard  to  invade  England  and  Ireland.  It  failed  in  the 
issua  He  damaged  the  Catholic  cause  in  England.  He 
damaged  the  reputation  of  his  Company.  Amongst  the 
wisest  men  of  his  own  communion — Cardinal  D'Ossat, 
for  instance — he  passed  for  an  impostor,  as  reckless  and 
desperate,  as  his  scheme  was  ridiculous.  And  his  scheme 
may  be  said  to  have  ruined  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
When  the  Almighty's  elements,  and  the  fleets  and  the 
veterans  of  Britain  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had  crushed 
the  power,  extinguished  the  glory,  and  humbled  the  pride 
of  the  Spaniards,  of  what  consequence  was  it  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  that  "  their  malice  had  neither  bottom 
nor  brink '?" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  much  of  the 
disreputable  conduct  of  Parsons  was  instigated  by  the 
other  Jesuits  of  his  faction.  They  "  stirred ''  him  inces- 
santly, by  reporting  the  obloquy  which  he  had  merited 
among  his  opponents  of  the  other  CathoUc  faction.^ 
The  world  has  been  frequently  the  maker  of  bad  public 
characters  :  friends  and  foes  combine  to  fashion  those 
portents  who,  "  by  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,''  have 
desolated  humanity.  Unfortunately,  in  Robert  Parsons, 
there  were,  originally,  precisely  the  very  elements  adapted 
for  such  a  creation.     The  spirit  of  his  faction  "  brooded" 

1  See  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  cxl.  for  an  instance  of  this,  and  Tierncy's  apposite 
reflection  thereon. 
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over  that  chaos  ;  it  said,  *'Let  there  be  darkfiess'' — and 
mil  was  dark  accordingly.  And,  be  UBual^  his  faction 
helped  to  make  him  riLlicuIous  as  well  as  guilty.  At 
the  death  of  Allen,  they  resolved  to  make  a  cardinal  of 
Robert  ParsonB.  Headed  by  the  Jesuit  Holt,  they  set 
on  foot  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Spain,  signed  by  the 
**  common  sokHers,  labourers,  artizans,  and  pensioners, 
nay,  seullionB,  and  laundresses,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
better  rank  and  quality.  Upon  this,  Father  Parsons 
makes  haste  out  of  Spain  to  Rome  to  binder  it,  as  the 
Jesuits  say  for  him.  When  he  came  thither,  upon  a  day 
set  him,  he  waited  on  the  pope,  and  acquainted  him  how 
the  city  was  full  of  discourse  of  his  being  shortly  to  be 
made  a  carcbnal  ;  and  that  Spain  and  Flandei-s  rung 
with  it  too  ;  and  therefore  begged  of  liini  that  he  would 
not  think  of  making  him  a  cardinal,  who  might  be  more 
serviceable,  in  the  condition  he  was  now  in,  to  the  affairs 
of  England*  The  pope  told  him,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
bad  not  written  a  syllable  to  him  about  any  such  thing  : 
and  that  he  must  not  mind  fooUsh  reports  ;  and  bid  him 
go  antl  mind  his  studies,"^'  The  reader  remomlx^rs  what 
he  haj9  already  read  on  the  subject.  Parsons  was  pro- 
bably a  consenting  party,  at  least  to  the  scheme,  and 
only  •*  overtlid  the  thing,"  as  is  usual  with  overcrafty 
leaders.  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  however,  was  more  in 
the  secret  than  he  fancied.  The  truth  appeared  that  the 
pope  had  received  many  complaints  of  him  fmm  the 
secular  clergy,  and  instead  of  introducing  him  into  the 
sacred  college,  had  some  thoughts  of  stripping  him 
of  the  posts  which  he  already  poasesaed*^    In  fact  he  was 


^  Gee,  IninMiw^im^  U  ;  W&tiott,  <^u^idliUi,  120  -,  Bftjlej  vui.  15S,  Tli9 
pope't  tvy^Xj  ia  givep  even  hy  tho  Jcwiit  More,  HibU  lib.  6,  but  b  Mgnqimv^ 
umlUcd  %  the  oUier  Jefiuit,  ht^Util  '  ChidtDpra,  Btog,  i^mmm§. 
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virtually  banished  to  Naples  by  the  pope,  or  by  his 
general,  as  we  have  seen,  and  he  vainly  petitioned  for 
permission  to  return  to  Rome,  remaining  in  exile  until 
the  death  of  Clement,  a  few  years  after.  This  result 
was  certainly  a  bitter  humiliation  to  the  pride  of  his 
heart ;  "  the  cardinal  elect"  was  overwhelmed  with  gibes 
and  scoffing,  and  doubtless  the  pang  tended  immensely 
to  aggravate  that  rancour  which  he  ever  felt  and  exhi- 
bited against  his  secular  brethren  of  the  English  apos- 
tolate.  The  pope  embraced  his  scheme,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears, had  cogent  reasons  to  reject  its  designer  :  these 
reasons  were  never  imparted  even  to  Parsons  himself — 
though  he  earnestly  craved  the  information — "  who  are 
the  causes,  to  wit,  Spain,  France,  the  pope,  &c., — ^how 
long  it  is  meant, — what  I  may  answer  to  them  that  do 
urge  me  in  that  point.'^*  There  were,  doubtless,  many 
reasons— and  none  of  them  in  the  least  creditable  to 
Father  Parsons. 

Berington,  the  Catholic  priest,  calls  Parsons  "the 
calamity  of  the  English  Catholics.''^ 

The  same  Catholic  authority  gives  the  following 
forceful  summary  of  the  Jesuit's  "  merits  and  powers." 

"  To  the  intriguing  spirit  of  this  man  (whose  whole 
life  was  a  series  of  machinations  against  the  sovereignty 
of  his  country,  the  succession  of  its  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  the  secular  clergy  of  his  own  faith)  were  I 
to  ascribe  more  than  half  the  odium  under  which  the 

*  Stonyhurst  MS.,  apud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  cv. 

5  Mem.  of  Panz.  Introd.  83.  "  So  obnoxious  was  Parsons  to  the  goyenunent, 
that  on  some  of  the  trials  it  was  considered  as  a  criminal  act,  to  have  been 
abroad,  and  have  ireated  and  conversed  with  Parsons.  The  laws  themselves, 
under  an  idea  tliat  his  disciples  would  escape  tlieir  application  if  described  by  the 
common  name  of  priests,  distinguished  them  by  the  appellation  of  JesuiU,  as  in 
the  Act  of  the  27th  EUz."— 76.  G8  ;  Mem.  of  Mis,  Priests^  i.  348. 
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English  Catholics  laboured,  through  the  heavy  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  I  Bbould  only  say  what  has  often  been 
said,  and  what  as  often  has  been  said  with  tmth. 
Devoted  to  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
Koman  courts  he  strove  to  give  efficacy  to  those  preten- 
sions in  propagating,  by  many  efforts,  their  vahdity,  and 
directing  then*  apphcationJ  Pensioned  by  the  Spanish 
monarch,  whose  pecuniary  aids  he  wanted  for  the  success 
of  his  various  plans,  he  unremittingly  favoured  tlie  views 
of  that  ambitious  prince,  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  dared  to  support,  if  he  did  not  first 
suggest,  his  idle  claim  or  that  of  his  daugliter  to  the 
Euglish  throne,^     Wedded  to  the  Society  of  which  he 

I  S««  I\inAerOmiidemtiim0,  \2B,  **  I  shall  tfgmfy  to  hia  Holutess,**  he  my% 
*bcrw  necmary  Jt  ia  that  be  aetioualj  appruheml  t\\m  busiaeea  of  EngLutid^  l«at 
&l  the  Qae«ri*a  de^th  the  couatry  ML  into  wonBC  liiuids  and  \nU>  greater  moon- 
veni43i£es^  should  an  heretical  prince,  whoet^ir  he  may  bt,  obtain  the  jjucciaseloii. 
Be  ihftll  know  tbat  tJi*s  English  Catholics  defijre  a  king  truly  C4ithoIie,  be  he  &n 
E^glishliuui,  A  Seotchtnnn,  or  a  Spaniard  ;  and  tliat  in  this  bueiness,  Uiey  con- 
flto  tbemielvess  u  pnuci pally  dependent  on  his  Holiness/* —  MS.  LeUen* 
Tjlii  he  wrut€  to  Fadier  Holt  iti  I5i*7^  on  hia  journey  from  Spain  to  Rome,  aix 
jean  before  the  deatli  of  EUmheth.—Berin^lon^  26,  Paiwnil  Oatliired  himself 
tlmt  thia  grand  result  woulJ  come  to  peiaa  by  bis  luaeblnatioaft,  and  bad  even 
written  a  worlt  for  the  arganisatiou  of  the  kingdom  of  England  on  the  glorioiu 
eront^  entitled  A  Memorial  for  the  B&ftfrtnaiio^  of  Emjlandf  gathtrcd  and  tei 
dQmi  Irtf  M.  P.  15&6.  "It  eof^tMns  certjdii  notea  imd  adTertiaementa,  which 
might  be  propoeed  in  the  first  parliament  «nd  national  coimcil  of  our  country, 
after  God,  of  his  nurcy,  ^liall  rentxire  it  to  the  CatboUc  fjLtth,  for  the  better 
establtshmcDt  and  prcaerratiaii  of  the  said  religion."  These  are  the  author's 
own  words.  «  He  had  foreiMii  this  CTent,"  says  llerington, «  as  likely  to  happen 
at  na  distant  period,  and  in  eoulidenee  of  hh  own  superior  light»,  Ijad  prepared 
for  it  a  «yitem  of  genernl  instruction*  Ili&  By»tem  compriaea  what  may  regard 
l^ie  whole  body  of  the  people,  then  the  cbtirch  establishment,  ajid  finally  the 
laitj,  ia  the  Hng,  lordg^  and  eommona.  But  ttier«  is  little  in  it  that  attests  any 
cnlat^gomoiii  of  mind  or  jufit  comprehenajcm  of  the  mbject.  They  ire  the  ideas 
«r  euch  a  mind  as  Father  P^rmmfi  will  be  ondervtood  to  have  pooaeaved — ^narrow, 
arrogmt,  monaatte."— H  antcA,  83. 

*  BmA  Cmfprmct  ahcmi  lA<  next  S^t^ece$m0n  to  iht  Cr<i*m  0/  £»^^nd^puhh'^d 
b$  Jl  Dfttmmt  1593.  **  Tlicre  is  soiEeient  proof,"  layi  Berf^gtoa,  "  that  P^- 
■Qoa  waa  Ibt  anthor  of  thia  work,  wHtteu  with  a  view  to  establiih  the  SpAttish 
tho    claim  of  the  St'ottiih   king.     It  appe«r^  to  h^ve  Wett 
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was  a  member,  he  sought  her  glory  and  pre-eminence  ; 
and,  to  accompUsh  this,  it  was  his  incessant  endeavour  to 
bring  under  her  jurisdiction  all  our  foreign  seminaries, 
and  at  home  to  beat  down  every  interest  that  could 
impede  the  aggrandisement  of  his  Order.^  Thus,  having 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  many,  he 
infused  his  spirit,  and  spread  his  maxims ;  and  to  his 
successors  of  the  Society,  it  seems,  bequeathed  an  admi- 
ration of  his  character,  and  a  love  of  imitation,  which 


rmd  in  nmiiiscript  by  Cardinal  Allen  and  many  others,  who  highly  approved 
the  contents,  subscribing  to  ^e  doctrines,  <*  that,  as  the  realm  of  England  wu  a 
JUf  of  the  Holy  See,  it  principally  regarded  the  pope  to  settle  its  succession  ;  and 
ti»t  it  was  never  lawftil  for  a  Catholic,  under  any  pretext,  to  support  a  Protec- 
tant pretender  to  the  throne."  Thus  wrote  Sir  Francis  Engleileld  in  1596,  who 
had  been  formerly  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  but  who  now  resided  in  Spain,  and 
was  the  confidential  friend  of  Father  Parsons.  He  gives  his  judgment  on  the 
Book  of  Succettion,  asagns  the  motives  for  the  publication,  and  repliea  to 
objections.''— JIfiSf.  Letlen, 

'  In  his  '^  Memorial  for  a  Reformation  in  England,"  Parsons  having  first 
insisted  on  the  restitution  of  abbey-lands,  as  a  conscientious  obligation,  after- 
wards proceeds  to  maintain  that  it  would  not  be  *^  convenient  to  return  them 
again  to  the  same  Orders  of  religion  that  had  them  before."  ^  It  may  be  so,^ 
he  says, "  that  many  houses  and  families  of  that  Order  of  St  Bennet  or  St 
Bernard,  or  of  the  monastical  profession,  though  in  itself  most  holy,  will  neither 
be  possible  nor  necessary  in  England,  presentiy  upon  the  first  reformation  ;  but 
rather,  in  place  of  many  of  tiiem,  good  colleges,  universities,  seminaries,  schools 
for  increasing  our  clergy,  as  also  diven  hotuei  of  othtr  Ordert  that  do  deal  more 
in  preaching  and  helping  of  aouls.  ...  By  this  manner  of  restitution,  the  Church 
of  EIngland  would  be  furnished  again  quickly  of  more  variety  of  religious  Orders, 
houses,  abbeys,  nunneries,  hospitals,  seminaries,  and  other  like  monuments  of 
piety,  and  to  the  purpose  for  present  good  of  our  whole  realm  [more]  than  ever 

it  was  before  the  desolation  thereof there  might  be  planted  now,  both 

of  these  and  other  Ordera,  according  to  the  condition  of  those  times,  lesser 
houses  with  smaller  rents  and  numbers  of  people,  hiU  toith  more  perfeeHon  of 
rrformatwnf  edification,  and  help  to  the  gaining  of  aouls  than  before  ;  and  those 
houses  might  be  most  multiplied  that  should  be  seen  to  be  most  profitable  to 
this  effect,"  pp.  57,  63,  64.  Instead  of  the  knights  of  Malta  he  would  have 
''some  other  new  Order  erected  in  our  country  of  rdigious  knights,"  p.  79. — 
Tiemey,  iv.  App.  ccx.  The  drift  of  all  this  into  the  gulf  of  Our  Coti^ny,  is 
amusingly  evident  Parsons  is  said  to  have  been  twenty  years  in  compiling  this 
book,  which  was  finished  in  1596,  but  it  was  not  published  till  some  years  after 
his  death.    Gee  published  it  in  1690.— See  Bayle,  viii.  156. 
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has  lielped  to  perpetuate  dissensions,  and  to  nmke  ua,  to 
this  tlay,  a  divided  people.  Ilis  writings,  winch  were 
numerous^  are  an  exact  trauBcript  of  his  mind*— dark, 
imposing,  problematical^  seditious.  To  confirm  the  fore- 
going statement,  and  to  proye  its  truth,  I  select  the 
following  passage  from  a  contemporary  author,  and  an 
honest  man  :  — '  Father  Parsons/  he  says,  '  was  the 
principal  author,  the  incentor,  and  the  mover  of  all  our 
garboils  at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  short  space  of 
nearly  two  years  that  he  spent  in  England,  so  much  did 
he  irritate,  by  his  actions,  the  mind  of  the  queen  and  her 
ininisters,  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  first  severe  laws 
were  enacted  against  the  ministers  of  our  religion,  and 
those  who  shoiUd  harbour  them.  He,  hke  a  dastardly 
soldier,  consulting  his  own  safety,  fled.  But,  being 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  never  ceased,  by 
publications  against  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republics 
or  by  factious  letters,  to  provoke  their  resentment.  Of 
these  letters  many  were  intercepted,  which  talked  of  the 
invasion  of  the  realm  by  foreign  armies,  and  which 
roused  the  pubhc  expectation.*  Incensed  by  his  work 
on  the  Succession,  and  by  similar  productions  on  the 
affairs  of  state,  under  the  semblance  of  (k  cause  that  now 
seemed  just,  our  magistrates  iise  up  in  vengeance 
against  us,  and  execute  their  laws.  They  exclaim,  that 
it  IB  not  the  concern  of  religion  that  busies  us  ;  but 
tliat,  under  that  cloak,  we  are  meditating  poUtics,  and 


'  <■  Atacm^  thm»  *le«mit«^  Uius  mtddetiljr  hot  and  cold/  myt  Wataoo,  ^  one, 
who  e»Ueth  hiniMif  JhaKy,  having  of  long  time  been  tog«thir  wrth  Geimrd» 
ifiOtbeT  J««utt,  often  lii»|>ering  uuderhjuidj  and  bf  mi  Miftf w,  wMi  m  wofdiipfiil 
Inright  to  li»¥c  won  liim  to  (h€ir  *  Bje '  [Plot],  to  hwe  stood  for  the  l*dy 
iB&ntA  ;  promifliD^  f^i^ftt  and  tmm^  hoiicrtutible  adTmccmeDts  onto  him^  if  he 
wmld,  on  the  Sptniftrd'e  behmlt  . .  .  "—W(^9m  to  ^  Ltyrdt  nf  iAe  CimM^ 
A  Of,  S,  160S,  Slate  Paper  Office  ;  mpad  Tiernej,  iy.  App.  L  See  «w«*,  p*  15B* 
of  thp  preeimt  volomer^ 
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practising  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Robert  Parsons,  stationed 
at  his  ease,  intrepidly,  meanwhile,  conducts  his  opera- 
tions ;  and  we,  whom  the  press  of  battle  threatens, 
innocent  of  any  crime,  and  ignorant  of  his  dangerous 
machinations,  undergo  the  punishment  which  his  impru- 
dence and  audacity  alone  deserve.'  These  are  the 
words  of  John  Mush,  taken  from  a  work  published 
by  him  in  Latin,  and  which,  in  the  name  of  the  English 
clergy,  was  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VIII."* 

Nor  must  we  forget  how  true  to  its  beginning  was 
the  whole  career  of  this  extraordinary  man.  If  the 
doctors  of  Oxford  sent  forth  the  exasperated  serpent,  it 
certainly  did  not  depend  upon  them,  that  he  did  not 
utterly  demolish  the  Church-establishment.  It  did  not 
depend  upon  their  eflTorts  or  powers  of  resistance,  that 
his  schemes  failed  in  the  issue.  To  the  last  he  bitterly 
stimg  his  opponents,  and  "  by  continual  pubUcation  of 
books  he  did  no  great  good  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  noted  professors  thereof;''^  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  first  part  of  his  Book  of  Succession, 
namely,  that  which  treats  of  the  "  Chastising  of  Kings 
and  proceedings  against  them,'"  was  reprinted  just 
before  the  time* when  King  Charles  was  beheaded; — 
the  reprint,  by  Robert  Ibbotson,  being  entitled  "  Several 
Speeches  made  at  a  Conference,  or  Several  Speeches 
deUvered  at  a  Conference,  concerning  the  power  of  Par- 
liaments to  proceed  against  their  king  for  misgovern- 
ment.''^     And  by  another  curious  after-stroke,  the  same 

1  Berington,  tU  anteet^  26,  29.  s  Wood,  Athense  Oxon.  ii.  68. 

'  Wood,  ii,  71.  Dr.  Barlow's  note  on  a  spare  leaf  before  the  title,  says  : — 
^  This  base  and  traitorous  pamphlet  is,  verbatim,  the  first  part  of  Doleman 
(Parsons  was  the  man  mider  that  name)  touching  succession  to  the  crown. 
These  nine  speeches  (as  here  they  call  them)  are  the  nine  chapters  in  Doleman. 
And  this  was  printed  at  the  chai^  of  the  Parliament,  £30  being  paid  by  them 
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book  was  reprinted  in  1681,  "purposely  to  lay  open 
the  autltor's  pernicious  doctrines^  in  that  jiuicture  of 
tirac  when  the  Parliament  was  zealously  bent  to  exclude 
James,  the  Catliollc  Dnke  of  York,  froni  the  Imjierial 
Crown  of  England/'*  Tims,  to  friends  aa  well  m  foes, 
long  after  ho  sank  to  his  rest,  was  Robert  Parsons  an 
affliction — himself  ''naught  advantaged,  missing  what 
he  aimed/* 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  the  man 
— in  spite  of  the  still  enduring  dissensions  amongst  the 
Catholic  parties  of  England,  so  recklessly  aggravated, 
if  not  b€^n  by  Parsons^^in  spite  of  the  just  denuncia- 
tions which  he  has  received  by  all  who  have  not  been 
blinded  by  that  "  necessity  "  which  will  induce  men  to 
praise  their  most  unprincipled  leaders — Parsons  is  com- 
plimented extravagantly  in  an  epitaph — the  last  sentence 
of  which  is  per  omnia  viriuHs  edcmpla  iranseyit — "  he  was 
a  pattern  of  viitue," — and  Dr.  Oliver,  a  strong,  or  rather, 
a  weak  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  scruples  not  to  apply  to 
Robert  Parsons  that  text  of  the  Bible  whicli  says ;  **  The 
eye  of  God  looked  upon  liim  for  good,  and  lifted  him 
up  from  bis  low  estatCj  and  exalted  his  head  :  and 
many  have  wondered  at  liim,  and  have  glorified  God*"^ 

to  the  printer  «ii  ptrpehtam  eorwm  tf/imfom.'^—  Woody  tU  aniia.  The  tiltc  to 
lli«  ftiit  pMt  of  the  origins]  la,  in  il«  «  more  parti  cqIai*  **  form^  ab  follows : 
«  The  fiwt  part  doclaretb,  by  many  proofe  and  afgrnncnis^  that  the?  neitt  pro- 
pinqtiity  or  anccatry  of  blood  alone,  though  it  were  certainly  known,  yet  it  la  not 
mlB^fp*  to  \h}  ftdmittod  to  a  crowM,  wttbom  otlier  ^^ondttions  and  cbcunistane^ 
wwfM%&  to  l>c  found  also  m  the  person  pretcmdent." — £d.  1601. 

*  Colkteti0fi%  Parmm*f  p»  102.  Parson*  wba  boned  in  the  church  of  tbe 
Homan  CoUogp,  near  «hia  bosom  friend"  Cai^inal  Alkn,  and  a  very  long 
f?plti^b  «fta  engraved  on  hb  lomb,  celebnittng  hta  €xptoit«,  aa  to  tlii*  erection  of 
ettUfSMkand  bis  booU  ;  ilating  that  he  waa  »  almijt  wmfyf  «)«ajB  n^t,  alwsjra 
nnMi^  Hirougb  Uie  midit  of  tlue  flune  of  the  moat  dansnvnn  oonfliot^a  man 
aUKfy  fcekkw  of  bi4  mjgbty  aoul.**    In  1 6S7,  the  floor  of  the  church  fell  in.  aad 

fOh.   lit.  X 
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Certainly  if  Parsons  was  the  author  of  the  infamous 
Kbel  called  "  Leicester's  Commonwealth/'  though  many 
may  wonder  at  him,  few  have  any  reason  to  glorify  God 
thereanent — among  the  latter,  however,  Dr.  Lingard 
seems  disposed  to  be  classed.  Speaking  of  Leicester, 
the  doctor  says :  "  In  1584,  the  history  of  his  hfe,  or 
rather  of  his  crimes,  was  published  in  a  tract  entitled, 
at  first,  *  Copy  of  a  Letter,'  &c. ;  but  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  It  was 
generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Parsons,  the  cele- 
brated Jesuit :  but  whoever  might  be  the  author,  he 
had  woven  his  story  with  so  much  art,  had  descended 
to  such  minuteness  of  detail,  and  had  so  confidently 
appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  hving  witnesses  for  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  that  the  book  extorted  the  belief 
and  the  applause  of  its  readers.  Edition  after  edition 
was  poured  into  the  kingdom,  till  the  queen  herself  came 
forward  to  vindicate  the  character  of  her  favourite.  She 
pronounced  the  writer  '  an  incarnate  devil,'  declared 
that  of  her  own  knowledge  (it  was  a  bold  ejrpression) 
she  was  able  to  attest  the  innocence  of  the  earl ;  and 
ordered   the   magistrates  to  seize   and  destroy  every 

Parsons's  skull  and  bones  were  uncovered.  His  skull  was  found  to  be  remarkably 
larger  "than  that  of  others  ordinarily  be,and  there  were  all  his  teeth — ^not  one  want- 
ing.''— 0/itfr,  p.  1 62.  In  truth,  he  was  a  savage  biter.  Oliver  calls  ADen  the  boeom 
friend  of  Parsons,  as  above :  but  Berington  qualifies  the  ''soft  impeachment ;"  he 
says :  "  the  misfortune  was  that,  naturally  easy  and  unsuspicious,  ADen  permitted 
the  artful  Parsons  to  gain  too  great  an  ascendancy  over  him,  an  ascendancy 
which  the  crafty  politician  took  care  to  cement  by  rendering  his  pecuniary  ter- 
vices  absolutely  necessary  to  Allen  (!).  Yet  before  his  death  Allen  had  forfeited 
the  goodwill  of  the  Jesuits.  « Beginning  to  leave  the  road  in  which  he  had  long 
walked  (while  devoted  to  the  Society)  the  thread  of  his  designs  and  of  his  life 
was  at  once  cut.'  Thus  writes  Agazarius,  tlie  Italian  rector  of  the  Roman 
College,  to  Father  Parsons,  relating  similar  judgments  on  others  who  were 
alienated  from  the  Society,  3fS.  LeUers."— Berington,  37,  et  teq.  The  reader 
remembers  a  aimiUr  judgment-dealing  by  Parsons,  against  Cardinal  Toledo,  for 
not  b«»lng  hearty  enough  in  the  cause  of  the  Jemiit  faction  of  England. 
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copy  which  could  be  discovered.*  But,  if  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  could  silence  the  tongues,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  reason,  of  her  subjects.  The  accompUshed 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  took  a  diflTerent  course.  He  attempted 
a  refutation  of  the  Ubel.  But  with  all  his  abilities  he 
sank  under  the  task  ;  he  abused  the  author,  but  did  not 
disprove  the  most  important  of  his  statements ;  and  the 
failure  alone  of  so  able  a  scholar  and  contemporary  will 
justify  a  suspicion,  that  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the 
book,  than  he  was  wilUng  to  admit,  and  more  of  crime 
in  the  conduct  of  his  uncle  than  it  was  in  his  power  to 
clear  away."^  The  book  was  commonly  aacribed  to 
Parsons  ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  received  the  materials 
from  Lord  Burghley.  Dr.  Thomas  James  expressly 
affirmed  that  Parsons  was   the   author.'     The  Jesuit 


1  Dr.  Lingard  gives  a  note  on  this:— ^' Such  interposition,"  he  taySf** in 
favour  of  a  subject,  may  appear  extraordinary  ;  but  the  queen's  letter  of  thanks 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Slirewsbur}',  for  the  attention  which  they  had  paid  to  Leicester 
at  Chatsworth,  is  still  more  so.  In  it  she  almost  acknowledges  him  for  her  huM- 
hand,^^  "  We  should  do  him  great  wrong  (holding  him  in  that  place  of  favour  we 
do)  in  case  we  should  not  let  you  understand  in  how  thankful  sort  we  accept  the 
same  at  both  your  hands,  not  as  done  unto  him,  but  to  our  own  self,  reputing 
him  as  another  ourself.*'  This  is  the  doctor's  proof  for  the  three  words, 
"  almost,"  '<  acknowledges,"  and ''  husband ! "  So  that  a  queen  who,  like  Elizabeth, 
should  throw  such  beautiful  heartfulness  in  her  compliroental  thanks  to  her 
subjects,  becomes  **  ahnost "  convicted  of  marriage  on  every  occasion  :  so, 
when  Alexander  the  Great  used  the  same  compliment  respecting  his  friend 
EpKesHon,  he  ''almost  acknowledged  him  for  his  husband ! "  The  queen  copies 
Kmg  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  doctor  thereupon  represents  her  like  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  worshipping  his  mistress  under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  I 
When  Anne  Vaux,  writing  to  Garnet,  signed  herself  "  Tour's,  and  not  my  own," 
does  the  doctor  think  «*  she  almost  acknowledged  him  for  her  husband  !  **  The 
incident  above  alluded  to,  was  when  the  mother  of  Darius  saluted  £phcstion, 
mistaking  him  for  Alexander.  In  her  confusion  at  tlie  error,  Alexander  re- 
assured her,  saying,  «  It  matters  not,  for  he  also  is  Alexander. ^^  Vol,  Maximtu, 
lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  For  Anne  Vaux's  letter,  see  ant^,  p.  164,  note.  Certainly  the 
Queen's  anxiety,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  defend  a  servant  whom  she  believed 
innocent,  should  not  be  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime  or  a  sign  of  guilt. 

'  Lingard,  viii.  288,  et  seq.  '  Jesuits'  Downfall,  55  ;  Bayle,  viii.  155. 
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denied  it :  but  he  also  denied  the  Book  of  Succession, 
and  everything  else  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
own  amongst  the  monsters  of  his  brain.  The  outside 
leaves  of  the  libel  were  green,  and  hence  it  was  generally 
called  Father  Parsons's  Green-coat} 

Such  was  Father  Parsons  :  but  the  Jesuits  are  lavish 
in  their  praise  of  him,  notwithstanding.  They  worship 
the  arch-deceiver  himself — viridem  cdtibrum  —  and 
glorify  his  cheats  and  disguises — meritamque  vestem. 
According  to  the  Jesuit-<?rf  OUver,  "  Father  Robert  Par- 
sons crowned  a  Ufe  of  usefulness  by  a  death  precious  in 
the  sight  of  Grod.  From  his  dying  bed  he  dictated  letters 
to  his  brethren  of  the  Society  in  England,  and  to  the 
archpriest.  Dr.  George  Birkhead,  hresilmig  seraphic  peace 
and  charity.  In  sentiments  of  melting  piety,  he  surren- 
dered his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1610."^  And  yet,  the  truth  is,  that  the  letter 
which  Parsons  wrote  to  Birkhead  is  precisely  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  specious  and  calumniating  deceiver, 
and  not  without  the  usual  samples  of  "falsehood  or 
equivocation,  or  both," — words  which  Mr.  Tierney  justly 
applies  to  passages  in  that  letter  of  the  sinking  Jesuit,  to 
the  archpriest,  his  "  very  good  friend.'' ' 

It  may  be  expedient  for  "  religious "  partisans  to 
represent  the  death  of  their  leaders  in  the  best  possible 
light : — ^but,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which  we  have  read, 
to  apply  Oliver's  praise  to  Robert  Parsons,  is  to  conse- 
crate falsehood,  dupUcity,  equivocation,  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  injustice  in  calumny — it  is  to  exalt  vice, 
and  verily  to  leave  virtue  to  "  its  own  reward." 

»  Bayle,  ut  anUa,  2  diver,  Collect.  162. 

3  See  the  letter,  in  Tierney,  v.  Append,  xi.,  March  20,  1610.    Parsons  died 
on  the  1 5th  of  April. 
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His  age  was  sixtj-foiir  :  he  had  been  m  the  Company 
six-and-tliirty  years,  during  which  period  he  waa  inces- 
santly macliinating  iigainst  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
his  country,  and  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  rival  niis- 
sioners  of  his  own  communion,  as  fiercely  as  with  the 
abominated  heretics,  connected  with  those  who  liad 
origmaUy  '*  swindged  "  and  "  trimmed "'  him  at  Oxford — 
simpieu^  duntajtat  et  unmn, 

Pai-sons  left  his  flaming  mantle  to  his  bretliren  :  if  Ida 
''expectation  perished  witli  him^"  his  fuUowei's  still  con- 
tinued to  *'  work  mischief/*  Nothing,  perhaps,  more 
plainly  evinces  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  mean  thau 
the  fact,  that  the  pope  thought  peace  was  likely  to 
prevail  "  now  tljat  Father  Parsons  was  dead  ; ''  ''  but  the 
spiiit  which  hu  had  created,"  says  Mr.  Tierney,  '*  stiJl 
survived."'  His  faction  stiU  "prosecuted  mattei^  as 
hotly  as  ever  :  *' — the  Jesuits  aimed  at  complete  domi- 
nation, and  never  would  they  cease  to  stu*  up  strife  as 
long  as  there  was  an  obstacle  to  bo  removed^  or  a  boon 
to  be  gained.  Tedious  beyond  measure  would  it  be 
to  enlarge  on  the  contention,  bitter  animosities,  dis- 
gracefid  machinations,  which  worried  the  English  mis- 
sioners.  For  ten  more  years^  amidst  general  relaxation 
of  discipline  throughout  the  mission,  the  clergy  continued 
vigorously  to  press  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  but  they 
were  as  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  would 
have  no  bishop  in  their  "  snug  little  farm  "  of  England. 
At  length,  in  1620,  the  clergy  gained  the  upper  hand  at 
Borne,  and  the  pope  was  pleased  to  signify  his  consent 
that  a  bishop,  or  somctliing  like  one,  should  be  given  to 
the  English  Church*  Thns  foiled  in  their  opposition  at 
Rome,  the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans  resolved,  as  a  last 


^  Tiernevj  v.  2B» 
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resource,  to  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  English  monarch. 
Through  the  agency  of  Toby  Matthews,  perhaps  also  of 
Gage,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  they 
contrived  to  frighten  James  with  a  false  and  exagge- 
rated account  of  the  jurisdiction  about  to  be  established 
in  his  dominions.  It  was  said  that  a  large  number  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  was  immediately  to  be  ap- 
pointed ;  that  they  were  to  bear  the  titles  of  the  ancient 
sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  London,  and  other  appro- 
priated locaUties  not  in  partihus  infidelium ;  and  that, 
thus  invested  with  the  distinctive  appellations,  they 
would  soon  encroach  on  the  more  substantial  prero- 
gatives of  the  national  prelacy.  The  Scotchman  shrewdly 
penetrated  the  Jesuit-manoeuvre,  and  his  chancellor  said 
he  was  "  afraid  that  Toby  would  prove  but  an  apocry- 
phal, and  no  canonical,  intelligencer — acquainting  the 
state  with  this  project  for  the  Jesuits\  rather  than  for 
Jesus\  sake  ; "  *  nevertheless,  the  scheme  took  effect ; 
and  he  denounced  the  proposed  measure  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  prerogative,  solemnly  declaring  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  CathoUc  bishop  should  never  be 
admitted  into  the  country.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
was  earnestly  requested  to  interfere  :  he  compUed  to 
humour  the  king,  and  wrote  to  Spain's  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  stating  the  royal  objections  to  the 
measure.  The  Jesuits  and  their  partisans,  always  on  the 
alert,  were  ready,  on  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  to  follow 
up  the  machination  with  a  memorial.  They  covered  the 
deception  already  practised  on  the  king,  with  additional 
misrepresentations,  among  the  rest,  that  James  had 
solemnly  pledged  his  royal  word,  in  case  the  measure 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  not  only  to   pursue 

»  CabaU,  292  ;  Tiernev,  v.  90. 
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the  bishop  himself  unto  death,  but  also  to  revive  every 
former  severity,  to  which  the  Catholic  religion  and  its 
professors  were  obnoxious.  Thus  they  frightened  the 
pope,  in  his  turn,  after  stirring  the  conscience  of  the 
king's  prerogative  ;  but  the  pope  acted  more  wisely  than 
the  king :  he  ordered  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  representations.  Still,  so  confident  was  the 
£Etction  as  to  the  success  of  their  scheme,  that  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  England  was  requested  to  nominate  a 
person  for  the  office  of  archpriest.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  clerical  party  made  representations  to  the  chancellor, 
for  the  information  of  the  king,  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  proposed  appointment.  The  Archdeacon  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  legation,  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  chancellor,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  clergy,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
faction,  who  had  calculated  on  the  hostihty  of  James,  an 
assurance  was  at  length  obtained  from  the  minister, 
stating  that  the  monarch  had  spoken  from  misinfor- 
mation, pointedly  alleging  the  Jesuit-representations 
before  given  ;  but  declaring  that,  "  should  a  prelate, 
without  pretensions  of  this  kind,  and  intent  only  on 
a  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties,  be  privately  commis- 
sioned by  the  pope,  no  objection  would  be  raised,  and  no 
notice  would  be  taken  of  the  appointment."  Dr.  William 
Bishop  was  forthwith  appointed  "  Vicar- Apostohc  "  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  nominally  "  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon,  in  partibtis  infideliwnr  ^ 

*  Tiemey,  v.  90,  tt  scq.  The  Latin  words  above  mean  "among  the  infideb," 
and  constitate  the  Roman  fiction  to  get  rid  of  the  incongruity  in  appointing  a 
bishop  or  *'  vicar-apostolic  "  (which  is  something  like  a  bishop)  to  a  See  which, 
in  reality,  does  not  exist,  according  to  the  law  or  custom  or  prerogative  of  parties 
in  the  land.  It  was  an  ingenious  invention  ;  and  noUiing  could  exceed  in 
elegance  the  fine   sounding  titles    of  the   vicars-apostoUc,  titles  which  were 
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This  actual  reception  of  one  of  the  biggest  Umbs  of 
Antichrist,  by  King  James,  is  apt  to  startle  the  reader 
without  explanation.  The  fact  is,  that  for  some  time  before, 
James  was  eagerly  striving  to  marry  his  son  to  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Spain — of  course  a  downright  papist 
and  follower  of  Antichrist.  A  "  dispensation  "  from  the 
pope  was  absolutely  necessary  to  join  in  holy  matrimony 
a  CathoUc  to  a  heretic.  It  had  first  been  stipulated  that 
the  orthodox  opponent  of  Antichrist  should  not  himself 
appear  in  the  negotiation  :  but  James  was  so  impatient 
of  delay,  by  reason  of  the  poUtical  advantages  in  view, 
that  he  dispatched  Greorge  Gage,  a  Cathohc  gentleman, 
to  Rome,  with  letters  to  the  pope  and  two  of  the 
cardinals,  whilst  his  &.vourite,  Buckingham,  employed, 
for  the  same  purpose,  Bennet,  the  very  same  priest  who 
was  negotiating  for  a  bishop,  as  agent  of  the  seculara 

Beleeted  from  the  claasic  map  of  the  Orbis  Veteribus  CognUta,  or  the  Worid  as 
Known  to  the  Ancients.  Chalcedon,  Trachis,  Melipotamns,  and  other  inTisible 
^towered  cities  "  of  the  olden  time,  might  entitle  their  episcopal  bearer  to  the 
yery  laborious  hononr  of  governing  a  district  in  the  Anglo-CathoUc  Church — 
cheap  titles  well  befitting  men  whose  **  honours  "  brought  them  no  pay  whatever 
beyond  the  usual  pittance  of  the  mission.  In  my  youth,  I  heard  of  such  a  poor, 
but  most  worthy  and  laborious  bishop,  who  frequently  carried  home  in  his 
pocket  a  pennyworth  of  potatoes  whereon  to  make  his  meal.  And  he  did  not 
think  that  any  better  lot  than  he  enjoyed  was  necessary  to  ^  maintain  the  dignity 
of  religion** — though,  assuredly,  much  might  have  been  superadded  to  the 
^  revenues  "  of  that  worthy  bishop,  without  in  the  least  dimini^ng  *^ihe  digni^ 
of  religion."  Since  then,  things  have  somewhat  changed.  Our  Catholic  ^vicars- 
apostolic  **  now  call  themselves  Inshcpt  of  this  and  that  **  district  **  of  England, 
«nd  ^ere  is,  or  was  very  lately,  much  talk  of  a  Catholic  "  archbishop  ** — ^aU 
signs  of  certain  decay — yea,  the  very  prophecy  of  doom.  In  connection  witii 
the  old  foreign  tities,  I  may  state  that,  once  upon  a  time,  there  applied  to  the 
pope  a  certain  inhabitant  of  some  village  in  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor,  craving  a 
'*  dispensation."  The  <<rule  "  required  that  he  should  apply  to  <<  his  bishop."  Now 
ho  had  no  bishop  to  apply  to,  until  it  was  found  that  an  EInglisli  Catholic  bishop 
was  ea-titkd  to  his  village—m  paHibus  ii\fidelium :  so  the  pope  sent  him  to 
England,  and  the  modem  Tolemachus  found  his  Ulysses  somewhere  in  the 
**  Northern  District  "  —  the  worthy  Dr.  Pons  wick,  I  believe.  This  is  a 
*«  tradition." 
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This  waa,  indeed,  a  fortunate  coincidence ;  and  it  waa 
made  the  most  of,  as  may  be  imagined — and  very  pro- 
perly too : — the  pope  insisted  on  the  mitigation  of  the 
penal  laws  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  dispensation 
— and  never  waa  a  dispensation  more  charitably  bar- 
tered. James  at  once  complied — pardons  for  recusancy 
were  gianted  for  a  term  of  five  yeai*s — and  the  remorse- 
Ic^ss  prisons  gave  up  their  deati  to  attest  that  the  most 
vigorous  orthodoxy  sometimes  expires — ^  crucified  by 
expediency,  the  most  unscrupulous  Jew  that  ever 
existed.  Disgusting  as  was  the  cause,  still  the  result 
was  delij^htfuL  It  was  a  breathing  time  for  all.  The 
agreement  of  the  marriage  between  the  heretic  son  of 
England,  and  the  Catholic  daughter  of  Spain,  was 
actually  arranged  in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
that  a  *'  vicar-apostoUc  "  was  first  wedded  to  the  forlorn 
lady  of  the  Cathohc  Church  of  England.  It  was  on  that 
very  memorable  occasion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham — assuming  the  names  of  John 
Smith,  and  Thomas  Smith — went  on  a  pOgrimage — like 
the  obedient  son  of  Isaac  from  Canaan — in  quest  of  a  wife 
in  the  Padan-aram  of  Spain — ^as  though  his  canonical 
father  had  said  to  hmi  ;  '*  Take  thee  a  wife  tlience 
of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  gi*audmother'a  brother 
ofiheffiith.'^  It  proved  a  failure,  as  all  the  world  knows 
— but  with  that  same  pilgrimage,  as  far  as  the  fixture 
Clmrles  I.  was  concerned,  began  that  cliain  of  events 
wliich  ended  with  giving  a  martyr  to  the  ''  Protestant  " 
calendar  and  Church-service  of  England.  In  truth,  the 
Puritans  were,  and  had  been,  long  wide  awake,  and  they 
shook  their  heads  when  they  heard  of  tliis  transaction — 
and  well  they  might,  according  to  the  flinty  principles 
they  gi-asped  and   inculcated — ^when  they  hcaid  tliat 
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the  young  prince  and  Buckingham  had  induced  Bang 
James  to  write  another  letter  to  the  pope,  styUng  Anti- 
christ, "  Most  holy  Father  " — and  when  they  were  told 
"  that  the  pope,  being  informed  of  the  duke's  inclination 
and  intention,  in  point  of  religion,  sent  imto  him  a  particu- 
lar bull  in  parchment,  for  to  persuade  and  encourage  him 
in  the  perversion  of  the  prince/'^  These  rumours  were 
prospective,  the  "  shadow  of  coming  events  :" — but  their 
immediate  result  was  soon  apparent.  No  sooner  was 
the  expedient  match  broken  off,  when  a  petition  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  king's  conscience,  denoimcing  the 
CathoUc  clergy  as  the  "  professed  engines  of  Spain,"  the 
laity  as  a  body  of  traitors,  and  praying  for  instant 
execution  of  the  laws  against  the  miserable  scapegoats, 
ever  fooled  or  torn  by  the  wolves  of  faction.  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  Formerly  the  king  had  said  :  "  As  for 
a  toleration  of  the  Roman  rehgion,  as  Grod  shall  judge 
him,  he  never  thought  nor  meant,  nor  never  in  word 
expressed  anything  that  savoured  of  it " — ^but  still  was 
toleration  agreed  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  expedient 
marriage.  And  now,  in  the  present  squall,  he  said  that 
"  the  increase  of  popery  was  as  thorns  in  his  eyes  and 
pricks  in  his  sides " — and  promised  strictly  to  enforce 
the  infamous  laws,  in  deference  to  the  clamours  of 
party  : — the  latter  expediency  was  more  imperative  than 
the  former,  but  it  was  not  in  the  least  more  respectable. 
And  the  second  state  of  the  CathoUcs  was  decidedly 
worse  than  the  first,  precisely  because  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, sanguine  hopes  frustrated,  gave  an  additional 
pang  to  the  stern  realities  of  grinding  oppression.  What 
a  lesson  !     And  there  let  us  leave  it.^ 

1  Coke,  i.  15J. 

=  Timicy,  v.  1.V2  ;  Coke,  i.  l(j*2  ;  Ruahworth,  f.  101 ;  Liiigard,  ix.  21P. 
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The  sons  of  the  Catholics,  sent  abroad  "for  their  educa- 
tion," fiired  little  better  than  their  parents  at  home. 
These  youths  were  sent  abroad  in  spite  of  the  laws 
which  inflicted  such  severe  penalties  for  the  transgres- 
sion. They  paid  a  stipend  for  the  support  of  their  chil- 
dren, varying  from  30/.  to  100/.  yearly.  When  these 
youths  departed  they  changed  their  names,  and  ever 
after  adopted  an  alias  whenever  expedient : — at  first 
to  evade  the  law,  and  afterwards  to  mystify  their  pro- 
ceedings and  correspondence  in  those  times  of  peril — 
The  Jesuits,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  trial  of  Garnet,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Parsons  and  Campion — and  taxed 
their  invention  to  the  utmost  in  the  application.  "  What's 
in  a  name  1"  was  a  very  important  question  in  those 
days — ^particularly  as  conscience  might  be  taxed  to  select 
one  which  would  require  the  fewest  falsehoods  to  keep 
up  the  deception. 

The  English  Seminary  at  Rome  had  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  transferred  to  the  Jesuits.  Jealousy  and  dissatis- 
fection  were  the  result  among  the  seculars,  who  natu- 
rally considered  the  transaction  as  a  reflection  on  the 
clerical  body — an  undue  elevation  of  a  rival  Order  at 
their  expense, — as  a  step  which  would  ultimately  tend 
to  convert  both  the  institution  and  its  funds  into  a 
fruitful  source  of  aggrandisement  to  the  Company.  With- 
out recapitulating  what  has  already  been  narrated,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  usual  irregularities  crept  m,  expanded 
unchecked,  and  were  suflered  to  creep  out,  when  the 
burly  Parsons  went  to  his  last  accoimt,  leaving  no  one 
equal  to  himself  in  the  whelming  art  of  browbeating, 
whereby  the  cry  for  reform  is  sometimes  "  put  down." 
The  Jesuit  Owen  succeeded  Parsons  in  the  rectorship  of 
the  house.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  experience. 
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predilections,  of  lofty  notions,  and,  of 
>Mtf$^  v"^  ui  ardent  attachment  to  the  various  interests 
/i£  luts  Order.^  To  these  qualifications  we  must  add,  the 
spirtc  of  peculation,  traffic,  and  that  misappropriation  of 
the  funds  which  Mariana  long  before  lajshed  so  severely. 
He  made  the  English  Seminary  a  tavern  for  his  Com- 
pany, where  the  members  might  always  make  themselves 
comfortable,  for  months  together.  A  procurator  of  their 
missions  had  free  quarters  in  the  establishment,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  "  paid  his  fere  :''  he 
kept  his  horse  in  the  college-stable,  had  his  cellars  in  the 
coUege-vineyard,  to  store  his  vintage.  Father  Owen 
paid  his  husbandmen  out  of  the  college-fund,  and  very 
often  treated  them  to  dinners  and  suppers.^  "In  1611, 
Owen  purchased  and  stocked  a  large  farm  on  Monte  Por- 
zio,  near  Rome,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  city  with  cattle,  com,  wine,  and 
fruit,  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  whole  property 
was  vested  in  the  fathers  of  the  English  mission,  of 
which  Owen  was  the  prefect :  but,  to  avoid  the  duties 
payable  to  government,  this  was  partially  concealed; 
the  stock,  when  brought  to  market,  was  represented  to 
belong  to  the  seminary  ;  and  the  horses  and  servants, 
employed  in  its  conveyance  and  sale,  were  lodged  in  the 
college,  and  entertained  at  its  sole  expense.^' ^  This 
abuse  was  attended  with  vast  expenses — ^to  the  English 
Seminary  ;  and  the  result  was  embarrassment,  insol- 
vency. Legacies  had  been  obtained :  the  number  of 
scholars  had  been  diminished  by  more  than  one-third — 

>  Hemcy,  v.  94.  et  aeq. 

3  «  Summarium  de  comipta  Collegii  An^licaiii  adininistratiouc/' — MS,  apud 
Tiemeyf  v.  96. 

'  Tiemey,  ut  antett.  Ho  gives  a  Taliiation  of  the  cxpcnacs,  from  an  original 
document. 
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yet  ill  the  courga  of  a  few  years,  it  was  found  that  a 
debt  of  no  less  than  nine  thousand  crowns  of  gold  waa 
pressing  upon  the  resources  of  the  housc.^ 

The  Jesuits  did  not  stop  there  :  there  was  a  neces- 
sity upon  thcnij  wliicli  they  coidd  not  shake  off — though 
niin  manifestly  impended,  "  Intent  on  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  lx>dy,  it  became  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  the  superioi^s  to  secure  it  amongst  the  scholars 
entrusted  to  their  care.  With  this  view^  the  more  pro- 
mising members  of  the  establishment  were  invariably 
sdected  m  the  objects  of  their  attention.  Every  art  of 
favour  and  flattery  was  employed  to  win  the  affections 
of  these  parties  ;  and  every  means  of  obloquy  was 
adopted  to  depress  the  clergj^,  and  to  exalt  the  Jesuita, 
in  their  estimation.  Prayers  and  spiritual  exercises 
were  then  brought  into  action  :  doubts  and  scruples  on 
the  subject  of  vocation  were  suggested  ;  and  an  invita- 
tion was  at  length  given  to  them  to  abandon  the  pre- 
sent object  of  their  pursuit,  and  to  inscribe  their  names 
in  the  lists  of  the  Society,^  If  they  withstood  these 
solicitations,  neglect  and  persecution  followed  them 
through  the  remainder  of  their  course  : — if  they  yielded 
to  the  wishes,  and  engaged  to  join  the  ranks,  of  the 
fathers,  distinctions  and  privileges  were  sure  to  mark 
their  career  i^ — impunity  for  almost  every  ti-ansgression 


^  Tiem^,  Ml  anUot  with  Joeumental  vtmcheis. 

'  "  Hm  mtlcme  Mmo  tmtuweto^  el  novitiorum  iiiixiii%  por  commcais&tios^  el 
blftitdlliftaj  pCT  scrupuloa  €t  auinu  imiLietftU^  per  iQcietatM  l&nd^  aliomini^ue 
t«l%io9onim  et  seeeuLaHimi  eaccrdotuni  >itupeim,  md  ▼ocatiom^m  aipencmdAm 
dltpodtiBi  inleigti  BcptimiuM  Ln  ^Lrttuolibas  e  JtL^rdtiU  detinentur,  qtufi  cum  optima 
«l  fUilpift  ant,  ek  U^men  ?n.ttoi>e  dftDtor^  ut  ad  Societfttis  iagpoaimu  plnrtmoA  in- 
Dam  electJQ  HOti  itetaA  vte  i^rotKiiulur  ;  imbp  adeo  Aame  novam 

^ffU  Jknglkam^  dtc.,  1 625,  c.  L  p.  fl.    f>rig.  MS,  fonnei*(j  bcliNiging  |o  ibe  ooUc^ 
md  now  in  the  powpwiap  of  Hr«  Tiemey . 
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waa  ensured  to  them,  and  fistcilities  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies  were  accorded,  from  which  their  less  com- 
pliant brethren  were  carefully  debarred.  The  ky- 
Inrothers  of  the  Company  employed  about  the  house, 
were  permitted  to  insult  them  :  they  were  the  butt  of 
gjetieral  contempt — oppressed,  abused,  shunned,  excluded 
en  all  occasions.^  Even  in  their  studies  they  were 
thwarted — ^almost  always  excluded  from  the  public  dis- 
putations. Expulsion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  an 
easy  process  in  such  a  government — judging  from  the 
hct  that  a  student  of  Douay  was  expelled  by  the 
Jesuits  merely  for  exhorting  his  associates  to  become 
secular  priests,  rather  than  Jesuits,  contrary  to  the  des- 
tination of  the  seminary.^  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
diat,  under  such  circumstances,  few  would  be  found  to 
resist  the  temptations  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Of  forty-seven  persons  who  left  the  college,  during  the 
seven  years  immediately  preceding  1623,  fourteen  only, 
of  tlie  most  incompetent,  were  added  to  the  body  of  the 
<iei^y  :  the  remaining  tliirty-throe,  after  obtaining  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  their  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment,  passed  at  once  to  the  novi- 
«iato  of  the  fathers."^ 

^  ^  l^tnim  Societatis  coadjutores,  qui  famulorum  officia  obeimt,  pcrmittuntur 
<4(*i*H*l»  tt^Miltiirc  .  .  .  lUud  quod  maximd  clericos  dejicit,  est  dedecus  smnmuin 
qnt>  M  ^N^logio  lioc  afiiciimtur  clerici :  illos  cnim,  le\'i8siinis  de  causis,  non  soliim 
>fw>»f^  <*(  fAOtiK  iloprimunt,  uti  jam  dictum  est,  sed  ita  etiam  contemptot  reddunt, 
ntttlt  ipM^nnw  <*niworUo  omnes  in  coUegio  abhorreaot,"  kc^Ut  ntprhf  46,  53, 9,% 
*k  ^V  Jl^  ^^ 

'  t^ftt^n  ^vw  tlw  Douay  Diary,  15tli  Dec.,  \G22.—AptKl  Tiemep.  The 
iittiftn<  "^m*  MiKM^l^r  hmiight  under  the  notice  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Jesoitn 
^»frr  <wtTtfM^1W^  «iA  fjix^  Hw  student  a  testimonial  of  good  morals  in  ether  retpecU, 

■  Thwt  v.  Ttv<W4naU  pn«rated  by  the  agent  Rant,  to  the  protector  of  the 
TYiW^rm .^  '»?*»s.  ^^mkO*  own  copy  in  Mr.  Tiemej^'s  possession.  **I  hare," 
v^-.  Vi  TSp'^cN, ''  ^v  <4her  lists,  all  agreeing,  in  almost  every  particular,  with 
•«  .     '  -  '  <kV  2^1  ^^K  ^  w^vii  molandioly  account  of  the  qualifications,  corporeal 
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Was  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  long  before, 
in  1619,  the  clergy  had  memorialised  Pope  Paul  V.  on 
the  subject,  boldly  and  plainly  denouncing  the  practices 
of  the  Jesuits,  their  cruel  spoliation  of  that  Naboth's 
vineyard — the  support  of  the  English  mission.  "  On  the 
other  hand,''  they  said  to  the  pope,  "  we  have  found  by 
long  experience,  that  the  Jesuits  rather  had  regard  to 
domestic  convenience,  and  were  far  from  being  service- 
able to  the  clergy  in  that  office  ;  which  plainly  appeared 
from  their  continual  practising  upon  the  students,  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  institution,  wherein  they  were 
engaged  by  oaths,  and  bring  them  over,  either  to  the 
Society,  or  to  some  other  rehgious  order.  This  kind  of 
practices  being  detected  by  St.  Charles  Borromeus  (of 
pious  memory),  among  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  care  he 
had  committed  his  seminary  at  Milan,  he  removed  them, 
and  gave  the  whole  government  up  to  the  clergy.  But^ 
we,  alas !  not  a  little  unfortunate  on  this  account,  have 
been  obliged,  now  several  years,  to  submit  to  all  the  in- 
conveniences of  that  economy,  not  only  in  the  seminaries 
of  Rome  and  Spain  (which,  though  instituted  for  the 
benefit  and  propagation  of  the  clergy,  are  now  become, 
as  it  were,  only  noviceships  for  the  Society),  but  even  in 
that  seminary,  which  was  founded  and  carried  on  by  the 
labours  and  blood  of  the  clergj-/'^ 

and  mental,  of  most  of  the  fourteen  who  became  members  of  the  clerical  body 
[priests  of  the  English  mission].  Three  were  incapacitated  for  labour  by  want 
of  health  ;  one  was  epileptic  ;  one  had  been  rejected  by  the  fathers,  on  account 
of  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  three  others,  besides  one  of  the  preceding,  were 
utteriy  di.squalified  for  learning  ;  and  two,  whose  abilities  were  of  a  better  order, 
were  not  intended  for  the  English  mission,  but  were  beneficed  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Thus  there  remained  but  four  in  seven  years,  whose  services  were 
reaUy  available  for  the  purposes  of  their  original  destination."  Of  course  the 
whole  extract  in  the  text  is  from  Tiemey,  v.  97,  et  $eg.  I  have  added  to  his  text 
from  his  notes  in  the  original,  which  I  have  also  quoted. 

>  See  the  whole  Memorial  in  Tiemey,  v.  Append,  xxxv.  All  the«e  proceedings, 
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The  English  students  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
systematic  oppression  of  the  Roman  Seminary.  When 
Bennet,  the  agent  of  the  clergy,  went  to  Rome,  the  scholars 
who  were  suflFering  from  the  partiality  or  the  resentment 
of  the  Jesuits,  waited  upon  him,  stated  their  complaints, 
explained  the  condition  of  the  college,  and  resolved  to 
seek  redress  by  an  appeal  to  the  pope.  The  pope  enter- 
tained their  petition,  and  decreed  a  visitation  of  the  col- 
lege. A  prelate  waa  appointed  and  authorised  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  its  administration.^ 

It  was  not  Ukely  that  the  gathering  storm  should 
burst  on  the  Jesuits  unprepared,  or  without  an  eflFort  on 
their  part  to  avert  destruction.  A  consultation  ensued 
at  the  Tusculan  villa,  where  the  general  resided,  and  the 
first  resolution  was  to  induce  the  protector  of  the  mis- 
sion. Cardinal  Famese,  to  prevent  the  approaching  inves- 
tigation. ''  When  this  failed,  another  scheme  was 
adopted.  A  paper,  extoUing  the  government  of  the 
fathers,  and  asserting  the  groundlessness  of  all  com- 
plaints, was  prepared  and  presented  to  each  student 
for  his  signature.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the 

perhaps,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  adage  :— 

^  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas, 
And  less  fleas  to  bite  'em, 
And  those  fleas  have  less  fleas, 
And  so  cui  infinitum.^* 

Or  perhaps  better  thus :  **  Wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  is  in  many  brandies  thereof 
a  depraved  thing  :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats  that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house 
some  time  before  it  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the  badger 
who  digged  and  made  room  for  him  :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed 
tears,  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that 
^ose  which  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are  <'  «ict  amantes  tine  rivaii/*  admit  no 
rival  in  their  selfish  schemes,  are  many  times  unfortunate  ;  and  wfiereas  they  have 
aU  their  time  sactifioed  to  thetnselves,  they  become  in  the  end  themtelvet  tactifices  to 
ihe  inconttaney  of  fortune^  whose  wvnge  they  thougJu  by  their  tdf-mtdom  to  ha/w 
pinitmedy  Thus  wrote  Bacon  ;  it  implies  exactly  to  the  Jesuits  ;  the  sequd  will 
soon  rapidly  evolve  the  decrees  of  retribution.  ^  Tierney,  v.  100,  and  note. 
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majority,  some  from  fear,  others  from  affection,  at 
once  subscribed  the  docmncnt,  and  were  thus  effectnallj 
precluded  from  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  house. 
Fifteen  of  the  students,  however,  out  of  a  total  of  fortj- 
fire»  had  the  courage  to  refuse  their  names*  These 
were  immediately  separated  from  their  companions ;  a 
mark  of  degradation  was  placed  on  them  ;  and  a  reso- 
lution was  forthwith  adopted  to  destroy  their  eyidence 
against  the  superiors,  by  charging  them  with  sedition. 
Threats,  flattery,  or  abuse,  ertorted  many  of  the  signa- 
tures to  the  counter-petition :  but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  affair  was  that  the  Jesuits  committed  them- 
selves by  overdoing  the  deed  of  self-approbation.  In 
its  original  state^  the  paper  made  the  subscribers  express 
their  approbation  of  the  government  of  the  fathers^  for 
twent^f  years,  and  in  each  of  the  two  colleges  of  Rome 
and  St.  Omer.  Subsequently,  it  was  recollected  that, 
of  the  students,  few  had  been  at  St*  Oiuer'a  at  aU,  and 
scarcely  any  could  speak  of  Rome  for  so  long  a  period  : 
— the  passage  was,  therefore,  expunged.  The  visitation 
began,  proceeded  slowly,  and  was  cut  short  by  the 
midden  and  unexpected  death  of  the  pope,  Gregory  XV, 
In  his  successor,  Urban  VIII.,  the  Jesuits  had  one  of 
their  earliest  friends  and  patrons.*  When  the  order  for 
the  visitation  was  renewed,  an  important  alteration  was 
effected  At  the  request  of  the  Jesuits,  the  former 
visitor  was  superseded,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
an  ardent  friend  to  the  Company — appointed  at  the 
nomination  of  the  superiors  themselves ;  and  the  in- 
vestigation proceeded  exactly  as  may  be  supposed  when 
party-reporters  undei^take  a  "job,"  with  eyes  and  ears 
expressly  contrived  for  the  occasion.     This  visitor  waa 


vot.  ni. 
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required  by  his  duty  to  stand  between  the  parties  : — 
he  at  once  sided  with  the  Jesuits — and  boldly  showed 
the  spirit  within  him.  He  should  have  tried  to  establish 
peace  on  the  foundation  of  justice ; — ^he  at  once  defended 
tho  Jesuits  and  rebuked  their  accusers.  He  would 
listen  to  no  justification  whatever — nay,  on  the  most 
important  point — ^the  mission,  he  said  "If  the  &thers 
had  enticed  the  students  to  the  Company,  they  were 
vmrranted  in  the  proceeding :  if  they  had  sent  only  the 
refuse  of  the  seminary  to  join  the  clergy  on  the  mission, 
the  clergy  should  pray  that  God  would  raise  up  worthier 
members  to  the  secular  body.  The  abuse  which  the  su- 
periors had  constantly  lavished  on  Bennet,  Eellison,  and 
others,  was  deserved  : — ^the  revolting  slanders,  by  which 
they  had  sought  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  students 
against  the  clerical  body,  were  a  legitimate  means  of 
reminding  them  of  their  own  fi*ailty,  and  cautioning 
them  against  criminal  excesses.^  Even  the  partialities  of 
the  fathers  were  not  without  their  merit — ^they  a£forded 
the  scholars  an  opportunity  ofvirtue,  and  were  intended  as 
a  preparation  for  that  missionary  career,  in  which  patience 
would  so  often  be  required."^  This  last  contrivance  was 
certainly  a  kind  provision  in  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to 
enable  the  poor  wretches  of  the  clergy  to  meet  the 
"  providential ''  cakmities,  "  the  vials  of  Wrath  *'  which 
the  Company  poured  on  the  mission.  The  winding  up 
of  the  visitation  was  atrocious.  Charge  upon  charge  he 
heaped  on  the  recusant  students.  "  Of  their  turbulent 
and  seditious  behaviour,  he  declared,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.     They  had  complained  of  the  superiors — they 

'  Mr.  Tierney  quotes  the  original,  and  says  :^"  I  purposely  omit  tiie  slanders 
from  motives  of  decency." — v.  104. 
'  Narratio  Causae,  ut  aupra  ;  Tiemey,  y.  104. 
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condemned  the  govenimeiit  of  the  house — they  had 

'  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Bcnuetj  the  inveterate  enemy 

of  the  Company,  to  eject  the  fathers  from  the  estabhsh- 

mant ;  and,  however  he  might  otherwise  be  incHiied  to 

[spare  their  character  and  their  feeUngs,  in  the  present 

instance  he  was  deteimined  to  sacrifice  every  milder 

consideration^  and  to  deprive  them  for  ever  of  the  means 

of  disturbing  the  seminary*     It  was  m  vain  that  they 

[wserted  their  inuocence,  and  denied  the  imputation  thus 

(cast  on  their  intercourse  with  Bennet.     In  the  evening, 

their  sentence  was  pubUcly  read  in  the  refectory.     Five 

ware   condemned   to   l)e  expelled :    two^  though  their 

oDurse  was  imfinished,  were  ordered  to  join  the  musimi 

in  Engtmid ;  and  the  rest  were  united  in  one  body,  and 

subjected  indiscriminately  to  a  cotirse  of  penance  in  the 

college*     On  the  following  morning,  the  fivOj  one  of 

them  only  just  recovering  from  a  fever,  and  all  without 

either  money,  or  clothes  adapted  to  the  approaching 

riaason,  took  their  departure  from  the  seminary.'**    And 

[lest  they  should  find  an  asylum  in  Douay,  the  protector 

wrote  to  KeUison  informing  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and 

cautioning  him  not  to  admit  them  into  that  seminary.^ 

This  is  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  every 

;dam  of  the  world,  and  finally,  their  suppression  by 

Ithe  pope  himself : — it  is  only  one  specimen  of  their  own 

^conduct  towards  their  ovm  people  ;  and  ere  you  read  of 

tlmt  terrible  thunderbolt  of  crusliing  retribution  which 

shattered  the  Company  of  the  Jesuits,  you  will  have 

been  prepared  to  adore  that  Providence  which  must 

pmiiah,  as  weU   as  reward* — here  below,  as  well  as 

h^Mfter. 

Appeals  to  Rome  from  England  ensued  :  by  the  pope 


>  Tlerocgr,  v,  104. 


s  Ibid,  V,  105. 
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a  new  investigation  was  appointed,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Propaganda,  to  which 
tribunal  the  pope  had  referred  the  matter,  decreed  that 
the  students  were  to  be  honourably  removed  to  Douay, 
and  concluded  with  a  serious  admonition  to  the  Jesuit- 
rector,  as  to  his  conduct  towards  the  students,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  expulsion.  For  the  fixture  no  student, 
educated  on  the  foundation,  was  to  enter  any  religious 
order  or  company,  without  special  Ucense  fi-om  the  pope  : 
each  scholar,  on  his  admission,  was  to  take  an  oath  to 
that  effect,  and  to  be  ready,  at  the  command  of  the 
protector  or  the  Propaganda,  to  take  orders  and  return 
to  England  on  the  mission.^  These  mandates  corrected, 
or  were  adapted  to  correct,  many  of  the  existing 
abuses;  but  what  did  the  Jesuits  ever  care  for  man- 
dates ?  The  crying  abuses,  peculation,  spoliation,  and 
trafiBic  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  were  covered  with  a 
prohibitory  mandate,  and  the  Jesuits  went  on  as  usual — 
though  of  course  the  animosities  of  the  English  evange- 
lists were  considerably  expanded  by  this  aflFair,  in  order 
to  promote  their  trials  on  the  mission. 

Meanwhile  the  Company  was  possessed  of  immense 
leverage  in  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  They  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Venice  in  1606.  Paul  V.  had 
.  excommunicated  that  repubhc  for  refusing  to  give  up  two 
priests  accused  of  horrible  misdemeanours,  and  deUvered 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  This  was  said  to  violate  the 
"ecclesiastical  immunities,'^  and  the  pope  came  down 
with  his  excommunication.  The  Venetian  Senate  for- 
bade the  instrument  to  be  published  in  their  dominions 
—declaring  the  sentence  unjust  and  illegal — enjoining 
all  ecclesiastics  to  disregard  the  papal  anathema,  and 

*  Tierney,  ubi  supra. 
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continue  their  spiritual  functions  notwithstanding*  The 
Jesuits  upheld  the  papal  mandate,  which  was  affixed  to 
five  churches  during  the  night,  and  they  preached 
up  obedience  to  the  censures.  The  doge  summoned 
them  before  him  :  the  Jesuits  pei-sisted  in  their  determi- 
nation to  comply  rigidly  with  the  papal  injunction.  The 
consequence  was,  their  expulsion  from  Venice  ;  and  the 
fathers  took  their  departure,  amidst  the  execrations  of 
the  multitude  assembled,  according  to  Fra  Paolo  ;  but 
with  the  lamentation  of  some  of  their  friends,  according 
to  the  annual  letter  on  the  occasion,'  To  hare  placed 
obedience  to  the  pope  in  one  balance,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  crowns,  their  Venetian  rental,  in  the 
other,  and  to  have  made  the  former  preponderate^  seems 
to  b©  very  disinterested  conduct  in  the  Jesuits  :  but 
whilst  their  opponents  at  Venice,  with  Paolo  at  their 
head,  congratulated  themselves  on  thus  "fixing**  the 
Jesuits  by  compelling  them  to  be  consisteut,  the  Jesuits, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  easily 
threw  up  a  comparatively  small  rental,  for  the  sake]  of 
hampering  and  embaiTassing  the  party  wliom  they  sus- 
pected of  machinations  for  tlic  introduction  of  Luther- 
anisra  into  the  republic, — which  would  prove  much  more 
disastrous  to  the  rent-roll. 

The  resolute  example  of  the  Jesuits  was  followed  by 
the  Thoatines*  the  Capuchins,  and  other  monks  of  the 
republic  :  the  patriarch  of  Venice  retired  to  Padua  ; 
and  other  iuflueutial  ecclesiastics  openly  proclaimed  the 
righte  and  prerogatives  of  the  popedom.  Such  was  the 
force  of  this  calculated  example — and,  we  may  add,  not 
without  the  usual  machinations  with  which,  as  we  have 


Skirui  Parttcolftre,  Hb.  lu  67  ;  UtL  Ann*  Soe.  Jeen,  1606  ;  Cr«t1iic»u;.iB.  135, 
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seen,  the  exasperated  Jesuits  ^'  worked  mischief."  Con- 
sidering the  admitted  suspicion  of  the  Jesuits  with 
regard  to  the  underhand  introduction  of  Protestantism,^ 
there  was  certainly  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Jesuits  had 
stirred  Paul  Y.  against  the  senate,  just  as  they  hardened 
him  into  his  cruel  conduct  towards  the  Catholics  of 
England  in  the  affair  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  result,  however,  as  usual,  did  the  Jesuits  no  good, 
though  it  produced  bitterness  to  all  else  concerned.  The 
alleged  practices  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  Venice,  to  stir  up  resistance  to  the  reigning  wiD 
of  the  state,  and  all  their  other  machinations  as  re- 
corded, may  have  been  the  exaggerations  of  less  objec- 
tionable measures  :  but,  in  the  given  circumstances,  there 
is  surely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Jesuits  remained 
idle  when  all  their  poUcy  demanded  that  they  should  be 
stirring.'  Many  reasons  were  subsequently  given  by  the 
authorities  of  Venice  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  : 
the  most  cogent  of  which  was,  doubtless,  the  great  in- 
fluence they  had  acquired  with  the  young  aspirants  to 
oflSce  in  the  republic,  who,  confiding  in  the  promised 
patronage  of  the  Jesuits,  were  taught  to  feel  indepen- 
dent of  the  chief  magistrates — ^in  other  words,  that  the 
Jesuits  were  establishing  an  "  empire  in  the  empire,*' 
were  building  up  a  political  domination  in  Venice,  but- 
tressed with   their  numberless   spiritual  contrivances.' 

1  CretineMi,  iii.  134.  s  'niaan.  L  187,  Ann.  1607. 

>  Thoana,  Je8uUe».  <<I  remember,"  says  Bayle,  ''that  asking  a  person  who 
toM  me  numberless  profligate  actions  of  the  Venetian  clergy,  what  oouM  prompt 
the  senate  to  wink  at  them,  when  they  reflected  so  much  dishonour  botii  on 
religion  and  government !  He  answered,  that  it  was  necessary  those  things 
should  be  connived  at  for  the  public  good  ;  and  to  explain  the  enigma,  he  added, 
that  the  senate  were  never  better  pleased  than  when  the  common  people  held 
the  priests  and  friars  in  the  utmost  contempt,  since  those  were  then  less  able  to 
spirit  them  up  to  rebellion.     One  of  the  reatont,  says  he,  why  the  ffovtmmaU  of 
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Be  tli&t  as  it  nmy, — ^but  certainly  the  state  waa  justified 
in  expelling  a  set  of  men  who  were  openly  resolved  to 
set  tlie  law  of  the  laud  at  defiance,  and  to  sow  division 
among  the  people,  with  fimatical  exhortations.  No  en- 
treaties could  shake  the  resolution  of  the  senate*  Henry 
IV,  of  France,  mediated  and  petitioned  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  ratlier,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  popo  and  the  republic  i^^but  the  objections  against 
the  Jesuits  were  too  strong  to  bo  overruled^  and  they 
were  banished  in  poi*petuity — which,  however,  was  only 
for  the  term  of  fifty  yearsj  when  the  Company  contrived 
to  achieve  a  glorious  return  to  the  City  of  the  Doge.' 
In  facti  the  hatred  prevalent  in  V^onice  against  the 
Jesuits  was  intense,  m  may  appear  from  the  words  of  the 
leader  of  their  opponents.  "  You  will  excuse  me/*  says 
Fra  Paolo,  "  if  I  make  no  difference  between  a  Spaniard 
and  a  Jesuit,  except  this  (wherein  I  agree  with  you), 


Fmmm  d«m  moiUkeths  /«ntia  u^  ^eam^  thote  friken  otmns  u  heitet  deccnmj 
amd  Of  tki  widgnt  vawf'aie  tk^Oi  UcQum  of  their  m^re  reffulaied  Gtienoff 
IH^  ^errfpn  Aav0  a  ffrwi$tr  e^pmiumUy  tif  rmii^  miUum9.  /  can  ha  rdltf  hdieve 
m  horrid  a  ^rctimtiimee  t^  U  trtu.  At  wimt  »  wretched  pus  would  tbingi  be» 
wi»  tll9  ■upreme  AulhoHty  foreed  to  support  itaclf  by  such  ejtpcdients  ;  or  did  m 
virtuotii  behAvicmi'  r^tidcr  the  clergy  more  formidable  than  disaolutenees  "  Ac. — 
IHa,  v.  I€S.  Of  coarse,  nothing  can  be  nkore  absufd  thim  ihxa  piece  of  politick 
fOM^  «tul  with  the  phtloaopher,  we  ^  cui  hardly  believe  so  horrid  a  drcmn- 
vlance  to  be  true  ;'*  but  I  quote  tlie  passage,  merely  to  point  oat  one  of  die 
^  FOfoerim  '*  of  «  Father  Prout,"  m  hia  **  Reliques.*'  Tbia  amuMUg  wrilpr  telk 
OS  (p.  2SS,  Dot^  of  ToL  L)  aHudiug  to  this  expulsian  of  tJio  Jeeulta,  that  **  in 
Bayle*a  Dictioiiaiy  will  he  toimd  the  real  cause  of  their  expuUiion  ;  they  nwy  be 
proud  of  it.*'  An  nuinformed  raider  would  naturally  suppose  Ihat  Bayle  puts 
fiorOi  Boms  hiM^wkal  &ct  whereof  the  JeaoiU  might  be  "  proud,^'  wberena  It  turns 
All  to  be  a  |«1^  pieoe  ^  gomp,  which  lie  expreaaJy  quetUonB  with  a  generous 
monl  iesitimeiit,  ihaA  **  Promt,"  with  all  his  theology,  could  ncft  ooneeire. 
Hareov«r,  it  must  be  rememberad  that  the  prime  eanae  of  the  differr^ee  with 
tbo  pope  was  the  pubyhment  of  immvrai  priaU.  That  the  Venetian  pHests 
weiro  bad  enough,  ia  doubtless  true  ;  but  that  the  Jetulta  were  e^cpdled  becanae 
aiey  were  better,  is,  1  tliink,  as  abaiml  &a  it  ia  false  in  point  of  fact.  See  Bayle, 
iKjwcver,  for  the  r««t  of  the  mote  ;  "lie  a  curioixs  cl»p(er  in  Bcananign,  Ae> 
Abdard,  <P),  >  QrMimmn, ui  1S3, 1£0. 
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that  I  hold  the  greatest  Spanish  rogue  in  the  world  to 
be  a  better  man  than  the  least  wicked  Jesuit  that  exists 
— ^for  a  Spaniard  hath  bowels  in  his  brains,  and  hath  a 
capacity  of  learning  some  good,  if  he  be  taught  it ;  but  the 
Jesuits  are  all  flint,  and  their  consciences  are  darkened, 
and  there  is  no  speaking  to  them,  unless  jou  have  a  king- 
dom to  embroil,  or  a  parliament  to  toss  up  into  the  air/'* 
At  the  court  of  Austria  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
was  paramount.  Rodolph  II.  was  reigning.  Educated 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  and 
by  the  Jesuits,  he  was,  during  his  whole  reign,  rendered 
totally  subservient  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  learning, 
which,  in  a  person  of  a  different  character,  might  have 
counteracted  the  predominant  influence,  only  contributed 
to  rivet  the  fetters  of  early  habit  and  education.  What 
is  most  remarkable  is,  that  he  was  greatly  addicted  to 
alchemy,  or  its  pursuit,  and  still  more  to  judicial  astro- 
logy.' The  toleration  which  he  found  established  by  his 
father  was  soon  superseded  by  the  most  rigorous  mea- 
sures against  the  Protestants — the  formulary  of  the 
Catholic  faith  had  to  be  signed  as  peremptorily  as  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  ;  no  man  was  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  without  taking  an  oath  of 
submission  to  the  Catholic  priesthood :  finally,  he  shut 
up  many  Protestant  churches.  Thus,  whilst  the  Jesuits 
were  complaining  in  England  against  persecution,  they 
were  instigating  the  measure  in  Austria ;  and,  what  is 
more,  enjoying  the  triumph  which  accrued  on  the 
"restoration  of  Catholicism,"  as  it  was  called  by  the 
bigots.  The  intestinal  dissensions  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  admirably  promoted  the  systematic 

^  Letters  to  Father  Paul,  translated  by  Brown,  ed.  1693,  p.  96. 
3  Coxe,  Austria,  ii.  63,  €t  aeq. 
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aasatilt  of  their  oppoueuts-  The  Jesuits  took  advantage 
of  these  disseusions,  and,  with  consummate  ingenuity, 
turned  the  arguments  and  precedents  advanced  by  the 
Protestants  against  themselves.  They  urged  that  tlie 
**  rehgious  peace  "  was  now  abrogated^  for  it  was  not 
applicable  to  the  Calvinists,  because  the  Lutherans 
themselves  had  disclaimed  them  as  brethren, — nor  to 
the  Lutherans,  because,  by  adopting  a  new  creed,  they  no 
longer  adhered  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  *' rehgious  peace/'  With  the  same  address, 
they  brought  forward  the  mutual  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
testants as  an  argument  that  Cathohc  sovereigns  had  as 
much  right  to  de{>rivo  their  Protestant  subjects  of  religious 
toleration,  as  the  Protestant  princes  had  assumed  by  for- 
cibly establishing,  in  theii*  dominions,  their  o^ti  pecuhar 
tenets.  In  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits* 
therefore,  the  Catholic  body  adopted  a  systematic  plan 
for  the  gradual  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  tenets,  wliich 
they  set  in  operation  under  the  name  of  "  reform."  The 
grand  principle  of  the  system  was,  to  force  the  Protest- 
ants  to  inmiTrecikm,  by  rigidly  executing  the  letter  of  the 
"  religious  peace,"  and  other  compactSj  between  Catho- 
hc5  and  Protestants,  by  interpreting  in  their  ovm  fevour 
every  stipulation  which  was  left  doubtful,  and  by  revoking 
every  tacit  concession  which  had  been  yielded  from  fear 
rather  than  conviction ;  and  thus  to  make  every  new 
restriction  appear  not  an  act  of  persecution,  but  a  just 
chastisement  of  disobedience  and  insurrection.  This 
project^  with  other  provisions,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion  with  uniform  consistency  and  perseverance  by  the 
ministei-s  who  directed  the  counsels  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  Jsiipported  by  all  the  weight  of  the  Spanish  court 
under  Phihp  HL,  who  was  enabled  to  detach  for  ita 
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execution,  a  part  of  the  great  military  force  which  he 
maintained  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  endless  division  and 
discord  which  resulted  from  this  scheme,  and  the  machinar 
tions  with  which  it  was  developed.  Rodolph  abolished 
the  Protestant  worship  in  Austria,  and  then  operated  on 
Bohemia:  everywhere  the  Protestants  were  driven  to 
insurrection.  Henry  IV.  of  France  came  to  their  rescue. 
Besides  poUtical  interests,  which  urged  him  to  humble 
the  house  of  Austria,  Henry  had  long  entertained  a 
personal  antipathy  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  dynaaty, 
whose  interference  in  the  aflFairs  of  the  League  prolonged 
that  calamity,  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  every  eflFort  to 
prevent  his  accession  to  the  throne.  And  now  the  con- 
verted Huguenot,  in  spite  of  his  Jesuits,  comes  forward 
to  aid  the  Protestants  of  Grermany  in  their  battle  against 
the  tyranny  and  ne&rious  schemes  of  the  emperor  and 
Jesuits  of  Austria.  The  Catholics  were  arming ;  the 
Protestants  had  already  commenced  aggressions;  the 
United  Provinces  were  preparing  to  come  forward ;  the 
march  of  the  French  troops,  who  were  ready  to  move  at 
a  moment's  warning,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
general  war,  which  would  have  desolated  Germany  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  ruined  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  with  it  the  Catholic  cause  of  the  pope- 
dom and  the  Jesuits.  Henry  IV.  was  the  grand 
paramount  of  this  portentous  design ;  and  there  was 
no  one  to  front  the  redoubtable  warrior.  They  trem- 
A  D  1610  ^^^^  ^^  Austria :  but  in  Spain  they  were 
inexplicably  apathetic  at  the  prospect — for 
MavaiUac  murdered  Henry  IV.  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  preparing  to  head  his  army ! 

^  Coxc,  Austria,  ii.  66,  70. 
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Fail  notj  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  that  this 
imiyersal  rum  of  the  house  of  Austria,  aa  threatened 
with  such  probability  of  succeas  by  this  new  war  of 
Europe,  was  brought  about  by  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits  for 
ahohshing  Protestantism  and  estabUshing  Romanism, 
Tliat  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  was  a  catastrophe 
to  the  Protestant  cause  :  whilst  the  CathoHcs,  as  much 
encouraged  as  the  Protestants  were  cast  down  by  the 
blow,  assembled  their  forces  with  redoubled  zeal  and  reso- 
lution.  And  now  let  ns  turn  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  stupendous 
echemo  of  establishing  a  "  Christian  IteptiMic,"  entered 
inti5  the  brain  of  Henry  IV.  He  had  resolved  to  divide 
it  into  fifteen  dominations  or  states,  all  as  equal  as 
possible  in  power  and  resources,  with  limits  specified  by 
the  fifteen  in  council  assembled  or  represented.  The 
popedom  was  fii^t  named  in  the  hst,  France  came  in  the 
thiixl  place,  England  in  the  fifth,  and  so  fortii,  uown  to 
Switzerland-  There  was  to  be  royalty  by  succession 
m  five,  six  electorates,  four  repubhcs^ — two  of  which 
were  to  be  democmtic — the  other  two  aristocratic.  A 
council  of  sixty  heads,  deputed  from  all  tlie  dominations 
collectively,  were  to  settle  all  the  differences  of  the  con- 
federates—and to  be  called  the  Senate  of  the  Chrutia?i 
liepubHc, — which  senate  was  to  establish  such  regula- 
tions amongst  the  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  as  would 
hinder,  on  one  hand^  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
princcR,  and  on  the  other,  stop  the  complaints  and 
i-ebellion  of  their  subjects. 

To  point  out  the  numberless  obstacles  that  would 
eterlastingly  render  aboilive,  nay  calamitous,  such  a 
bcbeme  of  domination,  would  he  hero  out  of  place  and  use- 
less any  wheii? : — ^but  the  most  absurd  and  incongruouE 
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part  of  the  plan  was,  that  it  was  to  be  brought 
about  by —  War.  After  battering  all  who  opposed  the 
scheme,  these  opponents  were  to  be  expected  to  settle 
down  quietly  with  an  "  0  be  joyful,''  in  the  Christian 
Republic  I  Austria,  above  all,  was  most  to  suflFer  fipom 
this  gigantic  creation.  She  was  to  be  pulled  to  pieces 
in  order  to  patch  up  the  "Uttle  ones."  She  was 
to  be  forcibly  "trimmed."  Vast  was  the  armament 
required  for  the  conquest  of  this  desirable  Canaan. 
Henry  IV.  multipUed  his  levies  of  men  and  filled  his 
treasury  with  gold — gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  chimsera 
— as  the  most  Christian  king,  who  was  so  well  adapted 
to  create  a  Christian  Republic  f  But,  behold,  in  the 
very  seed-time  of  the  glorious  project,  an  incident  oc- 
curred, as  if  on  purpose  to  show  what  work  the  fiiture 
Senate  of  the  Christian  republic  would  be  likely  to  have 
hand,  when  deahng  with  the  Dominations.  Henry 
was  iniove  (if  the  phrase  be  applicable)  with  the  yoimg 
wife  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  The  prince  suddenly  left 
the  French  Court,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Netherlands : 
— "  it  was  said  that  Henry  had  insulted  the  princess 
with  that  adulterous  lust  which  respected  nothing — 
neither  the  fidelity  of  race,  nor  the  ties  of  family,  nor 
political  interests.'^  This  may,  however,  have  been  only 
the  pretext :  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Spanish  agents 
contrived  the  flight  by  way  of  a  "  distraction."  Their 
machinations,  subsequently,  not  only  with  the  prince, 
but  with  Henry's  cast-away  mistress,  Henriette,  and 
others  in  France,  were  notorious.  Spain  had  spies  even 
in  the  royal  council.  The  Spaniards  had  never  ceased 
to  pursue  their  old  enemy.  Henry  IV.  had  failed  to 
secure  himself,  as  he  fancied,  by  making  friends  with  the 
Jesuits.     If  those  in  France  were  faithful  to  him,  those 
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in  Spain  and  in  Austria  might  make  tlieir  French 
brethren  the  cloak  of  their  iniquitous  machinations. 
The  horrible  remnants  of  the  League  still  hiigered  round 
about  that  anomalous  king — the  spies  of  Spain  looked 
eagerly  for  chances.  Henry  hated  the  8pamard  most 
bitterly — ^and  now  that  his  enemy  had  sheltered  the 
husband  of  the  woman  he  craved — and  would  not  give 
them  up~his  resolve  to  set  about  the  Christian  Republic 
was  roused  to  redoubled  activity  and  frothy  boasting.  In 
an  angry  inteniew^  when  Spain's  ambassador  demanded 
the  object  of  the  mighty  armaments,  Henry  evaded  the 
question  and  boastfully  exclaimed :  **  If  the  king  your 
master  forces  me  to  mount  my  horse,  I  '11  go  and  hear 
[tnass  at  Milan,  breakfast  at  Rome,  and  dine  at  Naples/' 
**Sire,"  replied  the  ambassadorj  "going  at  that  rate, 
perhaps  your  Majesty  might  go  to  vespers  in  SicUy."' 
But  the  *'  Sicilian  vespers  "  were  "  dispensed ''  with, 

Henry  IV.  was  murdered  in  his  carriage.  There 
were  six  attendants  within.  And  yet,  it  was  said,  no 
one  saw  tlie  blow  given  : — they  must  have  shut  their 
ayes,  assuredly.  The  unfortunate  king  died  nobly  :  he 
expired  without  a  groan.  The  people,  in  their  sudden 
fury,  insulted  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador: 
but  the  queen  scut  him  a  guard,  and  thereby  gave 
the  Spaniard  "  a  high  notion  of  that  princess/'  Spain 
and  Austria  were  incalculably  ''  benefited/'  aa  they 
thought^  by  the  catastrophe  :  they  were  certainly  freed 
from  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  And  who  will  believe 
that  Ravaillac  was  not  a  suborned  assassin  1  The  oc- 
cajsion  was  so  well  managed  that,  had  the  nmrderer 
been  able  to  throw  away  his  knife,  he  would  have 
bwn  unknown — **  but  he  could  not  let  go  his  hold," 

1  Capdlgiie*  497. 
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But  fixed  to  the  spot,  there  he  stood,  till  they  took 
examined,  condemned,  and  executed  him  with  the 
excruciating  circumstance  of  torture — ^in  which  he 
erinoed  the  usual  fortitude  of  a  "  martyr." 

What  the  assassin  said  at  his  examinations,  was  neither 
published  in  full,  nor  investigated — and  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  suppress  the  evidence. 

Public  suspicion  fell  on  the  king's  discarded  mistress, 
on  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  on  the  queen  herself  and  on 
the  Jesuits.  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  all^e  as  the 
cause,  that  Henry  had  lately  inflicted  a  reprimand  on  the 
&thers,  for  having  been  overhasty  in  erecting  a  novitiate 
in  Paris  I^  Certainly  no  explanation  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous :  it  is  as  though  they  would  raise  a  volcano  to  boil 
an  egg. 

Besides  the  political  scheme  in  hand,  many  were  the 
sources  of  danger  which  Henry  lY.  had  dug  for  him- 
self. The  jealousies  and  resentments  of  his  mistresses 
the  Marchioness  de  Vemeuil  and  her  family,  the  Coun- 
tess de  Moret,  Essarts,  and  the  Princess  de  Cond6, 
involved  him  in  frequent  quarrels  with  his  queen. 

The  queen  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  entertained  the 
surmises  concerning  the  king's  political  schemes  against 
the  church — ^though  his  scheme  gave  a  domination  to  the 
popedom.  The  report  was  general  over  Paris,  that  the 
proposed  war  was  to  overthrow  the  popedom,  and  to 
establish  the  Protestant  feith.  The  pope's  nuncio  pre- 
tended to  believe  it.  With  this  plsm  the  queen  asso- 
ciated the  proposal  of  her  own  repudiation,  to  make 
way  for  the  king's  marriage  with  the  Princess  de  Cond4 
to  whom,  though  now  married,  Henry  seemed  attached 
almost  to  distraction.^ 

»  Hist  abrtfgtfe  dee  Jesuites,  i.  802.  ^  Ranken,  vii.  107. 
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The  veil  which  overhangs  the  mystery  of  this  murder, 
will  nererj  perhapSj  be  torn  asunder.  Many  were 
interested  in  the  catastrophe  : — Spain  especially,  and 
the  whole  house  of  Austria*  It  was  a  dismal  epoch  of 
secret  murdere — stabs  in  the  dark — ^in  narrow  streets — 
even  on  the  gloomy  threshold  of  palaces — how  numerous 
LireFC  the  assassins  whom  Spain  had  hired  in  her  pro- 
rjeets  against  Englantl,  in  her  vengeance  against  Holland ! 
RavaiUac  may  have  been  the  doomed  martyr  for  Spain, 
It  is  certain  in  Germany,  the  news  of  the  murder  spread 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  predicted,  with 
the  day  and  hom\* 

tTiiquestionably  the  murder  of  Henry  IV,  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  exclusively, — ^if  at  all, 
in  the  absence  of  all  proof  against  them.  Considering, 
however,  their  position  in  Spain  and  Austria,  and  the 
rweU-known  opinions  of  their  regicidal  casuists,  as  applied 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  case,  the  following 
incidents  are  somewhat  striking — though  of  course, 
inconclasive,  even  if  authentic — for  the  Jesuits  deny 
everything. 

When  the  news  of  the  king*s  assassination  reached 
the  Louvre,  Father  Cotton,  as  if  conscious  of  a  coming 
accusation,  instinctively  aimed  at  diverting  suspicion 
from  his  party ;  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  who  has  killed 
this  good  prince  ;  this  pious,  this  great  king  I  Is  it  not 
a  Huguenot  f*'  Afterwards,  when  he  visited  RavaiUac 
in  prison,  he  cautioned  him  againet  incriminating  ks 
gem  de  Men — "  honest  folks/' ' 

Father  D*Aubigny,  another  Jesuit,  who  had  been 
consulted  by  Ravadlac,  was  particularly  questioned  by 
the  chief  president,  respecting  the  secret  of  confession  : 


r,  mi. 


»  Jrmrnftl  de  Hetui  IV.  r«y.  161 1  ;  Browtiing,  207 
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— ^but  the  wary  Jesuit  answered  only  by  sophisms  :  he 
said :  "  That  God,  who  had  given  to  some  the  gift  of 
tongues,  to  others  prophecy,  &c.,  had  conferred  on  him 
the  gift  oi forgetting  confessions/'* 

The  decided  expression  of  public  opinion  caused 
Father  Cotton  to  make  an  effort,  surpassing  in  impu- 
dence anything  of  the  kind  on  record.  Accompanied 
by  two  other  Jesuits,  he  went  to  the  attorney-general, 
and,  in  the  name  of  his  Company,  entreated  him  to 
sanction  the  publication  of  an  apology,  with  a  prohi- 
bition for  all  persons,  of  what  quality  soever,  to  contra- 
dict or  reply  to  it.  The  application  was  too  monstrous 
to  be  received.* 

Henry  IV.  left  his  heart,  by  will,  to  the  Jesuit-college 
at  La  Flfeche.^  It  was  a  barbarous  demand  for  the 
Jesuits  to  make  :  but,  in  granting  it,  Henry  was  doubt- 
less actuated  by  his  usual  political  finesse.     And  if,  to 

^  Ravaillac  said  that  he  told  D'Aubigny,  in  confessioii,  that  he  deaired  to 
strike  some  great  blow,  and  showed  him  a  knife  with  a  heart  engraved  upon  it — 
AfUi-OoUon,  referring  to  the  Interrogaioire  de  Raraillac.  *  Browning,  20 7. 

3  Alluding  to  tliis  gift  of  his  heart,  the  following  verses  conclude  the  famous 
diatribe  against  the  Jesuits,  called  AtUuCoUon — 

^  Si  vous  voulez  que  votre  Etat  soit  ferme, 
Chassez  bien  loin  ces  Tygrcs  inliumains. 
Qui,  de  leur  Roi  accourcissant  le  terme, 
Se  sont  pay6s  de  son  coeur  par  leurs  mains." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuit  Alexander  Donatus  consecrates  a  sort  of  lament 
to  his  Company's  benefactor — 

^  At  tibi  (finitimse  fors  6  lacrymabilis  orae) 
Henrici  ante  diem  mors  astitit.   Improba  tantum 
Ansa  nefas  f  regale  latus  transfigere  ferro 
Quae  potuit,  Gallis  nondum  saturata  minis }  **  &c. 

Carmin.  lib.  ii.  24.Q. 
Another  merely  f 


**  Ferri  indigriantU  rabido  Rex  occidit  ictu 
Aurea  quod  revocet,  ferrea  secla  fuget** 

Alois,  Cent,  Mjpi^fram,  21. 
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the  very  laat,  the  Spaniards  were  thorns  in  liis  sidei^  in 
spite  of  the  mighty  hopes  he  had  put  fortli  of  being  able 
to  play  them  off  by  means  of  his  Jesuits,  the  parUamen- 
tarians  instinctively  seized  the  occasion  to  denounce 
their  liitherto  triumphant  opponents.  In  the  absence  of 
all  proofj  they  accused  the  Jesuits  of  the  murder ;  and 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  name  of  RavaiUac  will  always 
be  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  This  is  the  result  of  the 
bad  company  they  notoriously  kept,  and  the  pernicious 
doctrines  which  they  gave  to  the  worlds  sanctioned 
by  the  seal  of  the  Company.  When  their  highest 
officials  are  known,  by  their  own  admissions^  to  have 
ajssociated  intimately  with  such  abandoned  miscreants  as 
Catesby   and   Guy  Fawkes;    when  their  leaders   are 

(tnowii,  by  proof  positive — as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Jesuits,  headed  by  Parsons — to  have   scrupled  at  no 

.  iniquity  for  the  accompHshnient  of  their  designs — the 
blackest  calunmy  and  crueltyj  with  falsehood  in  every 
shape ;  when  these  men  are  nevertheless  found  to  be 
venerated  as  patterns  of  virtue,  yea,  as  saints  on  earth, 
if  not  in  heaven : — though  we  may  deem  the  Jesuits 
not  directly  incriminated  in  the  guilt  of  Henry^s  blood, 
yet  the  possibility — nay,  the  probabihty — must  linger  in 
the  mind  ;  and  if  we  may  not  say,  with  Fra  Paolo^  that 
'*the  Jesuits  are  all  flint,  and  their  consciences  dark- 
ened," still,  we  have  already  read  enough  to  prove  that 
not  a  few  of  them  exhibited  these  quahties  to  a  deplor- 
able extent  Doubtless  it  was,  and  is,  apparently  unfair 
to  proscribe  the  whole  Company  for  the  crimes  of  certain 

Jeadei^  ;  but  the  world  has  been,  with  ample  reason,  ter- 
ied  and  disgusted  by  the  prominent  specimens  of 
leaders  sent  fortJi  by  the  Society  of  Jesus — and  bow- 
soever  we  may  lament  the  notion,  it  must  still  cling  to  us 
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stubbornly — and  the  name  of  Jesuit  will  always  arouse 
suspicion. 

Pierre  Rousard  wrote  the  following  sonnet  to  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  Satyre  MenippSe.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
vain  adequately  to  translate  it : — 

**  Saincte  Society  dont  on  a  faict  eslite 

Pour  monster  aux  humains  les  myst^res  cach^es. 
Pour  repurger  lee  xnaux  dont  ils  sont  entach^s, 

Et  pour  remettre  sua  notre  eglise  destruite  ; 

Mignons  de  Jesus  Christ,  qui  par  vostre  merite 
Avez  desj^  si  bien  amorce'  nos  pesch^ 
Que  Ton  se  pent  venter  que  ]k  o\x  tous  pdchez 

Pour  un  petit  poisson  tous  tirez  une  truite 

Secretaires  de  Dieu,  PEglise  et  les  humains, 
Et  Dieu  et  Jesus  Christ  yous  prient  k  joinctes  mains, 
De  retirer  yos  rets  hors  de  leur  mer  profonde  : 

Car  YOUS  pourriez  enfin  par  Yostre  feint  esprit 

Prescher,  prendre,  amorcer,  et  bannir  de  ce  monde 

L'Eglise,  les  humains,  et  Dieu  et  Jesus  Christ." 

The  ingenious  and  sensible  Capefigue,  in  his  theory  of 
Action,  Reaction,  and  Transaction — his  tenns  applied  to 
the  Reformation,  the  League,  and  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  entertains  us  with  some  plausible  remarks  on  the 
events  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  convert  Hugue- 
not ;  and  he  justly  observes  that  "  posterity  does  not 
ratify  the  judgments  of  parties,'^ — alluding  to  the  impK- 
cation  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  murder,  and  affirming  that 
posterity  "  cannot  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  Ravaillac's  enor- 
mity." He  probably  means  that  the  Jesuits  should  not 
bear  the  blame  exclusively, — for  he  immediately  says  : — 
"  When  a  man,  profoundly  devoted  to  a  religious  or 
political  conviction,  sees  before  him  a  king  who  destroys 
or  persecutes  that  conviction,  then  there  is  lighted 
up  within  him  a  parricidal  flame  ;  he  perceives  ancient 
examples,  he  sees  posterity  applauding  the  part  per- 
formed by  a  republican  Brutus  or  a  CathoUc  martyr.  Now 
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let  that  idea  have  fiiU  swing — it  needs  no  accomplices — 
it  points  out  to  the  dagger  the  heart  it  has  to  strike. 
Such  was,  doubtless,  Ravaillac  :  he  extinguished  in  the 
life  of  Henry  IV.  the  system  of  toleration  and  moderation 
which  was  irksome  to  the  ardent  Catholics."  ^  Alas  !  is 
not  this  very  exposition  the  whole  front  of  the  oflFending? 
Who  advanced — who  promoted  that  frightfully  inhuman 
"  idea ''  ?  Whom  have  we  seen  the  bold  and  whelming 
paladins  of  that  "  idea  ? ''  Who  are  the  men  who,  even  at 
the  very  time  in  question,  were  exerting  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  in  order  to  aboUsh  that "  system  of  toleration 
and  moderation  which  was  irksome  to  the  ardent  Catho- 
lics "  of  Germany  ?  The  Jesuits.  And,  unquestionably, 
if  we  budge  an  inch  from  the  question  of  guilt  by  acttud 
proof y  to  the  question  of  guilt  by  doctrinal  inculcation  in 
all  its  bearings,  we  may  pronounce  the  Jesuits  concomi- 
tantly responsible  for  that  murder,  as  well  as  all  the 
"  religious  "  iniquity  of  the  Catholic  movement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
miu*der,  there  appeared  the  famous  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Anti-Cotton,  wherein  it  is  proved  that  the  Jesuits  are 
guilty,  and  the  authors  of  the  execrable  parricide  com- 
mitted on  the  person  of  the  Most  Christian  King  Henry 
IV.  of  happy  memory."  It  was  put  forth  in  the  same 
year,  1610,  and  vast  was  the  impression  it  made. 
Edition  after  edition,  and  in  all  languages,  circulated 
through  the  world,  everywhere  finding  readers  and  ap- 
proval. Cardinal  Du  Perron,  though  a  friend  of  the 
Company  on  many  occasions,  said  that  "it  was  well 
done,"  adding,  that  "  no  book  hitherto  written  against 
the  Jesuits  damaged  them  so  much  ;"  and  superadding, 
by  way  of  explanation,  "  They  are  too  ambitious  ;  they 

*  La  Ligoe  et  Henri  IV.,  in  fine, 
Z  2 
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conspire  against  everything."  ^  The  pubUcation  ori- 
ginated from  a  letter  put  forth  by  the  Jesuit  Cotton,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  entitled 
"  A  Declaratory  Letter  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  respecting  the  Life  of  Kings,  according  to  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance.''  It  bore  his 
name,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Regent.  It  was, 
of  course,  an  attempt  to  rebut  pubhc  opinion,  then 
lacerating  the  "  fame  of  the  Company.''  An  English 
translation  appeared  simultaneously  at  London.  There- 
upon the  "Anti-Cotton"  rushed  forth  with  ruinous 
assault.  It  was  a  significant  fact,  that  the  Jesuits  had 
interest  enough  with  the  authorities  who  now  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  the  murdered  king,  to  prosecute  the 
bookseller  who  vended  the  work,  to  get  him  condemned, 
his  copies  torn  to  pieces  in  his  presence,  and  himself 
banished  the  kingdom  for  five  years.  The  Jesuits  had 
the  conscience  to  hold  up  this  proceeding  as  a  fact 
which  necessarily  showed  the  book  to  be  false  and  in- 
femous ;  but  they  nevertheless  put  forth  numerous 
"  refiitations," — the  famous  Cretan  Jesuit,  Eudaemon 
Joannes,  again  taking  the  field,  and  the  illustrious  Isaac 
Casaubon  shivering  a  lance  in  the  glorious  skirmish. 
A  sUght  analysis  of  the  work  will  show  that^  at  the 
time  in  question,  it  was  adapted  to  damage  the  Com- 
pany. It  consists  of  five  chapters.  The  first  exhibits 
the  regicidal  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  then  before  the 
world, — not  without  striking  and  apposite  appUcations 
to  events  then  rife  in  the  memories  of  men,  particularly 
the  Powder  Action  in  England.  Garnet  had  appointed 
prayers  for  the  success  of  "  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest 

^  **  Ce  livre  est  bien  fait,  et  il  ne  s'est  fiut  Uvro  contre  eux  qui  les  mine  tant ; 
ilssont  trop  ambitieux  et  entreprennent  but  tout.** — Perroniana,  19;  Anti-Coitcn. 
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importance  to  the  Catholic  oauee,  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament ;''  and  the  Jesuit  Etidacmon  said,  in  his 
Apology,  that  Garnet  "did  not  approve  of  the  deed, 
but  Mked  the  result"  that  might  have  followed.*  *' As 
who  should  say,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  murder 
of  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  was  very  willing  to 
Bee  that  accomplishment.  It  is  by  such  subtleties  and 
sophisms  that  they  say  one  thing,  and  unsay  it  in  the 
same  line.  These  are  the  heroic  deeds  for  wluch  Garnet 
and  Oldcome,  executed  for  the  same  treason,  are  called 
martyrs  by  Bellarmiue,  and  by  that  Apology  of  the 
Jesuit  L'Heureux,  sanctioned  by  the  general  of  the 
Order,  Aquaviva,  and  by  three  doctors  of  the  Company ; 
— and  those  Jesuits  are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of 
Jesuit  Martyrs,  lately  printed  at  Rome.  Hence  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Christendom  will  maturely  con- 
sider in  what  security  they  can  henceforward  live,  since 
the  people  aie  instructed  by  those  doctors  to  seek  the 
gloiy  of  martyrdom  by  assassination.  And  all  good 
CathoUca  wiU  be  shocked  and  justly  grieved  to  see  the 
sacred  name  of  martjT,  so  honourable  in  the  church, 
conferred,  uow-a-days,  on  the  parricides  of  kings  and 
traitora'*  ^  The  second  diaptcr  brings  the  various  re- 
gicidal  attempts  in  France,  in  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trinal inculcations,  and  hits  intensely  with  the  fact  that 
"  the  late  king,  who  never  felt  fear  in  war,  feared  the 
Jesuits.  The  Duke  de  Sully  can  bear  witness,  that  when 
diasuading  the  king  from  recalling  the  Jesuit^  Henry 
IV.   exclaimed,    'Then   ffuamntee  my  Ufey*^     Their 


s  AAtl-CdttoPr  Ue^  1 19. 

*  In  tih^  Du  FlewiA,  tbe  Protestant,  wrttiDg  to  De  la  Fontaine  at  London, 
lift  cacwlpation  of  tht^  allegod  «harf>  of  lUc  Proteatants  in  ihe rt^\  of  tlie  J«Mit% 
l^ji  s — ^  We  did  not  in  anjr  wu^  demand  jt  ;  iudctsl,  it  would  nui  Wooma  ua  ao 
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machinations  against  our  Elizabeth  are  not  forgotten — 
"  and  they  lacerate  her  memory  with  abuse  now  that 
she  is  dead,  exasperated  because  she  would  not  permit 
herself  to  be  murdered  : — ^the  Jesuit  Bonarscius,  in  his 
Amphitheatrum,  calls  her  the  English  she-wolf;  and 
the  Jesuit  Eudaemon  Joannes,  in  his  Apology  for  Gar- 
net, styles  her  the  daughter  of  her  sister,  the  niece  of 
her  father''  *  And  the  keen-witted  Anti-Cotton 
throws  out  a  very  striking  hint,  saying,  "The  house 
of  Austria  alone  has  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from 
the  conspiracies  of  this  Company.  The  Kfe  of  the 
princes  of  this  family  is  sacred  and  inviolate  to  the 
Jesuits."^  Chapter  the  third  enters  into  particular 
antecedents  of  the  late  assassination,  and  Father  Cotton 
is  shown  to  have  consulted  or  put  questions  to  a  de- 
moniac girl  as  to  the  king's  life — ^a  frivolous  affair,  but 
consider  the  times,  and  imagine  its  importance  in  the 
question.^  Nay,  Father  Cotton  actually  introduced  to 
the  king  a  Spaniard  sent  from  Spain  to  murder  the 


to  do.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  fear  them  as  to  their  teaching,  but  only  on 
account  of  the  king's  perton  and  the  kingdom.  Being  parties  in  the  measure,  we 
share  the  responsibility  of  all  that  ensues.  God  grant  that  his  Majesty's  prudence 
may  always  rise  above  these  spiritual  malignities,  which  have  been  so  often 
experienced** — Ltttret  et  Mem,  47,  Ed.  Amst.  1652. 

1  Anti-Cotton,  1 27-8,  referring  to  the  chapter  and  page  of  the  works  he  quotes. 

2  Ibid.  p.  130. 

s  This  is  really  no  joke  as  to  the  fact  of  consultation.  The  devil  was  much  in 
vogue  among  the  religionists  and  politicians  of  those  times.  The  '<  History  of 
the  Devils  of  Loudon  "  is  a  sad  affair  ;  but  the  great,  the  learned,  as  well  as  the 
vulgar,  gave  into  the  imposture.  It  was  in  1629  that  Grandier,  curate  of  Lou- 
don, was  burnt  alive  as  a  magician,  but  in  reality  a  victim  to  private  hostility^ — 
See  Bayle,  Orandier,  The  questions  which  Cotton,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Rome's  exorcists,  put  to  the  devil  in  the  girl,  were  published  by  Bongars,  one  of 
king's  ministers. — See  Bayle,  Bongars. — Cardinal  Richelieu  sent  exorcists  to 
Loudon  to  free  some  nuns  from  the  devil  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
our  own  times,  within  twelve  years  since,  a  similar  affair  edified  the  devotees 
at  Rome,  when  a  poor  girl  played  the  demoniac.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  at  Rome  at 
the  time,  and  witnessed  the  performance. 
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king :  when  letters  apprised  the  king  of  the  man's  in- 
tention, and  Cotton  was  required  to  produce  the  cut- 
throat, he  pretended  that  he  could  not  find  him 
anywhere.^  And  when  Ravaillac  was  asked,  "If  it 
waa  lawfiil  to  kill  a  tyrant,''  he  knew  all  the  Jesuitical 
evasions  and  distinctions,  as  all  the  commissioners  who 
examined  him  can  attest.  When  they  asked  him  who 
had  stirred  him  to  the  attempt,  he  told  them  "they 
might  have  learnt,  by  the  sermoTis  of  their  p^eachers^ 
all  the  causes  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the 
king."  ^  What  an  extraordinary  fact  it  was,  that  "  at 
Brussels  and  at  Prague,  where  the  Jesuits  are  reigning, 
people  spoke  of  the  death  of  the  king  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  before  it  happened!  At  Rouen  many  received 
letters  fi*om  Brussels,  written  by  their  fiiends,  wishing 
to  know  whether  the  rumour  of  the  king's  death  was 
true,  though  it  had  not  chanced  as  yet ; "  and  a  per- 
sonage is  named,  who  could  attest  such  information 
beforehand  from  a  Jesuit  at  Prague.  Moreover,  "  many 
persons  remarked  the  general  disgust  and  indignation 
which  prevailed  when  the  Jesuits  were  seen  at  the 
Louvre,  on  the  morning  after  the  murder,  smiling  and 


1  Anti-CottoD,  133,  et  $eq, 

*  It  is  recorded  that  suspicioDS  of  danger  to  the  king  were  afloat  for  several 
months  before  the  event.  Du  Plessis  informed  the  King  and  Sully  of  a  strange 
book  at  La  Fl^he,  containing  many  signatures,  several  written  in  blood.  The 
person  who  procured  signatures  belonged  to  the  Sodality  of  the  Jesuits.  Con- 
cluding the  letter,  Du  Plessis  says,  "  the  least  things  in  matters  of  state  are  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  they  very  often  enable  us  to  dive  into  the  greatest"  At 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  same  most  respectable  authority,  and  in  a  docu- 
ment addressed  to  the  Queen  of  France,  we  read  of  **  these  sermons  so  licentioua 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  are  delivered  everywhere,  and  even  at  Paris,  and  which,  in 
times  past,  have  been  the  forerunners  of  calamities  to  the  realm." — Lettres,  Oct. 
30,  1609,  and  p.  212.  Ed.  Amst.  1662.  See  the  Mercure  Fran9ais,  tome  i., 
which  published  the  regicide's  examination,  for  his  motives  :  he  expressly  men- 
tions the  seditious  sermons  he  heard. — Bayle,  Mariana,  [K.] 
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bold)  and  presented  to  the  queen  by  Monsieur  de  la 
Varenne,  their  benefactor  and  restorer/'^  After  the 
death  of  the  king,  two  Jesuits  exerted  themselyes  to 
prevent  the  Mar^chal  de  la  Chastre,  the  general  of  the 
forces,  from  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  German 
princes — ^the  heretics — ^as  Henty  IV.  had  commanded.^ 
The  fourth  chapter  is  an  exceedingly  conclusiye  refu- 
tation of  Father  Cotton's  Epistle  to  the  Queen  : — as  a 
specimen  take  the  following  : — '^  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
alleges  many  Jesuit  authors  who  condemn  regicide  ;  for 
all  these  passages  of  Jesuits  speak  of  kings  whom  the 
pope  and  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  as  kings : — ^but  we 
have  shown,  by  very  many  Jesuit  authors,  and  by  their 
actions,  that,  when  the  Jesuits  have  attempted  the  life 
of  a  king,  they  advance  in  their  justification,  that  they 
do  not  consider  such  a  man  as  king,  though  he  bears  the 
name — ^because  he  is  excommunicated,  or  because  he  is 
an  enemy  of  the  Church  : — ^and,  in  efieot^  the  wretch 
Ravaillac  alleged  this  as  the  cause  of  his  crime,  namely, 
that  the  king  intended  to  wage  war  against  the  pope, 
and  that  the  pope  was  God,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
king  intended  to  wage  war  against  God — ^the  very 
words  of  the  interrogatory.''^  Father  Cotton,  like  Gar- 
net, might  condemn  the  deed,  but  desired  its  result — 
the  death  of  the  king,  which  forfended  the  deprecated 
calamity.*  All  Cotton's  arguments  are  "two-edged 
swords — cutting  at  both  sides — for  he  says  : — *  All  the 

1  Anti-Cotton,  142,  el  aeq,  ^  To  this  Monsiear  de  Varenne,  the  JeeoitB  wero 
principally  indebted  for  their  recall,"  njs  a  note  to  the  Anti-Cotton,  ^  and  for 
their  establishment  at  La  Fl^che :  nor  could  De  Varonne  faU  of  soooesa,  con- 
sidering his  employment  of  Orand  Fourrier  d^AmouTy  Postilion  Gcki^ral  de  Venns 
anpr^s  de  Henri  IV.,  and  master  or  minister  of  the  king's  debaucheries,  as  the 
historians  of  the  time  designate  him." 

3  l/t  tupra,  144.  3  x^^^   14^,  4  ib^a.  148. 
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lits,  in  general  and  in  particular,  vnU  sign  a  declara- 
tian,  even  with  their  own  bloody  that  they  hold,  in  this 
matter  and  in  every  otiier,  no  other  faith,  doctrine,  and 
opinion,  but  that  of  the  Roman  Church/  In  this  asser- 
tion, Cotton  speakB  against  his  conscience  :  for,  if  the 
incUviduals  of  the  Company  are  of  one  accord  in  all 
things,  it  follows  that  Cotton  and  Mariana  are  of  one 
accord,  and  that  Cotton  is  wrong  in  condemning  him** — 
unquestionably  a  very  home  tlirust,  whilst  the  Jesuit 
ireooiifl^ — a  palpable  hit.  ''And  as  to  what  he  says 
that  all  the  Jesuits  will  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
univeraal  Church,  I  reply,  that  the  Jesuits  will  readily 
iubflcribe  to  anything — because  they  have  mental  reser- 
vations and  hidden  salvos,  which  they  reserve  m  their 
minds  :  but  I  am  well  assured  that  the  universal  Church 
will  not  subscribe  to  any  of  those  abominable  sentences 
of  the  Jesuits,  qnoted  in  chaptei-  tlie  first  from  tlieir 
bookB,  and  will  still  less  approve  of  their  deeds/'* 

The  last  chapter  of  this  ruinous  assault  levels  a  terri- 
ble cannonade  against  Father  Cotton  himself.  Admit- 
ting that  Cotton  m  exempt  from  the  crime,  that  the 
Jesuits  Gontier  and  D'Au!>igny  bad  not  imparted  to  him 
Ravaillac*8  design,  that  he  was  not  in  correspondence 
with  the  Jesuits  of  Brussels — still  his  morals  and  profes- 
sion render  it  improper  that  he  should  be  near  the 
person  of  the  young  King  Louis  XIIL^  ''  I  say  that 
Cotton,  who  calls  himself  a  Religious,  even  of  a  Company 
which  assumes  the  name  of  Jesua,  is  a  source  of  scandal 
to  the  whole  Church — being  always  at  the  court.  For 
tim  is  contrary,  not  only  to  the  regulations  of  all  monks, 
but  particularly  to  the  ndes  of  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  .  <  It 
is  on©  of  the  faults  of  Father  Cotton  that  he  entertained 


^   Ibim^A^lb^Hmq. 


^  t'HuUiiA,\m. 
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the  pleasures  of  the  late  king,  instead  of  restraimng 
them :  whilst  Henry  was  such,  that  if  a  man  who  opposed 
vice,  had  filled  the  place  of  Father  Cotton,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  restrain  him" — an  assertion  by  no  means  pro- 
bable to  all  intents  and  purposes  :  but  it  was  a  sad  blot 
on  the  religious  fame  of  the  Company,  that  a  Jesuit 
habitually  absolved  and  saw  the  disgusting  profligacy  of 
the  king,  and  listened  to  his  jests,  which  he  sometimes 
answered  by  equivocation — ^as  for  instance,  when  asked 
by  his  royal  penitent,  in  the  presence  of  the  courtiers, 
what  he  would  do  if  placed  in  a  strong  temptation, 
which  the  king  particularised,  the  Jesuit  replied :  "  I 
know  what  I  ought  to  dOy  sire,  but  I  know  not  what  I 
wotdd  do"^  Apparently,  in  order  to  varnish  this  con- 
nection, the  Jesuits  say,  that  Father  Cotton,  in  the  midst 
of  that  immodest  court,  hved  in  such  purity,  that  he 
could,  by  a  peculiar  sense,  discover  when  such  persons 
as  came  near  him,  had  violated  the  laws  of  chastity. 
This  Jesuit-faculty  must  have  been  intensely  irritated  by 
the  king  himself^  It  was  certainly  a  miracle  if  Cotton 
was  an  exception  to  the  unblushing  Ucentiousness  of  that 
court : — but  though  we  pass  over  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  a  doubt  must  ever  remain,  that  he  who  so 
unscrupulously  absolved,  did  rigidly  abstain  from,  the 
particular  deeds  in  question.     Again,  this  is  the  result 

1  Tallement,  Jlistoriettes,  iv.  200.  Bassompierre  exclaimed  :— ^  U  ferait  le 
deToir  de  rhomme,  et  non  pas  cclui  de  p^re  Cotton." — Ibid, 

s  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jesa.  See  Bayle  for  other  Jesuit-curiosities  on  the 
subject—Art  Mariana  [C]  With  regard  to  Cotton,  these  are  the  words  of 
the  biographer  : — <*  Sensus  fnenabat  accurate  custodid,  et  horrore  quodam  im- 
puritatis,  quam  etiam  in  iis  qui  se  illA  faed^ssent,  ex  graveolerUid  neseio  qud  dit- 
cemtbat"  The  reader  will  probably  be  reminded  of  the  description  usually 
given  of  Henry  IV.  in  connection  with  the  graveolentia  neseio  qua  of  the  Jesuit 
See  TaUtment,  i.  81,  for  the  facts,  which  cannot  be  quoted  even  in  the  original. 
Capefigue  also  mentions  the  peculiarity,  which  seems  to  have  descended  to  his 
son  Louis  XIII.— ToKcmcn/,  Henri  IV.,  L  81. 
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of  the  fact,  that  the  Jesuits  would  keep  bad  compaiiy : 
if  birds  of  a  feather  do  not  flock  together,  the  Jesuit 
Cotton  should  have  been  nested  somewhere  else* 

The  Auti'Cotton  concludes  with  the  quotation,  that 
"The  Company  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  sword  whose  scabbard  m 
France,  but  whose  hilt  is  in  Spain  or  at  Rome,  where  the 
general  resides/^  In  effect,  the  Jesuits  themselves  hare, 
as  it  were,  countenanced  all  the  terroi^  of  mankind^ 
resulting  from  their  supposed  regicidal  propensities.  In 
their  Church  of  St.  Ignatius^  at  Rome,  they  pamted,  in 
the  four  comers  of  the  cupola,  subjects  drawn  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  these  subjects  are  so  many  assas- 
sinations or  murders,  committed,  m  the  name  of  God^ 
by  the  Jewish  people  : — Jael,  who,  impelled  by  the 
Divine  Spirit^  drives  a  nail  into  Sisera's  head,  to  whom  she 
had  ofibred  hospitality ; — Judith,  who,  conducted  by  the 
same  guide^  cuts  oflF  the  head  of  Holofernes,  after  having 
^eedueed  and  made  him  drunk  : — Samson,  who  massacres 
the  Phihstines,  by  order  of  the  Almighty  : — lastly^ 
David,  who  slays  Goliath,  At  the  top  of  the  cupola, 
St.  Ignatius,  in  a  glory,  darts  out  flames  on  the  four 
quarters  of  the  worlds  "^th  these  words  of  the  Now 
Testajnent,  "  I  came  to  set  6re  to  the  earth ;  and  what 
would  I  but  that  it  be  kindled  I" — If  anything  could 
exhibit  tlie  spirit  of  the  Company,  with  respect  to  the 
murderous  doctrine  imputed  to  it,  these  pictures  would 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  it  than  all  the  passages  which 
are  quoted  from  their  authors,  and  which  are  common 
to  the  Jesuits  and  other  doctrinal  leaders :  but  the  truth 
is,  that  these  principles,  supported  in  appearance  by  the 
Bible,  ill-unilerstootl,  are  the  principles  of  fanatics  in  all 
agee  ;  and  we  may  add,  of  the  greater  part  of  any  sect 
;  when  they  believe  it  to  be  their  interest  to  propagate 
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them — and  that  they  can  preach  them  with  impunity — 
as  during  the  age  in  question.  To  them  a  heretic  king 
was  a  tyrant,  and  of  course  a  man  whom  religion  and 
reason  order  us  equally  to  "get  rid  o^'* — ^as  Ravaillac 
gave  the  excuse  of  his  conscience.^ 

Although  it  was  evid^it  that  the  French  goyemment 
did  not  wish  to  investigate  the  question  as  to  Bavaillac's 
accomphces :  although  it  was  manifest  that  a  &ir  and 
pubUc  trial  would  have  settled  all  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^yet  it  was  thought  proper  to  hasten  the  criminal 
out  of  the  world,  without  any  further  inquiries  as  to 
the  parties  whom  he  named  in  his  declarations.  They 
needed  some  of  James's  lawyers,  or  rather,  it  was  well 
for  them  that  they  lacl^  them — since  the  highest  in 
the  land,  as  well  as  the  Jesuits,  might  hare  been  proved 
to  have  shared  the  guilt  of  the  regicide.  The  Parlia- 
ment ordered  Mariana's  book  to  be  pubUcly  bumt»  and 
the  Sorbonne  renewed  its  condemnation  of  the  regicidal 
doctrines  : — but  there  the  matter  rested — and  the 
Jesuits  went  on  as  usual,  scribbling  against  Anti-Cotton, 
and  consoUdating  the  "  result "  of  the  assassination.' 

They  still  remained  at  Court,  in  favour  with  the 
Queen ;  and  the  discarded  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  con- 
tinued to  smite  upon  them  as  fair  as  ever  ;  whilst  their 

1  D'Alembert,  Destruction  det  JesuUet,  p.  84. 

3  See  voluminoiis  detiuls  on  the  matter  in  the  work  entitled  Les  Jeeaitee 
GriminelB  de  Lese-Majest^,  and  all  the  Frendi  histories  of  the  Jesuits ;  also, 
Browning's  ffuguenoU,  ohap.  52.  With  regard  to  the  guilty  diare  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  murder,  Browning's  remarks  are  as  follows  : — "  There  would  be  a  crud 
injustice  in  contributiog  to  perpetuate  this  sentiment,  in  the  absence  of  regular 
evidenee,  if  the  Jesuits  had  not  subsequently  been  in  a  situation  which  enabled 
them  to  justify  the  reputation  of  their  body.  The  two  succeeding  kings  had 
Jesuits  for  confessors  ;  and  although  everything  tended  to  facilitate  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  event,  not  the  least  effort  was  made  to  render  public  the  investiga- 
tions and  statements,  which  tlio  Parliament  in  1610  had  consigned  to  secrecy." 
— /Wd.207. 
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Father  Caussin  directed  his  wits  to  astrology  for  the 
enUghtenment  of  the  Queen  regent,  and  his  own  edi- 
fication. Like  Burton,  of  melancholy  memory,  he  pre- 
dicted his  own  death  by  astrology,  and,  according  to 
Tallement^  on  the  appointed  day,  though  in  health,  he 
laid  him  down  on  his  bed  and  died.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  endless  assaults  which  the  Jesuits 
suffered  on  all  sides — from  CathoUcs  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants— it  was  certainly  a  clever  expedient  to  hold 
Catholics  in  check  by  getting  the  Company^s  founder 
enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Church.  It  would 
scarcely  beseem  an  obedient  child  of  the  Church  to  find 
&ult  with  the  work  of  a  saint  in  heaven ; — and  so  the 
Jesuits  had  long  resolved  to  get  admission  for  Ignatius 
into  the  "Paradise  of" — Rome.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  clever  expedient  of  the  Jesuits,  the  voluminous 
denimciations  of  their  modem  opponent  Grioberti  would 
have  been  much  less  inconsistent  than  they  are — ^for, 
being  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  that  "  orthodoxy '' 
which  he  is  anxious  to  display,  to  venerate  Ignatius, 
and  Xavier,  and  Borgia,  he  has  filled  his  prodigious 
volumes  with  interminable  rhetoric,  so  wearisome,  that 
he  tires  us  into  disgust  with  the  Jesuits,  simply  because 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  voluminous  production — whose 


1  Historiettes,  ii.  183.  The  Queen  Regent,  says  Tallement,  was  a  great 
belieyer  in  these  predictions,  and  she  was  enraged  when  they  assured  her  that 
Cardinal  RicheUeu  would  prosper  and  live  a  long  time.  She  also  helieved  that 
those  burge  flies  which  buzz  about  in  summer,  hear  what  is  said,  and  go  and 
repeat  it  ;  whenever  she  saw  them,  she  would  never  talk  secrets.  The  Jesuits 
had  a  man  for  every  fate  and  office,  and  position ;  and  Father  Caussin  was 
astrologer  to  the  court  of  France.  It  was  said,  but  of  course  denied  by  the 
Jesuits,  that  Cotton  invented  a  certain  mirror,  or  reflector,  which  conveyed  to 
Henry  IV.  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  cabinets  in  Europe.  This  was  probably  an 
allegorical  exposition  of  the  Jetuit-espionage  throughout  the  vforld  of  politics,— S^ 
BayUj  viii.  617,  h. 
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fiEtcts  are  mere  unity,  as  it  were,  whilst  his  frothy,  but 
"  orthodox ''  argumentation  is  truly  infinite.* 

It  was  in  1609  that  the  Jesuits  induced  Paul  V. 
to  beatify  Ignatius.  The  pope  had  not  been  able  to 
get  the  Jesuits  included  in  the  reconcihation  which 
he  had  arranged  with  the  Venetians.  Glad  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  mitigating  the  disgrace  of  that 
banishment,  which  was  the  immediate  result  of  their 
devotedness  to  the  popedom,  Paul  V.  most  graciously 
listened  to  the  humble  prayer  which  his  well-beloved 
sons,  Claudio  Aquaviva,  and  all  his  companions,  laid 
at  his  holy  feet.  A  breve  was  forthwith  expedited, 
granting  the  prayer  of  their  petition,  and  henceforth 
mass  might  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  broken-down 
Knight  of  Pampeluna,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  to  a  confessor  of  the  faith,  on  every  31st  of 
July,  the  day  of  Inigo's  departure  from  his  "toil  and 
trouble,''  as  has  been  related  at  the  end  of  my  first  volume, 
quoting  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  with  very  small 
edification. 

Vast  and  pompous  was  the  display  to  celebrate  that 
glorious  beatification.  Ridiculous  panegyrics  fed  the 
ravenous  devotees  to  suffocation ;  and  the  Sorbonne  of 
Paris  cruelly  came  forward  to  condemn  such  harmless 
absurdities  as  the  following  : — "  Ignatius,  with  his  name 

1  11  Oesuita  Modenu),  in  five  vols,  demy  Svo.  1 847.  The  Evangelicals  have 
got  hold  of  Gioberti,  and  given  him  a  splendid  mausoleum  in  The  Chrittian 
Ob9erver,  for  the  present  month  of  June,  quod  vide,  379^ 

^  But  who  is  he,  in  closet  closely-pent, 
Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent  t 
Right  well  mine  eyes  arede  the  myster  wight, 
On  parchment  scrapes  y-fed,  and  Wormius  hight 
To  future  ages  may  thy  dulness  Ust, 
As  thou  preserv'st  the  dulness  of  the  past !  *' 

Dunciadf  Book  iil  185. 
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written  upon  paper,  performed  more  miracles  than 
Moses,  and  as  many  as  the  Apostles/'  ^^  The  life  of 
Ignatius  was  so  holy  and  exalted,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
heaven,  that  only  popes,  like  St.  Peter,  empresses,  like 
the  mother  of  God,  some  other  sovereign  monarchs,  as 
God  the  Father  and  His  Holy  Son,  enjoyed  the  bliss 
of  seeing  him.''  These  propositions  were  condemned 
by  the  quondam  regicidal  Sorbonne,  which  pronounced 
these  devotional  platitudes  ^^  scandalous,  erroneous, 
blasphematory,  impious,  execrable,  detestable,  false,  and 
manifestly  heretical,'' — although  the  cimning  Jesuits 
got  three  monks  to  deUver  the  sentiments,  whilst  the 
French  Jesuit  Solier  piously  translated  them,  as  being 
'*  very  excellent "  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful 
and  the  fiune  of  the  Company.  SoUer  attacked  the 
censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Company  went  on 
urging  the  saint's  canonisation — ^which  is  the  second 
stage  of  sanctity  after  beatification — somewhat  like  the 
dressing  of  leather  after  tanning. 

Now,  since  the  year  1232  of  the  ages  of  faith,  Rome 
would  not  canonise  any  one  without  attested  miracles — 
a  sad  decree,  for  it  became  the  "  proximate  occasion  "  of 
all  manner  of  pious  fraud  and  perjury.  Miracles,  then, 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  canonisation  of  this 
CathoUc,  who  would  perversely  die  without  the  sacra- 
ments. There  was  the  diflSculty  ;  for,  in  the  two  editions 
of  his  Life,  before  the  world,  one  sanctioned  by  Borgia, 
the  other  by  Aquaviva  himself,  and  considerably  en- 
larged, Ribadeneyra  had,  as  we  have  read,  not  only 
stated  the  absence  of  miraculous  powers  in  Ignatius,  but 
imdertook  to  show  that  they  were  not  necessary,  or  that 
the  Order  and  its  achievements  were  equivalents ;  but 
these  were  not  precisely  the  promissory  notes  by  Rome 
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required — ^nor  could  these  be  found  in  that  chapter  of 
Maffeus,  wherein  he  tells  of  "  certain  marvellous  things 
concerning  Ignatius.'^  Difficulties  vanish  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Jesuits  :  they  cut  the  Grordian  knot  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  And  they  made  Ribadeneyra 
beUe  himself  as  expediently  as  James  I.  had  done  by  his 
secretary,  Bahnerino,  in  the  sad  aflFair  of  the  letter  to 
the  pope.  Ribadeneyra  published  another  Life  of  the 
founder  in  1612,  with  a  great  number  of  miracles, 
excusing  their  previous  omission,  because,  said  he,  they 
had  not  appeared  sufficiently  certain  and  attested  This 
was,  of  course,  palpable  chicanery :  he  had  positively 
intimated  that  Ignatius  had  performed  no  miracles  at 
all.  But  the  Jesuits  were  dominant  at  Rome — stet  pro 
ratione  voluntas  was  the  command,  and  they  began 
to  collect  miracles  accordingly  in  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able world,  where  the  angels  of  the  Company  were  at 
their  posts  in  readiness^ — 

'<  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen. 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waying.** 

Japan,  China,  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Brazil,  Abyssinia, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Flanders,  furnished  them  fifty  times  more  miracles  than 
they  needed  to  set  their  Umping  founder  on  his  legs  of 
saintship.  More  than  two  hundred  miracles  are  now 
recorded  in  the  various  biographers — which  admit  of  no 
exception  whatever  in  their  impious  and  disgusting  ab- 
surdity. Ignatius  was  made  miraculously  to  appear  to 
Xavier  in  India  and  to  rout  by  his  presence  a  mighty 
host  of  the  Infidels  ; — ^and  he  condescended  to  raise  a 
hen  to  life,  which  was  accidentally  drowned.     When  the 
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words :  "  St  Ignatius  bring  the  hen  to  life,''  were  pro- 
nounced, she  canie  to  life — but  quite  a  changed  creature, 
for,  ever  after  she  lived  like  a  nun,  apart  from  the  other 
henSj  and  the  lords  of  the  roost.  Bartoli  gives  more 
tJian  one  hundred ;  and  the  Bull  of  Canouisatiou  signa- 
lised the  most  stupendous, — when,  in  1621 3  Gregory 
XV.  yielded  to  the  Jesuit-stirred  acclamation  and  sanc- 
tified Ignatius,  together  with  Francis  Xavien  Louis 
XIIL  of  France,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  King  or 
Buke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  royal  and  princely  patrons 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  induced  to  join  "  the  prayer  of  their 
petition/'  Bonfires  and  roaring  cannon  proclaimed  the 
dirty  deed  accomplished  ;  and  in  every  province  of  the 
Company  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings  celebrated  the 
unblushing  roguery  of  the  Jesuits^*  At  Douay  they 
erected  four  galleries  in  the  two  streets  leading  to  their 
church.  These  were  supported  by  a  hundred  compart- 
ments and  columns,  Doric  and  Ionic,  ou  which  were 
suspended  four  hujidred  and  fifty  paintings  in  oil,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  which  were  three  feet  higli  and 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  enriched  with  gilt  frames 
most  beautiful.  The  two  first  represented  the  exploits 
and  miracles  of  Ignatius  and  Xa\aer ;  the  others  were 
I  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  members  and  martyrs 
of  the  Company  ;  and  under  each  portrait  was  a  qua- 
train of  verses  highly  ornamented^  displacing  the 
appropriate  doggerel,  of  which  I  have  given  a  specimen 
when  describing  Everard  Mercurian,  the  third  general 
of  the  Jesuits,^ 

Everywhere  there  were  grand  processions,  from  the 


*  See  Hist*  lie  Dom  Itiigo  for  detail »,  ii,  p.  193 — ^10. 

^  TWUle«u3(  ties  Ferfloiinag^  Slc,  exposes  eti  U  Qutoni^tioa  des  S5.  IgnA<^  «t 

TQL*    ni,  A  A 
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24th  to  the  31st  of  July.  The  images  of  Inigo  and 
Xavier  were  borne  about  in  triumph  to  the  soimd  of 
trumpets,  alternated  by  musicians  singing  hymns  and 
canticles  in  honour  of  the  Caesar  and  the  Alexander 
of  the  spiritual  knight-errantry.  Their  churches  dis- 
played gorgeous  ornaments,  magnificent  hangings,  costly 
pictures,  brilliant  illuminations — ^in  a  word,  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  a  Paradise  for  Ignatius,  on  earth  at  least. 
Large  letters  in  gold,  on  pillars,  proclaimed  the  names  of 
the  regions  where  the  Company  of  Jesus  had,  in  such 
and  such  a  year,  planted  the  faith  CathoUc — India, 
Japan,  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  Monomatopa,  Mexico,  Guinea, 
Peru,  the  empire  of  Mogul,  China,  all  the  world  over. 

The  courts  of  their  colleges  were  not  less  decorated 
than  their  churches.  Triumphal  arches,  statues,  pyra- 
mids covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  enigmas,  emblems 
and  anagrams,  whose  hidden  meaning  their  scholars 
set  their  wits  to  unravel — all  for  ever  and  ever  on  the 
marvellous  deeds  of  Inigo  and  the  portentous  Xavier. 

They  performed  tragedies  and  sang  pastorals  in 
their  honour;  and  finished  ofiF  the  diurnal  festivities 
with  fire-works  from  "  flaming  dragons,''  doubtless,  with 
thousands  of  rockets  and  ftisees,  some  like  serpents, 
others  like  stars  —  all  intensely  brilliant  and  turning 
night  into  day. 

St.  Germain  happened  to  occupy  in  the  saint's  calen- 
dar, the  31st  of  July : — ^the  resistless  Jesuits  expelled 
him  to  make  room  for  the  incomparable  Inigo  ;  and 
France  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  her  venerable 
bishop,  had  the  pious  ParUament  of  Paris  not  interfered 
and  decreed  his  restoration.  What  wonderful  men  were 
these  Jesuits!  Pagans  they  ousted,  Protestants  they 
dragooned,  their  own  Cathohc  brethren  they  oppressed 
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and  tormented,  and  now,  like  **  the  fox  that  thmsts  out 
the  badger,"  they  drive  out  a  bishop  from  the  saintship 
of  tliat  city  which  first  "  made  room"*  for  their  founder 
id  his  nine  companiona* 

Aquavira  had  gone  to  his  rest  eight  years  before  this 
glorious  event :  the  general  died  in  1615* 

Four-and-thirty  years  he  nded  the  Company,  amidst 
perils  of  every  kind^assailed  incessantly  from  without^ 
and  incessantly  ilisordered  within.  He  had  foiled  his 
rebellions  subjects  ;  but  left  them  unchanged  : — thence- 
forward he  treated  the  aristocrats  with  deference,  per- 
mitted factions  in  the  Company,  who,  with  a  nominal 
subjection  to  tlio  chief,  pursued  their  independent  mea- 
sures. If  tlie  French  Jesuits  held  more  directly  to  the 
general,  the  same  cannot  he  said  of  tlie  Spanish  and 
Enghsh  members,  who,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign, 
were  independent  sections  of  the  Com]iany,  with  whom 
the  "  order  of  holy  obedience  "  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  The  period  through  which  hitherto  the  Com- 
pany has  passed,  is  styled  her  age  of  iron,  and  that 
which  ensues  is  called  her  age  of  gold.  Expanding 
like  eveiy  well-timed  speculation,  ready  for  every  enter- 
prise, with  men  adapted  for  every  post,  the  Company  wa^ 
now  fairly  or  foidly  established  over  earth.  Her  external 
developments  have  passed  before  us  like  the  scenes  of  a 
drama — sometimes  ghastly,  at  other  times  ridiculous, 
occasionally  beneficent— but  the  supposed  good  effected 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  apparent  restoration  of  Catholicism, 
cannot  compensate  for  the  woes  whicli,  on  unimpeachable 
authorities,  they  stand  convicted  of  having  inflicted  on 
large  sections  of  mankind. 

In  contemplating  the  march  of  such  wonderful  apostles 
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in  the  distant  land  of  the  savage,  with  such  marvellous 
results  effected  in  their  annual  letters,   we  naturally 
long  to  see  the  traces  of  their  evangelical  foot-marks 
where  verification  is  easy.     The  book  of  history  must 
become  our  "  edifying  and  curious  letters."     Our  object 
is  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  good  influence  of  Jesuitism 
among  the  Christians  of  Europe,  and  among  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  land  of  the  savage — during  that  period 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  their  Company  to  the 
epoch  where  we  linger  awhile,  advancing  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century — a  period   of  a  hundred 
years,  which  constitute  the  main  history  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  culmination  of  the  Jesuits.     In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  history  I  have  fidthfully  represented  the 
moral,  or,  rather,  the  inmioral  features  of  the  preceding 
age ;  the  succeeding  half  century  exhibited  no  radical 
difference.     Learning  and  wit  were  patronised  by  the 
great :  virtue  and  moraUty  were  secondary,  if  not  utterly 
disregarded.    The  casuistical  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  rife 
throughout  the  period,  reflect  the  morality  of  the  masses 
whom  they  led  in  their  path  of  salvation  :  if  they  could 
not  make  men  saints,  they  did  their  best  to  prevent 
them  from  accounting  themselves  sinners,  so  mild  was 
the  law  of  the  confessional,  so  wide  the  confines  of  its 
exemptions,  permissions,  and  dispensations.    In  that  age 
of  analysis,  keen  investigation  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge,  mathematics,  and  universal   nature,  had  their 
indefatigable  students,  eager  to  discover  and   expand 
their  inventions — the  former  had  a  Vieta,  the  latter 
a  G^sner  ; — and  anatomy  also  had  its  patient  students 
and  minute  elucidators — Fallopius  and  Eustachius  had 
consecrated  their  names  respectively  to  organs  of  the 
human  system,  which  they  discovered,  or  whose  functions 
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they  explained.  The  Jesuits  applied  the  sanie  aualjBis 
to  moral  science — inventing  or  expantling  their  end- 
less defiuitioDs  and  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  sin, 
until  it  seems  difficult  to  offend  again^^t  Christian  mo- 
rality.  But  their  object  was  not  to  corrupt  mankind ; 
it  was  only  to  *'koep  pace  with  the  age" — to  render 
obedience  to  the  orthodox  Church  as  easy  aa  the  assumed 
license  of  the  heretics  ; — or  it  was  only  to  rival  those 
teachers  of  the  science  whom  they  found  in  possession  of 
the  field.  It  was  the  cloister  that  was  ever  the  most 
fruitful  parent  of  casuists.  Dominicans,  Augustinians, 
Franciscans — from  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  heavy  angel 
of  the  schools,  down  to  Ligorio,  the  last  of  the  tribe, 
I  believe,  there  has  been  but  one  leading  principle 
wherewith  the  casuists  strove  for  eminence  in  the  despic- 
able art  of  foohng  the  consciences  of  men.  The  principle 
was,  to  consider  a  thing,  first,  according  to  its  essence, 
and  then,  according  to  its  circumstances  or  adjuncts. 
The  method  is  necessary  in  geometry,  where  the  exact- 
ness of  calculation  is  based  on  abstract  relations  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  admitted  in  morals,  where  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce on  an  action  until  it  is  really  committed.  Now, 
the  casuists  applied  that  method  to  morals.  Is  it  a 
lortal  sin  to  kill  1  Not  in  itself,  since  a  soldier,  a  tra- 
'ireller  who  is  attacked,  and  others  similarly  placed,  may 
kill.  Then  follow  all  manner  of  distinctionsj  in  the  train 
of  casuistry*  But  the  hideous  details  in  other  matters  I 
We  cannot  see,  without  indignation,  priests,  doctora, 
men  who  have  renounced  the  intercourse  of  women,  yet 
enlarging,  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  on  all  the  disorders 
which  result  from  that  intercourse.  We  shrink  with 
horror  when  we  see  them  exposing  to  the  public,  in 
books  printed  witli  approbation,  those  horrible  details 
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which  the  most  systematic  Ucentiousness  confines  to 
obscurity. 

Then  comes  the  tempting  distinction  about  "  directing 
the  intention/'  after  frittering  away  the  broad  principles 
of  right  and  wrong.  If  a  man  sinned,  his  conscience  felt 
no  burthen :  his  "  right  intention  "  bore  the  load  for  him. 

Emmanuel  Sa,  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Gaspar  Hurtado, 
James  Grordon,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  Henriquez,  and  Toledo, 
led  the  way  or  journeyed  together  with  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Escobar,  so  desperately  transfixed  by  Pascal. 
Their  maxims  were  comfortable  to  the  consciences  of 
the  age.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "  probable  opinions" 
of  the  casuists  ?  But  few  have  considered  how  expedient 
they  were  at  a  time,  when  leaders  required  headlong, 
mentally  blind  agents  for  any  given  work  that  might 
disturb  a  common  conscience.  And  then  it  was  that 
the  indulgent  casuists  described  a  sort  of  sin  called 
"  philosophical,"  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  grace 
of  sanctification. 

Perjury,  duelling,  fidsehood  in  all  its  ramifications, 
murder  and  violence— every  crime  might  be  made  safe 
to  conscience  by  some  casuist  or  another.  There  are 
other  misdemeanours  too  foul  to  name  —  disgusting 
beyond  endurance.  In  reading  the  passages — not  in 
the  famous  "extracts,"  but  in  the  original  authors,  I 
knew  not  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the  astonishing 
physiological  inquiries  which  these  bachelor  casuists 
must  have  made,  than  the  shameless  eflFrontery  with 
which  the  immundicities  are  minutely  described. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  these  casuists.  To 
know  that  the  plague  exists  in  a  certain  locality  is 
suflBcient,  without  importing  some  desperate  cases  by 
way  of  specimen. 
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Long  before  the  Freacli  Parliameutj  in  1 762,  made 
a  collection  of  these  moral  developments^  the  Jesuit 
John  de  Allo55a  had  perforaied  a  Bimilar  task,  con  amme 
indeed,  and  with  the  labour  of  thirty  yeaiis — but  still 
leaving  the  funl  stables  inexhausted.  He  entitled  liis 
compiktion  "  Flowers  of  the  Sums,  or  the  Moral  Alphabet, 
in  wliich  almost  all  the  cases  of  conscience  which  may 
occur  to  confessors,  are  briefly,  clearly,  and  as  far  as  ia 
lawful,  mUdly  digested — ^from  the  more  select  doctors, 
chiefly  of  the  Company  of  Jesus."  The  edition  I  quote 
aasj  at  the  end,  the  propositions  condeniBed  by  Pope 

'Alexander  VIL  in  1664-5  ;  but  the  whole,  with  all  its 
immundicities,    is   dedicated    "  to   the   Blessed   Virgin 

^conceiTed  without  sin/'* 

And  what  is  the  excuse  for  these  revolting  details  1 
Why,  that  the  confessor  is  a  judge,  &c.  Be  it  so  ; — 
but  must  chaste  ears  be  soiled  in  learning  how  chastity 
may  be  depraved  1  May  they  not  dispense  with  certain 
lights  so  dangerous  to  themselves — so  harassing — so 

I  8Ugif€StW€  f 

Thongh  the  Jesuits  overdid  their  share  in  casuistry^ 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Catholic  casuista 
are  a  numerous  body,  and  extend  through  all  the 
monkhood  of  the  Church — nor  have  we  to  read  far  in 
the  last  edition  of  Ligorio,  m  1845,  to  find  abominations. 
In  fact,  Escobar  says,  m  \m  preface,  that  he  has  not 

Intaiued  a  single  proposition  which  cannot  bo  con- 
firmed  by  the  '*  greatest  divines  "  out  of  the  Company. 

Much  of  tliis  immorality  is  to  be  ascribed  to   the 


p  qiii  Coofaarik  cofitinget^  po6«utt^  c!iu4«  breviter  ftc  qiiauiiufl  licet  benjgni 
lilgCTvmtiir,  ex  Kiloctioiibua  doctoribus,  plwcipue  Socle tuk'Jesu,^'  &c. — *^IkdiciUio 
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practice  of  sacramental  confession ;  for,  when  the  con- 
scientious conviction  of  simple  right  and  wrong  is 
deemed  insufficient  to  determine  guilt,  the  specious, 
interested  distinctions  of  man  run  riot  in  the  darkened 
chambers  of  the  heart's  desires.  The  broad  and  visible 
road  of  right  and  wrong  is  cut  up  into  a  thousand 
intersecting  bye-paths,  and  the  tyrant-will  of  the  usurper 
who  sits  in  the  confessional  permits  or  forbids  the 
deeds  of  the  deluded  creature  of  that  God  whose  right 
he  has  usurped ; — allowing  him  to  luxuriate  or  not  in 
those  perilous  bye-ways,  just  as  his  own  heart  whispers 
him  away — by  weakness  or  by  the  moment's  whim 
determined. 

The  Jesuits  may  have  baptised  millions  of  barbarians, 
but  unquestionably  they  had  very  few  true  Christians 
in  Christendom.  They  found  men  desperately  wicked  : 
they  made  them  "orthodox,''  rabidly  orthodox — ^and 
that  was  the  requirement  of  the  times. 

Consider  the  free-booters  in  whose  ships  these  mis- 
sioners  sped  to  preach  Christ  \o  the  savages.  With  the 
Portuguese,  this  Company  of  Apostles  co-operated  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  barbarians.  The  "  zeal "  of  the 
Jesuits  fanned  the  flame  of  conquest,  and  it  became 
ferocity.  The  invaders  made  no  scruple  of  pillaging, 
cheating,  and  enslaving  the  idolaters — and  meanwhile 
the  Jesuits  "  superintended  the  royal  castles,"  as  Acosta 
assures  us.  The  King  of  Tidor  was  carried  oflF  from  his 
own  palace,  and  murdered  with  his  children,  whom  he 
had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Portuguese.  At  Ceylon 
the  people  were  not  suflFered  to  cultivate  the  land 
except  for  their  new  masters,  who  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  barbarity.  At  Groa  they  had  established 
the  Inquisition,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
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soon,  whoever  was  rich  became  a  prey  to  the  ministers 
of  the  infamous  tribunal 

Antonio  de  Faria,  who  was  sent  out  against  the 
pirates,  from  Malacca,  China,  and  other  parts,  made  a 
descent  on  the  island  of  Calampui,  and  plundered  the 
sepulclnes  of  the  Chinese  emperors. 

Soiiza  caused  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar  coast  to 
be  destroyed,  and  his  men  inhumanly  massacred  the 
wretched  Indians  who  went  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  templea 

Correa  terminated  an  obstinate  war  with  the  King 
of  Pegn  ;  and  both  parties  were  to  swear  on  the  book 
of  their  respective  reUgion,  to  observe  the  treaty,  Correa 
swore  on  a  CoBectimi  of  Son^s,  and  thought,  by  this 
vile  equivocation^  to  elude  his  engagement. 

Diego  de  Silveira  was  cruising  in  the  Red  Sea.  A 
vessel,  richly  laden,  saluted  him.  The  captain  came  on 
board,  and  gave  him  a  letter  from  a  Portuguese  general, 
which  was  to  be  his  passport.  The  letter  contained 
only  these  words  : — **  /  desire  ike  captains  of  .skips  iw- 
longiui}  to  the  King  of  Portugal^  to  seize  this  Moorish 
vessel  as  a  lawful  prize,*' 

In  a  short  time,  observes  Eayiial,  ex-Jesuit,  the 
Portuguese  preserved  no  more  humanity  or  good  faith 
with  each  other,  than  with  the  natives.  Almost  all  the 
states  where  they  had  command,  were  divided  into 
fiwtions.  Avarice,  debauchery,  cnielty,  and  devotion, 
mixed  together,  prevailed  everywhere  in  their  manners. 
Most  of  them  had  seven  or  eight  concubines,  whom  they 
kept  to  work  with  the  utmost  rigoiu*,  and  forced  from 
them  the  money  they  earned  by  their  labour.  The  chiefe 
an<I  principal  officers  admitted  to  their  table  a  multitude 
of  those  singing  and  dancing  women,  with  which  India 
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abounds.  Effeminacy  demoralised  families,  and  ener* 
vated  armies.  The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  palanquins.  That  brilliant  courage  which  had  sub- 
dued so  many  nations,  existed  no  longer.  The  Portu- 
guese were  with  difficulty  brought  to  fight  except  there 
was  a  prospect  of  plunder.  Peculation  was  general 
Such  corruption  prevailed  in  the  finances,  that  the  tri- 
butes, the  revenues  of  provinces,  which  ought  to  have 
been  immense,  the  taxes  levied  in  gold,  silver,  and 
spices,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  islands^ 
were  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  few  citadels,  and  to  fit 
out  the  shipping  necessary  for  the  protection  of  trade.^ 

Among  these  men,  in  company  with  these  men,  the 
Jesuits  went  forth  to  convert  the  savages,  whom,  as  we 
have  read,  they  induced  to  comply  with  the  fierce  neces- 
sity which  demanded  their  complete  subjection.  What, 
then,  was  the  moral  influence  of  the  Jesuits  with  these 
"  Christians''  of  Europe  ?  Little  or  nothing ;  but  the  Jesuits 
were  obUged  to  influence  the  poor,  ignorant  savages,  so 
as  to  make  them  obedient  subjects  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards.  We  shall  find  a  somewhat  different  experi- 
ment in  Paraguay ;  but  that  exception  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  general  rule  of  Jesuit  co-operation  in  the 
designs,  the  "idea''  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 
The  Christians  of  France,  the  Christians  of  Grermany, 
the  Christians  of  England,  the  Christians  of  Italy,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  the  Jesuits  taught,  and  preached,  and 
gathered  sodaUties,  have  been  witnessing  the  awful 
events  which  form  the  burthen  of  this  and  the  pre- 
vious books  :  and  we  may  ask,  was  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  amongst  them  for  good  ?  With  such  examples  as 
men  beheld — such  views  as  were  proposed  to  generate 

1  Raynal,  Hist,  of  the  Indies,  i.  206,  et  aeq. 
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contention,  how  could  Christian  moraJitj  prevail  ?  As- 
suredly, hitherto  we  cannot  say  that  humanity  has 
been  benefited  by  the  scheme  of  Loyola.  The  educa- 
tionaJ  scheme  and  hterature  of  the  Jesuits  will  be 
presently  considored.  In  concluding  tliis  "great"  epoch 
of  Jesuit  story^  we  must  glance  at  the  government  of 
the  Company.^ 


■  In  1612  ftppeftMd  the  famous  and  popul&r  work  cotiUed  Mtmita  Prtvaia,  or 
Sanies— 'f%4  Prit^i  or  ^t^tl  liutructiont  fttt  the  SaperiorM  of  the  OoMpany  of 
Jentt*  ThG  Anti-CoUonp  Ihc  Mi^Ud  Sectxta^  ftnd  the  PrwncUii  LtlttrA  of  P&acd^ 
*»  tinqutfsid^Dikbly  the  ttireo  atLti-Je«iiitic&l  publicatioiiii  which  h&ve  made  the 
g;re«trat  impi^^saion  on  tlie  pablicu  The  Monita  Sccreta  h  atill  &  papular  book, 
cirealated,  In  ah  Englkh  ttiLiialatioQ,  by  di^  thousaiid — a  zealoiig  imd  ch^p  pub^ 
licatiou,  int^nsded  for  the  defence  of  the  Cfaurch  of  Engtuidj  aa  exhibits  in  ihe 
proflcnptioD  of  Ji;«Qiti«ni.  The  hktory  of  tbe  Afomta  Secrtia  U,  accoirdiag  to 
die  JiMults,  as  follows  t  It  wa«  prmted  origmolly  aX  Cracow^  in  1€1*2» — ma 
expdkd  ilnBuit,  Zaerowiki,  was  **  presumed  to  be  ita  author/'  T>ie  ex-Jesott 
waa  tb«n  a  panab  pil«tt  at  Goxdziec,  in  Pokud  ;  and,  aa  the  clioi^e  was  tiot 
proved  agninat  lum,  the  fnct  of  iU  being  mAdo  is  odc  ooinptc,  at  leasts  of  the 
doeda  necommei^ded  m  die  hook — niyiiely,  the  unficrupulous  persecutioia  of  aa 
ex-iufsmber.  The  modem  Jeroit,  PlowdcDr  &  man  who  scenu  to  bare  emulated 
Parsond  aa  far  ag  he  could,  ia  exceMtvcljr  severe  on  this  Zaorow^ki.  Quottng 
tlie  Je9uit«  Cordara  and  Gretzer,  be  boldly  procbuniB  him  to  be  author  of  the 
obnoiuons  pubUcatioD^  although  the  charg<^  was  not  brougjit  borne  to  the  man^ 
when  llie  biBhopg  and  other  authoriti^  were  caUed  upon  to  condemn  the  book^  as 
cont^ning  all  duU  is  rile— a  Bcntcnce  which  was  not  necessary^  only  so  fas'  as 
aucb  a  sentence  could  exonerate  the  Jcaiiits^ which,  of  courae,  is  doubtfuL 
Jesuit  Plowdcn,  master  of  the  Eogli»h  novices  of  tbe  Company,  thus  denouncea 
die  unfortunate  ex-Je«nit,  to  Lmcus  of  the  '^Times'''  newspaper^  in  iQl5t 
•*  Would  you  know^  Sir,  die  origin  of  your  despicable  Momia  I  Hot  in  the  days 
of  Lain«z,  not  at  the  cloee,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  seTemteentb  century,  a 
Jesuit  wai  dtsmiaaed  with  ignominy  from  die  Society  in  Poland,  an  unconmaon 
dreimistaiiee,  but  Judged  duo  to  his  misconduct  The  wiik  of  the  cUy  ttf  Or<Kt»o 
wmt  NOfl  eonred  infA  ahcttt  of  i^etv^fffftd  infidu  ;  and  in  die  year  I6lt),  Una  outn 
eait  «f  tbe  society  puhliBhed  bis  fabricated  S^crtta  Mmita,  with  a  riew  to  cotct 
bi»  o«i  di^raoe,  nr  to  gratify  his  reveogiD." — LeUen  o/Ckriau^  2.  Now  all  dita 
ii  the  usoal  farflonian  virulence,  Tbie  ^  mitcast,  dismincd  with  ignominy,"  ia 
cnUed  by  bis  bishop  "  the  venerable  Jerome  Zaorowaki,  parish  priest  in  Go;Edziec„^ 
and  tbe  d»rgo  ia  ejcpfiialy  staled  to  be  a  mere  conjectures^'  Dc  nal^nr  ^mdem 
cird  non  ^&mtai :  fima  tamtn  ftHur^  U  c^  prfmimptiimib^  conjkiim',  Uiwm  silt 
4dihm  1  mMm^i  Ijieronyma  Zaoremki  P^ro^  m  Gotdsiee"  Plowden  mii«t 
have  ie«i  ibo  document  ht-t^  qaetod,«iiceil  fra«  pabHibed  by  the  Ji^snit  Grel^er, 
wlwH  *»  «^«i  **  ttetorwtt*/^  ftfiutd  "  the  boak,  and  e3|nr«Mly  refet*  to  Gn^tM*'* 
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Mailana  and  his  faction  could  do  no  good  to  the 
Cotnpany.  Ranke  perfectly  describes  the  internal  eon- 
ditioa  of  the  Company  at  this  epoch  of  incipient  gold, 
as  Cretineau  caJk  it ;  and  I  shall  transcribe  Ms  exposition 


**  rofutatioii/'  The  fact  U  that  thtj  &utli4ir  wns  never  di&eovered,  and  the  Je^uite 
contented  thcmsolvea  wilh  getting  die  book  prohibited,  and  publiflhiAg  ^  refuta- 
tions," aa  if  fluch  a  work  could  reaUy  admit  of  **  refutation  " — being  neither  dog- 
iiuLtic  nor  UiatortcAl,  but  simply  a  colJection  of  maxims,  **  words  to  the  wise  **  af 
the  Compj^ny  of  Jesua,  m  aUeged*  The  botik  was  eondemued  by  tte  Eomas 
Index  iu  16l6j  ^'in  a  congregation  bold  en  io  the  p&kce  of  the  moAt  lUustrions 
mud  most  reverend  Cardinal  BeUai^viint"  who,  of  oour*ej  was  cxiteeted  **  to  pro- 
tectj  hy  hk  credit,  llie  Company  which  liad  bronght  litm  up  with  so  much  care,'* 
as  Aqua  viva  wTUte  to  tlie  brethren  on  Bellarmine's  proraotioit  See  HisL  de 
Dom  luigOj  iulMtti  9fq*,  for  die  letter^  which  shows  the  hopei  founded  on  thai 
irreg:alar  esealtation.  Still  the  book  circulated ,  and  did  %ot  meet  ^  evi^y  where 
ita  merited  contempt"^  as  Plowden  asserts  t— another  decree  of  the  aam»  Indeji 
waa  deemed  exf^edient  in  1631.  See  D&ciufisntiy  \u  Ih*  Monita  Secret%  p,  19, 
Varioufl  editions  followed,  and  the  apocryphal  te^^tamcnC  of  the  Jesuitic  was  ever 
lu  vogue,  Tbeiie  iji  a  MS.  copy  in  the  hbrai^  of  the  Biiti^h  Museum.  Tliese  are 
thtt  only  facta  worth  mentioning  ou  Uie  "  auUienticity  "  of  the  book,  except  that 
Aqmmtfa  hiiujjelf  was  supposed  to  be  ita  autltor.  Sec  Placcius  (No.  1 501 ),  p.  S69< 
The  preface  to  on  edition  publiehod  in  ]6:«  at  Geneva,  states  the  document  to 
have  been  found  either  among  the  hooka  when  the  Jesuit  College  at  Faderbom 
wa0  plundered  by  tlie  Duke  of  Bi'unswick,  or  in  the  College  of  Prague^  and  that 
It  woe  some  Capuchin  monks,  to  whom  the  aforesaid  books  were  givoUj  who  dis- 
covered the  curiosity  among  the  papera  of  the  Jesuit  rector.  All  this  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  mystify  tlie  terrible  Jesuits  in  their  punniit  of  the  editor  or 
autlior.  1  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  book,  which  tlie  Protean  "  Father 
Prout ''  exquisitely  calls  ^  the  mystic  whisspenngs  of  tlic  Monitt^  Secrcta  /'—inti- 
mating, by  the  way,  tliat  they  must  be  studied  by  eve  17  author  who  will  «  ail 
down  to  write  aliout  the  Jefluits."^P/'eitt'#  RtliqucM,  i*  274.  It  will  certainly  he 
evident  tliat  many  of  their  maxims  apply  to  tlie  known  practic^e  of  the  Ji^uits : 
indeed,  I  believe  tliat  thia  was  the  intention  of  tlie  editor — namely,  to  sliow  forth 
the  prhiciplea  of  Je*nit  action,  tt  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  code  wa« 
not  sanctioned  by  any  authority  iu  the  C^)mpany  :— but,  without  auppoaing  such 
principles  to  he  prevaleut  in  seetjons  of  the  Company^  it  will  be  difficult  to 
account  for  tho  coudnct  of  Aqnaviva'^  own  Jesuit- opponents^  the  conduct  of  the 
Engliah  Jesuits  and  Parsons^  as  we  have  read  from  undoubted  authorities,  aa  weU 
as  other  facts  and  matter,  tlicir  casuistry  not  excepted.  Oesidefi,  the  very  name 
of  the  book  was  famihar  to  the  Jesuits^  Mercurlan  having  written  «  Monita,"  as 
1  have  staunl ;  ai^d,  especially.  It  must  be  remenibcred  that  all  tho  rcgnktions  of 
the  Company  were  not  given  to  nil  the  members,  that  numerous  decrees  are  sup- 
pimed  in  the  printed  liBts,  and  that  tliough  other  rules  might  be  written,  tlie  old 
Constittttions  wen*  to  remain  unchanged.   1  allude  to  these  Ihinga  merely  to  show 
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the  more  willingly^  because  he  is  represented  by  the  par- 
tisans  of  the  Jesuits  as  little  short  of  an  apologist : — they 
probably  judge  from  garbled  extracts,  or  the  dishonest 
French   translation   of  the  German's  admirable  work. 


I 
I 


Ui»t  tJte  Jeeuitii  thcciHeJYea  hAV<*  I&id  themfleWei  open  to  the  cliM^.  To  mj 
thjit  tln?so  Mtmiia  are  too  alHimiii&ble  to  have  buen  admitted  for  the  guJdatieo  of 
the  Jesuliiir  la  to  aasume  the  rer}'  pomt  at  tB9ue ;  and  GNtMnlj^  eren  only  hithcrrto^ 
we  hxvt  aeeu  enomgh  of  certain  Je»ult»  to  believe  that  th^  prLncipIeB  of  tli« 
Memiia  Btertta  were  tlietr  gtijdes  of  conduct.  The  MoniUi  S€<?ftta  eontist  of 
serevleen  duflm,  and  the  stibetance  of  the  whole  is  m  fotloWBL  The  motive 
of  all  th«  profbtitO0«l  IftbcNUV  of  the  Jesuita  would  be  to  recommend  tlie  Com- 
pany to  the  pcoptt^,  particularly  to  the  higher  ranks  ;  always  s^Ieeting  rich  citiw 
for  their  foimdntions,  practising  on  wtdowt  who  bad  monoy — ivhilat  they  wotild 
Gomlaiitly  procloitn  ihdr  ^^r^riV-proapeetua.  Tlie  utnaost  de voted  aeaa  would  b« 
eichibtted  to  pHti«es  and  the  great,  hiimotiritig  their  desires  witli  dlspeoBationp^ 
atid  favouring  their  projecti — yet  in  sneh  a  manner  that  there  ohoiild  always  be 
some  fatbtir«  who  cotihl  shield  the  Comptiny^  In  ca«e  of  failure,  by  oiirniuig  that 
tbe  ehai^  of  co-operation  woa  faise^— they  bemg  ignorant  of  the  facti.  The 
fivoui-ite&  and  domestica  of  kings  would  bo  con  ctliate<l— particularly  princeseeft 
lij  ibeir  wmlting-moidB,  The  lax  morality  of  the  ca^^iHta  would  be  used  for  the 
pmpoie  of  binding  gnat  lords  to  the  con  feasors  of  tlie  Company  :  invitationa  to 
aennoua,  biyapgiwi^  dinneri,  and  public  disputations,  the  composition  of  versee, 
and  Ibe  like,  to  tbefr  bonuurt  would  conduce  to  the  aatnc  deairablc  end.  Every 
effort  would  be  made  to  gain  favour  with  all  persons  in  power,  civil  or  ecclcfikf^ 
ticy.  The  eonfenoTB  of  princes  wowld  treat  their  royal  penitent  with  mildness 
aod  eare»BO  not  ihock  them  in  sermons — but  rather  divest  them  of  fcaj*  and 
txiMirt  them  chiefly  to/fl*(A,  Aqpe,  and  poUfi^^l  jutiiee.  They  wonld  endeavour 
to  throw  discredit  on  other  fdigious  orders^  and  strive  for  tbe  monopoly  of  cduea- 
U<m  T  the  defecia  of  other  competitors  in  tlie  ministr}'  would  bo  investigated  and 
published,  and  yet  as  it  were  deploringly.  Very  particular  attention  would  be 
given  to  widows,  and  numerous  are  the  means  detailed  to  "  do  tbem/*  How  to 
entfKp  their  sons,  is  answered  by  numerous  expedients  i  prescriptions  for 
increasing  tlie  revenues  follow  amaJn.  The  utmost  severities  would  be  etiforced 
against  members  who  might  be  found  tliftTvrtiiig  in  any  way  the  aforenamed 
•*  whipsperuigs''' — In  order  to  induce  them  to  reeistADeo--and  then  to  expel  them 
**  for  not  having  the  spirit  of  tlie  Company,"  if  the  question  be  aaked.  The  most 
iptematic  pemectitiOEi  would  incessantly  torment  tbe  expelled  members^  who 
would  be  denounced  in  every  possible  way^  for  and  near,  and  all  their  defect*} 
ejcaggerated,  A  similar  persecution  must  thwart  tlioee  who  leave  the  Company 
of  ibeir  own  aeceird,  tradng  and  crorainf  them  in  every  pursuit,  by  sprending 
evil  report  conecapojnif  ttiem,  or  other  cslumnioni  methods.  The  peculiar 
buaiuecB^qnaLiriea  requisite  in  meml^rs^  tbe  methods  for  attnieting  the  sons  of  tbe 
fl««&  and  tlic  rich  to  enter  the  Company^  very  fiimnar  to  thoie  practised  in  Iha 
Sb^&ll  Ooikge  at  Rome^  these  ore  topics  of  consldemble  enlarg^^ment.  The 
'  next  aCttvct  attention^  with  themetliodof  punidiineut  prentms 
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He  says  : — The  most  prominent  change  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  consisted  in  the 
advancement  of  the  professed  members  to  the  possession 
of  power. 

At  first  the  professed  members  who  took  the  four 
vows,  were  but  few.  Removed  from  the  colleges,  and 
subsisting  solely  on  alms,  they  had  confined  themselves 
to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority.  The  places  which 
required  the  active  talents  of  men  of  the  world,  such  as 
those  of  rectors,  provincials,  and  college-offices  in  gene- 
ral, fell  to  the  lot  of  the  spiritual  coadjutors.  But  this 
was  now  altered.  The  professed  members  themselves 
attained  to  the  administration  :  they  had  part  in  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges,  and  they  became  rectors  and 
provincials.* 

to  dismissal,  and  then  occurs  a  curious  passage  to  the  effect  that  all  members 
who  have  some  chance  of  rising  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  must  be  made  to  take 
an  oath  to  have  a  Jesuit-confessor,  and  to  do  nothing  without  the  opinion  of  the 
Company.  ''As  Cardinal  Tolet  failed  to  observe  this  rule,  the  Company  pro- 
cured a  decree  from  the  pope  enjoining  that  no  descendant  of  a  Jew  or 
Mahometan  should  be  admitted,  without  making  this  vow,  and  however  celebrated 
he  might  be,  he  should  be  expelled  as  a  violent  enemy  to  the  Company."  This 
animus  against  Tolet  certainly  accords  with  that  of  Parsons  and  another  Jesuit, 
as  we  have  read.  Curious  methods  for  dealing  with  nuns  and  devout  ladies, 
certain  precautions  for  enjoying  the  reputation  of  holy  poverty,  are  duly 
developed,  and  the  <^ mystic  whisperings''  finish  with  ^^the  methods  for  advancing 
the  Company."  These  are  uniformity  of  opinion,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
great  efforts  to  shine  in  knowledge  and  good  example — endeavouring  to  persuade 
all,  high  and  low,  that  the  Company  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  thereby  stepping  into  the  houses  and  places  of  others  (as  into  the  English 
College),  and  having  gained  the  favour  and  authority  of  princes,  the  Company 
will  strive  to  be  at  least  feared  by  those  who  do  not  esteem  and  love  her.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  book.  Unquestionably  many  a  Jesuit  acted  on  its  principles 
— and  perhaps  this  was  all  that  the  editor  of  the  Momta  wished  to  show  in  these 
^  mystic  whisperings.'* 

^  In  a  collection  entitied,  Scritture  politiche,  morali  e  satiricho  sopra  le 
massimi,  instituti  e  govemo  della  Compagna  di  Gresu.  MS.  Rom.,  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstantial essay  of  nearly  400  leaves  :  ^  Discorso  sopra  la  religione  de'  Padri 
Gesuiti  e  loro  modo  di  govemare,"  written  between  1681  and  1686,  evidentiy  by 
a  man  fully  initiated,  from  which  the  statementn  in  the  text  are  chiefly  derived. 
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The  first  result  of  this  was  the  gradual  cooling  of 
that  fervent  spirit  of  personal  devotion  fostered  in  the 
isolation  of  the  houses  of  the  professed.  Even  upon  the 
admission  of  members,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  look 
narrowly  into  their  fitness  for  ascetic  vocations.  Vitel- 
leschi,  Aquaviva's  suceesaor,  in  particular,  admitted  many 
who  were  nowise  thus  qualified*  All  strove  after  the 
highest  station,  because  it  conferred  at  once  spmtual 
consideration  and  temporal  power.  The  union  of  these 
was  in  every  respect  prejudicial  Spiritual  coadjutors 
and  the  professed  members  had  formerly  acted  as  a  check 
on  each  other ;  but  now  practical  importanco  and 
spiritual  pretensions  were  united  in  the  same  indivi- 
duals* The  shallowest  among  them  had  a  high  conceit 
of  their  own  abilities,  because  no  one  ventured  to  gain- 
say them.  In  possession  of  exclusive  power,  they  began 
to  enjoy  at  their  ease  the  wealth  which  the  colleges  had 
acquired  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to  bend  their 
thoughts  only  on  increasing  it :  they  abandoned  to  the 
younger  members  tho  real  tlischarge  of  duty,  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  churches,*  They  even  assumed 
a  very  independent  position  with  regard  to  the  general 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  is  particularly  manifested 
in  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  generals — in  tlie 
sort  of  men  who  were  chosen  for  heads  of  the  Company, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dealt  with* 

How  different  was  Vitelleschi  from  his  absolute, 
crafty,  indomitable  predecessor,  Aquaviva !  Vitelleschi 
waa  by  nature  gentle,  indulgent  and  conciliatory  :  his 
acquaintances  called  hini  tho  angel  of  peace  ;    and  on 


'  DiieQTK.  **  MoUi  eompmriBcino,  pochi   opctano  :  i  pov^  non  ii  rnitMkO|  i 
tareni  Hon  m  oolttTuio  *  *  *  I^ludcndo^  q^ei  pochi,  d^ordiii&rio  giciT&iii,  ehe 

cmslorl  o  reltori  o  minietri,  ftppcti*  hmmt  ctccupfttione  di  KlieTo,'' 
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his  death-bed  he  derived  comfort  from  the  assurance  that 
he  had  never  injured  any  man.  These  admirable  quali** 
ties  of  his  amiable  disposition  were  &r,  however,  fit)m 
sufficing  for  the  government  of  so  widely-diflFused,  active^ 
and  powerful  an  Order.  He  was  unable  to  enforce  strict 
discipline  in  the  article  of  dress,  not  to  speak  of  his 
resisting  the  demands  of  resolute  ambition.  It  was 
under  his  administration,  from  1615  to  1645,  that  the 
change  noticed  above  took  place.^ 

In  effect,  at  the  death  of  Aquaviva,  discord  burst 
forth  anew  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Spaniards  were 
eager  to  restore  the  generalate  to  their  nation  ; — and 
when  they  discovered  beforehand  from  the  movements 
of  the  opposing  faction,  that  Mutio  Y itelleschi,  a  Roman, 
would  obtain  the  majority  of  the  votes,  they  solicited 
the  intervention  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors. 
The  Duke  d'Estr^s,  ambassador  of  France,  refused  to 
interfere,  but  Ferdinand  de  Castro  was  at  first  inclined 
to  promote  their  desire.  When,  however,  he  became 
apprised  of  the  machination,  he  withdrew  his  support. 
They  clung  to  their  project  notwithstanding.  They 
applied  to  the  pope — the  same  pope,  Paul  V.,  whom  the 
English  Jesuits  scandalised  so  abominably.  Like  the 
heartless,  the  unscrupulous  Parsons,  this  Spanish  faction 
piemorialised  the  pope  with  bitter  complaints  against 
Vitelleschi.  Their  invectives  failed  in  the  issue.  The 
pope  said  to  them  :  "  If  Vitelleschi  is  such  a  man  as 
you  describe  him,  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  be  elected 
general :  I  have,  therefore,  no  business  to  meddle  with 
this  nomination."  Vitelleschi  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  only  three  votes  out  of  seventy-five  given  in  the 
Congregation.^ 

1  Ranke,  307.  '  Cretinean,  iii.  1 78. 
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He  was  the  nominal  monarch  of  13,000  Jesuits, 
scattered  over  eveiy  region  of  the  globe — divided  into 
33  provinces — possessing  550  houses* 

Bewildered  with  success — gasping  for  more^ — wild 
with  that  impulse  which  made  Napoleon  reckless  of  the 
future,  'mid  the  whelming  onslaught  of  his  vanguard — 
his  fortune  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet — the  Company  of 
Loyola  now  roamed  the  universe,  like  the  Lion  in  his 
pride  and  abundance^ — "in  shape  and  gestiu^e  proudly 
eminent/' — and  now  no  longer  *'  pawing  to  set  free  his 
hinder  parts " — **  but  rampant  he  shakes  his  brinded 


mane; 


^  jAtiaqo&  toros  multo  comit  fonnodor  aura, 
StgOMjiie  Loiolc?  pf  (^torc  fiit»  gent  J 


tut   Aflt(»JC   LID!«< 


Inui^  !>57. 


f  PaiH^ite  Eonuuij,  popnlnrrfl  parcite  IbeH, 
Bsl^ca  et  ipsa  stM  Ti»dic»t  Igtuttium.** 


rat,  ni. 
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How  soon  did  the  Jesuits,  the  clever,  polished,  "  gentle- 
manly '^  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Company,  engross 
the  suffrages  of  all  who,  in  every  age,  find  an  irresistible 
charm  in  novelty !  To  the  bitter  annoyance  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  sphere  of  influence,  the  Jesuits  became, 
or  rather,  rendered  themselves  "  fashionable,'" — indis- 
pensable wherever  the  popedom  needed  a  prop,  or  such 
royalty  as  Philip  11.  would  establish,  lacked  promoters. 

They  were  reconmiended  by  their  very  name  to  the 
devout : — their  talents  made  them  respectable  to  all : — 
the  sworn  disinterestedness  of  their  motives,  invested 
them  with  that  conscious  power  of  the  man  on  whom 
sordid  gold  makes  no  impression — excepting  that  of 
unmitigated  contempt  when  the  heart  speaks  forth  its 
words  of  fire. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  fame  of  the  Company,  like  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  that  illumes  the  universe,  blazed 
brightly  forth — it  was  the  "  greater  light "  to  the  first 
children  of  men,  who  could  not  imagine  an  eclipse  of 
that  luminary  which  shone  so  intense  in  its  dazzling 
brightness — so  glowingly  warm  withal. 
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Cherished  hy  popes,  fondled  by  princes,  beloved  bj 
liheir  people^  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Jesuits  should 
strive  to  render  themselves  acceptable  men  to  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Hence  the 
development  which  they  gave  to  the  sciences^ — their 
indefatigable  exertions  in  the  education  of  youth,  their 
future  friends  and  supporters, — their  gorgeous  Mission- 
.  schemes  throughout  tlic  univei'sa — ^linkiiig  all  ranks 
together  by  the  mesmeric  influence  of  mind  and  wiD, 
which  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  consciences — the 
hopes  and  fears — the  paasions,  the  enjoyments,  yea,  the 
%Hces  of  mankind,  which  they  alternately  schooled  or  let 
loose,  in  their  accommodating  expedience-  This  is  the 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject : — it  may  bo  translated 
into  then*  motto — Ad  majm^em  Dei  gloriam,  by  the 
I  Jemuts  and  their  friends  t  but  the  undeniable  facts 
I  wliich  we  have  read,  dissolve  that  beautifid  motto  into 
the  disenchanting  philosophical  view.  And  yet,  not  with- 
out that  admiration  which  must  ever  chug  to  the  mind 
as  often  as  we  ponder  their  deeds  of  matchless  daring, 
unflinching  endurance,  unconquerable  determination- 

What  a  spirit-stirring  epoch  of  adventurous  enthusiasm 
now  dawned  for  the  Jesuits  1  It  was  that  epoch  so 
^desirable  in  all  human  destinies  when  a  position  hath 
been  achieved,  and  conscious  energy  of  heart  and  mind 
ratifies  the  conviction  tliat  aU  may  be  won,  as  all  hath 
been  vanquished^ — the  memory  of  struggle  stimulating 
the  resolve  of  achievement*  That  was  the  position  of 
the  Jesuits  at  the  death  of  Aquaviva. 

One  of  then*  missionary  voyages  most  appropriately 
represents,  in  metaphor,  the  coming  epoch  of  the  for- 
tunate Company,  It  was  "  the  last  day  of  July,  being 
according  to  the  Jesuites'  Order  and  Rome's  appointment, 

n  B  2 
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the  day  of  Ignatius  their  patron  and  founder  of  their 
reUgion.  The  gallant  ship,  called  Santa  Grertrudis, 
wherein  were  thirty  Jesuites — ^for  theirs  and  their  saint's 
sake  made  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  a  most  gallant  show, 
she  being  trimmed  round  about  with  white  linen,  her 
flags  and  top-gallants  representing  some  of  the  Jesuites' 
arms,  others  the  picture  of  Ignatius  himself, — and  this 
from  the  evening  before — shooting  off  that  night  at 
least  fifty  shot  of  ordnance,  besides  four  or  five  hundred 
squibs — the  weather  being  very  calm — and  all  her 
masts  and  tacklings  hung  with  paper  lanthoms,  having 
burning  Ughts  within  them, — the  watches  ceased  not 
from  sounding,  nor  the  Spaniards  from  singing  all  night. 
The  day's  solemn  sport  was  likewise  great — ^the  Jesuites 
increasing  the  Spaniards'  joy  with  an  open  procession 
in  the  ship,  singing  their  hymns  and  anthems  to  their 
glorious  saint,  and  all  this  seconded  with  roaring 
ordnance — no  powder  being  spared  for  the  completing 
of  that  day's  joy  and  triumph.  Thus  went  on  our 
voyage  without  any  storm,  with  pleasant  gales,  many 
calms,  daily  sports  and  pastimes,  till  we  discovered  the 
first  land,  called  DeseadaP^ 

As  a  ship  on  the  deep,  in  her  dependance  on  the 
winds  and  tides  of  popular  opinion, — as  a  rampant  Hon, 
in  resistless  energy, — but  as  the  brilliant  jay  with  its 
conspicuous  wings  and  imitative  faculties,  in  her  coxmt- 
less  expedients  and  surface-decorations,  the  Company 
now  presents  herself  to  us  in  that  aspect  which  will  be, 
perhaps,  most  generally  interesting. 

After  the  labour  of  sixty  years,  the  Jesuit  apostolate 
in  India  was  by  themselves  acknowledged  to  be   a 

*  Gage,  Tht  EngluthrAmerican,  hit  TravaU  ly  Sea  and  Land,  chap.  ▼. — Of 
the  Indian  Fleet  that  departed  from  Gales,  Ann.  Dom.  1625. 
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failure.  The  card  castles  of  Xavior  fell  spoiitaneously. 
In  the  gieat  stronghold  of  bayonet  orthodoxy,  there 
were  as  many  priests,  Jesuits,  and  monks,  as  there  were 
European  soldiers,  officials,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  : 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  faith  were  performed  as 
magnificently  as  in  the  first  cathedrals  of  Europe ;  the 
''body  of  XaTier,'*  that  "everlasting  miracle  and  au- 
thentic proof  of  our  holy  religion,"  says  a  Jesuit,  '*  is 
there  always  entire  ;  and  yet^  although  there  are,  in 
that  great  city,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
idolaters,  scarcely  one  hmidred  are  baptised  in  a  year — 
and  most  of  these  are  orplians  torn  from  their  relatives 
by  command  of  the  viceroy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tliis 
results  from  the  want  of  labom^ei^,  or  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  enUghtenment  in  the  pagans : — many 
of  them  listen  to  the  truth,  feel  it,  are  persuaded,  as 
they  themselves  admit ;  but  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
submit  to  it*  m  long  as  it  is  announced  to  them  by  vile 
organs,  polluted,  as  they  tliink,  by  a  thousand  low, 
ridiculous,  abominable  customs.  The  missioners  from 
Europe  were,  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  comprehend 
this  strange  bhndness  of  the  pagans,  or,  if  they  uuder- 
Btood  its  cause,  they  contented  themselves  with  deploring 
it,  without  endeavouring  to  apply  a  remedy/*  *  This 
announcement  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  missioner  in  the 
year  1 700,  by  whicli  period  baptismal  residts  ftirnished 
a  more  respectable  arithmetical  figme  in  the  Annual,  the 
Curious,  and  Edifying  Letters  of  the  Imlian  Company. 
On  a  former  occasion  I  enlarged  on  the  results  of  the 
missionary  scheme  in  India,  and  showed,  on  Jesuit 
authority,  that  little  or  notliing  had  really  l)een  eflected 


>  LttlTM   Edif  r.  Uanin  ao.  V.  Lc  Gobicri, 
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by  Xavier  and  his  successors,  except  incalculable  pro- 
fanities on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  and  great  suflFering 
in  the  miserable  pagans.  The  grand  result  was,  that 
"  the  Europeans  were  deeply  despised,  and  the  Christians 
of  the  country  lived  imder  the  opprobrium  and  burthen 
of  an  universal,  indestructible  anathema/'^  In  fact, 
"the  water  of  baptism  had  rarely  moistened  any  but 
the  cheeks  that  never  blushed:"  such  is  the  forcible 
expression  of  the  Jesuit.  Xavier  and  his  successors  had 
been  baffled ;  "  Christianity''  was  at  a  discount ;  and  a 
new  speculation  was  rendered  imperative  to  the  forlorn 
Jesuits,  who  were  called  upon  to  transmit  the  edifying 
baptismal  assets  to  the  credit  of  the  Company's  mis- 
sionary bank.  The  Portuguese  were  becoming  some- 
what remiss  in  the  use  of  the  apostoUcal  musket  in 
aid  of  the  missionary  scheme  :  —  but,  even  left  to 
itself,  the  Jesuit  mind  was  always  competent  to  invent 
an  expedient : — ^in  the  present  instance  it  was  very 
striking. 

In  1605,  Goa  witnessed  the  disembarkation  of  an 
Italian  missionary,  whose  age  was  twenty-eight.  His 
name  was  Robert  de'  Nobili.  He  was  the  scion  of  a 
family  which  had  given  two  popes  to  the  Church,  and 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  the  Company,  besides  tracing 
its  descent  from  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  Bellarmine's 
nephew,  he  had  joined  the  Company  to  the  great 
regret  of  his  mother ;  who  had  still  more  to  grieve  for 
her  bereavement  in  beholding  his  departure  for  the 
distant  mission.  Long  had  he  solicited  the  apostolate  : 
Aquaviva  resisted  the  pious  ambition  of  the  aspirant ; 
but  at  length  yielded  to  "  the  inspiration  of  God,"  when 
the  Jesuit's  family  consented  to  his  departure.     This 

>  Cahoars,  Du  JemUcs^  i.  149,  154. 
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saaaoaable  deferenca  to  the  feelings  of  nature  may  speak 
for  itself— it  looks  right  welL^ 

A  glance  at  the  state  of  the  mission  at  once  convinced 
tliis  Jesuit  that  the  prospect  was  ruinous :  the  "deplorable 
sterihty  of  the  Lord*a  vineyard*'  atone©  suggested  that 
a  new  mode  of  culture  must  be  tried.  He  conceives  a 
grand  project;  his  provincial  and  brothers  give  him 
their  approbation  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganor  vouch- 
'safes  his  benediction,  and  he  proceeds  to  effectuate  his 
pious  intention.  The  attempt  had  been  in  vain  to  pro- 
late Christianity  by  the  lower  castes  of  India :  De* 
Nobili  resolves  to  operate  at  once  upon  the  highest;  and 
with  tliis  view  he  resolves  to  become  a  Brahmiu.  He 
would  not  preach  the  God  of  the  Pariahs.^ 

Avoiding  all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  he  put  off 
their  dress,  discarded  their  customs,  and,  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  dwelt  in  a  hut,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Brahmins,  He  took  care  to  anti- 
bdpate  detection  by  the  rapidity  of  his  first  movement 
He  chose  to  himself  a  servant,  poor,  but  of  a  noble  caste. 
He  carefully  learned  all  the  habits  and  ceremonies  in 
use  among  persons  of  quahty,  in  order  to  copy  them  with 
scrupulous  exactness*  Ho  mastered  the  tanml  or  \nilgar 
tongue  of  the  country,  learned  the  language  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  Sanscrit,  or  the  language  of  science  and 
rehgion.  So  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  in  a  short  time 
he  might  be  supposed  a  native  of  the  country — ^a  veritable 
Samasst,  or  penitent  Brahmm.^ 

The  Saniassi  is  the  fourth  and  most  perfect  institute 

of  the  Bralimins*     He  lays  aside  the  poita^  or  sacrificial 

.cord,  composed  of  108  threads,  in  honour  of  the  108 
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fitces  of  the  god  Brahma  ;  but  contmues  the  usual  daily 
ablutions,  in  honour  of  the  Linga,  with  the  appointed 
prayers  and  ceremonies.     The  Saniassi  must  also  wear 
an  orange-coloured  dress,  which,  being  sacred,  is  to  be 
washed  by  no  hands  but  his  own.     He  carries  about  with 
him  a  copper  vessel,  with  a  Uttle  water  in  it,  for  certain 
appointed  ablutions,  and  for  purifying  everything  oflFered 
to  him  in  charity.     In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  staff  or 
club,  with  seven  natural  knots,  others  say  nine,  repre- 
senting the  seven  great  Rishis,  or  in  honour  of  the  seven 
planets  and  the  two  nodes.     This  staff,  which  is  greatly 
valued  as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  must  be  washed  every  day 
with  water  from  the  Kamadala,  or  copper  vessel ;  and 
by  its  power,  he  is  preserved  from  evil  spirits.     From  his 
shoulders  hangs  a  tiger's  skin,  on  which  he  sleeps,  be- 
cause thus  was  Shiva  clad.     He  fasts  often ;  eats  nothing 
that  has  life ;  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  wine,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  even  certain  vegetables  are  strictly  forbidden  him 
He   must  bathe  in  a  tank  or  river  three  times  a-day, 
going  through  innumerable  ceremonies  ;    and  must  rub 
his  forehead  and  his  breast  with  the  ashes  of  cow's 
dung, — for  the  dung  of  this  sacred  animal  cleanses  from 
sin.     He  generally  suffers  his  beard  to  grow,  and  wears 
sandals  of  a  particular  description,  constructed  so  as  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  endangering  insect  life,  and 
thus,   perhaps,   dislodging   the   soul   of  a  progenitor.* 
Having  duly  passed  through  this  ordeal  with  the  utmost 


>  Bartolom.  Systema  Bramin.  pp.  47,  56,57  ;  Mackay,  Calcutta  Review,  No. 3, 
^  The  Jeauitt  in  IndiOf"  a  well-written  and  forceful  article.  Should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  the  anonymous  friend  who  sent  me  the  pamphlet,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  thanks  for  the  same.  It  is  rarely  that  one  sees,  now-a. 
days,  the  Jesuit-question  treated  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  in  the  above- 
named  article.  There  is,  however,  an  important  error  in  the  translation  of  the 
passage  from  the  Constitutions  (p.  17),  where  it  is  made  to  appear  that  they 
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exactitude,  under  the  ejes  of  his  Bralimin  servant, 
Be'  Nobili  went  forth  with  perfect  confidence,  as  the  first 
Brahmin  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the  Roman  Saniassi, 


I 


When  the  Indian  Brahmins  beheld  the  impostor^  who 
waa  dressed  exactly  hke  themselves,  spoke  as  well  r^^ 
themselves,  resembled  them  in  every  feature,  from  tlic 


fe^pixFe  the  membem  to  eommii  "  mortaJ  sin  "  in  certAin  ctrcomBtancGv.  The 
meaning  of  the  pwuMgc  is  linipljr  tttftt  tlie  Conatitutloiia  and  ru1e«  of  the  J(<miif« 
do  not  bind  tlicm  to  compllMiee  in  iuch  a  mumiST  tliat  Uiey  wotitJ  eonitiiK 
moti&l  sin  hy  bvmJhm^  themi  unless  the^  ore  expt«adjr  enjoined  by  tbc;  BUjwrior 
in  Um  iiim«  of  Chtiflt  jwid  by  viitnc  of  Jioly  obcdieneck  Tlie  error  on  Uie  part 
of  tb«  tnmktor  i«  onintentton&l :  it  is  the  peculiar  e&mtni4:ium  ^mhich  buBntiileKl 
tiim,  like  others  who  bAve  srtumbled  on  the  5tb  clmpler  of  tlie  Uh  p&n  of  llie 
CansUtuliona^  U  rtii|iiij*t?s  con»dc!iisble  fuTniliarity  with  the  whole  mmhj^>ci,  m 
oirder  to  tremi  of  any  pM-ttcukr  of  Jesuitism  j  wad  the  Mme  reuuo-k  iippliw  to 
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tuft  of  hair  at  the  top  of  his  shaved  head,  down  to  the 
socks  or  clogs,  in  which  he  moved  with  ease,  despite  the 
goading  peg  of  wood  by  which  they  were  held  to  the 
feet,* — all  were  eager  to  see  him.  Obscm'e  traditions, 
but  such  as  ever  float  on  the  surface  of  humanity  in  all 
coimtries,  in  all  ages,  were  cleverly  seized  by  the  Jesuit, 
now  fully  and  desperately  embarked  on  the  wide  ocean  of 
mendacity.  There  was  a  traditionary  beUef  among  the 
Indians,  that  there  had  formerly  existed  in  the  land, 
four  ways  of  truth,  of  which  one  had  been  lost.  Nobili 
affirmed  that  he  was  come  to  point  out  that  la^  but 
most  direct  spiritual  way  to  immortality. 

The  critical  moment  was  at  hand  : — the  natural  diffi- 
culty met  the  Jesuit — ^as  he  had  expected.  In  a  large 
assembly,  convened  for  the  purpose,  the  chief  of  the 
Brahmins  accused  him  publicly  as  an  impostor,  who 
sought  to  deceive  the  people  by  lies,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  new  reUgion  into  the  country.  But  the  Jesuit  was 
prepared  for  the  assault : — he  produced  a  written  scroll, 
by  way  of  testimonial,  of  course  a  forgery,  produced 
witnesses  suborned  to  abet  the  imposture,  and,  finally, 
he  made  oath  that  he  was  from  an  illustrious  caste — ^by 


the  whole  system  of  Roman  Catholicism,  though  many  seem  to  think  otherwise, 
and  seldom  write  a  page  without  many  bhmders,  which  the  yoongest  controyer- 
sialist  of  Rome  can  easily  demolish. 

>  The  Jesuit  Saniassis  found  this  clog  one  of  the  greatest  trials  on  the  mis- 
sion. Father  Bouchet  says  : — '^  These  clogs  are  at  first  insupportable,  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  can  get  used  to  them.  I  have  seen  many 
missioners  whose  toes  were  excoriated,  and  the  wound  which  was  enlarged  con- 
siderably, lasted  four  or  five  months ;  as  for  myself,  I  have  had  a  similar  wound 
during  six  months  continually.  Hence  one  of  our  missioners  said  that  the 
language  of  the  country,  however  difficult  it  be,  cost  him  less  to  get  used  to  it, 
and  that  he  more  easily  learnt  to  speak  than  to  walk."— Zett.  Edif,  Mem.  des 
Indes.  The  noble  castes  of  India  cannot  touch  leather  without  being  defiled  and 
degraded  :  only  the  Pariahs  use  leather.— Prnnw,  Voyage,  i.  254  ;  Cah(mr9, 
i.  160. 
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equivocation,  meaning  his  lialiau  descend,  but  iifisliiug 
the  Indiana  to  belieye  that  ho  had  verilj  sprung  from 
the  god  Brahma*  The  roguery  was  quite  succeBsful. 
Three  Brahmins,  overpowered  by  such  strong  evidence^ 
then  rose,  and  persuaded  their  brethren  not  to  persecute 
a  man  who  called  himself  a  Brahmin,  and  proved  that 
he  was  a  Brahmin  by  written  evidence,  and  solemn  oaths, 
as  well  as  by  conformity  to  their  manners,  conduct,  and 
dreas.  This  interposition,  by  whatever  means  it  was 
procured^  decided  the  question,  and  the  impostor,  being 
juridically  recognised  as  a  Brahmin,  received,  or  rather 
annoimced  liis  name  as  Tatouva  Podagar  Souami,  which 
means  being  interpreted,  '*the  man  who  has  passed 
master  in  the  twenty-five  or  ninety-six  qualifications 
proper  for  the  true  sage/"* 

And  now  the  cheat  was  to  be  kept  up ;  the  pious 
equivocation  was  to  be  practically  continued  ;  the  "  right 
intentxoned"  inposture  was  to  be  a  "  standing  mii*acle  " 
of  exertion  ;  the  doHberate  falsehood  was  to  fructify 
unto  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  baptisms  by  the  thou- 
sand and  the  milhon.  In  tmth  it  was  a  clever  specula- 
tion on  that  love  of  novelty  in  the  human  breast ; — 
and  incredible  as  the  perfection  of  the  imposture  appears^ 
still,  we  may  concede  the  vain  boast  to  the  Jesuits, 
since  the  more  this  impostor  imitated  the  pagan  cere- 
monial, and  the  customs  of  the  Brahmins,  the  less  would 
the  pagans  have  **  to  do,  in  order  to  be  saved,"  with  a 
teacher,  whom  they  necessarily  believed  to  be  exactly  as 
themselves- — with  only  a  speculative  doctrine  to  super- 
add to  their  own  philosophy  and  theology* 

'*  The  town  of  Madura  was  roused  ;  visitors  tlirongetl 


Bdftclu^,  ul  ant4a  ;  J u vend,  uf/i  aupri  ;  Cahoura,  i.  160»     « l\  pfodukil  6e& 
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from  all  parts.  Nobili  kept  them  at  a  distance- 
admitting  only  certain  persons,  and  at  certain  hours,  in 
order  to  entice  attention  and  curiosity.  For,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Indians,  especially,  the  more  a  thing  is 
rare  and  difficult  to  find,  the  more  precious  it  is  :  gold, 
they  say,  and  pearls  are  hidden — labour  is  indispensable 
for  their  discovery.  NobiU's  science,  his  manners,  and 
penitential  life,  attracted  a  great  number  of  disciples. 
He  opened  a  school  ;  mixed  evangelical  lessons  with 
scientific  information  ;  and,  in  a  short  time  the  doctrine 
of  the  European  gourou  was  reputed  noble,  and  worthy 
of  the  Indians.  In  order  to  ingraft  Christianity — ^[Hmr 
enter  le  Christianisme — on  those  natures  till  then  rebel- 
lious, he  availed  himself  of  everything — attacking  them 
on  all  sides  where  he  could  find  an  entrance,  by  the 
aid  of  appeals  to  rea^son,  their  prejudices,  their  national 
traditions.''^ 

The  ancient  tradition  before-named  was  his  fiilcrum  : 
— "  the  apostle  told  them  that  the  fourth  way  of 
salvation  was  discovered — that  he  was  come  to  announce 
to  them  that  sublime  and  blessed  law  which  was  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  He  was  believed:" — seventy 
Brahmins  "bowed  before  the  cross,*'  such  is  the  usual 
metaphor, — "  and  were,  in  a  short  time,  baptised,"  which 
was  the  real  result,  and  nothing  more.  By  that  cere- 
monial they  acknowledged  themselves  the  disciples  of 
Tatouva  Podagar  Souami.  If  he  "  developed  the  laws 
of  the  Gospel  and  its  mysteries,"  as  we  are  told,^  it  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  cloaked  them  in  such  a 
manner,  he  must  have  disfigured  them  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  Brahmins  could  no  longer  discern  the 

1  Javenci,  «<  anfo^,  as  quoted  by  the  modern  Jesuit,  Cahours,  i.  160, 161. 
^  Cahours,  i.  160,  et  seq, ;  Juvenci,  tU  aniea,  n.  50,  d  tcq. 
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"  aboniinatioii/' — iu  fact,  to  use  the  Jesuit's  phrase, 
they  could  not  say  that  he  was  preaching  to  them  **  the 
God  of  the  Pariahs/** 

This  was  not  the  only  inconyenienco  attending  this 
extraordinary  speculation.  There  happened  to  be  a  nest 
of  Franciscan  monks  in  Madura*  Now,  the  people, 
charmed  ^vith  the  appearance  of  the  new  Brahmin  who 
came  no  one  knew  whence,  looked  down  with  contempt 
on  the  poor  Franciscans,  w)ioso  dress  and  common 
manner  of  life  were  not  calcidated  to  cope  with  the 
extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  new  Saniassi,  and  made 
no  appeal  to  their  national  vanity  and  superstition.  For 
many  years  these  monks  had  a  church  in  Madura, 
where  they  performed  the  functions  of  their  ministry; 
They  were  labouring  comfortably,  if  not  successfully,  in 
that  "  rineyard  of  the  Lord/'  when  the  intrusion  of  tlie 
Jesuit  forced  them  to  decamp,  and  yield  the  field  to  the 
new  comerj  who  considerably  surpassed  them  in  the  art 
of  accommodating  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  Indians. 
Freed  from  these  importunate  witnesses,  the  Jesuit  gave 
full  swing  to  his  ambitions  zeal,  and,  for  once  at  leasts 
exposed  the  Catholic  religion  to  a  just  accusation  of 
being  idolatrous.^     Thus  the  conduct  or  the  success  of 


*  'Ml  ri«  &ui  pM  quUh  puiesent  dk«  t  U  rienl  encore  nous  pitcher  Ic  Dieu  dee 
ftiriiJii*'"— CoAoirri,  \m,  quoting  Jm^rndf  P*rt  6,  tib.  xviii.  47, 18.  Hie  loftdem 
JMCiit*  CalioQtB,  Mrchelet'fl  opponent,  tdla  xm  that  "  It  appears  thA.t  the  King  of 
i  himielf  gelded  to  the  e^^idencG  of  &  religion  now  bi^orae  nrihle  in  his 
Df**  ftud  wa»  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Br&hniins  to  prevent  the  scuidAl. 
And  on  whofle  authority  is  this  fact  alleged  !  ThAt  of  nmorf*™  Jesuit  who  wrote 
in  I  $40  1  lo  cfTeci,  if  these  BraJimins  ftctually  AckDowkdged  the  te«clier  u  one 
oT  tbemaelrea,  HUictioned  hia  name  as  im  ortliodoJi  credentuU.,  how  could  tJiejr 
cat  tbeiT  king  to  piecM  for  l>ccotning  his  disdple  T  An  innttentive  reader  would 
alar  th0  ftuthority  ^Ton  by  Cahoars  for  this  «  f»et/*  and  the  Jesuit*  gensnJI/ 
count  cm  sneh  uimdirerteiioe  in  their  Btatementa,— See  C^&ur»fi.  lii%niitB% 
wbere  h*  vlHtc«  hit  ftuthotit^  ws  above,  trusting  tJmt  the  trader  would  not  «top 
to  mk  ho*  A  Jendt  could  «ptle5t  such  a  fact  !?40  years  after  its  occutrfuoe  ! 

s  Pktel,  Mem.  Htst  i.  13. 
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Nobili  naturally  excited  a  clamour  in  the  rivals  of  the 
Jesuits, — or  in  those  who  objected  to  the  specious 
Christianity  thus  inculcated. 

The  rumour  of  these  innovations  reached  Groa.  The 
missioners  of  different  Orders,  and  all  the  clergy,  sent 
complaints  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Roman  Saniassi 
was  summoned  to  Groa.  This  was  in  1618  :  he  had 
"pursued  the  course  of  his  apostolical  triumphs,  en- 
couraged by  the  approval  of  his  superiors,  during  the 
space  of  thirteen  years."* 

At  QoB,  the  Jesuit  met  with  a  bad  reception.  He 
came  just  as  he  was,  by  the  necessity  of  his  position, 
which  he  could  not  resign  more  easily  than  he  had 
assimied  it :  "all  were  irritated  at  his  scandalous  con- 
duct. He  had  given  out  that  he  was  bom  of  the  head 
of  Brahma — since  he  had  incorporated  himself  with  the 
haughty  caste  of  a  like  origin.  When  he  appeared 
with  his  cylindrical  cap  of  flame-coloured  silk,  covered 
with  a  long  scarf  that  fell  Uke  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders, 
with  his  red  muslin  robe,  his  large  ear-buckles,  and  his 
forehead  distinguished  by  a  broad  potou,  or  yellow 
mark,  made  with  the  paste  of  the  sandanum-wood, — 
his  superior,  Father  Palmerio,  the  visitor  of  India,  would 
not  deign  to  look  at  him ;  and  all  his  Jesuit-brethren 
exclaimed,  that  they  ought  to  eject  from  the  mission  a 
man  who  gave  himself  to  idolaters,  instead  of  gaining 
them  to  Jesus  Christ.  Four  things  particularly  shocked 
them :  his  name,  the  mark  on  his  brow,  his  continual 
ablutions,  and  the  string  composed  of  a  hundred  and 
eight  yellow  threads,  which  he  permitted  his  disciples 
to  wear."     It  is  diflSicult  to  reconcile  this  "  shock "  of 


'  ^  Rassur^  par  TapprobatioD  de  see  sup^rieurs  et  par  treize  ann^es  d*exp^ri- 
cnce,"  Ac— Co^ottr*,  i.  163  ;  Cordara^  Hi«t.  S.  J.,  P.  6,  p.  165 — 169. 
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the  Jesuits  with  the  fact  asserted  by  the  same  pen^  that 
Nobili  had  started  with  the  approval  of  his  scheme  at 
hea<I  quarters,  and  had  been  encouraged  by  the  same 
approval  for  thirteen  years  in  his  apostolical  triumphs. 
However,  as  we  are  told^  Nobili  defended  his  conduct 
so  successfully,  that  "  every  one  of  his  brethren  sided 
with  him/*  and  yet  the' sum  of  his  defence  was  a  mere 
assertion  that  all  he  adopted  was  the  sign  of  nobility 
and  not  of  superstition.  The  archbishop  of  Goa  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  Was  it  proper,  he  asked,  to  become 
a  Brahmin  in  order  to  make  Christians  t  Was  it  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  a  religion  sufficiently 
eloquent  of  itself?  If  the  Indians  rejected  it^  after 
having  it  explained  to  them  in  the  usual  way,  it  waa 
their  fault :  the  preachers  had  only  to  wash  their  hands 
of  the  matter.  Unquestionably  there  was  sound  sei^e  in 
this  argument.  The  Jesuit  historian  m  of  a  different 
opinion  :  he  says,  **  it  waa  not  difficult  to  reply  to  it :" 
but  he  does  not  state  the  repUcation*^ 

Meanwhile  the  affair  had  been  discussed  at  Rome. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  at  once  condemned  the  conduct  of 
his  nephew,  **I  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
each  article :  but  to  imitate  the  Brahmins,  and  observe 
certain  rites,  is  a  practice  diametrically  apposed  to  the 
humiUt}'  of  Jesus  Clirist,  very  dangerous  to  the  faith, 
and  this  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  It  were  better/' 
said  he,  **  that  the  Bralimins  should  not  be  converted  to 
the  faith,  than  that  Christians  should  not  preach  the 
gospel  freely  and  sincerely."^ 


'  CUWVTB,  L  163,  ft  tfq. 

*  'Mlfitii  quid^m  e»l  ut  Oiw^hmikai  nan  eonvert&ntui*  ad  ftdem,  qamm  ot 
CMmMid  non  libera  et  aincer*  Evungelium  priEdiwiit/*— JpwJ  Pl^flj  L  15. 
Gyunrs  myt  llwt  Bellwroine  wrote  hw  nephew  ♦* »  letter  fu!l  ^f  r^fjirofcches,*^ 
L  IfiA,    it  ftj^pefu-H  tliM  Bftllnrmine  *ecm<*dp  mUequmtl^,  to  altpr  his  opinion. 
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Nobili  pursued  his  scheme  notwithstanding,  and  his 
brethren  followed  his  example.     Moreover,  they  imder- 
took  to  justify  the  method  and  its  practices.    They  sent 
memorials  to  the  pope,  adroitly  disguising  the  affair,  and 
soUciting  Gregory  XV.  to  impose  silence  on  all  who 
condemned  the  rites  they  permitted  their  "  converts  '*  to 
practise.     Counter  memorials  succeeded  ;  and  the  pope 
issued  a  mandate  which   the  Jesuit  historians   falsely 
represent  as  "authorising  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit- 
Brahmin,  until  the  Holy  See  should  further  examine  the 
affair.'^*     The  Jesuits,  who  at  first  pretended  to  be  so 
"shocked,"  but  soon   aware   of  their   danger,   boldly 
asserted  that  the  rites  were  merely  civil  observances, 
and  had  nothing  in  them  of  a  religious  nature ;  that 
they  were  neither  contrary  to  the  faith  nor  to  morality, 
and,  moreover,  that  they  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  India.'     Misled  by  such 
representations,  yet  doubtfiil  of  their  good  faith^  Pope 
Gregory  XV.,  in  the  year  1623,  issued  the  mandate 

and  the  Jesuits,  of  course,  took  the  credit  of  a  change,  or  an  appai^nt  change, 
necessitated  hy  his  connection  with  the  Order,  and  their  determination  to  con- 
tmue  the  practices. 

1  ^  Mais  un  inquiaiteur  de  Goa,  Almeida,  plaida  sa  cause,  et  le  31  Janvier, 
1623,  Gregoiro  XV.  autorisa  la  conduite  du  Jesuite-hrahme,  jusqu*  a  ce  que  le 
Saint-Si^ge  exammAt  de  nouveau  V&ffaue*'—Cahour8,  i.  165  ;  Cordara^  «l 
anted,  p.  310—312. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  character  thus  given  hy  the  Jesuits  to  the 
practices  in  question,  with  their  words  elsewhere  ;  for  Juvenci  expressly  says 
that  Nobili  «  made  himself  acquainted  with  aU  the  institute  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Brahmins  ; "  and  that  his  imitation  of  the  same  was  complete,  must  be 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  deceived  the  Brahmins  themselves.  Hero  is  the 
passage  recording  the  Jesuit-wonder : — ''  Brachmanum  instituta  omnia  csero- 
moniasque  cognoedt ;  linguam  vemaculam  dictam  vulg6  Tamulicam,  qun 
latissim^  pertinet,  addisdt ;  addit  Badagicam,  qui  prindpum  et  aul»  sermo, 
denique  Grandonicam  sive  Samutcradam,  quae  lingua  eruditorum  est,  csetermn 
tot  obsita  difficultatibus,  nulli  ut  Europeeo  bene  cognita  fuisset  ad  eam  diem 
atque  inter  ipsosmet  Indos  plurimum  scire  videantur  qui  banc  nteunque  norinl 
etsi  aliud  nihil  norint'*— ^itwiw?.  Hist  S.  J.,  P.  5,  t.  ii.  Ub.  xviii.  §  ix.  n.  49. 
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meatioiiedj  wherein  he  allows  the  weariog  of  the 
card— provided  it  be  merely  a  mark  of  nobihty  ]  tlio  use 
of  sandal- wood — prorided  it  be  rubbed  oo  the  body 
merely  as  an  ornament,  or  on  account  of  its  flavour  ; 
and  the  practice  of  bathing,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanliness  and  refreshment :  on  the  other  hand,  he 
condemns  in  the  strongest  language^  and  beseeches  them, 
by  the  bowels  of  Chrfet,  to  abstain  from  every  rite  or 
practice  attended  with  the  sUghtest  offence,  or  defiled 
by  the  smallest  {wssible  tincture  of  superstition — d 
qudiilei  vd  letissfmd  culpa  ant  mnadd,  necdum  ab 
impurissimd  superstiiionls  laie.  He  also  ordains  that 
ihare  should  be  no  distinction  in  the  Church,  between 
the  Pariahs,  and  the  higher  castes^  but  that  all  sliould 
hear  the  word  of  God,  and  partake  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  togetlier}  Tliese  reserves  and  exceptions  were, 
of  course*  a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  scheme.  To  the 
present  hour  these  practices  exist  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  they  are  essentially  "outward  signs  of  inward 
grace  " — veritable  ''  religious  *'  ceremonials  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  Now,  the  Jesuits  bad  not  foreseen  that 
these  reserves  and  exceptions  would  be  contained  in  the 
papal  document,  and  when  tliey  discovered  the  fact,  the 
document  was  suppressed,  and  they  continued  their  prac- 
tices, — nor  was  it  until  1680  that  its  existence  was  made 
known  to  the  monks^ — during  which  interval  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  they  constantly  protested  to  the  Capuchins 
that  the  Holy  See  had  permitted  the  separation  of  the 
castes  in  tlie  churches*^  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  public 
scandal,  and  probably  in  deference  to  the  miglity  Order, 
that  this  papal  admonition  was  sent   to   the  Jesuits 


^  HaekA/^s  analyak  of  tlie   Dociiiii«nt,  which  is  pven  entire  In   Plil«i'« 
Mimmtrt  Sat.  I  22.  '  Pl*t«I,  i.  Bh 

roL-  in,  c  0 
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alone.  Certainlj,  it  only  concerned  the  Company ;  and 
the  Jesuits,  with  their  usual  tact,  wisely  resolved  to  put 
it  under  the  bushel  where  they  had  placed  the  lamp  of 
the  £sdth — as  &r  as  the  Hindoos  were  concerned,  for  the 
sake  of  Brahma,  Shiva,  and  Vishnu,  and  the  arithmetical 
annual  letters  of  "  conversioiL''  The  speculation  was 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour — "until  further  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  Holy  See."  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  £unous  Malabar  rites  which  were 
subsequently  to  give  some  trouble  to  the  Church  or  its 
various  parties. 

The  Company  was  equally  successfiil  in  China^  after 
years  of  incalculable  toil,  and  admirable  perseveranca 
Xavier  died  in  sight  of  China,  the  object  of  his  burning 
zeal :  abler  men  were  to  achieve  the  conquest  for  the 
Company.  After  various  abortive  attempts  by  other 
Jesuits,  Fathers  Bicd  and  Valignani  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  Celestial  Empire  in  1583. 

This  mighty  empire  was  certainly  a  fine  attraction 
for  the  enterprising  Company.  Of  immense  extent, 
imbounded  wealth,  enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
comfort  far  above  any  other  region  of  the  universe  at 
that  time,  all  that  it  seemed  to  need — in  the  estimation 
of  the  Jesuits — ^was  a  foundation  of  the  Company  to 
stir  the  stagnant  pond  of  their  unchangeable  virtues  and 
vices.  The  Chinese  enjoyed  that  enviable  condition 
when  humanity,  individually  or  collectively,  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  itself,  in  every  possible  item  of  bodily  and 
mental  necessities.  They  believed  themselves  the  only 
nation  worth  naming  in  the  imiverse.  They  believed 
they  had  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  They  thought  their  government  the  most 
perfect  that  could  be  established.     By  the  way,  it  may 
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be  observed  that  although  the  emperor  was  possessed  of 
unlimited  power,  he  curled  on  his  govomraent  by 
raeans  of  literary  officers,  called  mandarins,  dirided  into 
nine  classes,  and  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  fortj-seveo.  All  these  were  doctors — so 
that  China  might  be  said  to  be  governed  by  philoso- 
phers. Here  then  is  a  despotic  government  patronising^ 
promoting,  nay,  insisting  on  education  for  the  miJUon — 
without  running  any  risk  whatever  of  finding  knowledge 
operating  unto  insubordination,  and  all  the  horrors 
which  have  been  so  long  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  masses  in  the  west  ef  the  church-ridden  hemisphere* 
Every  career  was  open  to  ambition.  A  certain  amount 
of  education  made  a  mandarin,  and  a  mandarin  was  an 
officer,  and  an  officer  was  a  well-paid  '*pubUe  func- 
tionary/' The  emperor  received  a  revenue  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  milhons  of  gold  ;  and  yet  there  was 
an  ample  remnant  for  the  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  mandarins,  raised  by  the  glorious  prero- 
gative of  mindj  from  among  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  Chinamen,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  com- 
petent^ by  the  glorious  prerogative  aforesaid,  "  to  gain 
doniinioa,  or  to  keep  it  gainU" 

Like  all  other  nations,  ambition,  avarice,  mistrust, 
and  voluptuousness  compoimdcd  their  nature ;  and  if 
they  excluded  ail  foreigners  vrith  too  much  rigour,  this 
pecidiai'ity  resulted  from  precisely  the  same  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  which  we  behold  everywhere,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  all  the  departments  of  society.  Exclusiveness 
and  monopoly  are  amongst  the  most  natural  instincts  of 
man. 

The  Chinese  had  attained  great  skill  in  diplomacy, 
were  admirable  and  pros])erous  traders,  very  skilful  in 
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the  mechanical  arts,  as  for  as  they  went  and  wished  to 
go,^ — ^for  another  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  was  statu- 
quO'ismy  their  imitatiye  faculties  having  from  time  imme- 
morial completely  palsied  the  inventive.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  country  ;  they  were  contented  with 
their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences ;  they  were,  of  course, 
enamoured  with  their  system  of  government,  in  which 
every  man  might  share ;  and  though  their  religion 
inflicted  some  roguish  taxes  upon  them  in  the  shape  of 
"  oflFerings,''  yet  their  priests  did  not  meddle  with  their 
private  concerns,  but  kept  within  their  comfortable 
temples : — and  so  they  were  inclined  for  maintaining 
a  statu-quo-ism  in  their  religion  as  well ;  which,  for  the 
most  part,  was  a  sort  of  idolatry,  managed  by  a  million 
of  priests  called  Bonzas,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 


>  The  Ghinese  were  the  inyentoTB  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  composition  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  compass.  To  these  must  be  added  the  very 
remarkable  manufactures  of  silk  and  porcelain.  The  former  inventions  were 
disputed  to  the  Chinese  in  the  last  century  :  but  their  claim  seems  to  be  now 
generally  admitted.  Undoubtedly  they  would  excel  in  aU  the  arts,  if  the 
**  public  taste  "  directed  their  efforts,  or  their  desires  were  taught  to  expatiate 
as  in  our  restless  comer  of  the  universe.  Nor  must  their  primitive  Junk,  9111 
vidU  mare  twrbidum,  which  has  entered  the  Thames,  all  the  way  from  China, 
give  a  despicable  notion  of  the  Chinamen's  constructiveness.  Think  of  the 
horrible  wars,  as  well  as  the  world-encircling  commerce,  which  have  perfected 
the  naval  constructiveness  of  Europeans.  The  Chinese  may  be  called  cowards 
for  their  strong  inclination  to  peace  (which  would  be  the  best  proof  of  our 
religion  and  enlightenment)  but  perhaps  their  statu-qito-iam  in  ship-building 
results  from  the  absence  of  national  restlessness  and  enterprise,  originating  in 
that  lack  '*  of  oak  and  triple  brass  "  which  we  have  hammered  into  our  ships, 
but  which  Horace  supposed  to  be  ^  about  the  breast  of  the  man  " 


** qui  fragilem  trud 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus " 

«  Who  first  to  the  deep  so  cruel. 
Gave  his  bark 
Or  his  ark 
Unfit  to  swim  on  gruel." 
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generously  pensioned  bj  the  emperor — another  admira- 
ble featm^e  of  the  Chinese,  tending  to  secure  their 
religion  ftom  that  love  of  innovation  most  commonly 
suggested  by  an  expensive  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
As  in  Japan  and  India,  there  were  numerous  pagan 
monksj  hermits,  and  penitents;  some  of  them  were 
provided  with  revenues,  others  were  mendicants.  Un- 
provided with  the  machinery  of  the  Roman  monkhood^ 
these  pagan  cceuobites  only  sen  ed  to  keep  up  that  charity 
of  the  human  breast  which  can  never  take  flight  from 
amongst  men,  without  leaving  an  "  aching  void"  behind 
— the  instinct  of  patronage*  common  to  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  of  men. 

I  said  timi  the  Chinese  were,  for  the  most  part, 
idolaters  ;  but  they  were  not  veiy  reasonable  in  their 
notiuus.  If  their  prayers  to  their  idols  were  successful, 
they  gave  them  honour  and  offering ;  but  if  they 
failed  to  obtain  their  desires,  they  treated  them  with 
abuse  and  blows — ^just  as  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
treated  the  images  of  their  saints  on  similar  occasions. 
Man's  notion  of  his  God  is  invariably  proportioned  to 
his  mental  organisation  and  its  enlightenment. 

In  China,  a  man  who  raised  himself  to  honours, 
ennobled  his  ancestors  as  well, — there  being  no  here- 
ditary honours  to  compensate  for  those  virtues  or 
qualifications  which  are  underground  ;  but  the  Chinese, 
nevertheless,  paid  to  their  ancestors  a  veneration  almost 
amounting  to  idolatry*  They  celebrated  annually,  with 
extraordinary  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  memory  of  tlieir 
departed  parents,  to  stimulate  filiai  respect  in  the  Uving^ 
BB  well  as  to  honour  the  dead. 

The  memory  of  their  great  teacher  Fohi,  or  Con- 
fucius, had  a  temple  raised  to  it  ;  and  at  eaeh  new  and 
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full  moon,  all  the  magistrates  fell  down  and  bowed  the 
knee  before  the  venerable  master,  who  had  taught  the 
religion  of  the  country.  BeUeving  in  one  supreme  God, 
whom  they  called  the  King  of  Heaven,  they  had  a 
variety  of  idols,  subject  to  the  former — ^presiding  spirits 
of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  the  world's  four  quarters — 
all  symbols  in  the  abstract,  but  gods  in  the  concrete. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  imposing  figure  of  their  god- 
dess Cybele,  or  Isis,  whom  they  commonly  called  Pussa^ 
or  Puss. 

Of  course  the  Chinamen  were  exceedingly  supersti- 
tious. Indeed,  the  Jesuit  Trigautius  prefitces  his  account 
of  their  superstitions  with  an  admonition  to  the  reader 
not  to  scoff  at  the  Chinese  on  this  account,  or  to  despair 
of  their  cure,  remembering  how  long  they  have  been 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  Paganism  : — ^he  had  much 
better  have  repeated  the  proverb  about  people  who  live 
in  houses  of  glass — or  the  beam  and  the  mote.  For,  be 
records  that  the  Chinese  observed  lucky  and  unludjy 
days,  annually  noted  by  the  royal  astrologers :  their 
houses  were  filled  with  these  almanacs,  which  had  an 
enormous  circulation — just  like  similar  productions  in 
England,  at  the  present  day.  Astrologers,  and  every 
sort  of  soothsayers,  met  with  encouragement,  whether 
they  read  the  future  in  the  hands,  or  the  fiice,  by  dreams, 
chance  words  in  conversation,  and  numberless  other 
devices  -.—many  Uve  by  the  same  trade  in  England,  at 
the  present  time.  Some  elicited  oracles  from  devils,  by 
the  mouths  of  infants  and  brute  beasts  : — ^unquestionably, 
numerous  examples  of  similar  superstitions  existed  at 
the  very  time  in  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Chinese 
had  a  superstition  as  to  the  position  of  their  doors  and 
windows— and  decidedly  many  of  us  are  very  particular 
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as  to  the  position  of  our  beds — and  'tis  a  bold  stomacli  that 
will  sit  down  aad  make  a  thirteentli  guest  at  a  dinner- 
party J  AU  China  was  full  of  irapostora  of  all  kinds, 
says  the  Jesuit — and  so  was  the  Christendom  whence 
the  Company  went  to  evangelise  them.  In  certain  pro- 
vinces, infanticide  was  common  : — but  the  Chinese  had 
an  excuse  in  their  beUef  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
— supposing  that  they  sent  the  souls  of  their  children 
from  a  lot  of  pinching  want  to  abundance.  8uicido 
was  also  not  unusual — as  everywhere  else  iu  all  ages 
and  dl  countries. 

There  were  only  three  rehgious  sects  in  all  China  with 
her  250  millions  of  living  souls; — that  of  Fohij  a  pure 
Deism  without  idols — inculcating  that  the  punishment  of 
vice,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  are  appUed  in  this  world, 
either  directly  on  the  dehnquentj  or  indirectly  on  his 
posterity,  accortUng  to  xheir  deserts.  Fohi  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soulj  and  an  hereafter  of  rewards  and 
penalties,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  present  life  ; — but 
subsequent  teachers  taught  final  annihilation ;  whilst 
others  supposed  that  only  the  souls  of  the  good  endured 
after  deaths  whilst  those  of  the  wicked,  on  leaving  the 
body,  vMiished  away^  as  it  were  converted  into  smoke. 

The  second  sect  taught  doctrines  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Christians, — as  though  they  had  received  a 
certain  shade  from  our  philosophers,  and  even  from  the 
Gospel  lightj  says  the  Jesuit.  They  taught  a  trinity — 
a  heaven — a  hell.  They  extolled  ceHbacy,  and  repu- 
diated marriage.     They  made  pilgrimages.    They  had  a 


^  Thi«  Inst  stiperfttition  origmAtod  in  the  fltAtutleftl  fk^t^  thM  of  vny  thirtceti 
pcisooB,  the  proUnhUity  139  Ihftt  one  will  die  in  the  course  of  the  y^^r  foUowiog 
the  observ&tioD  ;  but  thk  depeads  00  the  Uw  of  mffiiM^ijt  ud  not  en  the 
iiie«tiiig  u  dinner* 
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chant  perfectly  similar  to  the  Gregorian.  They  placed 
images  in  their  temples.  Their  priests  wore  vestments 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Roman  clergy.  They  forbade 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  and  all  that  has  had  life ;  but 
^'  dispensations''  on  this  score  might  be  obtained  for 
money  ;  and  the  same  dispensations  were  appUcable  to 
all  other  sins — ^yea^  even  from  the  torments  of  the  other 
world,  these  priests  promised  to  Uberate  souls,  "  for  a 
consideration."  The  priests  were  unscrupulous  rogues, 
and  given  to  all  manner  of  vices. 

The  third  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  exorcists^ 
whose  peculiar  fimction  was  to  drive  the  devil  from 
houses,  by  means  of  monstrous  figures  drawn  on  paper, 
and  stuck  upon  the  walls — ^nothing  to  be  wondered  at 
in  China^  if  very  similar  pretensions  and  practices 
existed,  yea  exist,  in  Christendom.^ 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  new  vineyard  which  the 
Company  is  now  resolved  to  cultivate.  "0  rock,  O 
rock!  when  wilt  thou  openT'  exclaimed  the  Jesuit 
Valignani,  at  his  previous  abortive  attempts  to  "  set  on 
fire"  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Valignani,  a  celebrated  missioner,  styled  the  Apostle 
of  the  Orient,  selected  workmen  adapted  to  the  enter- 
prise. He  set  them  to  the  language,  in  the  first  place. 
This  was  a  formidable  task  in  those  days — ^at  least, 
according  to  the  Jesuits.  Each  word,  said  Trigautius, 
has  its  hieroglyphical  character  ;  and  there  are  as  many 
letters  as  there  are  words — that  is,  from  seventy-two 
to  eighty  thousand.  Ten  thousand  were  enough  for 
common  purposes.^    But  the  mastery  which  has  been 

'  For  all  these  Chinese  curiosities  more  in  extento,  see  Moreri,  iii. ;  Quesnel, 
ii.  ;  Trigautiiis,  Dc  Christiand  Expcdiiume  apud  Sincu,  lib.  i.  ;  Kircher,  China 
lUutirata,  P.  iii.  «  Trigant.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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obtained  of  the  Chinese  lauguage  by  several  Eiiropeaiis, 
among  whom  Englishmen  hold  a  conspicuous  place, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  rumoured  difficulties  of  its 
acquisition,  from  the  alleged  number  and  variety  of  the 
characters,  are  the  mere  exaggerations  of  ignorance.* 
But  the  Jesuits  never  described  any  exploit  of  their 
men  without  making  "the  most  of  it."  Besides,  this 
terrible  language  was  enough  of  itself^  as  represented, 
to  "  throw  cold  water  *'  on  the  zeal  of  their  rivals  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord, 

In  effect,  these  Jesuits  soon  mastered  the  language 
sufficiently  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  their  stay  at 
Macao  was  short,^ — for,  although  they  managed  to  re- 
move somewhat  of  the  bad  impression  uispired  by  all 
foreigners — still  the  Chinese  not  only  despised,  but 
suspected  them  of  sinister  designs  upon  their  country. 
Ricei  did  not  remain  idle.  He  found  the  means  for 
buying  a  piece  of  land,  built  a  house,  furnished  it  com- 
fortably for  himself  and  two  companions,  and  had 
wherewithal   to   fee  the  mandarins  and  other  officers 


*  The  roots,  or  or%inftl  chAractcn  of  the  Chinese,  are  onJy  2  U  m  namber, 
and  might  be  reduced  to  &  moch  unuhller  amotmi  hy  &  Uttte  disaeetton  mid 
mBMlywa.  Hum  are  combined  with  each  other  to  form  other  word^^  or  exptT«« 
otlier  idea%  very  much  m  the  nmo  way  that  th«  individiml  Arabic  numerala  ui 
jMnuDon  use  are  combined  to  cxprcn  tbc  infinite  series  of  nmnbcrB.  By  a 
.^ipsciei  of  analogy f  ttiey  tnay  be  called  the  oJphAbet  of  hmguagc^  with  the  dif- 
l^ence  that  ex^istii  between  an  iLlplubct  of  ideas,  and  an  alphabet  of  souiidjw 
To  aasert  ihat  thetie  are  so  many  thon^and  cbancters  in  the  Cfatne-se,  is  much 
tbo  mmm  tbiog  ae  to  Bay  that  there  wrc  no  mjmy  thousand  worda  in  Jobneou^s 
Dleiioiiarj  ;  nor  b  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  at  aU  more  necceeary  for  every 
pnetieal  purpose,  than  it  i<  to  gei  all  Johnson's  Dictionary  by  heart,  in  order  to 
nad  EngUah,  Pr^nare,  a  Jesuit^  obeerve%  ^  that  any  one  might  read  and  write 
Chinese  after  he  haa  once  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  4000  or  5000  diarai^rs 
or  word%^  which  ia  about  the  qtwUficatton  requiidte  for  the  aame  result  in  any 
ofih^r  htignagg^  though,  of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  absence  of 
analogy  fu  iho  Chineae  to  die  iangnagea  of  Europe.— See  Kniffhi't  CyditpitdiiL, 
fit.  82. 
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whose  protection  he  had  to  purchase.  Then  he  set 
about  studying  the  manners  and  character  of  his  new 
neighbours,  and  digested  his  plans  accordingly  for  their 
instruction  and  enUghtenment. 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were  enhanced  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards^  in 
various  directions  near  the  coast  of  China.  These  con- 
quests of  the  ravenous  Europeans  were  certainly  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  Chinese  diffident  of  foreigners  :  and 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  were  not  calculated 
to  quiet  their  alarms.  Aware  of  these  &ct8»  these 
Jesuits  were  exceedingly  circumspect  in  their  conduct 
and  intercourse  with  the  natives.  At  first  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  enticing  them  to  their  house  by 
the  exhibition  of  well-painted  pictures  in  their  chapel — 
first-rate  curiosities  to  the  Chinamen,  who  had  never 
before  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort.* 

Ricci  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit  mathe- 
matician Clavius.  He  excelled  in  the  science  and  aU 
the  mechanical  arts  connected  with  it ; — and  he  was  to 
turn  the  same  to  the  account  of  the  exhibition,  which 
he  did  with  admirable  tact,  energy,  and  success.  His 
&me  walked  the  land,  and  sped  to  curious  ears  and 
understandings,  and  a  posse  of  mandarins  flocked  to 
Father  Ricci,  to  inspect  a  multitude  of  mathematical 
instruments  which  he  was  constructing  with  his  own 
hands,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  native  workmen. 
Astrolabes,  quadrants,  armillary  spheres,  globes,  celestial 
and  terrestrial  —  amazed  and  delighted  the  learned 
officials — ^'^  great  things  and  full  of  wonder  in  their 
eyes."  Astronomy  and  astrology  being  such  important 
prophets  to  the  whole  Celestial  Empire,  the  Jesuit  was 

1  Lett  Edif.  Mi&  de  la  Chine,  Preface. 
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evidently  in  tlio  royal  road  to  favour  by  so  adroitly 
'*  suiting  the  taste  of  the  public/'  Ricci  gave  them 
lectures  on  the  rotundity  of  the  earthy  which  they 
thought  a  plane.  He  described  ''  the  starry  sphere,'^ 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  cause  of  ecUpses  and 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  according  to  the  "  hypothesis  '^ 
of  the  unfortunate  Galileo,  then  proscribed  at  Rome, 
and  totally  unsuspected  in  China.  Vajst  were  their 
admiration  and  delight,  Ricci  they  considered  the  first 
mathematician  in  the  world,  "  and  no  wonder  that  they 
did/'  says  Bartoh  sliJy,  "  for  they  knew  nothing  of  oui* 
world/*  *'But  what,  above  all,  gave  fine  play  and 
advancement  to  the  faith,"  continues  Bartoh,  "was  a 
map  of  the  world/'  There  was  a  slight  mistake  in  it, 
however.  China  appeared  only  as  a  small  part  of  the 
universe,  whilst  these  good  people  flattered  themselves 
that  China  was  the  imiverse,  with  a  small  border  of  land 
towards  the  north,  tenanted  by  the  barbarians,  as  they 
knew  to  their  cost  in  many  an  invasion,  and  as  they 
figured  it  in  their  map  of  universal  China.  This  was  a 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuit.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
do  away  with  the  humihating  impression  by  a  glowing 
description  of  the  mighty  kingdoms  which  shoved  the 
CelestiaJ  Empire  "  into  a  lower  world  obscure" — 


"  Tlie  t^itJm  of  Bocchus  to  tl»e  Black -iwoor  mA, 
¥rtm  GftUk,  Gades,  uid  the  Bntiih  vest  ; 
Gothuiu  uid  S£iythiMi%  and  STfniiHan%  north 
Bey^ond  Duiubiaft,  to  the  Tfturic  pooL'* 

All  in  vain  !  Matteo  Eicci  had  "  insulted  them  in  a 
manner  which  their  honour  could  not  brook,"  The 
Jesuit's  invention  came  to  the  rescue.  He  set  to  work 
once  more  with  his  instrument^  and  constructed  another 
map  of  the   world,    on   a   new    **  projection" — placing 
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China  exactly  in  the  centre  !  It  was  a  glorious  idea ; 
and  gave  inexpressible  satis&ction.  Numerous  copies 
were  made  and  winged  all  over  the  Celestial  Empire, 
"  and  with  them  went  forth  the  knowledge  of  our  world, 
and  the  fame  of  the  strangers  who  had  described  it> 
with  the  art  of  a  master  hand ;  and  great  was  the 
desire  of  the  Uterati  of  every  province  to  see  such  men, 
to  admire  them  as  monsters  of  genius,  instead  of  detest- 
ing them  as  monsters  of  nature,  merely  because  they 
were  strangers/'^  Still  more  to  enhance  his  reconunen- 
dations,  Bicd  committed  to  memory  striking  passages 
from  the  writings  of  their  great  teacher,  Fohi,  or  Con- 
fucius;^ and  confined  his  first  professional  inculcations 
to  the  morality  of  religion  : — his  companions  followed 
the  same  judicious  method.^ 

The  entertainment  thus  frimished  to  the  Chinese 
literatiy  who  crowded  to  the  residence  of  the  £Etthers, 
was  duly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  Induced  by 
this  first  success,  Ricci  thought  he  might  advance 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  faith,  and  composed  a  catechism, 
to  which  he  gave  universal  circulation  : — ^but  it  proved 
a  failure  ;  if  it  procured  him  applause,  it  did  not 
advance  the  main  object  in  view — conversion.  Mean- 
while the  lower  orders  of  Chinamen  insulted  and 
otherwise  maltreated  the  fathers  on  every  occasion  ; — 
it  was  a  ciuious  and  striking  fact,  that  the  patronage 
lavished  upon  these  strangers  by  the  great,  had  the 
effect  of  exasperating,  instead  of  conciliating,  the  vulgar 
herd  of  China,  as  was  expected.  Truly  the  Chinese 
are,  in  most  of  their  notions,  diametrically  opposed  to 
oiur  Europeans.     Half  that  patronage  in  Europe  would 


1  Bartoli,  Delia  Cina,  f.  188—102.  "  Ranke,  254  ;  Javenci,lib.  xix. 

3  Lett.  Edif.  ui  aniea. 
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liaTO  ensured  to  the  strangers  a  thousand  acclanrntiouR, 
ioBtead  of  insult  on  every  occasion.  The  result  was,  in 
other  respects,  unfortunate ; — for  the  slow  progress  of 
the  mission  was  attributed  to  the  political  caution  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  already  was  their  conduct  bitterly 
denounced  by  their  rivals  in  Europe.* 

Nevertheless,  Kicci  was  advancing.  In  the  face  of 
the  general  barrenness  of  the  mission,  he  multipUed  the 
residences  and  his  misaioners  :  they  lal>oured  :  but  in 
Tain — ^they  were  forced  to  decamp  ;  and  the  veteran 
remained  single-handed  to  battle  with  the  many-hauded 
Pti'^sa  of  China,'*  But  the  prejudices  and  avidity  of 
the  people  and  the  mandarins  worried  him  incessantly  : 
he  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  Macao.^ 

Once  more  to  the  field  went  the  uuflinching  Matteo 
Ricci.  He  tried  another  vineyard,  a  city  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Chao-Cheu,  and  set  up  as  teacher  of 
mathematics.  A  gleam  of  success  cheered  his  efforts. 
Under  the  shade  of  his  Unes  and  angles,  his  "  impossible 
roots**  and  iTap-tzi-hed-TOnn,  a  few  Cliinaraen  went 
asleep*  and  awoke  converted.  Others  followed  their 
example.  Still  the  rabble  continued  to  maltreat  the 
father  ;  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  his  high 
reputation  among  the  literati,  to  gain  admission  into  the 
presence  of  liis  imperial  majesty  himself,  hoping  thatj 
could  he  succeed  in  rendering  the  emperor  favourable  to 
his  rehgion,  it  would  make  more  certain  and  rapid  pro- 
gress*  In  accordance  with  this  grand  design,  he  threw 
off  the  dress  of  a  bonza,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn, 

^  Lett  Edif.  Mm  dia  b  Clime,  Prefftce. 

'  See  her  porlnut  in  Kiivhei-j  China  llluKinda^f.  Ul.  She  hns  eighteen 
tyuldj^  Krealeen  of  which  mrc  presenting  Cftcli  nn  emblem  '.  but  the  eighteen th 
w  empty,  AS  It  were,  wMlio^  to  be;  fillci]  by  tlie  Je«iiit%  \^  it  ifi  the  right  h%nA 
oeuvtt  bet-  ktnd.  ^  Lett  Edtf  ut  anteh. 
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but  which  was  as  despicable  to  the  Chinamen  as  the 
habiliments  of  the  monks  to  similar  Europeans ;  and  he 
donned  the  vestments  of  the  literati,  which  were  held  in 
high  estimation.  He  had  won  the  friendship  of  a  great 
mandarin :  this  personage  was  just  starting  for  the 
court ;  and  Ricci  asked  the  fevour  to  travel  in  his  com- 
pany to  the  same  destination.  He  consented  :  they  set 
out :  but  the  mandarin  changed  his  mind  on  the  road — 
leaving  Ricci  to  his  wits  at  Nankin.  The  Jesuit  fructi- 
fied his  disappointments-one  of  the  best  fruit-trees  in 
our  earthly  pilgrimage,  if  we  resolve  to  make  it  bear. 
Ricci  made  his  way  to  the  viceroy  of  Nankin,  who  gave 
him  a  flattering  reception ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  in 
his  element — pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  his  brain  to 
a  club  of  mandarins  and  literati.  He  composed  works  of 
science  and  morality,  which  met  with  the  usual  success ; 
and  the  viceroy  proposed  that  he  should  remain  in 
Nankin,  and  a  residence  forthwith  arose  in  the  populous 
city.  Again  he  tried  to  gain  access  to  the  emperor,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  again  was  he  disappointed — 
but  this  time  he  actually  reached  Pekin,  the  Ksgah 
of  his  hope,  faith,  and  charity.  In  his  disappointment 
he  amused  himself  with  topographical  observations,  and 
discovered,  by  what  seemed  to  him  evident  arguments, 
that  Pekin  was  the  Cambalao  of  the  famous  traveller,  Paul 
of  Venice,  and  that  China  was  the  kingdom  of  Cathay.' 
Unable  to  effect  his  main  purpose,  Ricci  returned 

1  Lett  Edif.  ut  cmUk.  Ricci  said  that  the  fire-works  be  nw  at  Pekm  were 
superior  to  any  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Jesoit,  Dlncarville,  after- 
wards sent  the  prescription  for  their  composition  to  France.  What  seems  to 
have  struck  the  Jesuit  with  the  greatest  admiration,  was  a  Chinese  observatory 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain.  There  was  a  large  court  surrounded 
with  large  enclosures,  and  full  of  instruments,  amongst  which  Ricci  mentioned 
four  very  curious  ones,  which,  although  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
about  250  years,  had  lost  nothing  of  their  polish  and  lustre. — Ibid. 
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to  Nankiji,  and  vigorously  cuJtiTated  his  first  success. 
He  won  to  himself  numerotis  disciples,  and  built  a 
church*  In  liis  giowing  prosperity,  he  resolved  once 
more  to  attempt  the  emperor ;  but  without  "  patron- 
age : "  the  cold-hearted  sniiler  had  deceived  him  twice  : 
he  would  now  stand  on  his  own  legs  in  the  imperial 
presence.  For  tliis  result,  lie  prepared  valuable  presents 
for  tlie  emperor,  and  got  together  all  the  Em'opean 
curiositios,  which  he  hatl  all  along  been  collecting  for  the 
purpose.  He  set  out  with  his  head,  and  his  heart,  and 
his  curiosities  ;  and,  after  numberless  difficulties  and 
contradictions,  he  reached  the  capital,  and  penetrated 
to  the  emperor,  who  graciously  received  his  presents, 
consisting  of  a  clock,  a  watch  that  struck  the  hours,  a 
picture  of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
other  valuable  trifles.  The  Jesuit  made  so  favourable 
an  impression  on  tlio  emperor^  that  he  was  permitted 
to  establish  himself  at  Pekin,  with  the  privilege  for 
himself  and  his  companions  to  enter  the  enclosure  of 
the  palace  four  times  a  year  i- — ^in  a  word,  success  at  last 
crowned  his  efforts,  after  as  liard  a  battle  as  was  ever 
fought  by  head  and  heart  against  resistance  of  every 
possible  kind,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  to  the 
moment  when,  vrith  his  clocks,  and  watches,  and  his 
k^iimf  he  captivated  the  good -will  of  imperial  majesty.' 
Ctowidcr  this  career,  ye  who  seem  to  think  that  difficulty 
is  a  proi>er  excuse  for  idleness  of  hand  or  brain.  And 
tiioee  who  professionally  abuse  and  denounce  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Jesuits,  should  select  a  few  of  these  samples 
wMch  she  has  given  to  the  world  ;  and,  having  duly 
ooneidared  all  things,  decide  whether  they  have  any 
right  whatever  to  abuse  ^id  denounce  the  Jesuits, 
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The  smiles  of  royalty  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  missionary  scheme.  Imperial  favom*  rendered  the 
miquestionable  qualifications  of  the  Jesuits  irresistibla 
Those  who  were  ready  to  join  the  clever  and  &scinatiiig 
strangers,  but  held  off  for  fear  of  imperial  displeafiure, 
now  openly  announced  themselves  disciples.  How  the 
Jesuits  managed  to  ''do  away  with^'  the  natural  and 
national  obstacles  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  is  not  at  present  the  question.  Progress,  expul- 
sion, was  the  watchword.  Ricd  had  given  the  emperor 
one  of  his  maps,  with  China  in  the  middle  :  the  emperor 
ordered  ten  more  to  be  executed  on  silk  for  the  imperial 
apartments ;  whilst  the  whole  empire  was  opened  to 
the  mission,  with  the  Jesuits  in  the  centre,  radiating 
far  and  wide  on  all  sides,  winning  proselytes,  whom  they 
transformed  into  apostles  to  carry  out  the  scheme  inde- 
finitely expanding.  Converts  followed  converts, —  a 
boundless  prospect  of  success  opened  before  the  mission ; 
and  whilst  Ricci  was  advancing  in  imperial  fisivour,  the 
fame  of  his  successfiil  enterprise  was  eliciting  great 
exultation  at  Rome.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  granted  a  jubilee 
to  the  Company,  which  he  complimented  on  the  occasion; 
and  Aquaviva  dispatched  fresh  labourers  to  the  vine- 
yard,— men  able  to  copy  the  example  of  the  first 
labourers — so  clever,  determined,  indefatigable — ^begin- 
ning with  mathematics  and  geography,  and  ending  with 
religion  and  theology.  Wonderful  "  Connexion  of  the 
Sciences !"  In  the  map  which  he  made  for  the  emperor, 
Ricci  filled  the  vacant  spaces  with  Christian  texts  and 
emblems.  His  scientific  talents  procured  respect  for 
his  religious  instruction.  Not  only  were  his  immediate 
pupils  gained  over,  but  many  mandarins,  whose  garb  he 
now  assumed,   became    the   disciples   of  the  learned 
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Jesuit  A  Sodality  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  formed  at 
Pekin  in  1605.  The  emperor  retained  Eicci  constantly 
at  court ;  and  his  presence  near  the  throne  was  a  safe- 
guard to  his  companions  throughout  the  empire.  He 
died  in  1610,  worn  out,  not  only  by  excessive  labour, 
but  chiefly  by  the  numerous  visits,  the  long  dinners,  and 
all  the  other  exertions  of  Chinese  social  etiquette — an 
unworthy  termination  to  a  career  of  such  admirable 
energy,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  patient  endurance,  as 
some  will  exclaim,  superadding,  "J/  his  cause  had  been 
thai  of  truth  .'"—but  if  we  ask  them.  What  is  Truth  ? 
we  shall  have  much  less  reason  than  Pilate  had  to  wait 
for  the  answer.  Ricci's  motto  and  advice  had  always 
been  "  to  go  to  work  without  parade  and  noise,  and,  in 
such  stormy  seas,  to  keep  close  to  the  shore:" — his 
successors  followed  his  advice  as  fiu*  as  science  was 
concerned.* 

An  ecUpse  of  the  moon  occurred  in  1610.  The 
predictions  of  the  native  astronomers  and  of  the  Jesuits, 
diflFered  from  each  other  by  a  whole  hour  : — the  event 
proved  that  the  Jesuits  were  right,  and,  of  course, 
added  greatly  to  their  credit.  Together  with  some 
mandarins,  their  pupils,  they  were  charged  with  the 
reform  of  the  astronomical  tables,  so  necessary  for  the 
astrological  almanacs  of  the  Chinese :  they  performed 
the  task  to  admiration,  and  their  success  promoted  the 
cause  of  Christianity  or  the  mission.  In  1611  there 
were  Christian  congregations  in  five  provinces  of  the 
empire.  In  the  opposition  which  the  Jesuits  encoun- 
tered, nothing  was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  the 
fact  that  their  pupils  had  written  books  which   met 

*  Lett   Edif.  ui  anteii  ;  Ranke  and  Javenci,  ut  aniea  ;  llistorica  lUUtio  de 
Ortu,  &c.  Fidei,  &c.  in  Regno  Chin.  p.  4  ;  Bartoli,  f.  194. 
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with  the  appt-obation  of  the  learned.  They  had  the 
art  to  elude  the  storms  which  threatened  them :  they 
compUed,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  usages  of  the 
country,  and  this  they  were  empowered  to  do,  in  several 
points,  by  the  pope,  in  1619.^ 

But  the  Jesuits  relate  other  inexpUcable  successes, 
which  enhanced  their  reputation.  A  single  sample  must 
suffice.  A  certain  mandarin  built  a  house,  which  was 
no  sooner  finished,  than  a  troop  of  devils  took  possession, 
and  raised  a  tempest  within,  appearing  in  the  most 
horrible  forms  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  The 
pagan  exorcists,  before  described,  tried  their  method  to 
no  purpose  whatever.  The  house  remained  incurable 
and  was  exhibited  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  city. 
Thereupon  the  owner  offered  the  building  at  a  cheap 
purchase  to  Father  Eicci,  since  no  one  else  would  have 
it  as  a  gift — "for,''  said  the  Chinaman  to  the  Jesuit, 
"  you  are  a  holy  man,  and  I  fancy  that  the  devils  will 
not  be  able  to  hurt  you.''  Bicci  bowed  to  the  opinion 
which  he  confirmed,  and  readily  bought  the  demoniac* 
building,  which  was  capable  of  domiciliating  ten  Jesuits 
in  what  BartoU  calls  a  "  most  precious  residence."  Ricci 
took  possession,  whilst  the  Chinamen  without  expected 
to  see  or  hear  a  battle  between  the  Jesuit  and  the 
devils.  Meanwhile  Ricci  fitted  up  the  hall  appropriately, 
constructed  an  altar,  recited  a  few  prayers,  went  from 
room  to  room  sprinkling  holy  water — and  never  a  devil 
was  seen  or  heard,  whilst  the  veteran  Jesuit  entertained 
a  bevy  of  litercUi,  ad  multam  noctem — to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  in  a  joyous  and  intellectual  symposium.  The 
Jesuit's  elucidation  of  the  affair  is  curious  and  as 
followeth  : — "  Leuteu,  the  man  who  sold  the  house  to 

>  Ranke,  254  ;  Juvenci,  lib.  xix.  ;  Relatione  della  Cin»  dell'  Anno  1621. 
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Our  men  went  about  sayings  *  that  the  devils  had  been 
forced  bj  the  God  of  the  fathers  to  infest  the  tenement 
— for,  having  obsonred  all  the  prescribed  rules  in  build- 
ing the  house  [a^  to  the  position  of  doors  and  ^vindo^Ya, 
as  before  stated],  having  complied  with  all  the  fortunate 
points  of  the  prescription^  he  knew  that  the  devils  could 
not  possibly  have  any  power  over  the  house.  There* 
fore,  the  God  of  Father  Ricci  had  given  it  over  to  them 
to  disturb  it,  so  that  having  rendered  it  un-inhabitahle 
to  any  one  else,  it  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  liiin  for  whom 
it  was  reserved,  at  that  very  low  price ; — for,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  house,  the  spirits  who  had  nothing 
more  to  do  there,  had  decamped*'  Thus  spoke  this 
sage  of  the  matter,  and  perhaps  tndy  in  every  item  " — 
eosl  ne  puriata  quel  savio^  cforse  in  tutto  al  vera,  * 

After  Ricci's  death  a  violent  persecution  raged  against 
the  missioners  ;  they  yielded  to  tlie  storm  and  retired 
to  Macao.  In  the  following  year,  1618,  the  Tartars 
poured  down  upon  China,  advancing  to  the  capital 
Tlie  emperor  died,  apparently  through  fright,  and  his 
grandson,  Tien-Ki^  undertook  to  repulse  the  barbaric 
maraudeiB.  It  was  insmuated  to  the  king  that  aitillery 
would  prove  an  effectual  means  for  dislodging  the 
enemy  :■ — but  though  the  Chinamen  had  guns,  they 
knew  not  how  to  manage  them  : — they  sent  to  Macao 
for  some  Portuguese  to  teach  them,  and  the  Jesuits 
joined  the  expedition*  Tien-Ki  triumphed  over  the 
invaders  by  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits, 
drove  out  the  Tartars,  and  retained  the  missioners  of  his 
(leace  with  the  l)arbarians,  through  the  ordeal  of  powder 
and  shot.  Great  was  the  subsequent  success  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  the  favour  of  the  emperor  and  all  the  grands 
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of  the  court  and  country  pushed  them  along  in  glorious 
prosperity.  Not  a  year  passed  in  which  thousands 
were  not  converted ;  their  opponents  died  oflF ;  and 
in  1624,  the  famous  Jesuit  Adam  Schall  appeared 
on  the  scene.  His  accurate  description  of  two  eclipses 
of  the  moon  which  happened  tliat  year,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  earthquake,  by  the  Jesuit  Lombardo,  added  fresh 
lustre  to  their  reputation.  Splendid  was  the  renewed 
prospect  of  the  mission.  "  Four  years  before  a  sharp 
gale  arose  against  it,  and  seemed  Ukely  to  sink  it  at 
one  fell  swoop ;  the  pilots,  obedient  to  the  weather, 
fiirled  their  sails  and  retreated  apace,  but  so  that  they 
might  be  found  by  any  one  who  required  their  aid — 
to  wait  till  day  should  break  and  the  shadows  melt 
away.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  whole  evil  has 
amounted  to  no  more  than  alarm.''  Such  is  the  Jesuit- 
description  of  the  late  transaction — ^the  persecution — 
the  retirement  at  Macao — ^where  they  were  found  by 
the  Chinamen  who  needed  them  to  manage  their  guns 
— ^and  finally,  the  break  of  day  to  their  renovated  hopes, 
the  shadows  of  disaster  melting  away.* 

Adam  SchalFs  career  is  most  remarkable.  He  was  a 
German  of  good  family,  born  at  Cologne.  He  joined 
the  Company  in  1611,  aged  twenty,  applied  himself 
successfully  to  mathematics,  and  nine  years  afterwards 
went  to  the  Chinese  mission.  His  whole  Ufe  was  one  of 
the  most  laborious  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  humanity. 
Globes,   sundials,   mathematical   instruments   of  every 

'  ^  '*  Quattro  anni  fa  Be  Xevb  contro  una  gagliarda  borasca,  la  quale  pareva  che 
la  devoase  sommergere  ad  un  tratto  ;  li  piloti  accomodandosi  al  tempo,  raccoU 
aero  le  vele  delle  operc  loro  e  si  ritirarono  alquanto,  ma  in  modo  che  potcvano 
essere  trovati  da  chiunque  voleva  I'aiuto  loro,  per  aspettare  donee  aspiret  dies 
et  inclinentur  umbrae.  Sin  bora  il  male  non  ^  stato  di  altro  che  di  timore." 
— Relatione  tUlla  Cinay  ut  anted,    Ranlce,  254. 
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description^  he  constructed  for  the  emperor^  with  the 
fiew  of  promoting  the  cause  of  tho  mission  ;  and  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  predict  any  astronomical  phenomenon 
which  mighty  by  tho  events  enhance  the  reputation  of 
the  Christian  teachers.  In  truth,  if  the  cause  of  the 
I  Jeeuits  was  not  heavenly,  it  was  certainly  vastly  pro- 
moted in  the  Celestial  Emph-e  by  the  starry  phenomena. 
Whatever  seemed  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
miB^iou  was  eagerly  and  vigorously  embraced  by  this 
indefatigable  Jesuit — and  he  humoured  the  superstitions 
of  the  nation.  He  announced  to  the  king  the  approaching 
passfige  of  the  planet  Jupiter  through  the  two  stars  ia 
Cancer^ — a  phenomenon  which,  according  to  the  Chinese 
astrologers,  was  a  very  bad  omen,  portending  nothing 
less  than  the  burning  of  the  imperial  city  or  tho  palace* 
Tho  Chinese  astronomei*s  royal,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
Jesuit,  contradicted  Ricci's  predictions,  and  purposely 

(falsified  the  observation  at  the  time  of  its  fulfilment. 
But  the  omen  came  to  pass  as  well  as  the  phenomenon. 
On  the  following  day  many  houses  close  to  the  observa- 
tory took  fire,  and  were  burnt  do^Ti  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  hves — thus  convincing  the  emperor  and  people 
of  the  stubborn  silence  of  the  native  astronomers,  and 
that  the  phenomenon  had  really  occurred.  Commenting 
on  this  fact  the  Jesuit  writer  says  that  *'  God  permits  the 
errors  which  we  love  to  punish  our  errorSj  or  uses  tliem 
adroitly  to  procure  us  a  greater  good."*  If  the  fact  was 
uot  a  mere  accident,  I  fear  that  this  axiom  will  not 
satisfactorily  explain  the  conflagration. 

^  ^  E)eiiiiii|iie,  penouna  errorit>uav  qiuia  amuntiA,  exnxtm  iKwtroa  pl«cl«K«, 
lat  destr^  iUk  ttli  %d  ppocnrindtim  boDum  majiu.  Seqiienii  die  pulvis  |j)fHufl 
.  .  •  •  *  GttMi  m/tstssjooM^  ndea  phinni&a  alwuinpnti  &c.t  simul  Ecgi  mc  popub 
conlra  f^ervic&x  Eunuchonrm  silentium  peffluaaemnii  TtTtuu  fuine  v^m  tmtiit- 
rma  cotijuuctionem,  ad  qouii  talk  Bttsgea  «eciutft  fmaaet.'' — MiM,  Rdaiio,  iU 
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Not  only  astronomy  and  its  instruments,  but  all  the 
other  sciences  and  their  kindred  arts,  did  the  Jesuits 
bring  to  bear  on  the  cause  of  the  mission.  Optical, 
hydraulic,  and  every  other  kind  of  instruments,  not 
excepting  the  musical,  were  added  to  the  curiosities  of 
the  Christian  religion.  An  old  harpsichord  which  Bicd 
had  given  the  former  emperor,  was  found  in  the  palace 
and  sent  to  Adam  Schall  to  be  repaired,  with  an  order 
for  the  construction  of  a  similar  instrument!  When 
Hamlet  bitterly  asked  his  companions  to  play  the  fife,  it 
seemed  unreasonable  enough  :  but  if  one  of  our  modem 
missioners  were  asked  to  repair,  nay,  to  construct  a 
harpsichord,  would  it  not  be  preposterous  1  It  was  not  so 
to  this  Jesuit,  however.  "The  father  eagerly  obeyed 
this  most  desirable  command;  and  not  to  disappoint 
expectation,  he  wrote  in  Chinese  a  description  of  the 
art  and  method  of  the  harpsichord,  and  set  a  psalm  to 
music,  thus  more  pleasantly  to  illustrate  the  instrument 
by  the  help  of  the  voice."  Thus,  says  the  Jesuit,  "  he 
now  determined,  as  the  other  instruments  had  not 
sufficiently  succeeded,  to  introduce  the  law  of  God  to  the 
king,  on  the  light  fantastic  toe — cum  tripudioy^  Whilst 
the  harpsichord  was  being  made,  he  translated  a  life  of 
Christ  into  Chinese,  and  adorned  the  covers  with  letters 
of  gold.  A  third  present  consisted  of  an  image  of  the 
Three  Kings  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus,  made  of  wax, 
exceedingly  life-like  and  so  admirably  coloured  that 
they  seemed  to  bo  alive  : — Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had 
sent  them  to  bo  prosonted  to  the  emperor; — ^a  fact 
which  shows  what  iuti^rost  the  Jesuits  liad  excited  in 
Europe  about  the  Chiiioso  mission.     These  presents,  as 

1  «  Mcditabatur  h&c  occaaiono  logom  Dei  cum  tripudio,  aiquidem  aliia  iDAchinis 
nondum  satis  proficeret,  ad  Rogom  introducoro.*'— J7t«torica  Jklaiio,  ut  anitmy 
nb  Ann.  15RI  ;  usque  ad  Ann.  \669,  p.  36. 
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may  be  expected,  made  a  great  impression,  and,  if  we 
may  credit  tlie  Jesuits,  operated  many  conTeraions  at  the 
Imperial  Comt,  besides  rendering  the  emperor  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  religion  they  preached,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  talents  and  industry  of  the 
preachers,  who  positively  carae  to  the  undertaking 
armed  at  all  points  ^skilled  in  every  art,  trade,  and 
profession.  The  irmptions  of  the  Tartars  were  becoming 
too  frequent  and  the  eraperor  was  anxious  to  fortify 
his  capital  Adam  Schall  was  commanded  and  under- 
took to  furnish  a  field  of  ordnance*  He  set  to  work, 
constructed  a  foundry  ;  the  iron,  brasSj  and  pewtei'  were 
supplied ;  **  innumerable  hands/'  a  gang  of  Chinamen, 
"  were  ready  ;  and  soon  twenty  big  guns,  chiefly  forty- 
poundei-s,  went  forth,  to  the  utter  wonderment  of  the 
emperor  and  his  celestiak,  who  could  not  sufficiently 
'*  admire  the  art  the  workmanship,  the  genius"  of  the 
Jesuit^  when  *'  the  hollow  engines^  long  and  round,  with 
touch  of  fire  dilated  and  iniuriate,"  roared  forth 
experimental  thunder — 

"  Prom  these  defp-tliroatcd  engines  Wtcli*d,  whose  rtfax 
Embowell'J  with  otitmgemiB  noise  tht?  lur.^ 

Adam  Schall  consecrated  the  glorious  achievement 


'  *'Re]c  iwiiTMJii  machiDBg  toultm  perml^us,  lUico  quid  P*tH  Eui*opftN3 
i^iderft,  inqmrit.  Re  mm  data,  torraentiimj  ac  pnl^ureg  inBpicere  ip«9,  miniTi 
litem  ei  opcram^  LaudiirG  vuhcuiciiter  lUf^nmm  volmV^—lh,  u4  amie^  p.  fifi. 
AltJiougb  guopowdier  htd  kl^  hmn  in  iise  with  the  Chinese,  (.heir  orgnn  vf 
dettmctiTenc^Ba  h*d  not  mgfeitod  ila  Europetta  ^pphcation  to  "*  such  impleineiitA 
ormwchM,** 

<«  Yet  haply  of  thy  race 

In  future  tkys,  if  maliec  »hoald  sbgmul, 

Somti  one,  intent  on  mbducfi  of  inspired 

Wttli  djeviliBb  ijiadjiuation,  might  de\w& 

IJkp  iniilinuncnt  to  pbgne  the  tons  of  men 

For  fiioj  on  vtnf  and  mutual  slaughter  bent.'' 
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with  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies — ^anticipating  the 
Chinamen,  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Spirit 
of  Fire  amidst  these  "  engines  and  their  balls  of  missiye 
ruin" — Spiritui  Ignis  inter  hcec  ignium  miractda  sacrifi" 
caturi.  The  Jesuit  brought  forth  an  image  of  Christ, 
placed  it  upon  an  altar  which  he  had  raised  and  orna- 
mented for  the  purpose,  and  went  through  a  ceremonial 
veneration,  dressed  in  his  surplice  and  stole.  He  ordered 
the  workmen  to  do  the  same  on  bended  knee,  to  call 
down  the  Divine  assistance  upon  the  labour.  The 
emperor  commanded  his  people  to  do  as  the  Jesuit 
prescribed  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  and 
rigorously  forbade  any  resistance  to  his  wishes ;  "  for," 
said  he,  and  the  words  are  remarkable,  'Hhese  men 
[the  Jesuits]  do  not  despise  the  spirits  whom  we  adore : 
but  they  tenaciously  worship  one  God,  and  observe  his 
laws."^ 

Adam  Schall  was  then  required  to  furnish  the  model 
of  a  fortification  for  the  city  : — he  constructed  one  of 
wood,  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the  emperor  com- 
manded that  preparations  should  forthwith  be  made  for 
the  construction.  But  one  of  the  celestial  dignitaries 
overruled  the  Jesuit's  plan,  and  substituted  another, 
which  was  adopted,  in  spite  of  the  Jesuit's  advice  to  the 
contrary.  Schall  rode  round  the  works,  and  said  to  the 
overseers :  "  Were  I  a  marauder,  I  would,  from  this 
very  point,  carry  the  city  by  assault  in  three  days."  ^ 
The  result  verified  his  prediction  ;  it  was  at  the  very 
spot  which  the  Jesuit  pointed  out  \vitli  his  finger,  that 

*  ^  Non  enim,  inquiebat,  isti  Spiritus,  quos  adoramus,  despiciunt ;  aed  tena- 
citor  imum  Deum  colunt,  ejusquo  pi-secepta  custodiunt." — Bigt.  JUkU.,  tU  aniea, 
p.  66. 

2  «  Si  latro  eescm,  inquit,  hoc  ipso  ex  loco  urbem  intra  triduum  expugnarem." 
—  Ubi  supritf  p.  70. 
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tlio  marauders,  very  soon  aftcrwarcLs,  stormed  the  'city, 
flayed  alive  the  riral  projector  of  the  fortification,  when, 
in  the  sack  and  couflagration,  the  emperor  hanged 
himself  in  despair.* 

Tlie  Tartars  were  invited  to  dislodge  the  marauders, 
whicti  they  diil,  but  esUbUshed  themselves  instead,  for 
their  trouble  in  the  transaction— the  universal  method 
of  humanity.  Xun-chi,  the  Tartar  prince  who  com- 
pleted the  conquest,  lavished  every  benefaction  on  Adam 
Schallj  and  appomted  him  president  of  the  matliematical 
tribunal  During  the  previous  reign,  he  was  charged 
with  the  department  of  astronomy  and  the  construction 
uf  the  astrological  calendar  :  but  under  the  Tartar- 
prince,  Adam  Scliall  was  omnipotent.  Xnn-clii  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  familiarity  ;  and  all  that  came  to 
liim  from  the  Jesuit — even  the  sharpest  and  most  fre- 
quent remonstrances — met  with  a  kind  and  deferential 
reception.  He  not  only  admitted  Schall  at  all  times  into 
his  palacOj  but  often  visited  him  at  his  own  residence, 
and  spent  hours  together  with  the  useful,  the  fascinating 
Jesuit — but  he  did  not  become  a  Chrii^tian,  In  return 
for  the  Jesuit's  utiUty  to  himself  in  particular,  and  the 
whole  country  in  general,  the  emperor  gratefully  tolerated 
the  Jesuifs  rehgion,  and  permitted  his  subjects  to  please 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  conversion,  which,  according 
to  the  Jesuits,  numbered,  in  tburtecn  years,  100,000 
proselj'tes.* 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  first  Christian 
church  was  publicly  opened  in  China, — and  the  fact  is 
remarkable.  During  the  previous  eighty  j^ears  of  the 
mission,  either  for  want  of  funds  or  by  their  dread  of 

*  St*e  cliAft.  viii.  uul  ix.  of  the  Bht.  Rfh^tiojor  theeveiitii  olludetl  to  in  the  tcitL 
»  Hkt  lielat.'iif  anuk  il^U.  Bdtf,  mimUrk  ^Fellef,  Oiog.  Lniv.  t  jtviil  p,  22 L 
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giving  offence  to  the  Chinese,  the  Jesuits  had  contented 
themselves  with  private  chapels,  constructed  in  their 
houses,  to  which  they  used  to  admit  some  of  the  pagans 
for  the  sake  of  edification,  together  with  their  converts.^ 
''  But  at  length,  by  the  favour  of  Grod,  and  the  pursuits 
of  astronomy  paving  the  wat/y  when  the  Tartars  obtained 
the  sceptre,  they  bought  up  cheaply  a  quantity  of 
building  materials  from  the  ruins  of  the  city,  lately 
sacked,  without  asking  permission  for  the  same,  because 
they  thought  that  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  would  object  to 
granting  the  Ucense,  reserved  to  that  tribunal  by  the 
law  of  the  land ;  but  acting  on  their  own  authority, 
which,  in  the  last  few  years,  their  reformation  of  the 
almanacs  and  the  favour  of  the  emperor  had  fostered,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  1650,  a  temple  was 
begun,  and  finished  in  the  following  year,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  grandees  and  our  firiends."  ^  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  this  Christian  temple, 
and  its  adjoining  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  use 
of  the  Chinese  women,  who  were  always  separated 
from  the  men,  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Chinese,  and  "  the  proper  institution  in  the  Divine 
law,"  says  the  Jesuit,  meaningly — ad  propriam  in  lege 
Divind  institutionem.  The  body  of  the  temple  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  with  colmnns  and  a  cupola 

1  Hist.  Relat  ut  anUa,  cap.  xviii.  p.  230. 

3  ''Deo  tandem  dante,  et  Astronomise  stadiis  viam  facientibua,  pofitqnim 
Tartari  sceptrum  tenuSre,  occauone  exustsB  urbifl,  et  dirutamm  cedium,  que  ad 
fabricam  necessaria  abunde  pnestiterunt,  magnA  vi  Uterum  ac  lapidum  et 
materiae  facili  pretio  coemptft,  nulli  quidem  turn  petit4  licentU,  quod  Tribunal 
Rituum,  lege  Regni,  banc  sibi  reservatam  aegre  concessuram  credcretur  :  sed 
8oU  authoritate  audente,  quam  intra  paucos  annos  instauratio  Epbemcridum, 
et  gratia  novi  Principis  pepererat,  anno  scptimo  imperii,  qui  quinquagesimus 
fuit  post  soxcentesmmum  millesimum,  datum  templo  initium  est,  Rcgulonim 
maxim^  et  amicorum  sumptibus,  insequenti  anno  periectum.'* — ffiH,  JUkU.,  nt 
anUa,  p.  231. 
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elegantly  painted.  There  was  a  propyleura  with  a  por- 
tico, and  its  seats  for  the  shelter  of  the  fathers  in  hot  or 
rainy  weather.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  was  an  arch 
of  white  marble,  i^ith  various  engraved  figures  upon  it, 
intorsected  with  three  smaller  arches  below,  forming 
gateways.  There  were  five  altars  in  the  temple.  On 
the  largest  was  seen  "  the  Saviour  seated,  m  one  hand 
supporting  the  world,  with  the  other,  as  it  were,  blessing 
the  people,  attended  by  a  host  of  angels,  and  apostles 
kneeling  around.  The  other  altars  represented  the  patri- 
archs  Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier.  Another  on  the  left, 
was  sacred  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  called  the 
greater ;  at  the  right,  (an  inferior  position,  according 
to  the  Chinese)  holy  Michael,  with  the  angels,  wa^  wor- 
shipped (colifur).  All  were  provided  with  lattice- work 
for  ornament  and  to  keep  off  the  vulgar.  In  the  whole 
temple  they  burnt  wax  that  rivalled  snow  in  wliiteness, 
such  as  the  emperor  and  the  empress  used,  and  four  or 
five  times  dearer  than  any  other  ;  it  was  abundantly 
supphed  for  the  purpose  by  the  empress-dowager.  It 
was  not  only  burnt  on  the  altars,  but  also  on  the  tables 
on  whicK,  before  each  altar,  the  fumes  of  incense  arose 
on  the  greater  festivals.  From  the  walls  hung  gilt 
tablet«i,  with  the  commauiiments,  the  works  of  mercy, 
the  beatitudes,  and  other  axioms  of  the  Catechism, 
inscribed  upon  them  in  conspicuous  Chinese*  The 
pavement  was  tesselated,  but  still  covered  with  carpets, 
for  ornament  and  comfort ;  tbese  were  changed  for 
better  ones  on  great  and  solemn  festivals.  On  a  marble 
tablet  witbin  was  seen  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  After  the  faith  was  first  introduced  by  St*  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  and  after  the  same  was  again  far  and 
widely  propagated  by  the  Chinese  in  the  time  of  the 
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reign  T&m  ;  thirdly,  again,  under  the  reign  Mim,  the 
leaders  being  St.  Francis  Xavier  (!)  and  afterwards 
Father  Matteo  Ricci,  by  men  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
the  faith  being  diflFused  by  preaching  and  books  published 
in  Chinese,  with  great  appUcation,  indeed,  and  labour, 
but  with  fruit  not  sufficiently  plentiftd,  on  account  of  the 
nation's  unsteadiness — the  empire  having  now  fallen  to 
the  Tartars,  the  same  Company  {by  way  of  crowning  her 
labours  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  called  Xy 
Li6u  Lie,  eflFected  by  her  members)  has  pubUcly  erected 
and  dedicated  this  temple  to  God — optimus  maanmus — 
in  the  year  of  Jubilee  1650,  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Emperor  Xiln-Chy/'*  Numerous  other  inscriptions 
figured  on  the  walls  or  the  arches — one  by  the  emperor, 
one  by  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  of  Kites,  and  one 
by  the  sixty-sixth  descendant  of  Confucius,  who  was  the 
actual  president  of  the  hterati.  Others  immortalised 
the  names  of  Ricci,  Jacob  Rho,  another  inde&tigable 
Jesuit,  John  Terentius,  and  Adam  Schall.^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  eighty  years'  incalculable 
toil  and  trouble.  From  their  own  words  it  is  evident 
that  these  Jesuits  ascribed  their  establishment  to  their 
scientific  qualifications,  chiefly  in  astronomy  ;  —  and 
never  before  nor  since,  have  the  mechanical  and  liberal 
arts  been  able  to  steal  an  establishment  in  any  country. 


^  *<  Poet  fidem  h  Divo  ThomA  Apostolo  primiim  advectam,  postque  eandem  i 
Sinis  tempore  Imperii  T&m  iterum  et  latius  propagatam  :  tertid  rursam  sob 
Imperio  Mim,  Ducibos  S.  Francisco  Xaverio,  ao  posted  P.  Mattliieo  Riccio^  per 
Societatis  Jesa  homines,  et  verbo  et  libris  Sinic^  cditis,  divulgatam,  magno  tom 
equidem  studio  et  labore,  sed  fructu  propter  Gentis  inconstantiam  non  aatb 
foecmido  ;  devoluto  jam  ad  Tartaros  Imperio,  eadem  Societas  pro  instanrati 
per  suos  Calendarii,  Xy  Li^u  Li^  dicti,  laborum  coronide,  Tempimn  hoc  Deo 
Optimo  Maximo  public^  posuit  dicavitque,  anno  JubilaBO  millesimo  sexcentesimo 
quinquageeimo,  Imperatoris  Xiinchy  septimo/* — Ifi^,  Relatio,  iU  anUa,  pp.  230 
—234.  «  lb.  ut  arUca,  pp.  234—236. 
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A  bleasing,  therefore,  on  these  inventioiis  of  maii^ — a 
triple  blessing  on  astronomy,  if  they  enabled  a  handful 
of  Jesuits  to  give  to  Heaven  100,000  Christians,  besides 
a  magnificent  church,  exceedingly  like  a  pagan  temple 
in  all  its  parts  and  appendages, 

Adam  Schall,  the  worthy  hero  of  the  achievement, 
raso  successively  through  the  nine  orders  of  the  man* 
darins,  until  he  reached  the  first,  as  represented  by  Ids 
portrait,  in  costume, — as  prime  minister  of  the  Emperor 
of  China. 

Not  oidy  was  Schall  himself  ennobled,  hut  his  father 
and  Ids  mother,  his  grandfather  and  his  grant] motlier, 
Xun-chi,  in  his  diploma  cv  c^U  mandato — ^"by  a  mandate 
from  Heaven,"  makes  the  following  vci^  striking  obser- 
vation* *%  hy  the  grace  of  God,  emperor,  declare  that, 
as  often  as  God  sends  into  this  worlds  a  man,  conspicuous 

Lfor  his  probity  and  fidelity,  so  often  does  He  also  provide 
a  king  who  is  willuig  and  able  to  use  and  gratify  him'*- — 
which  may  be  a  peculiar  practice  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
but  the  axiom  would  never  have  been  invented  or 
suggested  in  Europe,  In  the  imperial  diploma  for 
Schall^s  father,  the  emperor  begins  in  the  same  way  as 
lefore,  and  declares  "  that  those  who  are  endowed  with 
any  virtue  or  excellence,  have  received  it  for  the  most 
part  from  their  parents" — an  incontestable  fact^bnt  which 
none  scarcely  seem  to  believe  antl  act  upon— before  they 
undertake  to  become  parents.  To  Schall's  mother  the 
emperor  observed,  that  as  she  had  taken  great  care  of  her 
Adam,  there  was  no  wonder  that  the  result  had  appeared 
in  his  proficiency — a  Chinese  hint  for  mothem,  of  some 
little  importance^  particularly  to  the  teachers  of  their 
chihJren^  who   can  always   discover   whether   a   pupil 


has  a  good  mother — in  (net  a  mother. 


Still  following 
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out  his  right  notions  of  hereditary  transmissioii,  the 
emperor  tells  Schall's  grandfEtther^  that  he  ^^contem- 
plates him  in  his  grandson/'  whose  qualifications  are  so 
admirable  ;  and  he  declares  to  his  grandmother  that 
she  was  "  the  root*'  of  the  tree  which  was  now  flourish- 
ing in  China,  spreading  mechanical  branches,  musical 
leaves,  pictorial  flowers,  mathematical,  astronomical  firuitB 
of  every  description  —  with  some  hundred  thousand 
disciples.^ 

I  regret  that  I  must  record  the  bitter  downfall  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  His  patron  died,  and  a  minority 
ensued.  The  men  in  power  seized  the  Jesuits,  whom 
they  loaded  with  chains  and  exiled  to  Canton.  Adam 
Schall  was  deprived  of  his  dignities,  overwhelmed  witit 
opprobrium  and  calumny,  was  imprisoned  and  chained 
in  a  horrible  dungeon,  and  even  condemned,  as  the  head 
of  "  the  in&mous  sect,"  to  be  hacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  imperial  palace  was  consumed 
by  fire,  a  great  many  houses  were  overturned  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  Jesuits, 
considering  these  events  as  the  punishments  of  Heaven, 
demanded  the  Uberation  of  Schall  and  the  other  Jesuits  : 
but  Schall,  worn  out  with  years  and  sufferings,  expired 
soon  after,  some  say  in  prison  once  more,  aged  seventy- 
five,  forty-four  of  which  he  wasted  on  the  Chinese  "and 
the  scheme  of  the  Company.^  Look  at  his  calm,  dehght- 
fiil  face  once  more — and  feel  that  you  could  love  and 
esteem  such  a  man,  whether  Jesuit  or  not,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken. 

The  fate  of  the  mission  was  again  decided  by  the 


*  Relatio,  ut  anUh,  pp.  345—352.  Schall  received  these  diplomas  when  only 
in  the  third  order  of  mandarins  :  others  were  added  when  he  rose  to  tlie  top  of 
the  ladder.  -  Feller,  iU  antfa  ;  Lett  Edif.  iU  anted. 
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arts  mid  sciences.  By  the  time  the  young  emperor 
reached  his  majority,  the  Chinese  calendar  and  astro- 
logical almanacs  had  become  involved  in  utter  confusion, 
ever  since  Schall  had  ceased  to  be  president  of  the 
naatheraatical  tribunal  They  could  not  dispense  with 
the  European  mathematicians,  AU  had  been  exilod 
or  imprisoned  ;  but  three  of  the  learned  stock  were  still 
at  Pckiu.  They  were  summoned  by  the  emperor  as 
soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  facts  which  disgraced 
his  minority ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  those  Jesuits  were  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
Chinese,  in  their  own  OBtimation  ;  and  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  religion  taught  by  the  Jesuits  was  a 
juste  milieu  between  the  Creed  of  Confucius  and  that  of 
Rome,  nothing  but  execrable  jealousy  could  have  ousted 
them,  and  deprived  the  venerable  Schall  of  a  calm  and 
placid  departure  from  amidst  his  glorious  achievements* 
The  three  Jesuits  were  soon  in  the  imperial  presence, 
and  received  with  kindness.  The  calendar  was  con- 
fided to  the  reforming  energies  of  Father  Ferdinand 
Verbieat ;  who  forthwith  detected  more  than  twenty 
important  blunders,  which  he  reported  to  the  emperor, 
who  thereupon  was  inspired  with  great  esteem  for  the 
Jesuit  The  immediate  result  was  a  restoration  of  the 
mission  in  1671.  In  the  following  year,  a  maternal 
uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  one  of  his  generals^  received 
baptism*  Verbiest  was  a  worthy  succe^or  of  Rlcei 
and  ScbaU — ^yea,  the  very  cohmm  of  the  Chinese  church 
BB  long  as  he  lived.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics, — 
edging  in  appropriate  hints  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Mathematics  were  tlie  dasideratum  : 
the  Celestial  Emperor  needed  no  more  from  the  Jesuit; 
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but  he  gratefiiUj  exhibited,  semi-barbarian  as  he  was, 
due  respect  to  the  rehgion  which  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, for  the  sake  of  its  teachers,  who  were  useful, 
and  ready  and  eager  to  render  him  any  service  what- 
ever. Accordingly,  Kang-Hi  made  Verbiest  president 
of  the  mathematical  tribunal,  and  permitted  funereal 
honours  to  be  celebrated  by  way  of  reparation  to  the 
memory  of  the  lamented  Adam  SchaU,  sending  a 
mandarin  to  represent  the  imperial  identity.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  previous  proscription  of 
the  Jesuits,  no  persecution  of  their  disciples  in  China 
gave  martyrs  to  the  phantom  church.  A  few  mandarins, 
Schall's  disciples,  may  have  been  disgraced  with  the  leader, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  little  people  that  might 
still  continue  to  be  absent  from  the  celebration  of  the 
national  ceremonials.  However,  the  Jesuits  now  began 
anew  at  the  point  of  Schall's  departure, — ^and  with  the 
most  encouraging  prospects. 

French  Jesuits  were  now  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  career  we  shall  soon  behold  at  a 
glance,  "  had  comprehended  the  changes  which  such  a 
state  of  aflFairs  in  China  induced  in  Europe.  In  order 
some  day  to  ensure  to  France  the  plenitude  of  commerce 
in  those  empires,  he  gave  to  the  Chinese  mission  a 
national  recommendation.  Father  Verbiest  seconded 
his  desires."^  He  obtained  from  Kang-Hi  an  edict,  by 
which  the  Christian  rehgion  was  declared  holy  and  with- 
out reproach.  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  in  1681,  wrote  the 
Jesuit  a  breve  of  encouragement; — "for  there  was 
nothing  that  might  not  be  expected,  with  the  aid  of 
heaven,  from  you  and  men  Hke  yourself,"  said  he  to 
Verbiest,  "giving  influence  to  rehgion  in  those  coimtries.'' 

>  Lett.  Edif.  ui  antea  j  Cretineaii,  v.  50.  '  Cretiueau,  v.  51. 
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Political  events  tended  to  augment  the  credit  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin.  The  Chinese  general, 
who  had  invited  the  Tartars  to  dislodge  the  marauders, 
now  revolted^  and  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire 
sided  with  the  rebel  In  the  strongholds  of  the  moun- 
t^ns  he  seemed  to  defy  the  imperial  armies.  Kang-Hi 
resolved  to  reduce  the  miscreant,  but  something  was 
wanting  :  it  was  remembered  by  his  older  generals, 
and  it  was  cannon,  so  rife  with  the  memory  of  Schalb 
Now,  the  Jesuit  Verbiest  accompanied  the  Chinese 
army: — he  was  ordered  to  found  guns  of  various 
calibres.  Had  the  Jesuits  changed  ?  Was  Verbiest 
not  aware  of  Schall's  example  1  Still  Uie  Jesuits  say, 
by  the  pen  of  Cretineau,  in  these  our  times,  that  Ver* 
biest  replied  to  the  eflFect  that  his  mission  was  to  bring 
down  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  men,  not  to  furnish 
them  with  new  means  of  destruction.  Thereupon  he 
was  suspected  of  favouring  the  enemy ;  he  and  his 
companions  and  converts  were  threatened  with  perse- 
cution ;  he  yielded  to  the  orders ;  set  up  a  foundry ; 
directed  the  works ;  the  messengera  of  death  went 
forth ;  and  Kang-Hi  had  to  thank  the  Jesuit  for  vic- 
tory.* Surely  the  alleged  demur  of  this  Jesuit,  coupled 
with  his  subsequent  submission,  is  not  half  so  respectable 
m  that  of  Schallj  who  only  demurred  as  to  his  idea 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  execute  what  he  had 
learned  by  theory.^ 

Verbiest,  in  return  for  his  services  in  the  war,  requested 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor,  to  increaae 


•  Cr«tbr«a,  V.  51,  52; 

*  **  Rcpspqadebftt  festiujuiti  Piter  (Schall) :  h«c  w  in  Ubda  tradiiA,  tion  in 
Oiitru  ;  leci^oiie,  non  uau  hmusiose :  aliud  OEDniao  c^ae  mgcnium  optri,  mltatl 
mainmi  idmovere  :  «xperi«ntii  pluriminn  in  inechAnida  piriiillel/' — ffiti,  HeiaiWf 
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the  number  of  his  mathematiciajis.  This  was  the  French 
expedition  before  alluded  to,  set  on  foot  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  confessor,  La  Chaise,  with  ulterior  views  by  boih» 
never  destined,  however,  to  obtain  their  unmerited 
fulfilment.  Six  French  Jesuits  reached  China  in  1688. 
It  was  the  first  expedition  in  which  the  Jesuits  avowed 
that  the  propagation  of  their  religion  was  not  ihdr 
object ;  they  came  as  the  envoys  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
astronomical  observation  and  scientific  discoveries — 
operating  unto  ''  the  plenitude  of  French  commerce  in 
those  empires."^  The  thoughtfiil  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  the  bewilderment  of  the  Company,  when,  in 
the  face  of  all  her  institute  and  declarations  to  mankind, 
a  number  of  her  men  could  sally  forth,  expressly  in  the 
service  of  a  royal  despot,  to  advance  his  ambitious 
schemes,  xmder  the  disguise  of  astronomy  and  sdenca 
Nevertheless  the  Jesuits,  always  the  most  accommo- 
dating men  in  the  world,  managed  to  unite  the  duties  of 
their  professional  instinct  with  the  requirements  of  their 
royal  master,  and  his  mighty  confessor  Pfere  La  Chaise, 
who  was  virtually  the  general  of  the  French  Jesuits, 
and  the  grand  promoter  of  the  enterprise  to  Siam  at  the 
same  time,  and  connected  with  the  Chinese  expedition. 
It  appears  that  the  Jesuit  Couplet,  a  Dutchman,  was  the 
person  who  stimulated  the  confessor,  with  the  hope  of 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  Com- 
pany by  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Siam,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Dutch,  then  engrossing  its  commerce. 
The  rich  pagodas  of  the  pagans  were  a  desirable  acqui- 
sition to  the  enterprising  gratis-collegians,  whilst  the 

*  Cretineau,  v.  53.  '<  Afin  d^assurer  un  jour  k  la  France,  la  plenitude  du 
commerce  dans  ces  empires,  il  chercha  k  dooner  k  la  mission  Qiinoise  un  cachet 
national.*' 
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extension  of  French  commerce  serred  as  a  motive  to 
mfliiOiiee  the  king.  La  Chaise  famished  the  Jesuits 
Pontenay,  Gerbillon,  Le  Comte  VIsdelou,  Bonvet  and 
Tachard,  all  of  them  learned  mathematicians,  destined 
for  China  and  Siam,  from  which  last  country  a  pretended 
embassy  hud  been  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  with  advances 
from  its  king.  The  embassy  consisted  of  two  "man- 
darins," stated  to  liave  been  brought  over  by  the  Jesuit 
Couplet  before-mentioned.  Two  ships  of  war  carried 
the  exploring  expedition,  and  La  Chaise  sent  a  letter  to 
Verbiest  at  the  Court  of  China,  recommending  the 
French  Jesuits  to  his  favour  and  patronage,  '*  Thus/" 
says  Father  Tachard,  "  we  resigned  with  France,  the 
sweetness  and  repose  of  religioxis  hfe,  which  we  had 
enjoyed  till  then,  in  order  to  go  and  seek,  at  the  world's 
end,  the  opportunity  for  procuring  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  and  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  infidels,  in  executing  the  commands  of  our  great 
monarch/'* 

When  the  French  Jesuits  reached  China,  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuits  objected  to  receive  them :  for  the  Portu- 
guese had  Ititherto  monopolised  the  conmierce  of  China, 
and  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  were  afraid  to  displease  their 
king.^  Tills  fact  proves  the  political  object  of  the  expe- 
dition :  as  mere  mlssioners,  the  Frenchmen  would  have 
been  acceptable  as  well  as  men  of  any  other  nation  : 
the  Jesuits  in  China  knew  the  purpose  of  the  French 
Jesuits,  and  either  on  that  account,  or  through  the 
spu'it  of  nationality  everywhere  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  the  Company,  they  demmTed  :  but  the  Frenchmen 
prevailed,  and,  three   months  after   their*  installation^ 


.  TAch«rd,  Vi>^i^  de  Suuu,  p.  22  ;  Hiat  of  Ffttb^r  Ia  Chftbe,  pp.  Sl^-*d!0. 
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Grerbillon  and  his  brother-Jesuit  Pereyra  were  dis- 
patched by  the  Chinese  emperor  as  his  ambassadors  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  :  they  had  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
to  regulate  the  Umits  of  the  two  empires.  Grerbilloo 
succeeded  in  ratifying  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
emperor,  who,  on  the  Jesuit's  return,  received  him  with 
high  honour,  and  appointed  him  his  master  in  mathemar 
tics ;  whilst  Bouvet  was  made  professor  of  philosophy ;  and 
both  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  guests  of  the 
imperial  table,  the  companions  of  his  walks  and  jour- 
neys, and  his  physicians.  They  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  church  and  a  residence  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
palace-domains,  and  in  1692  an  imperial  edict  was  pro- 
cured, granting  permission  for  the  preaching  of  the 
faith  all  over  the  empire  :  but  the  emperor  still  remained 
a  pagan.  ^ 

Missioners  of  the  faith,  astronomers,  astrologers^  mu- 
sicians, mechanicians,  mathematicians,  gun-foundera, 
gunners,  everything  and  anything  by  turns,  the  Jesuits 
became  famous  as  physicians.  Their  lay-brothers  ap- 
plied to  this  department ; — Bernard  Rhodes  and  Pierre 
Traperie  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
faculty.  Rhodes  cured  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous 
malady,  and  received  for  his  reward  ingots  of  gold  to 
the  amount  of  about  8000/.^ 

^  CretineMi,  v.  54. 

>  Cretineau,  v.  54.  This  money  wm  depoBited  with  the  East  India  CompMiy, 
on  interest  At  the  suppression  of  the  ether  Company,  the  East  India  Company, 
like  all  the  Catholic  powers,  confiscated  the  money,  applying  the  inteorest  to  tibe 
hospitals.  But  the  Jesuits  sent  a  deputy  from  India  to  represent  then:  case  to 
the  board.  They  were  kindly  heard,  the  arrears  were  paid  up,  and  the  interest 
was  given  till  the  death  of  the  last  Jesuit-missionary.  In  1813  the  Propaganda 
transferred  this  money  from  the  Jesuits  to  the  Lazarists  of  China.  Whilst  tiie 
honesty  of  the  board  stands  in  contrast  with  the  despotic  injustice  of  the  Roman 
Propaganda,  we  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  historical  justice,  faU  to  reoiark  the 
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Trhimpbant  was  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits  :  their 
talents  and  scientific  attainments  acliieved  wealth, 
lionours^  and  renown.  The  court  of  Pekin  was  the 
aKylum  of  the  sons  of  Loyola :  the  pagan  emperor 
showered  honours  on  the  men  of  science*  Father  Domi- 
nic Parrenin  became  grand  mandarin,  like  Adam  SchalL 
His  portrait  is  now  before  me,  and  well  he  looks  the  cha- 
racter, Nosiri  barham  non  immiUant^  say  the  Constitu- 
tions  of  Loyola  ;  but  the  mandate  is  gloriously  super- 
seded, and  the  Jesuit-mandarin  sedately  sports  the 
honours  of  the  lip  and  a  luxuriant  beard  :  his  mandarin- 
cap  emphatically  proclaims  his  "  holy  poverty  *'  to  be  a 
standard  equivocation.  With  merited  applause  he  was 
mediator  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  cabinets^  and 
Peter  the  Great  forgot  the  Jesuit  in  the  easy  diplo- 
matist, and  lavished  lionoiu^s  on  the  statesman,  Bouvet, 
another  Jesuit,  and  "  imperial  geographer,"  vied  with  a 
third,  Father  Gaubi I,  in  *' rendering  science  the  vehicle  to 
the  good  graces  of  the  emperor."  ^  Immense  were  their 
labours ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  the  honour  due 
to  their  exertions.  The  academies  of  Europe  pilfered 
tlieir  ideas  and  discoveries,  without  acknowletlgment, 
•*  In  these  circumstances,"  writes  Gaubil  to  Father  Sou- 
ciet,  "  it  is  a  vast  deal  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Obser- 
vatoire  have  aided  you  in  the  construction  and  verification 
of  the  micrometers,  &c.,^ — that  they  have  examined  the 
observations,  that  they  think  of  making  use  of  them  : — 
I  care  not  at  all  if  they  name  me  or  not :  but  I  wish  it 
to  be  known  that  those  contributions  are  from  the  French 
Jesuits,  whom  the  king  maintains  in  China,     This  is  for 


rdgn  uf  «v«rice  haA  commc'Dced,  uid  with  nmbitifia  tovmcoled  iSbt  Coln|l«nJr^ 
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the  common  good  [of  the  Company],  and  I  care  not  at 
all  for  the  small  honour  that  might  accrue  to  myself 
Of  all  the  missioners,  I  am  the  least  meritorious/'^ 

In  the  possession  of  substantial  power,  the  Jesuits 
might  proudly  scorn  the  petty  vanities  of  the  firiyolous : 
— but  the  letter  which  we  have  read  exhibits  human 
nature  as  strong,  or  rather,  as  weak  as  ever — judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  Constitutions,  &c. 

Pliant  conformity  to  circumstances,  when  absolutely 
necessary — ^but  steadfast,  unbending  pertinacity  when 
it  seemed  likely  to  triumph,  were  the  constant  charao- 
teristics  of  the  Jesuit^.  In  India  they  at  length  effected 
and  confirmed  a  spiritual  revolution.  They  had  Men 
in  with  a  primitive  community,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  These 
religionists  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  universal 
Church,  not  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  whom  they  had 
never  heard,  but  the  "  Patriarch  of  Babylon,"  at  Mosul 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  draw  them  into 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church.  Neither  force 
nor  persuasion  were  spared.  In  1601,  the  most  eminent 
among  them  seemed  won  over,  and  a  Jesuit  was 
appointed  their  bishop.  The  Roman  ritual  was  printed 
in  ChaJdaic  :  the  errors  of  Nestorius,  a  primitive  heretic, 
were  anathematised  in  a  diocesan  council;  a  Jesuit- 
college  was  erected  at  Cranganor ;  the  new  installation 
in  the  episcopal  see  took  place  in  1624,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  former  opponents. 
Of  course  the  political  superiority  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  power  conduced  largely  to  these  results  so 
glorious  to  the  Jesuits.^ 

The  same  political  influence  promoted  the  stubborn 

1  Cretmeau,  v.  70.  •  Rankc,  255  ;  Cordai*a,  V.  6.  lib.  ix.  p.  535. 


of  the  Jesuits  ou  Abyssinia— Loyola's  Ethiopia. 
All  the  former  attempts  were  utterly  ineffectual,  though 
ruiuous  to  the  nativea.  In  1603,  the  Portuguese 
reudettJil  important  Ber>ico  to  the  Abyssiuians  iu  a 
battle,  and  obtained  high  credit  for  themselves  and  their 
religion*  The  Jesuit  Paez  was  at  hand — a  clever  Jesuit, 
if  the  epithet  be  necessary  to  qualify  an  aneieut  Loyolau 
of  the  epoch  now  before  us*  Paez  preached  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  He  gained  access  to  the  court. 
The  victorious  sovereign  wished  to  form  a  closer  alUance 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  in  self-defence  against  his  foes 
of  the  interior*  Paez  represented  to  Iiim  the  necessity 
of  his  abjuring  his  scliismatic  doctrines  and  conforming 
to  Rome,  as  the  only  means  of  effectuating  that  alliance. 
Tlie  Poituguese  were  useful :  they  had  defended  him  : 
the  Abyssinian  felt  inclined  to  comply  : — but  pre- 
ilminaries  were  necessary,  as  on  all  occasions  when  men 
are  impelled  by  mere  expediency  to  the  perpetration  of 
questionable  deeds.  Public  disputations — ^tho  Jesuit- 
method  ^ — Tvere  appointed :  the  ignorant  monks  %vere 
easily  put  down  :  the  bravest  man  in  the  kingdom, 
Sela-Christos,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Susnejos,  was 
converted ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  count- 
laes  numbers.  And  then  an  alliance  was  formed  with 
Pope  Paul  V,  and  Philip  III  A  religious  war  ensued. 
The  abuna  and  his  monks  joined  the  rebels  of  the 
interior;  Sela-Christos  and  the  Portuguese,  with  the 
J^uits  and  their  converts,  sided  with  the  emperor. 
Battles  were  fought  year  after  j^ear  :  success  alternated 
with  defeat :  at  length  the  emperor  was  victorious.  The 
victory  was  shared  by  Catholicism  and  the  Jesuits*  The 
religion  of  the  country  was  proscribed,  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels  were  ei'^itcd  in  the  emperor's  cities  and 
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gardens : — ^he  was  formally  reconciled  to  the  Romaa 
Church  by  the  Jesuit  Paez,  who  gave  him  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  Catholic  ritual ;  and  in  1622^ 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  sent  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  Alfonso 
Mendez,  proposed  by  King  PhiUp,  to  officiate  as — 
Patriarch  of  Ethiopia.  The  emperor  thereupon  solemnly 
tendered  his  obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  the  Jesuit 
Paez  built  him  a  magnificent  palace,  which  the  trayeller 
Bruce  notifies  with  admiration  of  its  ruins.  Mendes 
with  his  Jesuits  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  the  faitL  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  nay,  the  royal 
prerogative  was  set  at  nought.  A  monk,  the  chief  of 
his  Order,  died  without  abjuration,  and  was  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  in  a  church  where  the  patriarch 
had  interred  another  monk  who  had  conformed.  The 
Jesuit  had  him  disinterred  and  thrown  on  a  dunghilL 
Fierce  contention,  terrible  battles  ensued :  rebels  arose 
in  every  quarter  against  their  persecuting  sovereign, 
impelled  by  the  triumphant  Jesuits.  He  led  forth  his 
army,  gained  the  victory,  leaving  on  the  field  8000  of 
his  subjects  slaughtered  in  the  horrible  cause  of  religion. 
This  frightfiil  victory  struck  terror  even  in  the  victors. 
His  courtesans  led  the  emperor  to  the  ghastly  scene, 
expostulating  on  the  iniquitous  warfare.  Their  remon- 
strance amid  that  field  of  blood  took  eflFect — a  deep 
melancholy  settled  on  his  mind:  he  relented;  and 
granted  toleration  to  his  subjects.  The  Jesuit  Tellez 
calls  this  decree  impious  and  sacrilegious  :  but  universal 
joy  was  its  result,  and  the  cause  of  Rome,  no  longer 
aided  by  the  musket,  fell  to  the  ground.  Susnejos 
died  in  1632;  his  son  and  successor  promoted  his 
father's  repentant  toleration,  in  spite  of  the  patriarch's 
remonstrance.     "  Was  it  by  arguments  that  you  esta- 
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your  faith  1 ''  he  asked  Mendez,  ''  Was  it  not 
by  violence  and  tyranny  ?"  Many  other  provocations 
decided  the  fate  of  this  Jesuit  mission.  The  Jesuits 
'*  laid  a  secret  design  to  betray  the  empire  of  Ethiopia 
to  the  Portuguese  dominion  ;  whereof  they  were  unde- 
niably convicted  by  divers  letters  written  to  carry  on 
the  treason,  which  were  seasonably  intercepted.  Under 
the  pretence  of  building  churches  and  colleges,  they 
raised  fortifications  and  strongholds  in  many  advan- 
tageous parts  of  the  country ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
instruments  for  the  erecting  of  mounds  and  bulwarks, 
with  other  warlike  preparations,  were,  upon  strict  search, 
found  in  their  houses.  In  abort,  they  did  inordinately 
enrich  themselves,  and  were  intolerably  insolent, — which 
first  bred  among  the  Abyssinians  a  suspicion  that  they 
rather  aimed  at  the  gold  and  government  of  Ethiopia, 
than  the  salvation  of  its  inhabitants.'**  In  addition  to  this 
discovery,  the  new  emperor^  Fasilades,  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  if  he  did  not 
ratify  the  rights  of  the  national  religion  ;  and  '*  having 
therefore  granted  the  patriarch  forty  servants,  letters  of 
safe  conduct,  and  liceuse  to  transport  whatsoever  his 
father  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  strictly  enjoins  him 
and  all  tlie  Itoman  fathers  to  depart  the  empire  without 
delay,  and,  by  public  decree,  makes  it  a  capital  offence 
for  any  of  them  to  be  foiuid  in  his  territories,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,"  Three  Jesuits  remained,  and  were 
put  to  death,  with  others  of  the  party,  "  for  their  obsti- 
nacy ;"  nor  did  the  emperor  spare  his  own  uncle, 
''then  se^^enty  years  old,  but  condemned  him  to  a 
tedious  imprisonment.  In  a  word,  Susnejos,  the  &ther, 
was  not  more  zealous  and  active  to  plant  the  Roman 

1  The  UaL  of  EOiiopu,  by  WvuMteo^  «*  &  leonwd  fftput,"*  lt»7!)j  pp.  2i  d  ttq. 
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fiuth  in  Abyssinia,  than  Fasilades,  his  son  and  suooessor, 
was  to  extirpate  and  abolish  it/'^  He  persecuted  the 
converts,  and  successfully  expelled  the  Jesuits.  Bj  their 
sufferings  in  a  disastrous  retreat  from  the  scene  of  their 
machinations,  they  partly  atoned  for  the  miseries  ^diich 
they  and  their  party  had  inflicted  on  the  Abysmnians.' 
But  it  was  not  everywhere  the  same  with  the  Jesuits 
— ^neither  as  to  unbending  severity  or  disaster.  It  may 
be  some  relief  to  turn  from  their  measures  with  heretics, 
and  schismatics,  to  the  pagans,  among  whom  they  were 
gods.  In  South  America  a  luxuriant  Catholicism  had 
grown  up  amidst  the  ruin,  the  spoliation,  the  deBolaticm 
of  the  Indians.  As  early  as  the  banning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  OathoUc  Church  of  South 
America  included  an  establishment  of  five  archbishoprics, 
twenty-seven  bishoprics,  four  hundred  convents,  innu- 
merable parishes  and  curacies  held  by  friars,  or  Indian 
villages  newly  consecrated  to  the  faith.  Magnificent 
cathedrals  had  risen ;  spacious  and  comfortable  convents 
around,  deepened  the  shades  of  that  vicissitude  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Indians,  on  which  it  was  impossible  that 

1  The  Hist  of  Ethiopia,  25  etieq.  ^  As  soon  as  these  affitirs  were  thoroqg^y 
made  known,  and  impartially  stated  at  Rome,  the  CoU^e  De  Propagamdd  Fidt^ 
upon  mature  consideration  of  their  ill  success  and  its  as  just  as  apparent  ooeaflioii, 
resolved  to  lay  aside  the  Jesuits  as  improper  instruments  for  that  enterprMe  ; 
and  in  their  stead  made  choice  of  some  religious  persons  of  the  Order  of  Men- 
dicant Friars,  to  manage  their  designs  upon  Ethiopia.  Accordingly,  oertain 
Capuchins  were  deputed  for  that  chai^,  and  ordered  to  proceed  on  tbsir 
journey  thither  in  the  year  1636." — VU  aupra,  p.  26.  These  poor  r^pw^h^ 
met  with  a  sorry  £ftte :  they  were  actually  ^  hanged  with  those  very  ropes 
which  themselTes  had  made  use  of  for  their  girdles.'* — P.  81 . 

«  Ranks,  255  ;  Cordara,  P.  6.  p.  820  ;  Juvend,  p.  705 ;  La  Crojse,  I.  in. 
pp.  296—320.  The  Jesuits  in  their  retreat  from  Abyssinia  were  arrested  by  the 
Padia  of  Suakem,  and  he  refused  to  let  them  proceed  without  the  payment  of 
30,000  piastres  by  way  of  ransom.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  appealed  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  French  consul  in  Egypt  received  orders  to  take  steps  for 
their  liberation,  and  the  pacha  was  forced  to  give  up  his  prey. — Crttincau,  t.  20. 
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Heaven  should  look  with  approbatioD,  Here  aad  there 
partial  good  may  have  been  eflFcctod  by  thoee  troops  of 
monks  and  friars,  who  accompanied  the  freebooters  of 
Spain  and  Portugal :  but  we  have  long  since  beheld  the 
national  results  of  a  luxurious,  debauched,  proud,  and 
eensual  clergy  in  the  colonics  of  both  hemispheres.' 
In  the  face  of  tmdoniable  facts^  the  romances  put  forth 
by  themflelres  and  their  partisans,  and  echoed  by 
credulous  Protestants,  may  serve  to  amuse  or  edify  the 
frivolous,  who  neither  consider  the  aEtecedents  nor  the 
consequences  of  monkish  domination  in  the  Americas. 
The  miserable  Indians  scarcely  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  tho  useliil  arts,  and  tlie  rehgion  taught  them,  in 
return  for  their  wealth  and  hberty.  In  the  gorgeous 
ceremoniab  which  delighted  them,^ — in  the  music  and 
song  which  charmed  their  ears  with  psalmody, — in  the 
fantaatie  imaginings  of  their  minds,  confounding  pagan 
ideas  with  Cathohc  representations,  their  dreams  by 
night  may  have  been  occasionally  sweetened — but  they 
themselves  were,  in  sad  reahty,  dwindUng,  perishing  from 
the  face  of  the  land — making  room  for  the  avaricious 

t  The  tfAloviag  Ib,  pcrlupA,  the  mcullefiibri  Acoouot  of  the  H^jmUh  itl^rgv.  It 
mi  wriUm  froia  a  DomiiycAii  convent,  in  179";  •*  The  Ubcrty  which  the 
I  flttjoy  here  enables  theio  to  mix  in  aU  conipwiies  .  ,  *  .  Piety  otcd 
to  hido  ber  bcod^  and  dlirmk  ahaabod  at  lome  of  their  eallke« ;  md  liio 
.  which  tho  women  enjoy  here  doee  not  »  litUt>  enctmrago  the  growth  of 
tufiddl^.  I  \mv^  talked  acYcrat  timen  with  Don  ^tatiuel  upon  that  particiilar, 
■od  he  deduva  that  the  «tal«  vinka  at  the  diaeotutc  Uv^  of  the  oin^,  that  they 
tnj,  by  tiwir  e^cample,  g^To  a  new  turn  to  the  mmleB  of  woraJiip  formerly 
vlbmaTcd  by  the  J«n£ta  |  and  by  the  levity  of  tlieir  con4uct|  leasco  the  reverence 
with  whieh  the  IndLana  w«re  woiil  to  regard  their  rtsligiuus  gaTemors  ;  whew 
mmmg  the  nativea  the  eotirt  has  long  b«eM  jealous  of,  aad  wiahed  to 
How  &T  tbi«  may  be  good  policy  1  wlU  not  |p««tond  to  aay,  but  it 
'  k**  a  very  Jeitn^etive  and  dangcitiua  mp^eBmmm:^^Ikmk,  leUffw  from 
Fart^ftiaff  p.  1 70,  Ci  In  a  striktug  petributioQ  that  Uie  vej-y  gtivemmonto  whkh 
at  first  ai*l«l  Ui  enalavu  tho  Indiana,  now  [iitiH<7rib«d  tbcm  with  ilmilar 
I  to  tlmt  which  avtttaM  th«ai  in  their  kinsm  ^voom. 
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and  ambitious  Christian  invaders,  with  whom  their  spi- 
ritual guides  had  struck  alliance. 

Somewhat  diflFerent,  apparently,  were  the  operations 
of  the  Jesuits  among  the  Indians  of  America.  Much 
more  regulated  in  their  conduct,  under  stricter  super* 
vision  at  all  times,  they  were  able  at  least  to  bring  higher 
civilising  powers  to  bear  on  the  destinies  of  the  savage. 
By  the  year  1636  the  Company  was  widely  established 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  of  America : 
but  in  Paraguay  they  were  trying  an  experiment  which 
seemed  to  them  likely  to  eventuate  a  lasting  "  theocracy,*' 
— ^although  they  knew  that  the  most  striking  and  only 
sample  of  the  kind  on  record — as  given  in  the  Bible — 
proved  a  failure  at  last — and  the  last  state  was  much 
worse  than  the  first,  the  "  theocracy*'  being  intermediate. 

The  Province  of  Paraguay  had  no  boundaries  on  the 
north  or  the  south,  excepting  those  which  the  ardour  of 
the  Jesuits  prescribed  to  their  labours.  Oceans  laved  it 
on  both  sides.  The  whole  continent  of  South  America 
was  the  field  of  operation.  Numerous  colleges,  houses 
and  residences  attested  the  activity  of  the  fathers :  but 
their  scheme  of  seclusion  and  government  for  the  Indians 
was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  curious  attempts  of  Loyola's 
adventurous  progeny.  They  collected  the  Indians  into 
villages,  called  reductions,  whence  they  rigorously  ex- 
cluded all  Europeans  not  connected  with  the  Company. 
In  1632,  there  were  twenty  reductions,  each  containing 
about  1,000  families,  which  is  stated  to  mean  many 
thousand  men.  Two  Jesuits  had  the  charge  of  each 
reduction,  in  general,  but  only  one  when  the  village  was 
poor.  The  Jesuit  was  their  king,  master,  teacher, 
physician,  architect,  farmer ;  in  a  word,  he  had  supreme 
dominion  over  the  savages  whom  he  could  manage  to 
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collect  and  retain  in  the  reductions,^  In  forming  a 
reduction  of  men  wlio  **  had  only  the  name  and  figure  of 
the  human  race/'  the  Jesuits  appointed  certain  oflSciak 
orer  them,  to  whom  they  gave  the  classic  names  of 
consuls,  praetors,  and  other  Eoman  or  Spanisli  titles* 
Rules  and  regulations  were  appointed  ;  the  penalty  for 
their  infringement  was  public  castigation.  Each  man 
had  his  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  him,  which,  at 
stated  times,  he  ploughed,  sowed,  dressed,  and  reaped 
by  commands  Frequent  visitations  and  constant  super- 
vision tended  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  savages,^ 

No  one  was  pemiitted  to  leave  the  village  without 
express  permission  from  the  father.^ 

The  boys  were  taught  the  Catechism  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning ;  then  they  ranged  themselves  into  two 
clasaee, — one  for  reading  and  ^^Titing,  the  other  for 
vocal  and  mstrumental  music.  Mutual  mstruction  was 
enforcei  They  heard  mass  every  day ;  and  were 
assembled  again  before  noon,  together  with  the  girls, 
for  rehgious  instmctioG.  When  the  church-bell  sounded, 
thrice  a  day,  for  the  Angilm,  or  salutation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  whole  population  instantly  set  aside  the  work  in 
handj  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  all  together  raising  their 
voices,  sang  a  hymn  and  certain  prayera  set  to  music 
for  them,  containing  the  chief  points  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

On  great  festivals  the  reductions  invited  each  other  ; 
the  fathers  came  together,  the  musicians  united  their 
bands,  and  all  made  merry  mth  dance,  and  song,  and 
joUity,  in  which  the  fathers  shared,  till  evening. 

One  of  the  fathers  visited  every  house  daily*  to  see 

^  LitL  zlan.  Frov.  rar»<ju«^i  1636,  f^*  37,  SB. 
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after  the  sick.  ''  The  fathers  seek  out  and  administer 
medicines  to  the  patients ;  prepare  and  cook  their  food 
for  them,  and  even  bleed  them.  And  this  is  the  most 
powerful  means  whereby  their  barbarous  minds  can  be 
mollified.  For  at  first  it  was  impossible  to  induce  them 
to  receive  the  fathers  into  their  houses,  or  to  permit 
them  to  see  their  wives,  until,  in  process  of  time,  they 
found  out  how  beneficial  the  fathers  might  prove  to 
them  in  their  afiairs ;  and  now  they  crave  their  visits 
with  importunity,  particularly  when  any  of  them  is  ilL"  ^ 
The  father  was  supreme  judge  in  the  reduction.  His 
sentence  settled  every  dispute ;  and  so  great  was  his 
authority,  and  the  general  opinion  of  his  integrity,  that 
his  decision  was  received  without  murmurings  or  resist- 
ance. The  youth  exhibited  the  greatest  deference, 
respect,  and  affection  to  the  £sithers,  in  every  respect 
like  the  novices  of  the  Company.  They  waUked  witii 
decorum,  modesty  on  their  brow,  and^  mostly  with  eyes 
downcast  to  the  ground.  They  obeyed  tiie  slightest 
hint ;  and  they  were,  in  this  matter,  so  well  exercised, 
that  they  frequently  anticipated  the  command.  They 
confessed  their  sins  frequently,  shed  copious  tears  for 
the  least  faults,  received  the  sacrament,  recited  daily  the 
rosary  and  other  prayers,  and  were  particularly  devout 
to  the  queen  of  heaven.  They  lacerated  themselves 
with  a  whip  much  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and 
tortured  their  little  bodies  with  a  hair  shirt.     Such  is 

^  ^  Patres  enim  segris  corporibuB  medicinas  et  quaeront  ei  applicant ;  iis  cibimi 
confieiunt,  oondimtqae ;  atque  aded  siua  manibus  cegrorum  venaa  ioddunt. 
Atque  id  poteQtiasimam  medium,  quo  barbari  eorum  animi  deleniuntur.  NnllA 
enim  ratione,  initio,  adduci  poterant  at  Patres  domoa  ingredi,  aut  uxorea  vel 
intaeri  paterentur :  donee  labente  tempore  cognov^re,  quanto  rebus  suiB  Patres 
essent  emolumento  :  atque  aded  eoe  jam  ut  ad  se  venire  dignentur,  pnecipu^  abi 
eorum  aliquis  morboaffectusf  uerit,  multis  precibua  obtcstantur."— Zi(r.  Ann.^  ut 
anUity  p.  43. 
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their  purity,  that  wlien  thej'  Bpcak  to  woDieo — even 
their  own  mothers — they  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ground  J 

These  yoiitlis  are  the  most  faithful  scouts  and  in- 
formers. They  reproach  the  delinquents,  and  report 
the  sins,  quarrels,  and  ererything  else  that  may  chance 
among  the  people.  Malefactors  are  abhoiTed  by  none 
more  than  these  boys;  and  whatever  they  find  out> 
they  instantly  report  to  the  fathers.  Their  mothers 
themselvoa,  when  they  are  confessing,  and  are  questioned 
as  to  any  particular  sin,  usually  reply  thus  : — "  I  have 
not  committed  that  sin,  for  my  son  admonished  me 
about  it/'  ^ 

Sucli  are  the  skeleton  facts  of  the  scheme  in  general. 
From  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  I  f*hall  proceed  to  select 
illustrations  of  the  results.  These  Indians  were,  ac- 
cording to  Charlevoix,  very  \icious  :  "  their  brutalised 
reason  had  preserved  scarcely  a  trace  of  natural  reH- 
^on.  Miracles  were  necessary  to  convert  them;  and 
He  who  had  inspired  the  missionaries  with  the  design, 
did  not  withhold  miraculous  interposition.  He  began 
with  miracles  of  terror,  which  produced  a  great  effect* 
The  c^que  of  the  Reduction  de  Loretto  had  displayed 
great  ^al  for  tliat  estabOshment,  and  had  been  the  first 
to  receive  baptism.  He  even  put  away  liis  concubine. 
They  abridged  the  time  of  his  probation.  He  relapsed, 
resumed  his  former  way  of  hving.  The  missionaries 
tried  persuasion  and  mildness  to  reclaim  him.  Then 
they  threatened  him  with  the  ^vrath  of  heaven — with 
excommunication,  if  he  did  not  retrace  his  steps.  He 
still  resisted.  Then,"  says  the  Jesuit,  "after  having 
abused  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  he  felt  all  the  rigour  of 
his  justice.     One  day,  whilst  he  was  alone  in  his  hut,  it 


Vbifupr^^,  41, 4  S. 


*  TJU  tnpri,  45. 
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took  fire  suddenly  on  all  sides ;  he  could  neither  put  it 
out  nor  escape :  he  was  burnt  alive,  and  taught  the 
new  Christians,  at  his  own  cost,  that  there  is  a  jealous 
God  in  heaven,  and  that  we  cannot  despise  with 
impunity  the  advice  which  his  ministers  give  us»  on  his 
part/'* 

Without  attempting  to  explain  this  miraculous  inter- 
position in  terroreniy  it  may  serve  to  show  how  both  the 
young  and  the  old  members  of  their  "  Happy  Christen- 
dom "  fiu*ed  in  the  reductions  in  case  the  wiU  of  the 
fiithers  was  not  strictly  obeyed.  All  the  missions  were 
formed  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  and  communicated  widi 
each  other.  Only  one  language  was  taught  and  used 
throughout  the  reductions.  Total  isolation  from  the 
Europeans  was  the  object  of  the  Jesuits.  The  moot 
fruitful  and  healthy  spots  were  chosen  for  these  villages, 
and  all  were  built  in  a  regular  and  similar  form,  the 
streets  of  one  breadth,  extending  in  right  lines,  and 
meeting  in  one  central  square.  Each  village  had  its 
church,  built  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation.  The 
churches  were  in  general  handsome  buildings,  designed 
with  no  small  taste  and  skill  in  architecture,  by  the 
missioners,  and  decorated  with  paintings  and  pieces  of 
sculpture,  sent  as  presents  by  pious  Catholics  in  Europe. 
Close  to  the  church  was  the  house  inhabited  by  the 
missioners.  To  them  were  associated  six  boys,  chosen 
from  among  the  natives ;  and  together  they  formed  a 
chapter,  or  religious  community,  having  all  the  laws 
appointed  with  monastic  regularity. 

In  every  village  there  was  a  workhouse,  or  place  of 
confinement  for  disorderly  women.  There  was  likewise 
an  arsenal,  replenished  with  all  sorts  of  weapons  in  use 

^  Hist  du  Paraguay,  i.  231,  4to  edit. 
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among  the  Europeans,  provided  with  a  small  train  of 
artillery  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  inhabitants  were  trained  to  arms,  distributed  into 
companies,  and  the  most  intelligesit  among  them  were 
chosen  as  officers.  These  were  distinguished  by  uniforms 
decorated  with  gold-lace,  and  they  bore  in  some  conspi- 
cuous part  of  their  dress  a  device  indicative  of  the  place 
where  they  commanded.  The  evening  of  every  holiday 
was  a  time  of  exercise  for  tlie  troops,  in  which  they 
went  through  their  evolutions. 

In  the  schools  some  of  the  boys  were  taught  to  read 
Latin  and  Spanisli^ — but  only  to  pronounce  the  language, 
not  to  understand  or  speak  it :  they  had  to  read  to  the 
commnnity  during  meal-time  ;  and  such  was  their  faculty 
of  imitation,  that  they  rea*l  as  though  they  understood 
the  language. 

Everywhere  there  were  workshops  for  gilders,  paint- 
ers, and  sculptors  ;  goldsmiths,  silversmitliSj  whitesmiths, 
clockmakers,  carpentei-Sj  joiners^  weavers,  and  foimders  ; 
in  a  word,  for  all  the  arts  and  trades  that  might  be 
turned  to  account.  The  Company's  lay-brothers  of  every 
trade  and  occupation  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  of 
immense  utility  in  all  her  missions  abroad.  In  Paraguay, 
as  soon  as  the  children  were  old  enough  to  begin  to  work, 
they  were  taken  to  these  workshops,  and  applied  to  the 
business  for  which  tliey  expressed  the  greatest  liking,  on 
tiie  principle,  that  art  is  to  be  guided  by  nature*  Their 
first  masters  were  Jesuit  lay-brothers,  sent  out  on  pur- 
pose to  instruct  them.  Sometimes  the  fathers  them- 
selves drove  the  plough,  and  handled  the  spade,  to  teach 
them  agriculture,  and  engage  them,  by  tlieir  example,  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  to  sow  and  to  reap.  These  neo- 
phytes built,  after  designs  furnished  by  the  Jesuits,  such 
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churches  as  would  not  disgrace  the  greatest  cities  in 
Spain  or  Peru,  either  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  thdr 
structure,  or  the  richness  and  good  taste  of  their  sacred 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  every  kind.^ 

The  work  of  the  women  was  regulated  as  well  as  that 
of  the  men  ;  and  it  consisted  chiefly  in  spinning.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  each  woman  received  a  quantity 
of  wool  and  cotton,  which  she  had  to  return  on  tb^s 
following  Saturday  night,  ready  for  the  loom.  They 
were  occasionally  put  to  such  field  labour  as  did  not 
seem  to  surpass  their  strength. 

No  distinctions  or  inequaUty  were  admitted  among 
the  people.  It  was  a  perfect  uniformity  of  submission 
and  obedience,  not  interrupted  by  any  of  the  steps  or 
gradations  of  other  schemes  of  society.  This  uniformity 
and  equaUty  would  soon  have  disappeared,  had  the  prin- 
ciple of  property  been  allowed  to  shoot  out  according  to 
its  natural  tendencies  :  but  it  was  admitted  within  very 
narrow  Umits.  The  spot  of  ground  attached  to  every 
house  represented  that  principle,  and,  further,  something 
like  property  might  appear  in  their  part  of  its  produce  ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  what  the  labours  of  the  conamunity 
produced  was  brought  before  the  Jesuits,  and  stored  in 
the  warehouses.  There  was  a  public  slaughterhouse  for 
the  cattle :  the  meat  was  divided  into  portions,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  famiUes, — all  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Jesuit-superior.     All  other  necessaries  were 

1  **  In  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  I  am  informed  they  have  a  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper,  painted  by  an  Indian  residing  at  one  of  Uie  presidencies  on  the 
Uruguay,  a  very  capital  performance,  the  frame  of  which  is  composed  entirdy 
of  feathers  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  and  so  artfully  contrived  as  to  appear  to  the 
nicest  observer  some  of  the  most  correct  carving  and  gilding  ;  nor  can  the  dif- 
ference be  discovered  until  it  is  touched  by  the  hand.  This  picture  was  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Franciscan  fathers  by  the  Jesuits,  not  many  years  before  their 
expulsion." — Davie,  Letters  from  Paragttay,  p.  146. 
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distributed  in  like  manner.  The  surplus  manufactures, 
such  parte  of  the  produce  as  fetched  great  profit  in  the 
exportation,  as  the  matte,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  were  sent 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  some  other  seaport  town,  and  sold 
by  an  agent  appointed  by  the  missionaries.  Out  of  the 
proceeds  a  slight  tribute  was,  in  the  first  plac«,  deducted, 
which  all  the  Indians  above  eighteen  and  under  fifty 
years  of  age  paid  to  the  King  of  Spain  ; — the  remainder 
was  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  missions,  and  re-oon- 
reyed  to  them  in  the  form  of  such  European  wares  as 
ihey  needed.  Ornaments  for  the  churches,  and  wliat-ever 
tended  to  the  splendour  of  public  worship  and  the 
magnificence  of  festivals,  were  regularly  procured. 

The  use  of  money  waa  rigorously  banished  from  the 
whole  extent  of  the  missions. 

Ill  all  the  distributions  attention  was  paid  to  the 
claims  of  childhood,  helplessness,  and  decrepitude. 

The  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  two  objecte.  The 
firat  was  to  render  their  rehgion  and  government  as 
striking  as  possible  to  the  senses  of  their  subjecte  :  hence 
the  regular  and  elegant  structure  of  their  churches,  the 
pomp  and  solemnity  of  service,  the  disjiosition  of  the 
yoimg  Indians  of  both  sexes  into  choirs  of  music.  On 
festivals  all  the  magistrates  appeared  in  robes  of  cere- 
mony appropriated  to  the  occasion.  The  troops  made 
their  appearance  in  their  best  apparel  :  fireworks  took 
place*  supplied  by  gunpowder  manufactured  for  tlie  pur- 
pose by  the  Indians  themselves  :  their  little  artillery  was 
drawn  out,  and  the  air  resounded  with  joyftil  discharges. 

One  festival  in  particular  deserves  description.  To 
inspire  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  a  day  in  the  year  was  eet  apart  devoted  to  the 

F  F  2 
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special  purpose  of  rendering  it  distinguished  homage. 
On  this  day  the  sacrament  was  carried  in  splendid  pro- 
cession through  the  village.  Groups  of  dancers  announced 
its  approach ;  nothing  burlesque  or  lasciyious  was 
admitted  into  these  dances  :  but  a  sort  of  pure  and 
chaste  festivity  pervaded  the  performance.  The  holy 
wafer,  adorned  with  everything  which  their  little  wealth 
could  afford  to  render  it  magnificent,  passed  over  flowers 
and  odoriferous  herbs  strewed  in  profusion  on  the  ground, 
and  under  boughs  and  blossoms  twisted  into  triumphal 
arches.  Birds  of  the  gayest  plumage,  such  as  expand 
their  wings  under  those  burning  suns,  were  tied  to  the 
arches  ;  but  it  was  so  contrived,  that  the  strings  whidi 
held  them  should  be  nicely  concealed,  so  that  they 
seemed  to  have  come  of  their  own  accord  to  mix  their 
warblings  with  the  hymns  and  canticles  of  their  fellow- 
mortals,  and  join  in  the  adoration  of  one  common  Deity. 
This  concert  of  praise  and  devotion  was  swelled  and 
deepened  by  the  growlings  of  lions  and  tigers,  chained 
at  certain  distances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  surveyed 
without  danger  by  the  spectators.  Large  basons  of  water 
were  likewise  seen,  with  various  fishes  of  curious  forms 
and  dyes,  sporting  in  the  rippling  waves.  The  streets 
were  hung  with  carpets,  separated  by  garlands,  festoons, 
and  bundles  of  foUage,  disposed  and  arranged  by  the 
simple  taste  of  the  female  part  of  the  community. 

From  this  union  of  art  and  nature,  this  display  of 
simpUcity  and  devotion,  this  concert  of  the  feathered 
tribes  with  the  savage  animals  of  the  desert,  this  mix- 
ture of  leaves,  flowers,  and  water,  under  a  serene  sky  and 
resplendent  sun,  arose  a  scene  as  smiling  to  the  fancy,  and 
as  interesting  to  the  heart,  as  can  be  well  conceived. 

The  spectacle  concluded,  and  the  different  sorts  of 
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provisions^  wliicli  had  been  exliibited  iu  the  progress  of 
itj  were  presented  by  the  grateftil  savages  to  tlioir 
spiritual  governors,  who  never  failed  to  send  the  best 
part  to  those  whom  sickness  hindered  from  partaking 
in  the  festivity*  The  rest  were  regaled,  each  with  a 
small  eup  of  wine. 

The  second  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the 
precincts  of  their  doniinions.  At  first,  the  Spaniards 
were  accustomed  to  seize  all  the  Indians  they  met  with, 
carry  them  into  slavery^  and  employ  them  in  tlie  labour 
of  the  mines  :  the  Jesuits  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  securing  the  liberty  of  all  those  who 
joined  their  communities  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  them. 
They  would  gladly  have  shut  out  all  Europeans,  and 
prevented  their  visits,  whether  aa  merchants  or  travel- 
lers. This  anxiety  on  their  part  was  represented  by 
their  enemies  as  the  jealous  vigilance  which  guards 
concealed  treasures ;  but  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
Umt  the  metallic  wealth  of  those  sequestered  regions 
was  wholly  imaginary,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  reason- 
able pei^suasion,  impressed  on  tlieir  minds,  that  by  no 
other  means  could  the  principles  of  their  monastic 
government  be  maintained  Accordingly,  when  a 
Em*opean  came  among  them,  he  was  careftilly  watched, 
received  with  civility  and  hospitality,  but  never  allowed 
to  w^ander  v^ithout  the  attendance  and  inspection  of 
some  trusty  pei^ons,  who  reconducted  him  out  of  the 
limits  of  these  sacred  territories  with  as  little  delay  as 


'  See  ChArlcvoiJCf  EiM.  dm  J'ano^May,  3  vok,  4tO|  or  the  English  tnuialAtioin, 
2  vola,  Hro*  Also  Moore*^i  **  lirefl  of  Alberom,  RippertU,  nfiil  Fombiii,"  ma 
v3i«eU«iit  work^  pp.  2C5,  d  teq. ;  Morfttori,  II  Ckriiitiaiiu^mo  Fdice  ;  ind   iAil 
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A  good  deal  of  rhetoric  has  been  lavished  on  the 
system  of  the  Paraguay  missions.  There  is  a  hazy 
notion  lingering  in  the  minds  of  men  that  what  Fenelon 
imagined,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  put  forth,  or  Plato 
inculcated,  was  substantially  realised  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Paraguay.  The  pious  Christian  who  read  the  Annual 
and  the  Curious  and  Edifying  Letters,  naturally  surveyed 
it  with  partial  fondness : — ^his  heart  swelled  with  joy 
and  delight  at  the  conversion  of  so  many  infidel  tribes  ; 
the  whole  frame  of  this  religious  Society,  as  represented, 
was  calculated  to  awaken  his  sympathy,  to  excite  his 
praise.  That  praise  came  firom  his  heart.  Muratori,  in 
his  Christicmesiino  FeltcCy  in  1 743,  showed  what  effect 
the  annual  letters  of  Father  Gaetano  Cattaneo  produced 
on  his  soul  of  devotion ;  and  though  the  Jesuits  had 
lashed  him  severely  a  short  time  before,  he  would  prove 
to  them  that  his  heart  was  free  from  malice ;  and  that 
in  opposing  their  notions  of  the  '^  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  their  "  sanguinary  vow,"  he 
had  only  stood  forth  for  the  truth  : — others  say  that  his 
object  was  to  deprecate  their  fiiry, — still  there  is  internal 
evidence  in  the  book  that  it  was  heartily  composed  from 
the  curious  and  edifying  representations  of  the  Jesuits 
to  which  he  gave  credence.^     But  there  were  others 


1  «E68cndo8i  trovato  il  Muratori  sul  principio  dell'  Anno  1742,  senza  yemm 
ai-gomento  per  le  mani,  prese  a  trattare  delle  missione  de*  Padri  Delia  Comp.  di 
GcBii  nel  Paraguai,  a  cid  stimolato  da  alcune  lettere  scritte  da  quelle  con  trade 
ne'gli  Anni  1729  e  1730,  dal  P.  Gaetano  Cattaneo."— Fito  del  Propoito  L.  A. 
MurcUori  dal  O.  F.  S.  Muratori  iuo  Nipote,  pp.  64,  et  8cq. 

Muratori's  nephew  does  not  deny  the  alleged  motive  mentioned  in  the  teirt  ; 
but  says  **  it  was  rather  to  show  the  Jesuits  and  to  avow  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
truth,  and  honoured  it  wherever  he  found  it.  Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  *'  I 
will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  though  Muratori  made  urgent  and  importunate 
requests  to  the  chief  personages  of  the  Company,  wliilst  engaged  in  the  work, 
for  documents  concerning  those  missions  and  provinces,  he  could  never  obtain 
anything  from  them :  there  was  nothing  in  their  archives  worthy  of  seeing  the 


I 


I 
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wliOj  with  far  lUfferent  seiitiiiients,  pointed  complimeti- 

tally   to   the   Jesiut-kingdum   of  Paraguay— equivocal 

Christians — men   who   hated   tho  Jesuits,   who   hated 

Christianity  or  seemed  to  do  so,  but  desamting  with 

studied  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  Paraguay  missions — 

Buffon,  and  his  pai  ty,  with  Rayual  and  Montesquieu,  to 

all  whom  the  Jesuit  apologists  condescend  to  appeal  foi^ 

the  pittance  of  praise  and  seeming  approval.     But  what 

waa  the  motive  t     How  do  lAese  approvers  aim  ?     Why, 

this  Utopian  republic,  as  represented  by  the  Jesuits,  was 

a  "fact"  which  enabled  those  sapient  pen-holders  who 

Btirred  humanity,  to  gi  atify  another  of  their  propensities 

in  declaring  against  property  and   the   tlistinction   of 

imiks.     The  sober  and  dispassionate  reasoner,  who  is 

V 

Mght  t  Tfae  H»ne  trefttment  he  had  ex[»eficiieed  when  he  asked  for  inloniiAtion 
pespeftiug  Fatlier  Segueri  .  ,  -  But  wh^n  tbefi«  fttttiers  saw  how  Mur&tori  hjid 
managed  aiid  treated  tlieir  e4mse,  they  were  not  bockwnrd  m  deekring  to  Mm 
Ihdr  obUg&tionA.  Tlteir  generftl  seol  him  an  ampb  lettor  of  thanks  In  Iha  name 
of  the  whole  Compiuiy,  mad  «  buU  of  frotemiaatloD  aubaequeutly  ;  Father  Logo* 
mMmni  dcdie&tcd  a  work  ta  him  ;  aod  at  lengtli  Ills  j^roviiiciat  of  Paraguay  wrote 
Mm  a  letter  of  thaoJc^  Hb  (Mfittiameaimo  Fdke  becuno  the  condiment  of  their 
dinnet^  The  tathera  afterwards  wished  Murmtori  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
thtfir  Malabar  miBBioaariea  agaiiiat  the  work  which  tlie  famous  Father  Norbert 
wrote  on  tlie  subjeift ;  and  he  was  warmly  solicited  by  Father  Lagooianiu  : — 
but  Muratori  could  not  be  iuduced  to  ent*r  into  such  a  conteel,  Subnequfiiitly 
the  Jeauite  gave  biro  stune  documents  couccmlng  Paragnay,  and  ho  published 
the  second  part  of  the  ChnOianmmo  Fclke-' — ^"61  *MprS. 

For  the  fiisgraceful  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  towards  Mtiratori,  in  the  matter  of 
the  immaculale  conci^fiiM  0/ the  Hrijinj  aud  the  tan^uirmry  voWfl  must  refer  the 
cnriouB  to  hia  hiogrtiphy,  im  above,  pp.  109—114.  Notbijig  conld  exceed  llicir 
violenee,  setting  eveu  the  papal  mandate  at  defianoe  and  appealing  to  the  people 
in  the  cause  of  tlie  Virgin,  which  had  enlistt^d  their  pride  and  mnity  into  a  nioet 
disgraceful  battle  of  flcanJaU  Muratori  honestly  denonnced  tho  fiuperatitlous 
eei^mony  and  vow  which  they  eiththited  and  defended,  and  they  fell  upon  him 
with  mjuriea^  ealumniea^  in  a  manner  totally  unworthy  of  reUgious  men— but 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  Monita  Secfrta.  They  said  he  was  no  theologian^ — 
nay,  they  tnaile  out  that  be  was  a  downrighl  heretic  and  oppodod  to  th«  wcmfalp 
of  the  Virgin.  Tlnoy  overwhelmed  him  with  letters  full  of  ahaM  and  nmnaei^ 
trlling  htm  he  would  not  he  saved  if  he  did  not  retract—"  che  mm  n  mhtrMi  m 
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anxious  to  form  a  right  judgment,  will  calmly  inquire 
into  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  Jeouit-rule 
and  labour  in  Paraguay,  and  what  they  really  aocom- 
pUshed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of 
things  which  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  changing  for  the 
better,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  tlie  mere 
physical  or  mechanical  nature  of  man  is  concerned. 
Whatever  miseries  a  race  of  wandering  savages  might 
endure,  were  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  Naked,  defenceless,  they 
were  perpetually  the  objects  of  predatory  expeditions, 
and  thousands  were  yearly  torn  from  their  native  wilds 
into  hopeless  captivity.  The  victims  of  this  remorseless 
warfare,  thus  separated  from  everything  that  was  dear 
to  them,  were  exerdsed  in  the  pestilential  labours  of  the 
mines,  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of  heartless,  ruth- 
less avarice.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  the  only 
churchmen  that  consoled  the  negro  in  the  Spanish 
Aceldama^  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Indian,  as  welL^ 


I  The  Jesuits  state  this  (act  as  follows  :  —  **  The  African  slaves,  of  whom 
there  is  a  very  great  number  all  over  this  continent  (Anno  1636),  since  every 
year  many  ships  full  of  them  come  hither  from  Angola  and  Guinea,  where  the 
natives  force  each  other  into  slavery,  and  sell  them  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese merchants.  They  have  their  sodality  in  this  city  as  in  all  others,  whereby 
they  are  very  piously  affected.  In  their  bodily  ailments  and  mental  sorrows, 
they  have  no  refuge  but  our  Company.*'  They  were  generally  re-baptised  on 
their  arrival,  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  conferred 
before  they  were  chained  by  the  Christians  in  the  slave-ship. — LUL  Ann,  Ml 
amUhy  p.  23.  The  Jesuit  Fauque  gives  a  bitter  account  of  the  poor  negroes  in 
Cayenne,  about  a  century  ago,  1751.  They  frequently  ran  away  to  the  woods. 
**  To  obviate  this,*'  says  Fauque,  «  our  kings  [of  France]  in  an  express  code  of 
laws  for  the  slaves,  have  enacted,  that  for  the  first  time  a  slave  runs  away,  if 
draounced  and  taken  a  month  after,  he  shall  have  his  ears  cut  off  and  his 
back  branded  with  the  fleur-de-lys.  For  the  second  offence,  his  hamstrings 
were  cut  For  the  third  he  was  hanged.''  The  Jesuit  gives  an  account  of  a 
feat  he  performed   in  inducing  a  number  of  negroes  to  return  to  their  masters 
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Thej  raised  a  rampart  between  the  oppressors  aud  the 
1  oppressed.  The  savage  was  reclaimed  from  his  waodering 
necessitous  life.  Peace  smiled  upon  regions  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  continued  murders  and  strife. 
Keligion  raised  her  temples.  Devotion  displayed  her 
solemnities*  Human  nature  breathed  once  more.  The 
arts  of  civilisation  were  pmctised ;  and  the  sweets  of 
society  compensated  for  the  bitterness  of  the  past,  and 
made  the  heart  hopeful  of  the  future.  Amid  forests 
and  solitudes  which  had  resounded  only  with  the  yells 
of  barbarous  victory  and  murderous  defeat,  were  heard 
the  canticles  of  simple  devotion^  breathed  by  a  decent 
and  orderly  array  of  childien,  to  the  sound  of  instru- 
ments harmoniously  blending.  The  den  and  the  cavern 
were  exchanged  for  more  commodious  habitations,  sup- 
phed  with  every  necessary  utensil,  and  many  ornamental 
pieces  of  fiu'uiture,  rudely  built,  of  clay  and  straw,  but 
xmifornily  covered  with  tOes,  The  bloody  fur  of  the 
wild  beast,  slain  m  the  chase  or  adventm-ous  stmggle, 
was  replaced  by  a  neat  and  comely  dress.  The  men 
wore  garments  of  cloth,  and  a  handsome  kind  of  sandal 
on  their  feet,  neatly  twisted  out  of  a  sort  of  long 
grass,  wliich  grows  in  those  countries.  The  women,  in 
a  loose  garment  adapted  to  the  heat  of  the  chmate, 
disposed  their  hair  in  a  number  of  fanciful  fashions, — 
some  allowing  it  to  flow  loose  over  their  shoulders, 
others  gathering  it  in  part  under  a  cap;  while  strings 
of  black  beads,  with  the  cross  suspended  at  the  end  of 


i  tba  wood*,  on  pronuae  of  pardon.  Me  succeeded,  but  with  grent  difHcultjr, 
and  ioillo  f«fa^Aed  behind.  The  geveninient  mot  a  numeretiB  deUchmcae  to 
telxe  or  IdJI  these  iiegroe«  ;  but  »  dieeiwe  hnxke  oat  amuogst  the  tFoopa,  and  ifao 
expedition  MIed.  See  the  letter,  whidi  h  wortli  readiijg,  tliijugh  full  of 
the  itittal  J««iut^octeaUt«on|  Mi§t.  JJ^Amer.  i  P,  Fauqm  aa  P.  Aitart,  10  Biiu, 
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them,  were  thrown  round  their  necks.^     Such  are  the 
probable  facts  of  the  fiction. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  change  was  good 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  Jesuits  were  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  New  World,  for  extricating  the  Indians 
from  the  murderoiis  passions  and  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  Though  we  may  call  the  Jesuits  to 
account,  on  other  scores,  with  regard  to  their  poiicj 
towards  these  Indians,  that  standing  &ct  must  be  ever 
admitted, — ^they  left  the  Indian  adyanced  a  step  in  Ae 
scale  of  beings.  But  he  was  stationary  there.  Thus  &r, 
and  no  &rther,  was  the  award.  Charlevois  pajrs  the 
Indians  the  compliment  of  ascribing  to  them  unlimited 
powers  of  imitation ;  but  denies  them  invention.  This 
deficiency  was  the  result  of  the  system  that  Cushioned 
them  unto  mere  subjection — appealing  only  to  their 
brute  instincts — ^making  them  feel  that  ^^  the  fisithers  were 
beneficial  to  them  in  all  their  affairs,'^ — ^in  a  word,  rigidly 
fashioning  their  conduct,  in  every  particular,  by  the 
fear  of  impending  punishment,  bleak  wretchedness  (moe 
more  by  expulsion — and,  at  all  times,  by  the  deceitfiil  con- 
trivances of  religionism,  mocking  hell  as  well  as  heaven. 
Never  could  man's  mind  or  heart  expand  to  its  appointed 
fulness  under  the  pressure  of  the  Jesuit-institutions,  thus 
applied.  They  reduced  the  species  to  tameness  and 
symmetry ;  but  what  became  of  its  physical,  its  moral 
energy  ?  What  became  of  that  internal  power — the 
consciousness  of  duty,  eventuatmg  that  self-dependance 
which  is  neither  cast  down  by  failure,  nor  broken  by 
calamity  ?  Had  these  adventurous  Jesuits  themselves  in 
India,  China,  and  America,  everywhere,  been  hampered 

^  Mooro,  M  supra,  276,  et  seq. ;  Charlevoix,  Muratori,  and  Ulloa,  who  evi- 
dently got  his  account  from  the  Jesuits. 
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they  hampered  these  luclians,  the  world  would  have 
hntd  little  about  them.  It  was  partyism,  corporate- 
interests,  the  cause  to  which  they  were  sworn,  that  nar- 
rowed the  hearts  of  the  Jesuits  in  its  largest  conceptions, 
and  made  them  slaves  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  their 
iiidei}ondence.  Want,  calamity,  stroke  upon  stroke  by  a 
hostile  world  inflicted,  will  neither  crush  a  man  nor  a 
nation,  if  either  but  feel  that  self-dependancc  in  any 
career  whatever^ — but  especially  when  combined  with 
right  reason  and  the  heart's  uprightness. 

Consider  the  French  in  their  great  rerohition,  A 
nation  hurried  by  the  violence  and  ferment  of  the  vices 
which  rankled  hi  its  bosom,  from  one  kind  of  fanaticism 
to  another— at  all  times  pouring  out  its  blood  at  every 
vein — drunk  with  the  rage  of  innovation,  or  mad  with 
the  lust  of  conquest — passing  from  the  desolating  despo- 
tism of  royalty,  to  the  hideoxis  despotism  of  mobs — 
then  to  the  headlong,  ravaging  ambition  of  an  tmscm- 
pnlous  soldier.  And  yet  tins  nation,  amidst  all  its 
excesses  and  disorders,  amidst  all  the  causes  of  destruc- 
tion and  depopulation,  perpetually  vexing,  harassing  its 
heart,  lost  nothing  of  ita  outward  greatness  ;  it  was  not 
tally  secure,  but  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours^ — until 
its  chieftain  bimidered  and  fell  back  on  the  hampering 
antique  system,  lugging  itself  along  with  him — a  nation 
of  fiery  eagles  to  feed  like  vultures  on  the  carrinn  of  the 
desert*  Its  thousands  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  its 
armies  after  armies,  in  rictory  and  death,  had  left 
whitening  bones  'twixt  the  tropics,  or  in  the  frozen  zone, 
in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  and  yet  its  risible 
dimensions  continued  undiminished.  It  was  a  giant  with 
decayed  vitals — but  still  a  giant. 

Compare  with  such  a  nation  the  state  of  a  people, 
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where  every  thing  is  settled  and  arranged  by  a  cast-iroD 
standard,  where  luxury  and  indigence  (the  thunder  and 
Ughtning  of  humanity)  are  alike  unknown ;  where  a 
scheme  of  minute  regulations  is  contrived  to  mince  coDr 
science  and  exclude  opulence,  for  fear  of  running  into 
vices  which  consume  the  useless ;  to  strangle  indigency 
the  hungry  enemy  of  increase.  What's  the  result ! 
Why,  this  people  will  never  rise  above  the  standard  of  a 
languid,  sickly  body.  It  is  a  feeble  creeping  infant.  It 
expires  without  a  struggle,  for  it  has  had  nothing  to  live 
for, — ^neither  wealth,  glory,  nor  renown, — ^neither  rights 
achieved,  hopes  reasonable,  nor  the  spiritHstirring  name 
of  Country,  which  is  alL 

And  the  conclusion  is  this : — Our  social  institutions 
are  the  parents  of  a  family  of  evils,  but  they  are  like- 
wise the  parents  of  our  virtues.  But  what  is  evil  1 
How  much  of  selfishness  must  we  not  abstract,  before 
we  can  pronounce  that  to  be  evil  from  which  we  suffer  ? 
In  what  period  of  a  man's  history  did  he  ever  firee 
himself  from  any  given  evil,  without  superinducing  the 
sources  of  others,  perhaps  more  disastrous  ? 

Property,  the  means  of  security  and  power,  is  the 
invigorating  principle  of  the  faculties  and  exertions  of 
the  mass  of  men.  Property,  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
as  applied  to  land,  tenements,  gold,  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  Have  we  not  seen  how  this 
stimulant  to  impulse  has  raised  the  Jesuits.  It  has  done 
the  same  to  every  nation  which  has  ever  "  had  its  day." 
But  the  Jesuits  "  bled "  it  out  of  the  Indians,  and  then 
they  said  they  mollified  their  "  barbarous  minds."  They 
were  extinguished  when  they  were  made  to  feel  their 
utter  dependance, — complete  subjection. 

Man    cannot    prosper,   cannot    flourish    under    the 
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go^rerament  of  monks*  Never  will  the  hero  spiiiig  up  in 
liim  who  trembles  at  the  frown  of  a  priest*  Minute  and 
exact  regulations  may  produce  tranquilUty  and  order, 
but  only  such  as  depend  upon  a  hollow  system  ;  and 
withal  stealing  away  what  is  necessary  to  maintiUu  those 
blessings  against  external  sliocks  and  inroads.  The 
tanieness,  the  benumbed  monotony  which  ever  accom- 
pany that  natiu^e-cnishing  method,  are,  in  this  point  of 
view,  more  pernicious  than  the  worst  vices  and  abuses 
arising  out  of  less  shackled  schemes  of  policy  and  social 
customs*  God  be  thanked,  that  neither  monkhood,  nor 
Jesuit-rule,  nor  vice  is  unavoidable  by  individuals  or  by 
nations.^ 

By  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  their 
system  recoiled  on  themselves  in  the  reductions.  They 
say  that  these  proselytes  were  in  many  respects 
*'  children  all  their  hves  ;  '*  but  it  was  only  so  whilst 
they  could  shackle  them  and  accustom  them  to  their 
fetters*  By  the  approach  of  the  Mam^lm,  a  tribe  of 
marauders,  the  whole  Reduction  of  the  Incarnation  was 
totally  changed  at  once  :  they  would  not  hear  a  word  of 
God,  shunned  the  church,  concealed  their  children,  lest 
they  should  be  baptised,  and  avoided  the  Jesuit-superior 
to  the  utmost.  And  what  was  the  cause  1  Only  a  few 
jugglers  who  had  got  into  the  village,  and  enticed  away 
the  cliiklren  of  the  Jesuits,  with  magical  incantations,  and 
^arcasses  uttering  oracles,  priests  and  priestesses.  Alasl 
fen  the  Jesuits'  own  calechisis  joined  in  the  fanaticism, 
ft  was  evidently  a  rival  specidation,  and  seemed  likely 
to  ruin  the  reduction.     The  Jesuits  set  to  work  ftniously  ; 


Mn  the  foregoing  remarks  1   Imv^  Incorporated,   eJipMidei),  or   cluc^tl^teil, 
Gcof^  Moore  fl  exceUetil  reAeetionfi  on  the  Je«uH-«j£teia  ui  FAr&gtuiy^  u^i 
i,  pp.  276— 2B0, 
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destroyed  the  temple,  and  the  idols,  which  were  old 
skeletons  dressed  in  robes  and  adorned  with  feathers, 
and  a  monstrous  dwarf,  whom  the  fathers  pulled  out  of 
his  den,  flung  him  to  their  children,  who  passed  the 
poor  fellow  through  an  ordeal  of  gibes  and  mockery; 
and  then  the  fathers  ''  instructed "  and  baptised  the 
monster.  Whether  this  violent  remedy  cured  the 
disorder  is  uncertain  :  Charlevoix  does  not  state  the 
result^ 

On  another  occasion,  the  assaults  of  the  Mamelus 
induced  Alfaro,  the  superior,  to  undertake  a  change  of 
locality  for  the  reduction,  proposing  to  move  nearer  the 
Uruguay.  The  neophytes  resisted  ;  they  conspired 
against  the  missionaries ;  the  majority  resolved  to 
remain.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  Alfaro  set  fire  to  the 
village.  Only  the  crime  of  arson  could  achieve  an  exodus. 
Forced  thus  to  decamp,  these  pious  items  of  the  Chris* 
tianesimo  Fdice,  divided,  took  different  ways  :  some 
went  to  another  tribe  ;  others  were  led  by  the  Jesuits 
to  another  reduction,  where,  according  to  Charlevoix, 
they  did  not  fare  much  better.^ 

Those  of  St.  Anne  resumed  their  inclination  for  the 
life  of  the  wilds,  imagined  that  they  were  gathered  as 
victims  for  the  Mamelus,  insulted  Alfaro,  stormed  his 
chapel,  and  profaned  it  before  his  eyes.' 

In  1639  there  was  a  transmigration  of  a  reduction, 
effected  by  the  skill  of  the  Jesuits,  not,  however,  without 
the  usual  demonstrations  of  mutiny;*  but  in  1644, 
the  greatest  outrages  were  inflicted  by  these  happy 
Christians  on  their  missioner,  Father  Arenas,  whom  they 
wounded  in   the  head.     The  Jesuits  could  not  get  a 

>  Hist,  de  Paraguay  i.  p.  383.  «  lb.  ut  antea,  p.  437. 

3  lb.  ut  anifa,  p.  438.  <  lb.  uf  antea,  p.  446. 
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single  boy  to  serve  at  their  mass.  The  con-uption  of 
morals  was  beyond  tlie  hope  of  reclainiiiig,  when  the 
reduction  was  saved  by  a  stroke  of  authority.  Tlie 
Jesuits  arrested  tlie  cacique,  who  w^is  ringleader,  and 
probably  took  effectual  means  to  disqnalify  him  for  the 
future*^ 

Those  of  **  The  Presentation  '*  had  only  "  promised  '* 
to  become  Christians,  we  are  told,  and  did  not  keep 
tlieir  word  :  they  rose  tumultuouslT,  reduced  the  chnrch 
and  house  to  ashes,  forced  the  Jesuits  to  take  refuge  at 
Santa  Cruz*  The  Reduction  of  Tarequea  had  the  same 
issue.* 

From  these  examples  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
world  has  been  somewhat  "  deceived  by  ornament "  in 
the  matter  of  the  Jesuit  Utopia*  Charlevoix  let  out  all 
these  facts  and  otherSj  by  way  of  sliowing  off  the 
difficulties  and  harassmenta  of  the  Jesuits,  which  all 
will  admit ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  following 
announcement  does  not  mean  the  penalty  of  death  ; — 
"  The  missioners  thought  it  their  duty,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  resort  to  a  pnident  severity,  and  not  to 
hesitate  to  cut  off  some  spoiled  members  in  order  to 
preserve  the  body/'  ^  Undoubtedly  these  Jesuits  bitterly 
felt  the  hardships  of  their  lot  ;  and  the  dreams  they 
roguishly  circulated  in  Europe  may  thus  be  excused, 
with  the  "  verily,  they  had  their  reward;''  But  one  of 
I  them,  at  least,  Juan  Dominguez,  an  apostle  of  long 
I  standing,  was  disgusted,  pretended  to  go  in  quest  of 
I     timber^  in  Brazil,  got  on  board  a  ship  ready  for  sailingf 

^^^  *  ClttHevoix,  iL  87.  *  Ibid-  vi  atUei^  p.  231. 

fll^  poor  tatimxY^  [e  Qorp»J* 
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and  returned  to   Spain.     Aquaviva  punished  him  se- 
verely.* 

Francia,  the  modern  dictator  of  the  country,  in  the 
year  1838,  described  the  Paraguay  Jesuits  as  unos  piUo$ 
ladinosy  that  is,  "  refined  rogues."  This  may  seem  to 
some  of  us  rather  severe  ;  but  the  following  statement 
is  worth  attention,  as  given  by  Messrs.  Robertson,  in 
their  interesting  "  Letters  on  Paraguay."  In  their  first 
excursions,  the  Jesuits  fell  in  with  the  wandering  but 
peacefiil  tribes  called  Guaranis,  to  whom  they  began  to 
preach.  They  set  themselves  up  as  the  descendants  of 
St.  Thomas,  whom  they  represented  as  the  immediate 
apostle  of  the  Son  of  God.  A  name  used  and  venerated 
by  the  Indians  (as  stated  by  Charlevoix)  suggested  the 
fraud.  They  propagated  the  imposture  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  boldly  put  forth,  as  a  tradition  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Indians  themselves,  the  fact  that 
St.  Thomas  actually  had  landed  in  America.  He  evan- 
gelised it,  they  said,  not  many  years  after  the  apostles 
had  been  endowed  with  power  from  on  high,  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  credulous  Indians  were  flattered  and 
proud  of  the  honour ;  and  the  tradition  descended  with 
their  other  legends.     Doubtless  the  reader  remembers 

1  Lozano  (Jesuit)  Hist,  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesu,  in  Parag.  lib.  v.  c  2,  7.  A 
striking  illustration  of  human  nature  is  given  by  a  Jesuit  of  himself,  in  the  ZcMrct 
Edifiantes  et  Curieusei,  The  reader  is  probably  aware  of  the  saperstitioai 
belief  respecting  St.  Elmo  and  hU  lights  held  by  the  sulors  of  Southeni  Europe. 
When  electric  lights  appear,  they  say  that  it  is  St.  Elmo,  who  comes  to  announce 
the  end  of  the  tempest.  The  Jesuit  Chom^,  on  his  voyage  to  Uie  miffBonaj 
where  he  would  have  to  face  death  in  many  shapes  for  preaching  his  religion, 
nevertheless  had  not  the  courage  to  disabuse  the  sailors  of  their  superstition. 
^  One  day,  when  on  deck  with  the  officers,  they  asked  my  opinion  on  the  pheno- 
menon. I  explained  to  them  its  cause  ;  but  /  durst  not  clo  ioinike  pretenee  ^ 
the  tailors,*' — Lett,  Edif.  ii.  101  (Panth.  Litteraire).  Probably  the  excitements  of 
the  mission,  like  those  of  battle,  made  valiant  many  a  heart,  otherwise  unnerved 
for  the  tug  of  peril.    Chomps  letter  is  dated  26  Sept  1 730. 
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that  preciselj  the  same  irapoBture  was  put  fojth  by  the 
Jesuits  respecting  St.  Thomas  in  India;  and  they 
subsequently  exhibited  "  St.  Thomas's  miraculous  cross*' 
at  Mehapoora,  made  it  change  colours  during  the  mass 
of  the  Vii^in,  and  then  copiously  sweat  blood  whenever 
they  prognosticated  calamity.*  But  the  inventive  Jesuits 
in  America  did  not  stop  short  with  the  mere  tradition. 


^  See  in  Kkclicr*!  Ohmu  lUutk^^i^^  »  r«pr«8«iitati0ii  of  the  aud  oroa^  with  ■ 
Jesuit  on  oue  side  and  two  imtives  on  the  ather,  m  a  poeturf5  of  adoration. 
Tbflire  IB  no  mtataking  the  invention  from  tlie  eTertacitinj^  I.  H,  S^  and  tlie  naili 
OO  the  ftltar.  It  ts  a  tno&t  elaLHoimt^  piece  of  rtiguiah  iiiv<M)tion,  with  appropriate 
"myBlIc  charftcter»*^iiromid  the  croaa,  duly  iuterpreted  »' by  some  Braliimnj  * 
ind  set  forth  by  the  orig mal  concoctonk  Kircher  Rives  the  legend,  which  ib 
mneh  like  the  Arabian  taJe  of  '*  the  Fbhemuui  and  tlie  Genius/'  and  says  i^ 
*  Pnmi  liiBC  Crax^  1 8  Decembna.,  festo  fldticet  B.  YiiginlS}  quod  expectntionem 
p«rtui  IIiBpani  vocAntj  quotiwinis  tempoi^  Misste  solenRi*,  In  vatioa  eolare» 
xnutftiH!  Bolct,  quin  et  Bubmdc  sanguitiem  eum  sudore  copiosififiima  emitterc  ;  quod 
UXBcn  eetnper  toagiite  cahimitatifi  imiiiiuentiB  progiioiti<*tim  fuis«e  eacpeHentia 
docuitj*'  pp.  54,  55*  In  Kiit:hcr*s  Mitruim  BuhUrroMctaf  yon  wilJ  find  mm^ 
eun'ouB  experiments  on  the  apparent  changing  of  colonic  "  Thtis,'*  says  he, 
**  not  without  th£  gremteat  deUghl  ^on  wUl  si>e,  from  the  combina^ona  of  coloured 
giaaa,  a  variety  of  hues  wiccecding  each  other."'-^Part  3,  lib.  iT*  p.  7^^Pk]f9U>L 
Kw€h&:  p.  75.  In  tho  present  caeCj  the  croaa  is  over  against  a  window,  whoae 
la  pmbably  the  mcana  of  producing  the  phenomeoon.  At  all  events, 
i  devcT  JeTuil^magidana  managed  the  thing  to  admiration*  Thia  croea  iaof 
a  very  darlt  grey,  nearly  approacbing  to  black.  Now,  nmymihtre  aboMi  the  yenp 
1703,  aay  the  Curioua  and  Edifying  Lettei^j  when  the  ehurch  waa  full  of  people, 
the  black  o^>si  suddenly,  in  the  sight  of  all,  became  red,  then  brown,  and  imme^ 
diately  after  of  adazz^ling  whitenees  :  a  diiek  cloud  then  formed  round  it,  through 
wblcfa  occaattonal  gUmpsea  of  the  cross  might  be  aeen,  and  upon  the  diapersion  of 
the  cloud p  the  croaa  was  found  to  be  covered  with  imch  a  profuse  perfpiratSon,tli*t 
the  miracnloua  water  Bowed  as  far  as  the  altar.  Nay  more,  whenever  ihh  rolimele 
oeeim,  **oii  sanding  to  the  lillle  Mount  alao  the  croaa  is  there  found  to  exIuUit,'* 
wkym  Fabler  Taehard,  **  the  flame  miraeuloua  aymptoma.  Not  only  waa  Father 
fijlraitwi  da  So<i3»  Iwtoe  an  eye-witncM  of  this  prodigy^  but  BevenU  Engliah  Prt^ 
iMlmtB  wetre  present  when  it  occurred,  and  alter  a  aeafching  inveatigadon  wera 
foresed  to  confeia  that  there  waa  aomething  in  the  matter  extraordinary  and 
DiTin«,"  t  idi.  PPL  IS,  20.  It  ia  a  pity  that  Father  Sy  I  ventre  de  Souza  omita  to 
tnentioii  Iba  namn  of  ibmns  ^  Protestanta."  Ho  wever,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that 
the  trif>k  wm  weQ  nuaigod*  Aa  Maekay  obaerrea,  **  Enfinua  and  Soci^tea^  tha 
hlatoriana^  my  that  St  TbomM  waaniar^mdait  £dena,  in  Syria  ;  perhapa  aa  the 
Human  CklboUe  anhbifllia|i  of  Calcutu  is  tilnkr  ar^biahop  of  EdeMa,  he  may  be 
ablaio  4edd«  wHidiof  the  two  i«  the  ortbodo^E  tradition/*— JWiiilf  in  India^p*  13. 
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They  told  their  credulous  converts  that  the  un^eldy 
cross  which  their  forefathers  had  seen  in  the  hands  of 
the  apostle,  was  hidden  by  the  unconverted  Indians,  or 
Grentiles,  in  a  lake  near  Chuquisaca, — was  there  dis- 
covered and  rescued,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centurieB 
of  time,  by  the  curate  of  the  place,  Padre  Sarmiento! 
"This  historical  anecdote,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "is 
related  by  Don  Pedro  Alvear,  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  adjusting  the  boundary  lines 
between  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  The  account  is 
taken  from  a  manuscript  of  his,  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish.  The  commissioner  is,  in  many 
points,  a  very  respectable  and  accurate  historian ;  but 
the  fiiciUty  with  which  he  has  lent  himself  to  record 
the  pious  fictions  of  the  Jesuits,  may  tend  to  show  the 
hold  they  had  upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  evOT 
the  first  men  in  the  country.  Alvear  seriously  solves 
the  problem  of  the  long  immersion,  without  injury,  of 
the  miraculous  cross,  by  assuring  the  reader  that  it  was 
made  of  holy  wood.  He  also  informs  him,  that  many 
and  stupendous  miracles  have  been  performed  by  means 
of  it.'''  None  of  them,  however,  surpassed  those  which 
Ignatius  performed  there,  according  to  the  Jesuits. 
"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  how  many  prodigies  God 
has  here  made  our  holy  father  Ignatius  illustrious  with. 
A  single  paper  image  of  him  has  these  last  two  years 
performed  thirty-five  miracles."  All  these  miracles  did 
the  fimctions  of  physicians  and  accoucheurs,  as  usual — 
nay,  restored  sight  to  the  blind.^ 

»  Letters  on  Paraguay,  il  42 — 44. 

*  LUi.  Ann,y  ut  arUeit,  p.  26.  **  Did  vix  potest  quantis  prodigiis  S.  P.  N. 
Ignatium  Deus  hie  illustret  Unica  ejus  imago  papyracea  35  miracalifl,  boe 
biennio  fiiit  insignis  ;  nam  et  matronanun  partus  niatnrati,  et  uberom  doUnw 
depulsi ;  atque  adeo  risus  est  mulieri  restitutus,*'  &c.,  &c. 

But  the  most  curious  prodigy  was  that  a  young  woman  was  enabled  to  resist 
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'*The  footing  which,  by  pious  fraud,  the  Jesuits 
obtained  in  the  country*  they  confirmed  by  a  combination 
of  wisdom  and  worldly  tactics  seldom  united  in  other 
mortals.  They  worked  ho  effoctuallyj  that  in  about 
fifty  years  from  the  time  of  their  first  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  they  had  not  only  erected  colleges  and 
ensm  de  rmidenda  (habitations  for  themselves)  at  moat 
of  the  principal  Spanish  stations  in  South  America,  but 
had  fortified  thoniselvcs  by  thirty  establishments  of 
their  own,  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks 
of  the  ParanS  and  Uruguay,  Their  vast  estates  consti- 
tuted the  finest  part  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  of 
this  section  of  South  America, 

'*  From  this  centre  of  operations,  they  extended  their 
influence  far  and  mde.  Their  cmm  de  fmnporafidadeft 
(or  buildings  for  their  warehouses),  occupied  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  together  with  their  college  and  other  buildings, 
a  w^hole  quadra  (one  hundred  and  forty-four  yards 
square)  of  land.  So  fearful  were  those  cautious  and 
prudent  men  of  anything — €Von  of  the  lightning  of 
Heaven  —  touclung  their  iemporaHdiidis  (goods  and 
chattels),  that  the  whole  of  their  offices  and  warehouses 
wore  made  bomb-proof  They  wore  secured  by  massive 
iron  gratings  ;  and  built  in  a  style  of  solidity,  capacious- 
nesSj  and  splendour,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in 
the  country. 

"  I   once   occupied   a   wing   of  this  temportdidndm- 


tbe  tiolefiee  of  a  erimiiial  aM*«]tf  bj  bnvingui  image  of  tbe  Virgin  on  h^  bre«et. 
OiH!  wcmld  fQppose  timt  thb  "  ftict  '*  was  4^ough  :  jmi  flo»  howi?vcr.  Tlie  picmp^ 
got  tofD  IE)  the  ^trufglp  :  the  glrJ  wa^  aotvly  affijf tefl  thereat ;  «b^  |iitt  die  pleeea 
to  m  boK,  fend  wb^i  ih«  went  la  it  igmn,  «lio  fmind  il  (Completely  tt^ton^  %n  \xa 
odgiaal  condition/*—  Vbi  mjfth^  p.  27*  The  L^tlrca  Edif.  iwitl  L'luurl«Tmx  fttmiali 
mmiliir  inlnu-lcg  \  but  !  ff*r  we  haro  boen  aJready  aufHdeaUy  di^^guwtod  with  tJie 
liii|ilofis  InvLtniiofw,  Beiious,  lod  oontriviuieeSh 
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building  for  twelve  months/*  continues  Mr,  Bobertson. 
"  While  I  lived  there,  in  181 1,  the  town  of  Buenos  AywB 
was  bombarded  by  the  Spanish  marines  from  Montevideo; 
and  as  the  bombs  and  shells  fell  fast  and  thick  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  many  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
my  own  friends,  sought  shelter  under  the  bomb-proof 
roofe  of  the  former  abode  of  the  Jesuits,  There  they 
slept  for  three  or  four  successive  nights ;  and  so  secure 
did  they  feel  in  the  strongly- vaulted  apartments,  that 
they  danced  and  made  merry,  whilst  the  marines,  frmn 
their  shipping  in  the  inner  roads,  were  throwing  their 
shot  and  shells  into  the  town. 

"The  traffic  of  the  Jesuits  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Assump- 
tion, and  Corrientes,  was  very  great.  Affecting  to 
govern  all  their  establishments  on  the  principle  of  a 
community  of  goods,  and  having  persuaded  the  Indians 
that  they  participated  equally  with  their  pastors  in  the 
advantages  derived  from  their  labour  in  common,  the 
Jesuits  made  subservient  to  their  own  aggrandisement^ 
the  toil  of  a  hundred  thousand  Indian  slaves.  They 
instructed  them  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts  ;  they  made  of  them  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  and  they 
taught  them  to  herd  cattle,  prepare  yerba,  and  manu&c- 
ture  sugar  and  cigars.  But  while  the  churches  and 
C€is(is  de  residenda  were  built  with  elaborate  splendour, 
the  Indian  architect  and  mason  occupied  mud-hovels. 
While  the  padres  had  all  the  conveniences,  and  even 
luxuries,  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  carpenter  and 
upholsterer  ;  and  while  the  churches  exhibited  fine  spe- 
cimens of  architecture,  carving,  and  embroidery,  the 
Indian  workman  had  scarcely  a  table  and  a  chair,  very 
seldom  a  bed,  and  never  any  other  hanging  or  coverlet, 
in  his  hovel,  than  a  coarse  poncho.     The  Indians  made 
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shoee^  but  the  padres  alone  wm*€  them,  and  exported  the 
surplus.  Plenty  of  sugar,  mat€,  cigai's,  sweetmeats,  and 
Indian  corn,  were  annually  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but 
the  poor  Indian  could  with  diflBcuIty  get  a  meagre 
supply  of  salt  to  his  yucca-root,  and  to  liis  occasional 
meal  of  beef  The  soldiers  were  without  pay,  and  the 
sailors  without  reward.  The  barks  constructed  by  one 
class  of  missionary  subjects  were  first  employed  in 
carrying  away  the  articles  produced  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  of  another,  and  then  in  bringing  back,  as  a  return, 
finery  for  the  churches,  and  luxuries  for  the  padres  and 
their  friends.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  was  fed  and 
clothed  out  of  the  common  stock  of  produce,  but  so 
scantily  and  disproportionately,  that  while  his  earnings 
Diight  amount  to  a  hundred  dollars  (20/,)  a  year,  his  food 
and  raiment  never  cost  one  half  of  the  sum.  He  was 
allowed  two  days  in  the  week — latterly  three — on 
which  to  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  ground  for  himself ; 
but  whatever  this  produced  went  in  dimixiution  of  the 
supplies  issued  to  him  from  the  public  stores.  So  that, 
after  all,  it  came  to  the  same  thing.  The  '  community ' 
(that  isj  of  the  padres)  was  still  the  gainer  by  the  per- 
sonal labour  of  the  Indian.  Public  expenditure  waa 
diminished  by  Ids  individual  labour  on  his  own  account ; 
and  while  the  padres  claimed  and  received  great  ci^dit 
for  this  liberal  extension  of  time  to  the  Indian  for  his  own 
benefit,  they  knew  that  their  practical  sophistry  went 
still  in  support  of  their  fundamental  principIe^ — aggran- 
disement of  the  body.  It  is  from  innumerable  acta  of  this 
Idnd — specious  ostensibly,  but  altogether  cunning  and 
selfish  in  reality — that  the  plira*^e  '  Jesuitical  feUow ' 
has  become  a  designation  of  no  very  honourable  import/'* 


I  Rob^lsooj  heiten  ot»  Pumfoay^  li.  43 — 48. 
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This  account  does  not  materiallj  undermine  the  credit 
due  to  the  Jesuits  for  their  exertions  in  Paragoaj,  Uioo^ 
it  tends  to  qualify  that  unblushing  self-applause  whidi 
the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  claim  for  the  miBsiaim, 
Various  writings  appeared  against  the  Jesuit  kingdom  of 
Paraguay,  and  apologies  met  them  vigorously,  as  usual 
In  the  very  worst  that  can  be  said  against  the  Jesuits — 
namely,  that  they  made  use  of  the  Indians  for  their  own 
aggrandisement  and  enrichment,  in  return  for  their  pro- 
tection and  support,  I  think  them,  as  men,  perfect^ 
excusable,  like  all  our  manu&cturers,  if  the  latter  strive 
to  deserve  the  following  description,  as  applied  to  the 
Jesuit-Indians  about  forty  years  after  the  expulsion  ci 
the  Jesuits  : — ''  They  are  straight  and  well-shaped,  with 
lively,  animated  features;  and  no  more  like  the  poor 
Indians  I  saw  at  Buenos  Ayres  than,  as  Hamlet  says^ 
*  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,'  so  eflfectually  does  slavery,  sorrow, 
and  ill-usage  destroy  the  finer  &bric  of  man.  These  here 
look  healthy,  cheerful,  and  perfectly  content ;  those  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  miserable  squalid  objects ;  many  of  th^n 
maimed,  from  the  hardships  they  endure,  and  all  appi^ 
rently  praying  for  the  hour  that  shall  close  their  Uves 
and  miseries  for  ever.  Here  they  are  neatly  dothed, 
plentifiilly  fed,  and  comfortably  lodged;  nor  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  cripple  to  be  seen  among  them  :  there 
they  have  scarcely  a  rag  to  wrap  round  them,  or  a  hovel 
to  shelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the  elements  :  they 
partake  of  nothing  but  the  meanest  of  victuals ;  and  if 
they  are  sick  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  trouble 
his  head  about  them,  but  they  are  left  to  survive  or 
perish  as  God  shall  please  to  appoint ;  what  a  contrast, 
my  friend,  is  here !  Could  we  be  surprised  if  the  flames 
of  rebellion  should,  ere  long,  burst  forth  and  overwhelm 
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tho  treacherous  and  unsuspecting  Spaniards?  *  *  « 
I  could  say  much  on  this  subject^  and  I  cotild  prophecy 
events  in  times  not  far  distant  ;  but  iji  my  present 
situation  silence  best  becomes  me.  All  appears  quiet 
now  :  but  I  fear,  nay  I  am  certain,  it  is  but  a  deceitful 
cabn  that  precedes  a  dreadful  storm,  which  will,  when 
least  expected^  break  in  fatal  thunder  upon  the  heads  of 
the  proud  oppressoi-s.  Human  patience^  in  every  state 
of  life,  may  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  Hniits,  and  yet 
forbear  to  turn ;  but  let  tliat  limit  once  be  passed,  and 
woe  to  the  tyrant  who  has  tried  how  far  he  might  injure 
with  impunity/' ' 

All  the  world  knows  that  retribution  came  upon  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Jesuits^  on  other  scores  if  not 
for  Paraguay,  as  we  shall  presently  witness. 

That  among  their  devotees  in  Europe  the  strongest 
favourable  impressions  were  made  by  the  Jesuits,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract.  It  occurs  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  Jesuit  D'Etr6  to  another  Jesuit — 
at  all  events  such  is  the  superscription  given  to  the 
'*  edifying  and  curious  letter : "  "You  see,  reverend  father, 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  barbarous  nations,  we 
must  always  have  our  souls  in  oiu*  hands.  Many  of  our 
missionaries  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  these  infidels,  and  to  seal  with  their  blood 
the   trutlis   which   they   announce^— among   the   rest, 


^  nAvie.  Lettera  from  Farngojiy,  pp,  215,  H  mi§.  Tb«  batt  hoetile  Acemmt  ef 
the  Je^uitfl  U)  Pamgim^  w&b  publi&hed  in  17f0  by  ui  e^-Jcsaltj  Ibftgnez,  tinder 
the  title  of  •*  The  JejSfuit^KLngrbm  in  ParagtMy*"  It  is  certAinly  well  written, 
and  makes  mit  a  atrong  caiae  agjUDst  Uie  Company.  I  &ni  unable  ti>  give  Iba 
pi'Kdae  Italian  or  SponiaU  tille  of  the  book^  ncit  baving  seen  ertber  :  but  that  of  the 
German  triaditkNt  la  z  "  Jeaoitiacli^  Kcieh  to  r^rai^jr  durcli  Orf^njililoeiimaite 
dtr  GcMlMuift  itm  htmktmii  you  dvm  atia  itm  Jcsniteroirden 
Pater  Ibancji;*    nnhi,  1771. 
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Father  Francis  de  Figueroa^  in  1666 ;  Father  Peter 
Suarez  in  1667 ;  Father  Augustin  de  Hurtado  in  1677; 
Father  Henry  Richler  in  1695 ;  and,  in  1707,  Father 
Nicholas  Durango.  Besides  the  perils  to  which  we  are 
exposed  with  a  people  so  brutal  and  cruel,  what  have 
we  not  to  fear  in  the  frequent  voyages  which  we  are 
obliged  to  make!  Continually,  and  almost  at  eyeiy 
step,  we  run  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
tigers,  or  bitten  by  vipers,  or  crushed  beneath  those 
huge  trees  which  often  fall  when  we  are  least  thinlrMwg 
of  them,  or  of  being  carried  away  and  drowned  in  very 
rapid  rivers,  or  swallowed  by  the  crocodiles,  or  eia6 
by  frightful  serpents  which,  with  their  pestiferous  breathy 
stop  passengers^  dash  upon  them  and  devour  them.  I 
have  often  been  in  similar  perils,  but  I  have  been  always 
preserved  by  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 
One  day  these  barbarians  poisoned  my  drink  and  the 
meats  of  my  table,  without  my  having  ever  felt  the 
least  inconvenience.  Another  time,  being  among  the 
Omaguas,  about  midnight,  they  set  fire  to  my  hut,  which 
was  covered  with  leaves,  and  where  I  was  sleeping  tran- 
quilly : — I  happily  escaped  from  the  midst  of  the  flames 
with  which  I  was  suddenly  surrounded.  It  happened 
another  day,  that  after  having  built  a  new  church 
among  the  Chayabitas,  a  Spaniard  who  was  three  paces 
from  me,  firing  a  musket  in  token  of  rejoicing,  the 
barrel  of  his  musket  burst,  a  piece  struck  me  on  the 
left  eye,  BXiA  fell  flattened  at  my  feet,  without  doifig  me 
the  least  harm.  I  could  relate  to  you  a  great  mmaber  of 
similar  examples,  did  I  not  fear  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
a  letter."*  Thus  talked  the  Jesuits  in  1731.  Arrant 
fustian  as  it  is,  there  were  devotees  to  believe  them ;  and 

I  Lettres  Edif.  Miss.  d*Am^rique,  ii.  1 1 7  (Panth.  Litt.) 
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[>w  ridiculous  is  the  apostle  made  to  appear,  now 
that  wa  calmly  read  the  everlasting  monument  of 
infatuation ;  or,  if  the  man  actually  wrote  the  account 
of  his  sacred  person,  under  a  special  providence,  what  a 
state  of  **  spiiitual  pride  "  as  the  ascetics  caD  it^  is  therein 
exhibited ! 

In  Madura^  Nobili'a  scheme  was  prosecuted  with 
vigour,  in  the  rage  for  proselytes.  NobiH  died  in  1656, 
aged  72  years ; — he  had  been  a  Jesuit-Saniassi  forty- 
fire  years,  and,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  **he  had 
converted  100,000  idolaters/'*  He  tlied  quietly  at 
Meliapoora,  whither  he  had  retired  for  rest  from  liis 
incalculable  toils — decidedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
members  of  the  human  family — ^a  perfect  example  of 
complete  devotedness  to  a  strong  idea. 

The  Jesuit  John  de  Britto  followed  his  example,  nay, 
surpassed  his  modeh  He  became  a  Saniassi,  and 
"  baptised  in  the  kingdom  of  Maiava,  30,000  pagans  " 
in  the  twenty  years  of  his  apostolate>  Three  years 
aller,  the  famous  Jesuit  Beschi  ecUpsed  all  his  pre- 
decessors* On  the  first  day  of  Ids  arrival  in  India, 
in  1 700,  he  engaged  two  Brahmins  as  his  servants,  and 
assumed  the  pagan  penitential  garb.  It  is  minutely 
dfiflcribed,  in  all  its  gorgeous  magnificence^  by  the 
Jeeuit^biographer ;  and  enhanced  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors  by  the   pearls  or   red  stones   which   adorned 

^  Cfthoiifs,  ij.  16B.  Tli«  Jesuit  Cfthours  p&kas  this  ^fjuit**  on  DubodB)  refer* 
ring  to  bis  »*  Dt?»ci4ptSon  of  ludi* ;  " — but  there  i*  no  such  fact  there,  II  may 
be  tu  ihe  I'lieiicb  editioii,  mmottg  ^*  notes  t  **  but  Ibis  ^lould  bare  been  ftUted 
Dubob  m\uM^  I^ttars,^  p.  7$  s^yn  that  **  It  appejirs  from  itiith«iiiie  liste,  miide 
11^  about  10  jrcftn  tgp^  wbieh  I  h^vc  seen,  that  the  number  of  ChriBtmnftm  tlicse 
««netrm  yem  tm  folbwi  i  m  the  Manvn  about  30^0  D,  in  tbe  MjiduTB  kborv 
1 00,000/'  iic*  1 1  w  lo  Jmmi'lhU  limt  Dubois  dlaika,  u  be  la  aiiealdng  of  thcif 
Bnhhim&Hmieer* 

=  CJihoiini,  ii.  166 
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his  ears.  He  wore  a  ring  composed  of  five  metalfl^ 
Turkish  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  he  carried  a  kmg 
cane.  He  sat  in  a  palanquin,  on  a  tig^Hskin  remaik- 
able  for  its  beauty.  Two  men,  one  on  each  side, 
shook  over  him  magnificent  fans  of  peacodos'  feathen ; 
and  they  carried  before  him  a  silk  umbrella  tipped  "with 
a  golden  ball  Such  was  the  great  Viramamamus 
mode  of  trayelling ;  and  such  the  name  substituted  for 
Padre  Beschi  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  If  he  ever 
stopped  in  any  place,  he  always  sat  on  a  tiger's  skin, 
after  the  Brahminic  ritual.  What  a  prodigy  of  leamiqg 
the  Jesuits  represent  him !  Besides  Italian^  his  natiTe 
tongue,  he  had  mastered  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Portih 
guese,  and  several  other  languages.  In  India  he  learnt 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Telenga,  and  the  Tamul.  He  read  all 
the  works  of  the  native  poets ;  and  composed,  in  the 
languages  which  he  had  acquired,  works  which  are 
compared  to  a  ''  mountain  of  gold,  which,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  scatter  afer  torrents  of  light.''* 

The  Christian  subjects  he  selected  for  the  themes  of 
his  genius  were  well  adapted  for  pagan  expansion.  In 
honour  of  St.  Joseph,  "the  nurse  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,"  he  composed  3615  strophes,  divided  into  36 
cantos,  under  the  general  title  of  Tembavani,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  "  Nourish  thou  thyself  with  milk  and 
honey."  At  the  request  of  the  learned,  who  could  not 
cap  the  sublimity  of  his  poesy,  he  transferred  the  work 
into  prose.  The  "  SuflFerings  of  Christ,"  the  "  Virginity 
of  Mary,"  the  "  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin," 
successively  became  involved  in  his  Brahminic  scheme  to 
mystify  the  natives.  Five  scribes  he  constantly  retained. 
When  under  inspiration,  he  poured  forth  the  winged 

'  Cahours,  ii.  1 70  el  scq. 
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wordSj  and  the  first  scribe  wrote  the  fimt  part  of  the 
quatrain^  the  second  put  down  the  second,  and  so  on  to 
the  fifth,  who  put  the  whole  in  order.  One  scribe  would 
not  have  Bnfiiced  for  the  fapiditj  of  his  conception,  aays 
the  Jestiit* 

The  wonders  related  of  this  man  by  the  infatuated 
Jesuits  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Viramamouni  wished  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  nabol>.  Persian  was  necessary  : — be 
mastered  the  language  in  tliroo  montlis,  and  Turkmh  into 
the  bargain  I  Most  satisfactory  was  the  interview.  The 
nabob  was  charmed  with  his  genius ;  gave  him  a  new 
name,  and  hia  own  grandfather's  palanquin.  Nay  more, 
Uke  the  patron  of  ITiemiistocles  of  old,  he  assigned  Vira- 
mamouni foHT  prminces  for  his  maintenance,  with  a 
revenue  of  twelve  hundred  ruj>ecs  f^  annum^  and 
appointed  him  his  dewAn,  or  prime-minister.  Then 
might  he  be  seen  with  '*  an  escort  of  thirty  boi^semen 
on  every  occasion,  with  twelve  standard-beai*erSj  and 
four  attendants^  with  silver  staves.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  magnificent  wlute  horse,  or  a  black  one*  richly  capari- 
soned^ Behind  him  went  a  trurapeter  on  horseback  ;  a 
camel  kden  with  enormous  cymbalsj  another  camel 
mrryuig  a  huge  drum,  which  resounded  afar; — on 
another  were  ornaments  necessary  to  celebrate  tlie 
mass ;  and  three  other  camels  carried  Ws  baggage  and 
his  tents/'*  Mnss,  indeed  !  Is  it  possible  to  make  us 
beheve  that  this  man,  who  so  thorouglJy  conformed  to 
the  manners,  thoughts^  sentiments,  expression  of  the 
pagaE  priests  or  sages,  would  dare  to  exhibit  the  con- 
temptible paraphernalia  of  the  Feringees,  hoisting  them 
on  a  camel  1  Is  it  reasonable  to  ex|)ect  ns  to  beheve 
anything  of  the  sort  1 


1  Ckboum,  %L  172. 


3  Ih.  mtanUa,  )7a. 
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The  pandaroms,  or  penitents,  of  the  country  came  to 
confound  this  new  wonder  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
battle  of  enigmas.  One  of  them  held  up  two  fingers. 
Viramamouni  at  once  gave  the  numerous  significations  of 
the  symbol,  to  their  utter  confusion,  which  he  enhanced 
by  holding  up  one  finger — for  which  they  found  no  sig- 
nification, because  he  telegraphed  thereby  "one  only 
God,  creator  of  all  things,"  &c.  Nine  other  pandaroms, 
wearing  long  hair,  great  sages  in  their  way,  challenged 
him  to  a  disputation.  Like  the  conditions  betwera 
Ignatius  and  the  doctor  of  old,  the  vanquished  was  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror.  Viramamouni  took 
them  in  hand  :  the  contest  lasted  a  month  :  they  were 
beaten.  Six  were  tinged  with  the  sacred  waters,  and 
three  of  them  were  deprived  of  their  protracted  locks — 
for  all  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  last  went  into 
exile,  but  their  locks,  five  or  six  feet  long,  were  hung  up 
in  the  vestibule  of  Yiramamouni's  temple  at  Tirouca- 
valour.^  Beschi,  alicLS  Viramamouni,  as  above,  died  in 
1742,  and  became,  according  to  the  modem  Jesuit 
Cahours,  "  a  new  ornament  of  heaven."^ 

To  keep  up  the  astounding  imposture,  a  Jesuit  wrote 
Beschi's  biography  in  Tamvly  which  was  translated  by 
the  Jesuit  De  Banquet,  who  died  in  1843.^  Nor  was 
that  all  by  an  immensity.  The  Brahmins  have  four  sacred 
books,  called  Vedas,  which  are  supposed  by  them  to  have 
been  revealed  by  God.  The  Jesuits  of  Madura  forged  a 
fifth  veda,  and  pretended  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  chief 
Brahmin  of  the  pagoda  of  Cheringham,  by  the  God  of 
the  other  four.  So  artfiilly  did  they  imitate  the  style  of 
the  genuine  vedas,  that  their  forgery  imposed  even  on 
some  Brahmins,  and  for  many  years  it  was  received  as 

»  CAhoon,  it  174,  rt  Kq.  »  lb.  ii.  175.  '  lb.  uW  tuproy  169. 
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authentic,  Voltaire  was  induced  to  publish  a  French 
translation  of  the  imposture^  under  the  name  of  VEzour- 
Vedam,  oh  Ancien  Cotmnenimre  de  Vedam}  In  one  of 
Voltaire's  dialogues,  a  mandarin  says  to  a  Jesuit — **  You 
seem  to  make  so  much  of  impostm'e,  that  perhaps  I 
would  excuse  it  in  you,  if  it  could  be  eventually  use&l 
to  mankind  : — but  I  firmly  belieye  that  there  is  no  case 
in  which  falsehood  can  be  of  service  to  truth;**  ^ 

It  was  something  glorious  in  itself  to  play  the  honour- 
able Saniaasi — to  rise  above  those  who  deemed  them- 
selves the  wisest  in  the  land.  It  was  a  deUghtful  thing 
to  see  the  increasing  resultjs  of  the  wonderftil  scheme — 
nothing  less  than  a  fww  religion  to  the  world,  beautifully 
but  unintelligibly  concocted  out  of  the  strange  doings  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  and  Roman  mysteries,  or 
Bible-allegorieSj  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  admit  them,  by 
dint  of  stirring,  calcining,  sublimating,  until  went  forth 
the  new  Higuim^o  dtlnfierno^  or  compound  CathoUcon, 

1  The  Rev.  Junee  Hough,  in  Km  defence  <if  tJi^  Proteetazit  miMnoni  i^uitst 
0r.  WL»en]jui*B  very  indellcftte  pulptt-duitfibo  ftgiunst  tbo  tune^thua  I'em&rkjon 
tbli  forgery  \  **  The  imFOBtnrt*  was  dtttnited,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  ELliA,  ft  gBDtletnan  of  tlie  ctril  service  at  Madraa  .  .  .  ,  Few  Eim>pftaii  gen- 
tlenieo  Have  heen  better  acquainted  with  the  jvcience  and  cuslomji}  the  law^  aii4 
tlieoJofy  of  the  HitidooR,  than  Mr.  EQlb  ;  aod,  after  a  ciireftil  c«)mpamon  of  thia 
Smm-¥€fiam  with  the  Hmdoo  Vedaa,  he  pronounced  it  a  *  Hienuy  foi^ry,  or 
mther  an  the  object  of  the  author  or  authofn  waa  not  literary  diatinctioiif  ef 
reUgtoos  [tupoaitiefi  without  paralleL"^  Mj".  Ellie^B  Diaaertatioo  ia  publitihed  in 
the  Aftiatic  Reaearehca,  yoL  xiv.  Father  Caltuettc  leta  out  the  foUowiiig  piec« 
of  religioiu  roguery*  "  Since  there  hare  been  iniaaioixariet  in  Tndi%  tl  w» 
never  though!  poraible  to  get  at  that  book  [the  VedamJ  so  much  respected  by  the 
Indlani.  In  e^eet  we  would  never  have  suceeededj  if  we  had  not  hod  Christian 
BrahminB  eouc«a]ed  aiiioiig  theni.  For  bow  would  tbey  have  eommunieated  it 
to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  enemiea  of  their  worship^  since^  with  the 
eiteeption  of  their  own  easte,  they  do  not  import  it  even  to  India  ! "  The  tame 
Jeiiiit  as9e]-t«  the  general  inabihiy  of  the  Brahmini  to  read  the  Vadam — a  iael 
which  nin»t  tiav^e  «mbold«cied  the  Jemita  to  foxfe  a  new  ona-^See  Zattr.  £d^*  { 
Mitt,  dt  VImk  {PmOJu  Litt.)  iL  611,  63  L     See  alao  Maekay,  ii^i  mt^i^  p.  4A. 

'  Vnit  Dial,  xii.  (/»  Mandanm  «|  «m  JUuitt^ 
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It  was  still  the  rage  of  conquest,  still  the  rage  of 
domination  ; — only  the  means  were  altered,  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  less  disastrous  to  humanity,  be- 
cause all  the  eyil  was  on  the  side,  or,  rather,  the  head, 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  scheme  would  necessarily 
betray  and  defeat  itself  after  a  few  years  of  unenviabk 
triumphs. 

And  they  turned  Pariahs  as  well : — ^whilst  the  Jesuil- 
iSaniassis  rigidly  conformed  to  the  Brahminic  law  of 
exclusion,  and  would  hold  no  communication  with  the 
caste,  or  rather  out-caste,  of  the  Pariahs,  the  Jesuits 
Emmanuel  Lopez,  Acosta,  and  many  others,  shrank  and 
sank  to  the  revolting  degradation,  and  became— so  as  to 
complete  the  universal  scheme — Jesuit-Pariahs.  "  What 
a  comical  sight  it  was,''  says  a  traveller,  '^  to  see  two 
brothers,  members  of  the  same  Order,  two  friends,  and 
yet,  wherever  they  happened  to  meet,  unable  to  eat 
together,  nor  lodge  in  the  same  house,  not  even  to 
speak  to  each  other  1  One  was  arrayed  in  splendid 
costume  like  a  great  lord ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  costly 
steed,  or  was  pompously  borne  in  a  palanquin  ;  whilst 
the  other  was  a  half-naked  vagrant,  covered  with  rags, 
on  foot,  and  surrounded  with  beggars,  whose  accoutre- 
ment was  still  more  wretched  than  his  own.  The 
missioner  of  the  nobles  stalked  with  head  erect,  and 
deigned  to  salute  nobody.  The  poor  gourou  of  the 
Pariahs  from  a  distance  saluted  his  approaching  brother, 
laid  himself  prostrate  as  he  passed,  and  placed  his  hand 
on  his  mouth,  in  order  that  his  breath  might  not  infect 
the  doctor  of  the  nobles.  The  latter  eat  only  rice  pre- 
pared by  Brahmins ;  and  the  former  fed  on  some  cast- 
away piece  of  putrid  flesh — the  fare  of  his  companions."* 

'  Peprin,  Voyage  dana  Tlndostaii,  ii  106,  107. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Madura* — "  in  mj 
opinion,  the  finest  mission  in  the  world,'^  writes  Father 
Martin,  in  a  Curious  and  Edifying  Letter,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1699,  In  a  single  year  Father  Bouchet  baptised 
2000  pagans  ;  and  in  a  single  day  he  adniimstered  the 
rite  to  300,  **  BO  tJiat  his  arm  feU  powerless  with  fatigue/' 
"Moreorer/*  said  Bouchet,  ^Hhese  are  not  Christians 
Uke  those  in  other  parts  of  India*  We  don't  baptise 
them  without  great  probation,  and  three  or  four  months' 
instructioiL  And  when  they  are  once  Christians,  they 
liye  Hke  angels,  and  the  church  of  Madura  seems  a  true 
image  of  the  primitive  church."  Bouchet  protested 
that  he  sometimes  heard  the  confessions  of  many  entire 
villages,  without  finding  a  single  person  guilty  of  one 
mortal  sin.  "  Don't  fancy/'  said  he,  "  that  it  is  igno- 
rance or  shame  which  hinders  them  from  opening  their 
conscience  at  the  sacred  tribunal :  they  approach  it  aa 
well  instructed  as  monks  or  Jesuits  {reli^ietu),  and  with 
the  candour  and  simplicity  of  a  novice/'  What  was 
the  number  of  souls  on  his  hands  or  liis  head  ?  Trente 
mille — 3  0,000  P  Only  eight  days  together  could  he 
remain  in  any  one  place  ;  but  ten  or  twelve  native 
catechists  went  before  these  missionary  Saniassis,  to 
prepare  the  way  at  their  approach;  and  thus  their 
labours  were  lightened  ere  they  administered  the 
"Christian"  rites,  with  knotted  staflf  in  hand,  and 
besmeared  with  the  piuifying  cow's  dung^ — these 
"  Brahmins  from  the  north/'  Wonderful  are  the  tales 
recorded  of  this  cmious  and  edifpng  mission.  It  was 
not  only  filled  with  angels,  but  devils  in  abundance. 
"Some  find  themselves  transported  in  an  instant  of 
time  fi-om  one  place  to  another — from  their  own  village, 
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for  instance,  to  some  distant  forest  or  unknown  path- 
way. Others  lie  down  at  night  in  perfect  healtli,  and 
awake  next  morning  with  their  bodies  all  bruised  with 
blows  which  they  have  received  [from  the  devils],  and 
which  have  forced  them  to  utter  fearful  cries  during  the 
night.  The  devil  frequently  appears  to  the  catechumens 
under  a  hideous  form,  and  reproaches  them,  in  tiie 
most  cutting  terms,  for  abandoning  the  gods  adored  in 
the  country.  I  have  baptised  a  Hindoo,'*  says  Bouchet, 
''  who  was  carried  all  at  once  fit>m  the  path  which  led 
to  the  church  to  another,  where  he  saw  the  devil  hold^ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  scourge,  or  cow-hide  (ner/*  de  bceuf)^ 
with  which  he  threatened  to  beat  him  if  he  did  not 
give  up  his  resolution  to  meet  me  there.'' ^ 

''  A  short  time  ago,"  says  Jesuit  Le  Gac,  writing  to 
the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  "a  heathen,  who  has 
Christian  relatives,  and  who  is  only  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  marriage  to  follow  their  example,  sitting 
one  evening  at  his  house-door,  in  the  moonlight,  saw  a 
man  in  appearance  like  one  of  their  false  gods,  who 
came  and  sat  beside  him.  He  held  in  one  hand  a 
trident,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bell,  with  an  empty 
gourd,  which  is  used  in  asking  alms.  The  spectre 
frowned  upon  him  with  a  threatening  glance ;  but  the 
proselyte,  who  had  heard  something  of  the  virtue  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  made  that  adorable  sign,  and  the 
spectre  disappeared."  * 

Amongst  their  numerous  discoveries  or  verifications, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  attestation  of  a 
popular  notion  which  the  learned  have  considered  ridi- 
culously apocryphal.  In  Cochin  China  the  Jesuits  went 
forth  in  pursuit  of  the  devil  on  one  occasion,  when 

>  Lett.  Edif.  xUL  65.  >  n)id.  xiii.  154. 
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roused  bv  the  alami  from  the  natives  that  the  devil  had 
appeared.  ''Recommending  oursalres  to  God,  arming 
ourselves  with  ci'osses,  Affnm  Deis,  and  relics,  two  of 
us  advanced  to  the  spot  where  the  devil  was  ;  and  we 
got  so  near,  that  we  had  oniy  to  turn  a  corner^  and 
would  hare  fallen  in  with  him,  when  he  vanished  in  a 
twinkUng,  leaving,  well  imprinted  on  the  pavement, 
three  traces,  or  footmarks,  which  /  saw;  they  were 
more  dian  two  palms  in  length,  vrith  the  impression  of 
ike  daw$  and  spurs  of  n  cnch  Some  ascribed  this  flight 
of  the  devil  to  the  virtue  of  the  holj  cross  and  the  relics 
wliich  we  had  about  us." ' 

And  like  Father  Cotton  with  the  French  ilenl  in  the 
nun.  Father  Bernard  de  Sa  had  an  edifying  and  curious 
dialogue  with  a  Elindoo  devil  in  Madura,  "  The  hea- 
thens brought  to  liim  a  Hindoo  cruelly  tormented  by 
the  devil  The  father  interrogated  him  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  idolaters,  and  his  answers  very 
much  surprised  the  spectators*  He  first  asked  him, 
where  were  the  gods,  whom  the  Hindoos  adored  %  The 
answer  was,  they  were  in  hell,  wliero  tliey  suffered 
horrible  torments."  [*SVocA\^  and  stmws  and  mere  meniai 
imaginings  **  suffering  horrible  torments  in  hell  " !  See 
how  inconsiderate  were  these  cimm'ng  Jesuits  after  all  1] 
"  And  what  becomes  of  those,  pursued  the  father,  who 
adore  these  false  divinities  1     They  go  to  hell,  was  tlie 


^  HeUeione  delk  naoTft  muiioiie,  &e.  al  Regno  delb  CodncinB.  SenlU  did 
Pftdns  C.  B<»m  deUa  mede«ami  CompagQiA,  1631,  pp.  2\b^€tuq.  '*  B»CDmuitlAtod 
Aoi  priaift  I  Bto,  ammtl  dl  Ood^  Apms  Dn,  «  rdiqiue,  mdaiamo  due  Padrt  k 
<|ticl  toogo  doTe  eim  il  Demonio,  ed  UYiy&mmo  t&nio  vidiii,  die  aoIq  mmncmT* 
t'oltftre  tuu  eantan&tfr  |i#r  imbAttrrci  in  lai,  quando  In  un  trmtto  dhfurve  kaci* 
Midtf  benA  impi^esie  tid  pATlirtccLto  tn?  dmic,  b  ped&te,  le  qii»l]  io  viddi,  luiigb« 
pm  4i  dti«  pAism,  eon  U  BAgru  MV  uiighif?^  c  sprom  del  gnlk.  Attribuirono 
akunl  qaaMm  f^^^  del  D«inomo  *Ib  ^tti  dclk  Mtitft  Cro«e» «  reliqnie,  cii« 
wm  mm  nd  poftAvmoici/' 
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answer,  there  to  bum  with  the  &iae  gods  whom  they 
haye  adored.  Lastly,  the  &ther  demanded  of  him. 
Which  was  the  tme  religion  1  and  the  deyil  answered 
from  the  mouth  of  the  possessed,  that  there  was  none 
true  except  that  which  was  taught  by  the  missionary, 
and  that  it  alone  led  to  heayen.^'^ 

Woe  to  the  heretic  that  might  chance  to  be  present 
during  those  formidable  exorcisms  1  Father  Calmette 
tells  of  a  Lutheran  conyert  and  his  wife,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Tanjore,  when  a  heathen  exorcism  was  per- 
forming ;  and  while  they  were  incautiously  looking  on, 
the  deyil,  yacating  the  person  possessed,  entered  into 
the  female  heretic.  The  exorcist,  being  much  surprised, 
asked  the  deyil  the  meaning  of  this :  ^^  The  reason  is,** 
answered  he,  "  that  she  is  my  property,  just  as  much  as 
the  other.''  The  terrified  husband  brought  his  wife  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Elacourichi,  and  there^ 
haying  asked  pardon  of  God,  he  took  a  little  earth, 
which  he  first  moistened  with  his  tears,  and  putting  it 
on  his  wife's  head  with  liyely  faith,  she  was  instantly 
dispossessed.  This  &ct^  adds  Father  Calmette,  is  public 
and  unquestionable — c^est  un  fait  public  et  cofistant!^ 
In  effect,  the  missioners  used  to  say  that  ''  the  detnl  is 
the  best  catechist  in  the  mission  "/  ^ 

The  same  yeracious  Chronicle,  so  curious  and  edifying, 
aflSrms  a  most  desirable  charity  in  wiid  beasts^  as  well 
as  evangelism  in  devils.  In  a  letter  to  an  Ursuline  mm 
at  Toulouse,  Father  Saignes  says  :  '*  My  church  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  from  which 

»  Lett  Edif.  xiii.  67.  a  Le^.  Edif.  xiii  360. 

»  Lett.  Edif.  xiiL  64.  «  CeBt  warn  ce  qui  fait  dire  mix  mianonn&irw  que  le 
d^nMm  eet  le  meilleur  cat^chiste  de  la  mierion,  paroequ'il  force  pour  ainsi  dire 
plusieon  idolatres  de  se  oonvertir,  faro^  lui-indme  par  la  toote-puissanoe  de  oeliii 
k  qui  tout  est  Boumis.'* 
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the  tigers  formerly  came  down  iii  great  numbers,  and 
devoured  many  men  and  cattle.  But  since  we  have 
built  a  diurch  there  to  the  true  God,  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  8C0U  ;  and  this  is  a  remark,  which  has  been  made 
by  the  infidels  themselves/*  ^  *'  We  were  travelling/'  says 
Father  Trcniblayj  "  about  ten  o'clock  at  nighty  and  were 
occupietl,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  mission,  in 
telling  our  beads,  when  a  large  tiger  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadj  so  near  me,  that  I  could  have 
touched  him  with  my  staff.  The  four  Christiana,  who 
accompanied  me,  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  danger^ 
cried  out,  Sancia  Maria  /  Forthwith  the  terrible  animal 
moved  a  httle  out  of  our  path,  and  showed,  so  to  speak^ 
by  his  posture,  and  by  the  grinding  of  his  teeth,  how 
sorry  he  was  to  let  such  a  fine  prey  escape/'^  And 
Father  Martin  makes  the  tigers  as  unfair  and  partial  a^ 
the  Inquisitian.  "  It  has  been  commonly  observed/' 
says  lie,  "that  when  heathens  and  Christians  happen 
to  be  in  company  together,  the  tigers  devour  the  former 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  faithful,^ — these  last 
finding  armour  of  proof  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
in  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  and  Mary ;  which,  the 
heathens  observing  with  admiration,  they  also  have 
begtm  to  make  use  of  the  same  a^^ns  to  avoid  the  fiiry 
of  tlie  tigei^s,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from  danger/'* 
This  is,  indeed,  wonderfa]  invention  touching  the 
powers  of  the  holy  cross ;  but  the  mission  miracles,  as 
usual,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the 
Jesuits  believed  they  could  stretch  devotional  credulity. 
I  fear  I  have  already  almost  utterly  exhausted  the 
reader  8  patience  by  the  details  on  J^uit  prodigies ; 
but  a  few  more  must  be  given  to  complete  the  subject. 


^  Lett.  Edil  xIt.  13. 
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Where,  in  fact,  should  we  look  for  miracles,  if  not  in 
this  wonder-land  of  Madura  ?  A  bare  enumeration  of 
them  would  fill  many  pages.  At  Cotate,  or  Kotar,  in 
the  south,  near  Cape  Comorin,  there  was  a  church  built 
over  the  spot  where  Xavier  is  said  to  have  been  mira- 
culously preserved  from  flames.  In  it  the  Christiaos 
had  erected  a  large  cross,  which  speedily  became  &mous 
even  among  the  "  idolaters,  by  a  very  great  number 
of  miracles.''  Formerly,  water  was  burnt  instead  of 
oil,  in  the  lamps  suspended  before  the  image  of  the 
saint.  This  was  only  an  imitation ;  for  Eusebius,  the 
antique  historian,  tells  of  a  similar  pious  fabrication, 
ascribed  to  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  changed 
water  into  the  "fatness  of  oil."  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  in  the  Jesuits :  —  all  that  ever  was 
vile,  ridiculous,  absurd,  mendacious,  they  shamelessly 
imitated,  and  forced  down  the  throats  of  their  mii^r- 
able,  pitiable  devotees  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  and 
America.  Xavier  continued  to  work  miracles  in  the 
church  of  Cotate  every  day^  and  in  the  South  he 
perfoi-med  so  many  prodigies  for  the  idolaters,  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  their  worshipping  him 
as  a  god.  "  They  look  upon  him,"  says  Jesuit  Martin, 
"as  the  greatest  man  who  has  appeared  in  these 
last  times:" — and  well  they  might,  with  such  eternal 
rogueries  with  which  the  Jesuits  sought  to  exalt  them- 
selves in  the  name  of  the  simple  enthusiast.  "  They 
call  him  Peria  Padriar  —  that  is,  the  great  Padre 
• — and  there  are  even  grounds  to  fear  that  they  may 
rank  him  among  their  false  divinities,  notwithstanding 
the  care  we  take  in  informing  them  of  the  kind  of 
worship  which  is  really  his  due.     Nevertheless,  they 
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remain  at  ease  in  their  errors ;  and  when  we  press 
them,  they  content  therasekes  with  answering  coldly, 
that  they  cannot  abandon  their  own  religion,  to  embrace 
that  of  a  caste  so  base  and  despicable  as  that  of  the 
Feringees/'*  Unquestionably,  they  had  good  grounds 
for  their  opinion. 

But  the  Jesuits  made  it  appear  that  Xavier  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  abont  conversions,  provided  they 
received  pecuniary  contributions  to  his  churchy— for  he 
did  not  work  miracles  gratis,  any  more  than  his  brethren 
tauglit  on  the  same  terras :  in  fact,  the  Jesuits  made 
the  mission,  as  every  thing  else  they  took  in  hand, 
a  source  of  emolument — a  bank  of  gold  Ad  majorem 
Dei  ijioriam :  —  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on 
most  occasionSj  they  worked  harder  for  their  pay  than 
any  others  embarked  in  similar  "religious'*  avocationSj 
either  before  their  time  or  since*  An  idolater  had  a 
favourite  child,  who,  from  some  disease  of  the  eyes, 
was  throatened  with  bhndness.  The  miserable  parent 
had  recourse  to  the  saint,  and  vowed  to  present  eight 
fananis  to  his  church  at  Cotate,  if  the  cure  of  his  son 
was  effected.  The  child  was  cured  accordingly ;  and 
the  father  brought  him  to  the  church  and  presented 
him  to  the  saint ;  but  instead  of  giving  eight  fanams, 
as  he  had  promised,  he  offered  only  five.  The  saint, 
however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  cheated  r  for  before 
the  heathen  had  well  got  to  the  church  door,  he  found 
his  son*s  eyes  much  worse  than  they  were  at  first, 
Stmck  with  terror,  the  father  hastened  back,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar,  publicly  avowed  his  fault,  paid 
up  the  three  fanams,  and  rubbed  some  oil  from  one  of  the 
lampSi  on  his  cliild's  eyes.     On  leaving  the  church,  he 
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found  once  more  that  his  son  was  perfectlj  cured  !^ 
There  are  two  or  three  exceptional  and  remarkaUe 
points  in  this  miracle — one  of  them  pointing  to  the 
systematic  roguery  of  the  Jesuits,  in  making  their  skill 
in  medicine  the  means  of  ''practising^  on  the  poor 
pagans  in  more  ways  than  one  :  but  I  will  leave  the 
matter  to  the  reader,  and  pass  on  to  another  carious 
method  for  raising  funds. 

Xavier  was  a  patron  of  lotteries.  It  is  curious  to  find 
this  contriyance  amongst  the  early  Jesuit-pagans  of  the 
Edifying  Letters.  A  number  of  Hindoos,  from  500  to 
1,000,  associated  for  this  purpose : — each  put  a  &nam 
eyery  month  into  a  common  purse,  until  a  considerable 
sum  was  collected :  then  each  wrote  his  name  on  a 
separate  atip,  and  put  it  into  a  common  receptacle. 
The  vessel  was  well  shaken,  and  a  little  child,  putting 
his  haad  into  it,  drew  out  a  name*  The  person 
whose  name  was  first  drawn  forth,  was  the  suceessfiil 
candidate,  and  received  the  whole  sum.  "  By  this 
means,"  says  Jesuit  Martin,  "  which  is  very  innocent, 
persons  who  had  been  very  poor,  became  suddenly  well 
off,  and  remained  comfortable  ever  after."  Now  it 
seems  that  a  covetous  heathen  had  embarked  in  two  of 
these  lotteries,  and  being  anxious  for  success  in  both, 
bethought  himself  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Peria 
Padriary  or  miracle-machine  of  the  Jesuits.  He  went 
to  Cotate,  and  in  the  church  promised  the  saint  five 
&nams,  provided  he  favoured  him  in  the  drawing  of  the 
first  lottery.     He  loudly  proclaimed  what  he  had  done  ; 


^  Lett  Edif.  z.  86.  We  are,  howerer,  expressly  toM  that  this  core  effected 
hy  the  Jesuit-surgeoD,  made  no  further  impression  on  the  pagans :  ^  neither 
the  father  nor  any  one  of  that  prodigious  multitude  of  pagans,  who  could  not 
deny  a  fact  so  striking  and  public,  ever  thought  of  becoming  a  Christian." — J  bid. 
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they  laughed  at  his  bargain  with  the  saint ;  but  their 
surpriso  was  great  when  they  saw  \m  name  come  forth 
with  the  prize.  Thereupon  he  paid  the  five  fauams  to 
the  Jesuits  ;  and  again  offered,  if  he  were  successful  in 
the  second  lottery,  to  pay  the  saint  double  the  former 
perquisite.  And  now  he  boldly  displayed  his  confidence 
of  success,  and  took  bets  to  a  large  amount — yea,  *'  he 
employed  in  these  bets  all  the  first  sum  ho  had  gained." 
He  won  the  prize,  and  paid  even  more  than  the  ten 
fananis  he  had  promised.*  What  a  strange  fact  for  the 
Jesuits  to  put  forth — and  what  a  despicable  opinion 
must  be  entertained  of  those  who  were  edified  by  such 
occurrences.  Thereupon  the  fathers  urged  the  heathen 
to  turn  Christian.  *'  No  answer,  nor  conversion!"  says 
Jesuit  Martin.  The  pagans  would  not  condescend  to 
receive  the  faith  from  the  lips  of  the  abominated 
Peringees  : — for  this  is  the  famous  letter  in  which 
Father  Martin  makes  every  effort  to  prove,  that  the 
Brahrainic  scheme  of  the  Company  was  indispensable — 
since  even  her  miracles  had  failed  to  make  conveiis. 

There  was  danger  lest  Xavier  should  be  numlwred 
among  the  Hindoo  deities, — as  Father  Martin  declares, 
immediately  adding  a  fact,  which  occurred  *'  almost  at 
the  same  time/'  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  women 
attached  to  the  heathen  temples.  They  are  called  the 
siams  of  the  god.  What  these  are,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  kept*  need  not  be  stated : — ^nor  is  it 
HiceBsary  to  remark  that  a  Christian  church  should  not 
have  exhibited  the  same  custom,  though  the  worst 
features  of  the  abomination  may  have  been  absent. 
Yet  Xavier  had  his  female  slaves,  and  they  were  sold 
by  public  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission-treasury 
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—the  proceeds  being  "ordinarily  employed  in  main- 
taining orphans  or  feeding  poor  pilgrims  who  yisited  the 
shrine  of  the  saint."  Much  aa  this  fsuct  may  seem  to  be 
a  "  calumny,"  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  Curious  and 
Edifying  Letters : — 

"  They  bring  their  children  to  the  church  at  a  certain 
age,  and  there  pubUcly  declare  them  to  he  the  slaves  of 
the  sainty  by  whose  intercession  they  have  received  life, 
or  have  been  preserved  from  death.  After  which  the 
people  assemble  ;  the  child  is  put  up  for  sale  as  a  slave, 
and  the  parents  receive  her  back,  by  paying  to  the 
church,  the  price  oflFered  by  the  highest  bidder/*  *  An 
instance  is  then  given  of  '^  a  Christian  woman  who, 
having  had  a  daughter  in  the  very  year  when  she  made 
her  vow,  reared  her  up  with  great  care  for  three  years, 
in  order  that  the  price  which  might  be  oflFered  for  her 
should  be  more  considerable,  and  that  thus  her  oflTering 
should  be  greater.  And  then  she  came  and  presented 
her  to  the  church,  according  to  custom."^  What  hap- 
pens when  the  parents  are  not  able  to  raise  the  money, 
is  shrouded  in  judicious  darkness. 

Strange  that  these  facts  could  edify  the  Christians  of 
Europe.  Still  they  were  boldly  put  forth — the  pagan- 
christianism  of  the  Jesuits  was  boastfully  exhibited. 
"  The  missionaries,"  says  Father  Tachard,  "  had  re- 
solved to  assume  the  dress  and  the  manner  of  living  of 


*  Lett.  Edif.  x.  89.  **  On  les  am^De  ^  T^glise  h  un  certain  age  et  on  les 
declare  publiquement  pour  esdaves  du  saint,  par  rintercession  de  qui  ils  ont 
re9U  la  vie  ou  ils  ont  6i6  pre'serves  de  la  mort ;  apres  qnoi  le  peuple  s'assemble, 
I'enfant  est  mis  k  I'ench^re  oomme  un  esclave,  et  les  parens  le  retirent  en  payant 
k  l*Eglise  le  prix  qu*en  a  offert  le  plus  haut  ench^risseur.'* 

'  Lett  Edif.  x.  89.  **  La  femme  Clir^tienne  dont  je  parle,  ayant  eu  une  fille 
I'annto  m^me  qu'elle  fit  son  yqdu,  elle  I'el^va  avec  un  grand  soin  pendant  trois 
a  ns,  afinque  le  prix  qu*on  offk'erait  fAt  plus  considerable  et  qu'ainsi  son  afirande 
f&t  plus  forte.     Elle  yint  ensuite  selon  la  ooutumc,  la  presenter  a  IVglise.*' 
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Braiimmieal  Sanimms^  that  is,  of  religious  penitents* 
This  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  and  nothing  less 
than  apostolic  zeal  and  love  could  Imve  enabled  them 
to  sustain  its  hardships  and  austerities.  For,  besides 
abstinence  from  every  thing  that  has  life,  flesh,  fish,  and 
eggs,  the  Saniassis  have  other  observances  extremely 
painiul.  They  must  bathe  every  morning  in  a  public 
tank,  in  all  weathers,  and  do  the  same  before  every  meal, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  a  day  .  ,  ,  ,  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  other  rules  m  irksome  as  the  former,  wkich 
a  missionary  Sauiassi  must  keep  inviolably,  if  he  wishes 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  his  labours  for  the  salvation 
of  the  poor  Indians/'*  The  eighteen  different  modes  of 
doing  penance,  which^  as  a  Samassij  the  missionary 
would  have  to  perform,  are  doubtless  here  alluded  to  : — 
1  have  detailed  many,  in  my  fii^t  volume,  when  treating 
of  Ignatius  at  Manreza.  Father  Da  Bourges  writes  to 
the  Countess  de  Sonde  in  1713,  inclosing  a  portiait  of 
a  Missionary  Saniassi,  with  his  orange  dress,  his  knotted 
stafl^  liis  copper  vessel^  long  beard,  and  sandals,  very  edify- 
ing, and  very  nicely  engraved  in  tlie  Leitres  Edijimites  et 
Curiemes :  *'  You  see/'  he  says,  *'  you  see  at  once,  what 
kind  of  dreas  the  missionaries  wear :  it  is  of  common 
cotton  cloth,  neither  red,  nor  yeUow,  but  of  a  colour 
betwixt  both.  The  vessel  which  they  carry  in  their 
hand  is  of  copi>er :  and  as  water  is  not  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  as,  even  when  found,  it  cannot  always 
be  drunk,  they  are  obliged  to  have  some  always  with 
em,  to  refreah  themselves  under  this  burning  sky  ! 
i^alioe  will  appear  strange  to  you  ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
sandal  not  unlike  those  used  in  France  by  some 
of  the  Franciscans  :  it  is  true  these  are  attached  to  the 
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foot  with  latchets,  while  the  Indian  sandals  have  no 
other  hold  than  a  wooden  knob,  between  the  great  toe 
and  the  one  next  it^^ 

Thns  equipped,  boldly  they  went  forth,  doubtless 
exhibiting  the  frightful  though  ridiculous  penances  and 
postures  of  the  Saniassi,  whom  they  were  compiled  to 
copy  with  the  utmost  fidelity — for  "our  whole  attentira 
is  given,'*  writes  Father  De  Bourges,  "  to  the  concealing 
from  the  people  that  we  are  what  they  call  Feringees, — 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  this  on  their  part,  would 
oppose  an  insurmountable  obstade  to  tibe  propagation 
of  the  frtith.**^  ''  The  missionaries  are  not  known  to 
be  Europeans,*'  says  Father  Martin;  "if  they  were 
befieved  to  be  so,  they  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
country ;  for  they  could  gain  absolutely  no  fiaiit  what- 
ever. The  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  evangelical  labourers  fix)m  Europe :  I  mean 
impossible  to  those  who  pass  for  Europeans,  even  tiiou^ 
they  wrought  miracles."^  So  again,  writing  of  the  visit 
of  the  Jesuit-bishop  Lainez  to  Aur,  he  says  :  "  No  other 
bishop  until  now  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  because,  being  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  Madura,  he  would  be  sure  to  pass  for  a 
Feringee  or  European,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  would  have  been  the  absolute  ruin  of  Christianity ^  * 
A  famous  heathen  penitent  was  almost  persuaded  by 
some  missionaries  on  the  coast,  where  they  appeared  as 
Europeans,  to  embrace  "  the  Christian  religion  ; "  but 
the  idea  of  uniting  himself  to  the  despicable  Feringees 
gave  him  great  uneasiness.  "  Seeing  this,"  says  Jesuit 
Martin,  "  we  resolved  to  send  him  to  Madura,  to  be 
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baptised  by  one  of  the  missionaries  who  live  there  as 
Saniassh.  We  told  him,  therefore,  that  we  were  but 
the  gouroiis,  or  teachers,  of  the  low  castes  on  the  coast, 
and  that  it  was  proper  for  him,  as  he  was  a  person 
of  quality,  to  apply  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  castes^ 
who  were  inland/*  And  the  poor  man  beUeved  them, 
and  was  baptised  in  Madura,  "  This  simple  fellow  (ae 
6ou  hmnme)  who  had  conceived  a  friendship  for  iis, 
made  great  difficulty  to  undertake  the  proposal ;  but 
we  persuaded  him  that  it  was  for  his  advantage :  he 
beliemd  m,  went,  and  was  baptised  by  one  of  our  fathers 
in  Madura^  who  sent  him  back  to  convert  his  relatives,  for 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  great  zeal  and  affection/'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  system — infamous  it 
may  be  called — had  for  its  chief  object  the  conversion  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  that  Xa\1er  himself  does  not  escape 
without  a  sneer  at  the  low  caste  of  his  converts.  Consi- 
dered in  this  view^  nothing  could  be  more  signal  than  the 
&ilure  of  the  plot.  The  lordly  Brahmins  held  disdainfully 
aloofi  in  open  hostility  or  haughty  suspicion.  The  wily 
fathers  were  over-matched.  In  falsehood,  in  cunning,  hi 
fraud,  the  Brahmins  of  Madura  might  perhaps  be  inferior 
to  the  sons  of  Loyola  ;  but  in  austerities,  mortification, 
and  power  over  the  people,  they  were  more  than  their 
masterSp  Besides  they  fought  at  a  disadvantage  :  for 
the  Brahmins  heheved  that  they  had  truth  on  their  side, 
wliile  the  Jesuits  quailed  under  the  consciousness  of 
fijsehood.  A  whole  history  may  he  gathered  from  a 
letter  of  Father  Tachard,  the  superior  of  the  mission, 
in  1703. 

''  Father  de  la  Fontaine,"  he  writes,  "  has  hml  eMra- 
m^inary  good  fortune  since  tho  comraeucemcut  of  his 
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mission.  In  addition  to  more  than  a  hundred  adults 
from  other  distinguished  castes,  whom  he  has  baptised, 
he  counts  amongst  his  neophytes  nine  Brahmins ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  alone  has  in  eight  months  baptised  more 
adult  Brahmins  than  nearly  all  the  missionaries  of 
Madura  have  baptised  in  tm  years.  If  these  conyersioiis 
continue,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  he  may  be  called  the 
Apostle  of  the  Brahmins ;  and  should  God  give  grace  to 
a  great  number  of  these  learned  nobles,  so  that  they 
embrace  Christianity,  all  the  other  castes  will  be  easily 
converted."  * 

Father  de  la  Fontaine  died  fifteen  years  afterwards  ; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  brethren  has  yet  been 
called  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Brahmins.'' 

The  Roman  Saniassis  were  more  successful  in  imposing 
on  the  simple  country  people  of  the  lower  castes.  They 
gained  over  a  considerable  number  of  Sudras  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  their  converts  were  Pariahs — just  as  in  the 
times  of  Xavier,  and  subsequently.  Father  Mauduit 
unfolds,  as  follows,  the  economy  of  the  glorious  mission 
— curious,  if  not  very  edifying.  "  The  catechist  of  a 
low  caste,"  says  he,  "  can  never  be  employed  to  teach 
Hindoos  of  a  caste  more  elevated.  The  Brahmins  and 
the  Stidrasy  who  form  the  principal  and  most  numerous 
castes,  have  a  far  greater  contempt  for  the  Pariahs, 
who  are  beneath  them,  than  princes  in  Europe  can  feel 
for  the  scum  of  the  people.  They  would  be  dishonoured 
in  their  own  country,  and  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
their  caste,  if  they  ever  listened  to  the  instructions 
of  one  whom  they  look  upon  as  infamous.  We  must 
therefore  have  Pariah  catechists  for  the  Pariahs,  and 
Brahininical  catechists  for  the  Brahmins,  which  causes 
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us  a  great  deal  of  difficulty Some  time  ago  a 

catactiist  from  tlie  Madura  missiou  begged  me  to  go  to 
Poiilcour,  there  to  baptise  some  Pariah  catecJiumenSj 
and  to  confess  certain  neophytes  of  that  caste.  The 
fear  that  the  Brahmins  and  Sudra^  miglit  discover 
the  step  I  had  taken,  and  thence  look  upon  me  as  in- 
famous and  nnworthy  ever  after  of  holding  any  inter- 
course with  them,  hindered  me  from  poinq  (!)  The 
words  of  the  holy  Apostle  Paul,  which  I  had  read  that 
morning  at  ma^,  determined  me  to  take  this  resolution, 
— 'giring  no  offence  to  any  one,  that  your  ministry  be 
not  blamed/ — (2  Con  vi.  3.)  I  therefore  made  these 
poor  people  go  to  a  retired  place^  about  three  kagues 
thence,  where  I  mj^self  joined  them  during  the  niyhi^ 
mid  with  the  most  careful  precautiofis,  and  there  I  bap- 
tised nine/'* 

With  all  deference  to  Father  Manduit,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  apostoUc  injunction  is  very,  if  at 
all,  consonant  with  this  work  of  darkness  ;  nor  does 
the  gaod-Batured  father  tell  the  whole  story.  For,  as 
is  well  known,  the  poor  Pariahs  had  not  only  separate 
catechists  but  separate  churches  ;  and  if  they  presumed 
to  enter  the  church  of  a  higher  caJite,  they  were  driven 
out,  and  well  whipped*  Nay,  even  when  they  were 
dying,  the  Cliristian  Sammsis  refused  to  enter  their 
dwellings ;  and  the  expiring  wretch,  in  nature's  last 
agony,  was  dragged  from  his  eouch  into  the  open  air, 
or  to  a  distant  church,  that  the  Saniassi,  uncontami- 
nated  by  entrance  into  the  house,  might,  but  without 
contaetj  administer  the  last  rites  of  the  Church* 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  render  the  deception,  the 
imposture,   complete.      The  following   story  strangely 
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illustrates  the  position  of  tiiese  pious  impoetors.  Father 
Martin  is  the  chronider,  and  modest  Father  Bouchet  is 
the  worthy  hero.  Among  the  angels  of  Madura^  tho^ 
were  three  catechists,  who,  for  certain  reaaons,  were 
deprived  of  their  offices.  In  revenge,  they  determined 
to  ruin  the  missionaries  and  the  mission.  With  this 
''detestable''  purpose,  they  formed  three  heads  of 
accusation  against  the  fsithers.  The  first  was,  that 
they  were  Feringees,  or  Europeans;  that  they  had 
never  paid  tax  or  tribute  to  the  prince  of  the  country ; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  had  caused  a  monk  of  another 
Order  to  be  murdered,  on  account  of  which  the  ^pope 
refused  to  canonise  Father  John  de  Britta  But  the 
most  formidable  aspect  of  the  afiair  was,  that  these 
exasperated  catechists  offered  twenty  thousand  croums 
to  the  prince,  provided  he  would  exterminate  the 
Christians,  and  drive  away  Father  Bouchet,  against 
whom  they  were  especially  incensed.  On  the  very 
same  authority  of  Father  Martin,  we  are  informed  that 
the  yearly  salary  of  a  catechist  was  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  crowns;  and  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  guess 
whence  came  the  20,000  ;  but  veracious  Father  Martin 
is  not  the  man  to  spoil  a  good  story  for  a  few  thousands 
of  crowns,  more  or  less.  Now,  the  prince  regent  in 
question  was  the  most  perfectly  disinterested  and 
greatest  minister  who  ever  bore  rule  in  Madunu 
Nevertheless,  Father  Bouchet  did  not  think  it  judicious 
to  appear  before  this  disinterested  judge  empty-handed; 
but)  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  carried 
with  him  a  present,  and  this  present,  though  Father 
Bouchet  speaks  of  it  as  a  trifle  {peu  de  chose)^  was  by 
no  means  despicable.  It  consisted  of  a  terrestrial  globe, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  names  written  in  Tamul; 
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a  hollow  glass  sphere,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
silvered  inside  like  a  mirror ;  some  burning  and  multi- 
plying lenses  ;  scTeral  Chinese  curioeitiea,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  the  Coromandel  coast ;  jet 
bracelets,  sot  in  silver ;  a  cock,  formed  of  shell-work* 
and  fabricated  with  great  skill  and  beauty ;  and  a 
number  of  common  mirrors  and  other  like  curiosities, 
which  he  got  by  gift  or  purchase.* 

After  the  same  fasltion,  the  father  thought  it  prudent  to 
win  over  several  of  the  grandees  of  the  court, — **  for  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  honour  of  religion  and 
the  good  of  the  church  of  Maduia,  that  the  doctor-^  of  the 
holy  law  should  bo  received  with  some  consideration,  on 
the  fii^t  occasion  of  their  appearance  at  court ;  in  order 
to  authorise  thereby  their  ministry  in  the  eyes  of  a 
pooplo  who,  more  than  all  others,  blindly  follow  the  will 
and  inclinations  of  their  sovereigns/'  Having  taken 
"these  wise  and  nocessary  precautions/'  he  demanded 
an  audience,  and  was  received  with  distinguished  honour, 
as  a  Brahmin*  '*  This  step  was  so  bold/'  says  Father 
Martin,  "  that  no  missionary  had  dared  to  perform  it 
before  then,  fearing  lest  the  colour  of  his  face  should 
betray  him,  and  cause  him  to  be  recognised  for  an 


>  Falher  Bouchct  dooa  not  explftin  the  precrine  i^bje^t  of  llieat  pmrd^ta^  which 
I  itiwigely  out  of  place  in  the  hut  of  ft  Saninssj  and  Jesuit  who  hftd  vowed 
N«i%eit,  qtmking  of  a  ppo|H-i»etl  int<?rriew  between  the  J^iiuit-hmbop 
nd  tbe  Eq|^Wi  governor  of  &lAdr&»,  pwct  a  fact  which  tiirowv  maa» 
light  on  thp  nmtter.  The  bishop^  proposing  to  visit  Mpdraa,  where  the  Jesuit! 
wcfe  ftcTPT  re»y  popttkr,  wished  to  know  how  the  goremor  would  rvceive  him  : 
ttfonivlndi^  lh«  governor  wrot«  (o  him  mther  blnntl^^Huil  he  wtaM  h*  nmi»%A 
ii  m  capiiai  metck^ni,  which  he  certainly  W9B,—Mimi>*f%t  MiMeriqmif  i  3fiS. 
M.  MAHln«  the  GoTemor  of  Pondlcheiry,  waerti  thit  the  Jesaile  curned  tm  ma, 
immtmB  rommerde ;  ^ftl  from  Pother  l^iduird  aloae  wis  due  to  the  Frem^ 
CompWDj^  on  iccow]!,  moro  tbau  5(Hl,at>0  Hvres  ;  uad  that  the  Company *»  veaettk 
ofiefn  took  home  hrge  hdeft  for  thm  Jegmt^  m  Vnnce.  **  Pefh^%-*  myn  Korhert, 
**  tbey  contained  relkA."^!^  mprA,  p.  f  83, 
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European,  which  was  to  be  avoided  above  all  things, 
because  this  prince  has  so  great  a  horror  of  Feringee8» 
that,  although  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war,  he  expelled, 
not  long  since,  some  very  skilftd  artillery-men,  (who  were 
in  his  service,  and  seemed  indispensable  to  him)  as  soon 
as  he  found  out  that  they  were  Europeans,'* — ^whether 
they  were  lay-brother  Jesuits  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable enough,  all  things  considered. .  However,  we  see  the 
immense  difficulty  and  jeopardy  of  this  terrible  interview. 
The  Jesuit  "  took  his  wise  and  necessary  precautions," 
and  "hoped  in  the  goodness  of  God,  who  holds  the 
hearts  of  princes  in  his  hands,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  "  he  was 
not  deceived."  The  prince  was  delighted  with  the 
wonderful  globe  :  the  queen  was  rejoiced  with  the  shell- 
work  and  the  bracelets  :  the  Jesuit  was  covered  with  a 
piece  of  gold  brocade,  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and 
seated  on  the  same  sofa  with  the  prince,  "  so  that  their 
knees  were  in  contact" — et  mit  m^me  ses  genouw  sur 
cetup  du  p^rCy  which  shews  how  completely  every  suspi* 
cion  of  his  being  an  European  was  lulled  to  rest  by  this 
imitative  Jesuit.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  perfect 
success  of  the  imposture.  More  than  five  hundred 
persons  were  present,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Brahmins !  He  was  then  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Trinchinopoly,  in  a  magnificent  state  palanquin,  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  like  Mordecai  of  old,  "  fi-om  which 
the  modesty  of  Father  Bouchet  had  much  to  suflFer," 
says  his  brother  Jesuit  Martin.  Finally  he  was  assured, 
that  anything  he  asked  should  be  granted.  "  The  success 
of  this  sort  of  triumph "  he  continues,  *'  strengthened 
the  neophytes  in  their  faith,  and  finally  determined  a 
great  number  of  idolaters  to  ask  for  holy  baptism^^  after 
the  great  Brahmin,  "  who  had  come  from  the  north  and 
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the  quarters  of  the  great  city  Rome/*  wm  thus  carried 
IB  triumph  to  his  residence,  which  was  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital  A  word  from  Father 
Bouchet  would  have  banished  the  offending  catechists 
from  tlie  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  content  with  the  sentence 
of  eicommimication  which  had  been  already  fiilminated 
against  them  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  Rejected 
alike  by  the  Christian  and  the  heathen,  after  six  months* 
perseverance,  two  of  them  came  and  threw  themselves 
at  the  father's  feet,  '*  The  fether,"  says  Jesuit  Martin, 
**  who  hafl  long  sighed  for  the  return  of  these  erring 
sheep,  received  them  with  kindness ;  and  after  public 
confession,  and  an  authentic  retractation,  made  in  the 
churchy  of  their  infamous  desertion,  and  their  foul  and 
calumnious  accusations^ — ieur^  calomnlemes  ei  noires 
ucemaUom  (!),  they  received  absolution,  and  were  again 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  faithfiil."  The  third 
remained  obstinate  in  his  apostacy.  But  how  did 
Father  Bouchet  satisfy  the  prince  that  he  was  not  an 
European  f  How  could  he,  in  the  churchy  in  the  face  of 
God,  force  the  catechists  to  letract,  as  false,  what  he 
knew  to  be  tme,  and  prostitute  for  his  own  ends— or  the 
senseless  scheme  in  hand — -the  most  solemn  ordinances 
of  religion  t  It  is  stated  that  a  fit  of  illness  vtm  the 
result  of  all  bis  anxieties  ' 

With  the  sword  thus  ever  suspended  over  their  heatls* 
it  may  be  imagined  in  ivhat  continual  misery  and  dread 
of  det€K!tion  these  wretched  Jesuits  must  have  lived- 
Tlus  fear  is  sometimes  carried  to  the  verge  of  the 
ludicrous.  Th^is  Father  Saignez,  who,  from  escposure 
to  the  sun,  *'  had  changed  his  skin  three  times  Uke  a 
serpentt"  trembles  lest  the  new  skin  should  be  %tfhiter 
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than  the  old,  and  so  lead  the  people  to  suspect  that  he 
was  a  Feringee}  At  other  times  their  terror,  in  that 
"  hypocrisy  invisible,  except  to  God  alone  ^'  and  them- 
selves, was  almost  subHme  : — ^an  anonymous  missionary, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  preferred  to  die  in 
his  bonds  rather  than  be  indebted  for  his  liberty  to 
Europeans  on  the  coast,  whose  interference  in  his  behalf 
might  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  connected 
with  them.^  It  reminds  us  of  Garnet,  anxious  to  the 
last  moment  for  the  fame  of  his  Company — equivocating 
to  the  very  judgment-seat  of  God.  The  sublimity  of 
the  thing  is  like  that  of  Milton's  Satan — ^impelled  with 
one  absorbing  "  idea  " — and  Im-king  in  Eden  amidst  the 
beasts  in  congregation, 

** liimself  now  one, 

Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end.** 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  when  Christian 
missionaries  assumed  the  orange  cloth  and  the  tiger's 
skin  to  sit  on,  in  their  audiences  with  the  native  princes, 
and  professed  by  the  most  evident  implication,  if  not 
by  positive  assertion  (probable  enough),  to  have  sprung 
from  the  head  of  the  divine  Brahma ;  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  with  such  premises,  that  they  must  have 
allowed  in  their  followers  a  like  conformity  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  country,  even  although  Father 
Tremblay  has  asserted  in  the  most  confident  terms, 
that  a  native  Christian  could  scarcely  endure  so  much  as 
to  look  upon  an  idol — an  edifying  result  for  the  curious, 
but  unthinking,  all-swallowing  devotees  of  Europe.  Now 
let  us  assist  at  a  grand  Christian  solemnity  contrived  by 
the  Jesuit-mind. 

»  Lett.  Edif.  xiv.  41.  2  Ibid.  xiii.  21. 
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In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1700,  the  Jesuits  of  Pondi- 
cherry  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgiii  Mary,  No  expense  was  spared  on  the  glorious 
occai?ion.  The  drums,  hautboys,  trumpets,  and  other 
instruments  were  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
pagodas ;  the  musicians  were  tlie  same  as  played  before 
Brahmaj  Shiva,  Vishnu,  and  the  remarkable  Hindoo 
goddeas  Mariti,  among  the  myriad  of  divinities  of  this 
sacred  humanity*  The  days  grand  doings  terminated 
with  a  nocturnal  procession.  An  immense  car  approachea, 
covered  with  silk  a^iTiingB,  and  gaudily  decked  with  fruit 
and  flowers.  It  is  dragged  slowly  on  its  creaking 
wheels  by  a  tumultuous  crowd,  and  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure.  She  has  over  her  head  the  Tmihmhi^  or 
five  resplendent  arches,  in  commemoration  of  the  deed 
which  Shiva  performed  when  the  moon  was  extricated 
from  her  unfortunate  darkness  and  male^liction.  On 
each  side  of  the  image  are  men  with  parasols  in  their 
hands,  and  one  holds  a  napkin,  with  which  he  careMly 
drives  away  the  ma^quitoes*  The  car  is  preceded  by 
dancers,  half  naked,  and  streaked  with  sandal-wood  and 
vermilion.  Wild  shouts  ring  througli  the  sky,  and  the 
air  is  stunned  with  a  confused  din  of  horns,  trumpets, 
tom-toms,  or  drums,  kettle-drumsj  and  other  instrU'- 
ments  of  music.  It  is  night;  hut,  amid  the  grand 
illumination  and  the  blaze  of  imiumerable  torches, 
rockets,  wheels,  Eoman  candles,  and  other  "flaming 
dr^ons/'  shoot  up  m  every  direction.  The  crowd  is 
of  the  usual  motley  description — all  Hindoos,  presided 
over  by  Father  Dolu — and  with  all  the  characteristic 
marks  of  Indians  exuberant  idolatry.  The  car  is  the 
gift  of  a  heathen  prince— the  dancers,  and  many  of  the 
musicians,  are  borrowed  from  the   nearest   pagoda — 

[  1  2 
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the  spectators  idolaters  ;  but  the  woman  represents  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  Rome,  and  the  actors  in  this  scandaLoos 
scene  are  the  Christian  angels  of  Madura.* 

If  in  excuse  of  these  disgusting  mockeries  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  reminded  of  examples  in  the  Bible, 
connected  with  the  names  of  Miriam  and  David  before  the 
Ark,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel,  on  certain  festive  occa^ 
sions,  without  condescending  to  point  out  the  impossiUe 
similitude,  we  may  boldly,  heartily,  and  righteously  ask 
— ^are  we  to  copy  every  sample  recorded  in  the  Bible  1 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  bitter  experience,  that  man's  worst 
selfishness  and  vilest  passions  shrink  not  fi'om  appealing 
to  deeds,  which  a  false  interpretation  confounds  with 
the  principles  of  Christian  uprightness,  sufficiently  salient 
in  the  book,  without  requiring  any  other  medium  than 
each  individual  nature,  through  mind  and  heart 
enlightened,  to  promote  right  action. 


>  Norbert,  i.  64,  et  nq, ;  Mackay,  p.  25.  The  Abbtf  Dubois,  himself  a  mon 
modem  missionary,  thus  writes  on  the  subject  in  1 823,  showing  how  the  ^  cos- 
torn  "  had  descended  and  was  still  in  vigour  :  <<  The  Hindoo  pageantry  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the  native  Christiana.  Their  prooessioiM  in 
the  streets,  always  performed  in  the  night  time,  have  indeed  been  to  me,  at  all 
times,  a  subject  of  shame.  Accompanied  with  hundreds  of  tom-toms  (small 
drums),  trumpets,  and  all  the  discordant  noisy  music  of  the  country, — with  num- 
berless torches,  and  fire- works, — tiie  statue  of  the  saint  placed  on  a  car  which  is 
laden  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  gaudy  ornaments,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  country, — the  car  slowly  dragged  by  a  multitude  shouting  all  along 
the  march,— the  congregation  surrounding  the  car  all  in  confusion,  several  among 
them  dancing,  or  playing  with  small  sticks,  or  with  naked  swords :  some 
wrestling,  some  playing  the  fool,  all  shouting,  or  conversing  with  each  other, 
without  any  one  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  respect  or  devotion — such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  Hindoo  Christians  of  the  inl<tnd  country  celebrate  their  festi. 
vals.''  In  fact,  Dubois  expressly  says  that  « the  first  missionaries,"  t.  e.  the 
Jesuits, ''  incmnbered  the  Catholic  worship  with  an  additional  superstruotion  of 
outward  show,  unknown  in  £urope,  whicb,  in  many  instances,  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  prevailing  among  the  Gentiles,  and  which  is  hr  from  proving  a 
subject  of  edification  to  many  a  good  and  sincere  Roman  Catholic. "*--2>w6om. 
Letters,  pp.  69,  70. 
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How  lovingly  the  Christians  and  the  heathens  asso- 
ciated together  on  such  occasions,  Father  Martin  tells 
us,  alluding  to  another  festival — ^not  that  of  "  Mary,'* 
but  of  '' Jesus  r*  "The  chief  man  of  the  place  with 
all  his  family,  and  the  other  heathem  who  were  present 
in  the  procession,  prostrated  themselves  three  times 
before  the  image  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  adored  it  in  a 
manner  which  happily  blended  them  with  the  most  fer- 
vent of  the  ChristiauR  T*  The  usual  procession,  with 
triumphal  car,  was  not  dispensed  with—"  they  placed  in 
it  the  image  of  the  Saviour  risen  ayai%  and  the  car  was 
led  three  times  round  the  church,  to  the  sound  of  many 
instruments*  The  illuminations,  flying  fusees,  rockets, 
wheels  and  other  fire-works,  in  which  the  Hindoos  excel, 
rendered  the  festival  magnificent/'* 

A  great  number  of  baptisms  followed  this  striking 
exhibition,  to  show  to  the  pagans,  that  there  was  really 
very  little  difference  between  the  tw^o  reUgious  systems 
in  question  ;  "  at  this  festival  they  openod  their  eyes  to 
the  tmtli,  and  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  hiterior 
voice  which  pressed  them  to  yield'^ — at  the  sight  of  a 
miseral)lc  figure  representing  the  resurrection,  amid  all 
the  merriment  usual  in  the  degrading  ceremonies  of  a 
pagan  festival. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  Jesuits  applied 

*  L«ti,  Edit  x]^  148.  "  L«  nml  du  mnedi  ui  dimiLDdie,  je  M  preparer  an 
piJtit  dms  de  Irionjphe,  que  nou*  omiiraea  de  pi«ce»  tie  soi,  de  fleui*  el  de  frtiila. 
On  y  pt^a  I'inmge  dn  S&uyeuF  rea^uscit^,  et  le  diax  fut  comluit  en  tnomphe  p«r 
ti^  foil  ilitotir  de  T^glue^  ad  son  de  plUBieni^  iitAtrameiiti.  Les  illuniiiLAtionflj 
lei  tsuim  ToUratoe^  ]m  Umwa  h  feu,  Im  girandole*  et  diversea  w^Um  fcuji  d**rti- 

fio»  ou  ka  Indleofl  excellent,  rendBlcDt  Is  («te  mogniBque Le  seig^eoj* 

de  )»  penpbde  wtte  Itmte  m  IktniUe,  et  le  rest^s  dra  Gentiles  qtd  iMiil^niiit  ^  I* 
IffoecMen^ie  pnatcmegBUl  par  vttm  fots  deruil  liinnge  d«  JteM  mnaeit^^  ct 
fcui^ifmvil  d'one  mmi^rc  qui  led  comfmidaicni  bcor^ueem^nt  ftV€«  le»  Qirtftivns 
ka  pint  TerTcna" 
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their  inventiye  fisu^ulties  to  the  construction  of  curious 
and  edifying  contrivances,  in  India,  as  elsewhere.  The 
traveller,  Mandelslo,  at  Groa,  in  1639,  describes  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  fathers,  at  which  the  archbishop 
of  the  colony  was  present : — 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  came  out  a  flower, 
made  hke  a  tulip,  which  opened  of  itself  while  they 
danced,  till  at  last  there  came  out  of  it  an  image  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  with  her  child  in  her  armSy  and  the  pillar 
itself  opened  in  three  several  places  to  cast  out  perfumed 
waters  like  a  fountain.  The  Jesuits  told  us,  that  by  that 
invention  they  represented  the  pains  they  had  taken  in 
planting,  among  the  pagans  and  Mahometans  of  those 
parts,  the  Church  of  Grod,  whereof  our  Saviour  is  the 
only  pillar,  or  comer  stone.  There  came  in  also  one 
man  alone,  who  was  covered  with  birds'  nests,  and 
clothed  and  masked  according  to  the  Spanish  mode,  who 
began  the  farce  of  this  comedy  by  ridiculous  and  fan- 
tastic postures  ;  and  the  dance  was  concluded  with  the 
coming  in  of  twelve  boys,  dressed  like  apeSy  which  they 
imitated  in  their  cries  and  postures.  As  we  took  leave 
of  our  entertainers,  they  told  us  that  they  made  use  of 
these  divertisements,  as  well  to  reduce  the  pagans  and 
Mahometans  of  those  parts  to  the  embracing  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  that  kind  of  modem  devotion,  as 
to  amuse  the  children,  and  divert  them  after  their 
studies/'*  This  contrivance  throws  some  light  on  the 
miraculous  water  issuing  from  "St.  Thomas's  Cross,** 
before  described,  with  its  changing  colours,  cloud,  and 
profuse  perspiration,  as  minutely  described  by  the 
Jesuit  Tachard. 

The  dancers  attracted  also  the  special  admiration  of 

I  Mandublo,  Travels  into  the  Indies,  Book  ii.  ;  Mackay,  p.  26. 
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tlie  devout  Catholic  nobleman  Pietro  Delia  Vail©,  Tisiting 
Groa  in  1624  ;  and  fine  showy  fellows  they  were*  Naked 
from  the  waist  upwards,  with  painted  bodies  and  gold 
bracelets  and  necklaces ;  with  flowers  in  their  turbans, 
gay  parti*coloiired  hose,  and  gallant  streamers  hanging 
below  the  knee,**  so  that,"  says  Delia  Valle,  ''  in  the  festi- 
vities made  at  Goa  for  the  canonisation  of  Sts.  Ignatius 
and  Xavier,  though  in  other  things  they  were  most 
solemn  and  sumptuous,  yet  in  my  conceit  there  was 
nothing  more  worthy  to  be  seen  for  delight  than  the 
many  pretty  and  jovial  dances  which  intervened  in  the 
tragedy/'  * 

Usages  of  the  country^  doubtless ;  manners  of  the 
age  :  be  it  so  ;  but  what  were  the  consequences  1  Turn 
to  an  open  and  veritable  procession  of  idolaters*  Who 
are  those  in  the  throng,  with  cymbal  and  trumpets, 
with  kettle-dnun  and  horn,  as  loud  as  any  in  the  idol- 
worship  ?  They  are  the  Christians  of  Madura.  What  I 
those  angels  who  rarely  commit  a  venial  sin,  and,  from 
their  horror  of  idolatry,  scruple  to  pass  by  a  heathen 
temple  1  Even  so  : — there  they  are  round  the  idol,  ajs 
loud  and  as  busy  as  the  most  zealous  of  its  worshippers. 
And  Father  Bouchet  and  Father  Bartolde  deplore  the 
scandal,  but  cannot  promise  the  apostolic  legate  that  it 
shall  cease.  What  can  they  do,  indeed?  li  is  the 
ntstom.  Vain  are  threats  :  vain  are  fidminations.  The 
legate  dies  in  a  foreign  prison,  bxlA  Father  Bouchet 
and  Bartolde  go  to  their  last  account  \  but  sixty  years 
afterwards  this  **  Christian  '*  practice  is  in  full  vigour. 
Fra  Bartolomeo  tells  of  "  a  diabohcal  noctmnal  orgy," 
during  which  the  statue  of  Shiva  is  carried  round,  with 
the  Lin ff urn  before  him.     At  this  festival  the  Christiaus 
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of  the  country  are  required  to  be  present ;  and  there  is  a 
dance,  to  which  the  Christian  women  are  invited — those 
that  do  not  go  voluntarily  being  compelled  to  attend. 
Fra  Bartolomeo  applied  to  the  heathen  magistrate  to 
prevent  the  overseers  of  the  temple  from  compelling  the 
Christians  to  be  partakers  in  this  detestable  festivaL 
"  The  overseers,  however/'  says  he,  "  found  means  to 
make  a  thousand  excuses,  and  always  referred  to  ancient 
usage.''  * 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  distinction  of  castes  was 
rigorously  observed.  The  Pariahs  had  separate  diurches^ 
fonts,  confessionals,  and  communion-tables.  Marriages 
were  celebrated  between  children  seven  years  old,  and 
with  nearly  the  whole  idolatrous  ceremonial  of  the 
heathens.  The  wives  of  the  Christians  had  suspended 
from  their  necks  the  indecent  Talt/y  representing  the 
god  PoUear,  the  disgusting  Priapus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Brahmin  retained  his  poita ;  the  sandal-wood  and  the 
ashes  of  cow's  dung  were  applied,  and  charmed  the 
body  as  before,  by  the  virtue  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi — 
cleansing  from  sin.  These  aahes  were  blessed  by  the 
missionaries,  and  used  by  the  Christians  of  Madura. 
When  they  rubbed  the  powder  on  the  head  and  forehead, 
they  used  the  formula — "  May  the  god  Shiva  be  within 
my  head  V  When  they  rubbed  it  on  the  chesty  they 
said — "  May  the  god  Rudren  be  in  my  breast  1"  When 
applied  to  the  neck,  they  said — "  May  Ishiu'en  be  in 
my  neck !"  When  to  the  shoulders,  they  said — "May 
Bhairab  be  in  my  shoulders  !"  In  like  manner  there  is 
a  distinct  god,  and  a  distinct  invocation,  for  the  arms, 
the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  groin,  the  back,  the  stomach,  the 
legs,  the  knees,  and  feet ;  and  they  conclude  all  these 

'  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  110;  Mackay,  p.  27. 
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fiae  invoaitions  by  putting  a  little  of  tlie  a^es  into 
their  mouths,  saying — "By  this  last  action  I  declai^e 
that  all  is  finished  as  it  ought  to  be/'' 

And  the  results  of  this  extraordinary  mission-scheme 
— what  were  they  numerically  1  The  real  number  of 
the  Jesuit-converts  is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  converts  of  Xavier  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  half  a  million.  In  the 
b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  Madura  are  reckoned  by  Father  Martin  to 
amount  to  1 50j000.  He  also  tells  us  that  each  missiouary 
baptised  at  least  1000  annuaUy^  and  that  some  of  them 
much  exceeded  that  number;  for  instance.  Father  Boudiet 
baptised  more  than  30,000  souls  in  twelve  years.^ 
Father  Laincz,  in  Maiavas,  ''tinged  with  the  sacred 
waters"  no  less  than  10,000  pagans  m  twenty-two 
months.^  In  1700  there  were  but  seven  or  eight 
Jesuits  in  the  mission  ;  but  in  1 750  they  had  in  southern 
India  upwards  of  twenty.  Taking  ten  only  be  a  fair 
mean,  we  cannot  put  down  the  yearly  increase  by 
conversion  at  less  than  20,000  ;  and  these^  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  were  adtdt^,  for  Father  Martin  assures  us 
that  the  missionaries  *'  only  baptise  after  hard  probation^ 
and  three  or  four  months'  iostruction/'  Now,  allowing 
that  the  births  and  deaths  merely  counterbalanced  each 
other,  there  should  have  beeu,  in  1770,  about  tlio  time 
the  Jesuits  left  the  mission,  at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
of  native  Christians  in  Maravas  and  Madura*  To  this 
must  be  addeii  the  increase  in  Xavier  s  half  a  milhon  of 
converts  on  the  Pearl  coast,  during  a  period  of  three 
hundred   yeai-s.     Yet,  in   1776,  Fra   Paohno   da   San 


1  Noitier^  il  235,  2m  ;  vi  47,  ti  ttq^  i  M»ck*y,  pp.  26,  SS. 
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Bartolomeo  found  but  18,000  in  Madura,  10,000  in 
TanjoT^e,  and  in  Carnada  20,000.* 

The  Rov.  W,  S,  Mackay  shall  Bum  up  this  curious  and 
edifying  missiou  i— 

"  Reader  !  is  it  not  a  glorious  picture  ?  Behold  tk 
hcaveuly  Christians  of  Madura.  Behold  their  sinleai 
and  angelic  lives,  their  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of 
Godj  their  zealous  dread  of  the  very  appearance  of  idol- 
atry. Behold  how  the  devils  tremble  before  the  weakat 
of  that  revered  band,  and  the  tigers  slink  cowering 
aside,  and  grin  with  impotent  mahce.  Behold  how 
miracles  are  as  daily  food,  and  all  is  so  fair,  so  pure, 
so  holy,  that  we  doubt  whether  heaven  or  earth  is  sat 
before  us  in  the  modest  pages  of  the  apostohc  labourers 
in  this  rich  vineyard.    Who  would  not  wish  to  be  there ! 


1  Mfti^k&yp  p,  24  ;  BfLtialaineQ,  'p.  f^5.  Forster,  the  Genn&n  taQslstor  of 
BiiTtolomi^o,  siLys  in  &  nota  :  "  Thi&  estinmtion  of  the  number  of  the  Boman  Catliglic 
Chrxstiana  (4 8,00 n),  1b  certainly  too  liigh^  ev^n  if  we  shonld  for^t  how  the  init- 
sioaitf  ied  of  tliti  Romi^  Church  behave  m  regard  to  their  so-oUed  cqpTieni^ 
They  insiniuite  Ibemselvea  as  physici&as  bio  the  houses  of  the  Indiftim  ;  dzmw  a 
wet  cloth  over  the  head  and  foro]if?ad  of  n  aiek  peraon,  even  when  ftt  the  point  of 
death  ;  matter  priratelj  to  tbem^i^lrea,  the  baptism  service  ;  and  thick  they^  hare 
made  one  Oimtiau  more,  who  h  immediately  added  to  the  list*^  tn  effeei. 
Father  de  Bouifefi  &aj«,  *^  When  tli«  children  are  La  danger  of  death,  our  |>imc» 
tice  IB  to  haptise  them  without  asking  the  permi«eion  of  tlietr  parents^  «rbich 
would  certainly  be  r^foaed.  Tho  cuteehifits  luid  die  |>r]TAte  ChristiaaA  aj«  well 
aequaillted  with  the  fbnnnla  of  baptism,  and  they  confer  it  on  these  dyin^  diH- 
dren,  under  the  preU^  of  giving  them  mediciru" — LdL  Ed\f,  xiL  107,  Father 
Bouchet  mentioDfl  one  woman  **  whose  knowledge  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the 
Bymptoma  of  approaehlng  death,  wna  wo  unerrtngi  that  of  more  than  tern  fJionMUff 
children,  whom  she  had  herself  baptised,  not  more  ihan  f*po  escaped  death" — X^li; 
Edit\  xni.  54*  Again,  during  a  famine  in  the  Camatic^  in  1 737>  Fatlier  Tromhli^ 
fltatsa  tlie  nmnb^r  of  Buch  baptiamf  to  be  upwards  of  12,000.  He  adds,  &mi  U 
was  rare,  in  any  place  where  there  were  neophytes, /or  a  tingU  heaih^  ekUd  i» 
die  w^ptiied.—LetL  Edif.  xiv.  185,  lOG*  The  same  practice  is  copied  in 
China  at  the  prt^enl  dioj^ — aa  1  have  Vefoi'f  stated j  from  a  letter  of  Biafaop  Bmy, 
uf  Nankin,  namely,  "a  certain  number  of  pioua  widows  j  &oroewIiat  acquaint^  wi^ 
u»edtciiic,  who,  nnder  pretext  of  adminbtering  remedies  to  tlie  dying  inlkiila  of 
the  pagans,  will  be  able  to  confer  on  them  impiism."—Afmak  qf  the  Pr^pajfaMom^ 
V.  928,  Aimo  tQ44. 
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Who  would  not  exclaim,  with  Father  Lopez — *  Ah  !  how 
happy  jou  are^  my  dear  Father  Marthi  I  Would  that 
I  might  accompany  you  !  But,  alas  !  I  am  unworthy 
ever  to  associate  with  that  hand  of  saints  who  labour 
there/  Insensibly  the  mind  wanders  back  to  the  golden 
age,  to  the  fabled  El  Dorado  of  enthusiasts,  to  the 
gorgeous  riBions  of  Cloud-land^  to  the  poet's  dream  of 
beauty,  too  bright,  too  deHcate,  too  etherial,  ever  to  be 
reaUsed  on  this  lower  earth,  anaidst  the  strife  of  human 
passions.  And,  as  when  on  the  shoi-es  of  Sicily,  temple, 
and  palace,  and  tower,  rise  in  their  exceeding  loveUness 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waters^  and  we  know  that  they 
are  unreal  and  fear  to  move  even  an  eyehd,  lest  the 
glorious  show  should  vanish,  and  nought  remain  but 
common  rock  and  sea  :  so,  amidst  these  glowing  descrip- 
tions, something  seems  to  warn  us  not  to  approach  too 
close,  lest  this  Jesuitical  paradise  should  vanish  into  the 
air,  and  leave  behind,  not  apostles  and  angels,  but  a 
paganised  Christianity,  and  wicked  and  crafty  men. 
And  even  so  it  is !  The  high-born  Robert  de'  NobiU, 
and  the  martyred  Britto,  over  whose  head  hangs  canoni- 
sation suspended  by  but  a  single  hair,  Father  Tachard, 
and  wily  Bishop  Laine^,  Fathers  Bouchet,  Martin,  Turpin, 
Be  Bourges,  Mauduit,  Calmette,  the  learned  Beschi,  the 
noble  De  la  Fontaine,  and  the  veteran  P&re  Le  Gac — in 
a  word,  every  Jesuit  who  entered  witliia  these  unholy 
boimtls,  bade  adieu  to  principle  and  truth— aU  became 
perjured  impostors  ;  and  the  lives  of  all  ever  afterwards 
were  but  one  long,  persevering,  toUsome  lib.  Upon  the 
success  of  a  lie  tlieir  mission  depended*  Its  discovery 
(we  have  it  under  their  own  hands)  was  fraught  with 
certain  and  irremechable  ruin.  Yet  they  persevei^. 
Suspected  by  the  heathen,  they  pei-severed.     Through 
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toils,  austerities,  and  mortificatione  almost  iiitolemble  to 
humaa  nature,  disowned  aod  refused  eommunioji  bj 
their  brotlier-missionaries,  condemned  by  their  owe 
general,  stricken  by  pope  after  pope  with  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  knowing  that  the  tipoBtoUc  daninatioa 
had  gone  forth  against  all  who  '  do  evil  that  good  mnj 
coma,' — ^yet  they  persevered*  For  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  was  enacted  this  prodigioiis  fiilsehood,  conti- 
nually  spreading  and  swelUng  into  more  portentoim 
dimensions,  and  eugulphing  within  its  f^ital  Tortex, 
zeal,  talents,  self-denial,  and  devotion,  unsurpassed  in 
modern  times*  Men  calling  tliemselves  the  servants  of 
the  true  God,  went  forth  clad  in  the  armour  of  hell ; 
and^  sowing  perjury  and  fahiehood,  they  expected  to 
reap  holiness  and  ti-utb.  Thus  were  the  Jesuits  guilty 
of  that  very  crime  which  Dr.  Wiseman  most  falsely 
ascribes  to  the  Lutherans  : — ^thus  was  engendered  the 
most  horrible  of  ^rehgious  chimajras^ — the  worship  of 
Cluist  united  to  the  service  of  devils/  *  " 


'  Wiseman,  Lectures,  1.  260.  I  may  mm  well  quote  the  whole 
tliy  vvm-iliy  doctor  nnd  BUhop  of  Melipotcimtis,  and  now  of  the  **  haaitm  tM^ 
tiici,"  delivered  from  &  ptdpii  to  Mb  AdmirtDg  purcy.  ^^  Ltatbcnu^m  wm  tat 
yeiyv  forced  upon  the  docile  mitSvefl  of  Ceylon,  and  engendered  the  moat  horrible 
of  nli^ous  chimceraSj^Uie  worship  of  Christ  unHed  to  iJie  flcrvioe  of  devfUt 
Tbe  nidepeodetita  have  laboured,  long  And  EenloUiJj^  far  the  oonvereloli  «f  lli« 
teoch&hle  »nd  anc^^rapted  natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  UbndBp  sod  tli^ 
hA.Ye  perfectly  stioeeeded  in  ruimnff  th^ir  indHttriouB hahiu^  pxpoaiiig  Iheootmtry 
to  fj^rfyial  aff^remmi^  find  internal  dissension,  and  disgastiTig  all  who  original  It 
supported  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  C^ithoEc  rclijiiiion  seems  to  biLT«  a 
graee  and  an  efflimcy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  ftllows  it  to  take  hold  on  et^^r^vim^y 
of  dlspQ^vm  and  iihuati<m.''*  Unque^tioitably  !  And  it  ifl  tbia  very  vemlifilv 
which  baa  ever  made  It  u  pp^eiona  tpcculAtion,  fooling  mankind  with  Dend-SM 
apples—fair  enough  without,  but  bitter  oahes  to  digeation.  And  m  ther?  a  nngl^ 
dountry  on  which  Rome*9  missionary  scheme  ha*  been  hronght  to  hear^  without 
prodmjtng  "  feuds,  quarrels,  and  <Mspute»  "  (the  doetorV  own  wojiia,TOL  i.  p.  1 97) 
— miacry  of  every  poatible  kind— instoaeing  only  Englanid^  as  we  bai-e  s<5eDj  to 
attest  th«  QijdofiiAbJe  conviction  1  Dr.  Wiseman  flippantly  and  boastfully  scorna 
the  Protestant  tmsatonefs  "  going  with  their  «?irf*  in  lUUrr^  i%nind  couutries  ''^ 
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Besults  and  consequences  were  commensumte  with 
the  abuses*  Eight  popes,  iu  eighty  years,  had  passed 
into  eternity;  and  the  Malabar  rites,  strengthened  by  the 
practice  of  a  century,  were  more  deeply  rooted  than 
ever.  And  now  the  Jesuits,  blinded  by  succesSj  lost 
sight  of  their  usual  prudence.  Through  the  weakness 
of  the  governor  of  Poudicherry,  who,  at  their  repeated 
solicitations,  gave  them  illegal  possession  of  a  famous 
Hindoo  pagoda,  that  city  was  all  but  lost  to  the  French, 
and  the  tumult  was  with  difBculty  appeased  by  allow- 
ing the  Brahmins  to  take  triumphant  possession  of  their 
temple,  Hebert,  the  next  governor,  at  first  opposed 
them,  for  their  constant  intermeddUng  in  tlie  aSairs  of 
the  French  Commercial  Company,  and  for  forcing  their 
converts  into  families,  nominally  as  seiTants,  but  really 
as  **  domestic  spies,"  His  description,  indeed,  of  these 
marvellous  neophytes  is  strangely  different  from  that  of 
the  Curious  and  Edifying  Letters.  He  speaks  of  them 
as  men  "  of  scandalous  life, — lazy,  superstitious,  and 
almost  universally  given  to  thieving;"  and  reproaches 
the  missionaries  for  allowing  them  to  retain  nearly  all 
their  superstitions  and  i<lolatrous  ceremonies,  such  as 
the  cocoa-nut  at  marriages^  the  mirror  at  funerals,  for 
the  dead  man  to  see  Ids  soul,  the  marks  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  the  heathen  music  in  their  processions,  as 
well  as  for  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Pariahs^ 
Norbert  gives  his  letter  io  full  It  brought  Hebert  into 
trouble  at  the  French  court,  where  Pi^re  La  Chaisej  the 
royal    Jesuit   confessor,    was   powerful.      Hebert    was 


s»«nge  words  fop  a  palpit,  tipjKiBite  tJic  **  Btesacd  Sa^nunent  :'*  bnt  sartfy  a  wife 
ii  m  more  ftpproprUia  romiiftiiioii  to  ft  miniaiiair  thao  a  l^p^og  »  to  a  ljbhot> — 
«aeb  aa  iba  wocltiy^  doctor  oaed  to  exiubtt  ini  hia  oarria^,  in  hia  **  vlssitatloiia,*" 
*  Platel,  Mem,  >Iijit.  L  40,  ed.  BfTsaii^oii ;  Markaj^  p.  ?*>. 
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recalled  in  disgrace,  to  be  sent  out,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  reluctant  but  obedient  tool  of  the  Jesuits. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  year  1701,  arose  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Tanjore,  caused  by  a 
public  outrage  on  the  idols  of  the  country,  during  one 
of  the  processions  in  Pondicherry.  The  images  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  were  broken  to  pieces  by 
a  native  Christian,  who  represented  St.  Geoi^  in  a 
religious  tragedy  got  up  by  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Tachard  assures  us  that  twelve  thousand  Christians 
stood  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  endured  the  most 
cruel  sufferings  for  the  feith.^  On  the  contrary,  Nor- 
bert  assures  the  pope  that^  to  the  shame  of  their 
Christian  profession,  not  one  was  ready  to  seal  his 
faith  with  his  blood;  and  that,  while  a  few  fisunilies 
fled  to  the  coast  for  shelter,  the  Christians  of  Tanjore 
flocked  by  thousands  to  the  pagodas,  to  renounce 
Christ,  and  receive  the  indelible  mark  of  Vishnu, 
branded  on  their  shoulders.  Two  Jesuits  were  cap- 
tured :  one  died  in  prison,  the  other  was  Uberated  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom  : — ^the  mission  of 
Tanjore  was  utterly  ruined,  the  Christian  worship 
being  utterly  prohibited.^ 

And  then  the  fiimous  struggle  began  respecting  the 
Malabar  rites.  In  their  conduct  towards  the  monkish 
missionaries,  the  Jesuits  in  India  had  exhibited  the 
same  exclusiveness  w  hichembittered  the  English  mission.* 
It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  no  good  feeUng 
existed  between  the  religious  rivals ;  but  it  would  be 
scarcely  fair  to   attribute  the  representations  against 


>  Lett  Edif.  x.  317  ;  Mackay,  p.  29.  «  Platel,  i.  74,  et  9eq. 

*  See  Platel,  I  72,  for  an  instance  with  regard  to  the  Capuchins,  whom  they 
strove  to  dislodge  from  Tanjore. 
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the  objectionable  rites  merely  to  '*  motives  of  envy  and 
jealousy  against  the  Jesuits^  rather  than  a  true  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion/'  At  aU  events, 
these  representations  took  effect»  notwithstanding  the 
strong  appeals  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  in  defence  of 
their  practicea*  Their  reasons  appeared  futile  and 
merely  evasive  in  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  See ;  and 
the  Jesuita  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  preach  the 
Catliolic  rehgion  in  all  its  purity,  and  altogether  to 
suppress  the  supei-stitioua  practices,  tiU  then  tolerated 
among  the  neophytes.  The  Jesuits,  seeing  that  their 
compliance  with  such  directions  would  not  only  put  a 
stop  to  all  ftirther  conversions,  but  also  occasion  the 
apostacy  of  a  great  many  proselytes,  before  they  gave 
up  the  point,  sent  deputations  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  Holy  See  on  the  subject.  This  disgusting 
contest  was  carried  on  in  several  instances  with  much 
acrimony,  and  lasted  more  than  forty  years  before  it 
was  concluded.  At  length,  the  reigning  pope,  Clement 
XI.,  anxious  to  finish  the  business,  sent  Cardinal  De 
Tournon  to  India»  with  the  title  of  apostolic  legate,  to 
make  personal  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  report  all 
the  details  to  the  Holy  See.  On  his  arrival,  Tournon 
denounced  the  practices  by  a  pubhc  censure  ;  but  was 
induced  by  the  Jesuits,  with  Tachard  at  their  head,  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  tlie  decree  for  a  time,  until 
gradual  reformation  could  be  effected.  Meanwhile,  they 
sent  round  among  the  missionaries,  for  signature,  a 
document  which  declared  all  the  superstitious  practices 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  mission. 
The  Jesuit  Bouchet  actually  made  oath  to  his  general, 
that  he  believed  no  alteration  could  be  permitted  without 
"  evident  danger  to  the  salvation  and  the  souls  of  the 
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neophytes.''  Other  Jesuits  took  the  same  oath,  which 
was  attested  by  their  signatures.  Bouchet  and  Lainei 
proceeded  to  Rome  with  the  document ;  the  Jesuits  in 
India  made  every  effort  to  put  down  the  agitation 
against  their  system ;  and  Toumon,  who  had  gone  to 
China  on  the  same  investigation,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  it  is  said,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits.  There 
he  died,  not  without  accusing  the  fathers  of  his  many 
bitter  sufferings.  In  vain  Clement  XL  issued  breve 
after  breve  ;  in  vain  the  Jesuits  were  branded  as  ''alike 
obstinate  and  impudent:" — ^they  firmly  held  to  their 
beloved  rites,  and  practised  them  as  devoutly  as  ever.* 

At  length  the  famous  and  very  learned  BenedM 
XIV.,  having  been  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  and 
wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  contest,  issued 
a  very  rigorous  bull  in  several  articles,  by  which  he 
formally  and  expressly  condemned  and  reprobated  all 
the  superstitious  practices  (a  list  of  which  was  contained 
in  the  instnmaent),  till  then  tolerated  by  the  missionaries, 
and  required  that  the  whole  of  them,  of  whatever  order 
or  dignity  they  might  be,  should  bind  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath,  taken  before  a  bishop,  to  conform  themselves, 
without  any  tergiversation  whatever,  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  decree  : — it  was  moreover  ordered,  that 
the  decree  should  be  read  and  published  every  Sunday 
in  all  churches  and  chapels,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  a  promise  of  submission  to  it  be  required 
from  all  the  converts.^ 

These  orders  were  reluctantly  complied  with  ;  and 
the  result  at  once  confirmed  the  clamorous  charges 
against  the  Jesuits,  with  respect  to  the  objectionable 
rites  they  permitted.     A  great  number  of  the  proselytes 

>  DuboiB,  pp.  8,  €t  acq.  ;  Platel,  iii.  ;  Mackny,  pp.  30,  41.  ^  Duboin,  p.  10. 
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preferred  to  renounce  their  new  religion  rather  than 
abandon  their  practices,  A  stop  was  put  to  couversioiis. 
The  Christian  rehgion  became  odious  to  the  Hindoos 
now  that  it  was  no  longer  ingrafted  on  the  time-honoured 
rites  of  Brahma^  Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  The  card-castle 
thus  crumbling  of  itself  was  utterly  given  to  the  winds 
by  the  hungry  wars  which  supervened  at  the  very  time, 
between  the  French  Christians  and  the  EngHsh  Christians 
struggling  for  supremacy  in  India.  The  Europeans 
till  then  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives  of 
the  interior^ — the  angelic  Madura  —  now  introduced 
themselves  in  several  ways,  and  under  various  denomi- 
nations, into  every  part  of  the  country.  Then  came  to 
pass  a  crushing  retribution.  The  Hindoos  soon  found 
that  those  missionaries,  whom  their  colour,  their  talents, 
and  other  quahties,  had  induced  them  to  regard  as  such 
extraordinary  beings — as  men  coming  from  anotlier 
world— were  in  factj  nothing  but  disguised^  abominable 
Ferif^ees ;  and  that  their  country,  their  religion,  and 
original  education,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
vile,  contcmptiblG  Ferinqees  who  were  now  invading 
their  country*  This  was  the  finisliing  stroke  to  the 
gigantic  falsehood  of  the  Jesuit-mission.  No  more 
*' conversions''  were  made.  Apostacy  became  almost 
general  in  several  quartei's.  "  Christianity"  became 
more  and  more  an  object  of  contempt  and  aversion,  in 
proportion  as  the  European  manners  became  better 
known  to  the  Hindoos,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
were  better  men,  as  pagans,  than  tlieir  reUgious  teachers, 
with  their  despicable  system  of  falsehood,* 

'* In  order  to  give  you,'  says  the  Ahb6  Dubois,  '* a 
striking  idea  of  the  religious  dispositions  of  the  Hindoo, 
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and  as  a  strong  instance  of  what  I  asserted  aboye^  that 
there  was  to  be  found  among  them,  nothing  else  bnt  a 
vain  phantom  of  Christianity,  without  any  real  or  prac- 
tical faith,  I  will,  with  shame  and  confiisian,  quote  the 
following  scandalous  instance.  When  the  late  Tippoo 
Sultan  sought  to  extend  his  own  religious  creed  all  oyer 
his  dominions,  and  make  by  Uttle  and  little  all  the 
inhabitants  in  Mysore,  converts  to  Islamism,  he  wished 
to  begin  this  fanatical  undertaking  with  the  native 
Christians  living  in  his  country,  as  the  most  odious  to 
him,  on  the  score  of  their  religion.  In  consequence,  in 
the  year  1784,  he  gave  secret  orders  to  his  officers 
in  the  different  districts,  to  make  the  most  diligent 
inquiries  after  the  places  where  the  Christians  were  to 
be  found,  and  to  cause  the  whole  of  them  to  be  seized 
on  the  same  day,  and  conducted  under  strong  escorts  to 
Seringapatam.  This  order  was  punctually  carried  into 
execution  :  very  few  of  them  escaped  ;  and  we  have  it 
from  good  authority,  that  the  aggregated  number  of 
the  persons  seized  in  this  manner,  amounted  to  more 
than  60,000.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  at  Seringa- 
patam, Tippoo  ordered  the  whole  to  undergo  the  rites  of 
circumcision,  and  be  made  converts  to  Mahometanism. 
The  Christians  were  put  together  during  the  several 
days  that  the  ceremony  lasted :  and,  oh  shame  I  oh 
scandal !  will  it  be  believed  in  the  Christian  world  t  no 
one,  not  a  single  individual  among  so  many  thousands^ 
had  courage  enough  to  confess  his  faith  under  this  trying 
circimistance,  and  become  a  martyr  to  his  religion.  The 
whole  apostatised  en  masse,  and  without  resistance,  or 
protestations,  tamely  underwent  the  operation — no  one 
among  them  possessing  resolution  enough  so  say,  *  I  am 
a  Christian,   and  will   rather   die  than   renounce    my 
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reiJgion  V  So  general  a  defection^  so  dastardly  an 
apostacy,  is,  I  belieTe,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
Christianity.  After  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  most  of 
these  apostates  came  back  to  be  reconciled  to  thoir 
fonncr  reUgion,  saying  that  their  apostacy  had  been  only 
external,  and  they  always  kept,  in  their  hearts,  the  true 
faith  in  Christ,  About  2,000  of  them  fell  in  my  way, 
and  nearly  20,000  returned  to  the  Mangaloro  district^ 
whence  they  had  been  carried  away,  and  rebxiiJt  their 
former  places  of  worship.  God  preserire  them  all  fi'om 
being  exposed  in  futnre  to  the  same  trials  ;  for  should 
this  happen,  I  have  every  reason  (notwithstanding  their 
solemn  protestations  when  again  reconciled  to  Chris- 
tianity), to  apprehend  the  same  sad  results,  that  is  to 
8ay»  a  tame  submission,  and  a  general  apostacy,"^ 

Elsewhere,  after  a  sketch  of  the  several  missions  in 
Inflia,  Dubois  declares  : — **  Yon  will  perceive  that  the 
number  of  neophytes,  although  reduced  to  no  moro  than 
a  third  of  what  it  was  about  seventy  years  ago,  is  yet 
considerable ;  and  it  would  afford  some  consolation,  if 
at  least  a  due  proportion  amongst  them  were  real  and 
unfeigned  Christians,  But^  alas  !  tliis  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  greater,  the  far  greater  number  exhibit 
nothing  but  a  vain  phantom,  an  empty  shade  of  Chris- 
tiaaity*  In  &ct,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  that 
I  have  familiarly  conversed  with  them,  lived  among 
tUem  as  their  rehgious  teacher  and  spiritual  guide,  I 
would  hardly  dare  to  affirm  that  I  have  anywhere  met 
a  sincere  and  undisguised  Christian.  In  embracing  the 
Christian  reUgion,  they  very  seldom  heartily  renounce 
their  leading  superstitions,  tow^ards  which  they  alwaj^s 
entertain  a  secret  bent,  which  does  not  fail  to  manilest 
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itself  in  the  several  occurreiices  of  life,  and  in  many  cir- 
cumstances where  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
arc  found  to  be  in  opposition  to  their  leading  usages, 
they  rarely  scruple  to  overlook  the  foimer,  and  conform 
themselvea  to  the  latter/'  * 

Such  then  was  the  fate  of  the  gorgeous  misdm 
founded  by  Robert  de  'Nobili,  and  forming  a  laiTge 
section  of  the  mendacious  absurihties  which  genenJlj 
make  up  tho  Edift/intf  and  CnrioHS  Letters  of  the 
Jesuits*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  &te  nearly 
chanced  before,  at  the  denunciation  of  the  three  cate- 
chists*  It  was  then  forfended  by  Bouchet's  unblushing: 
effrontery  and  heaven-defying  falsehood ;  but  it  came 
at  last — as  every  other  retribution  on  the  Jesuits,^ 

Toumon^s  apostoHc  visit  to  China^  for  tlxe  investigation 
of  the  Chinese  Cmtoms,  was  followed  by  the  same  result, 
their  proscription  being  included  in  the  papal  bull  whicli 
prohibited  the  rites  of  Malabar.  These  objectionabk 
customs  related  at  fii'st  to  the  worship  accorded  to  their 
ancestors  by  the  Chinamen,^particularly  the  veneration 
of  Confticius*      The    Dominicans   appealed    to    Rome 
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^  Dubtna,  Letters,  yp,  62,  63, 

^  For  &  full  And  well-compiled  account  of  the  Jcsuiia  in  Indik,  see  Mr*  Mmckay'* 
pamphlet  before  nAmed,  which  I  have  found  very  useful  mud  strictlj  *H3rrwt, 
with  the  single  exception  abated  in  a  former  note.     It  m  pubUi^he^  under  the  litlo 
of  «  A  Waniing  from  Uie  Eftat  ;  or,  Tho  Jc^uila  oa  Mioaionarim  in  Indw^**  by 
Cotes :  London.     Tho  fiwuoua  Norbert  or  Flatel  m  very  volummoo*,  hyt  fJill 
interesting  on  the  subject ;  hie  Beven  q^Aarto  volumes  are  rich  in  fsctfi,  set  forth   ^ 
with  energy,  And  s]wii}ii  probable  from  the  admitted  piiDdples  of  the  JesnSlft,  ■ 
And  thuir  undeniable  ooudnct  ui  other  csftreera.     Plfttel  wss  fiercely  persecuted  ■ 
hy  the  Jesuits,  and  driven  from  eountry  to  country,  until  he  took  re^igo  ia  For* 
tngivL  The  Jesuit  Feller  h&a  given  him  a  hitter  notioo  In  bis  Umvtrml  3to^r<^A§f 
stating,  among  oU4er  dispiu'^g^meiits,  that  he  was  eoodsnned  hy  tlie  lUskip  ^ 
SUicrmi ;  but  he  takes  good  care  not  to  state  th^t  this  Biahop  of  Skbra^on  wm  a 
/f#wf^— and  a  most  despicable  creature  of  t!ie  infamous  Owdioal  Dttbda,,  to 
whoie  schemes  ha  lent  hlmsi^lf  wIlJi  base  devotedue^  as  ahjOl  bo  prmv^^j 
eadubited* 
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against  these  ceremonies  ;  the  Jesuits  defended  them  as 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  mission*  Still,  in 
the  midst  of  the  incessant  bickerings  of  the  preachers, 
the  religion  incnlcated  by  the  missionaries  was  allowed 
to  flourish :  the  authorities  finding  the  Jesuita  very 
learned,  skilfiil^  and  generally  useful  serTants.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Chinese  were  permitted  to  observe  all 
their  other  peculiar  customs,  or  the  most  important ; 
and  that  the  nominal  Christians  were  merely  disciplea 
of  the  learned  Jesuits,  who  were  pleased  to  consider  the 
pagan  customs  mere  civil  observances.  Certainly  from 
the  '*  doubts  "  proposed  by  Navarette,  at  Rome,  in  1674, 
as  to  the  objectionable  practices  of  the  Chinese  Christians^ 
the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  it  w^as  aB  easy  for  a  pagan 
to  be  a  Christian  in  China,  as  it  was  in  Malaban^  The 
multitudinous  details  which  were  thrown  before  the 
worid,  during  the  party-discussion  of  the  question,  pre- 
sent no  feature  of  interest : — the  charges  on  the  part 
of  the  rival  missioners  were  met  by  the  Jesuits  with 
their  usual  hardihood  ;  when,  at  length,  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1744,  *' resolved  all  doubts,"  says  Cretinean,  "cut 
short  all  difficulties,  and  sacrificed  the  uncertain  to  the 
certaiuj  tlie  hopes  of  the  future  to  the  reaUties  of  the 
present^"^ — by  an  universal  proscription  of  every  rite 
and  practice,  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  necessary 
conditions  on  which  the  Chinamen  had  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  rivals  of  the  bonzas,  the  aatronomers, 
the  astrologers,  mechanicians,  philosopheni,  and  states- 
men of  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  waa  the  second 
fiihnination  of  the  Vatican,  the  first,  in  1715,  not  liavHng 
taken  due  effect, — for  whilst  the  papal  interference  with 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  Chinamen,  had  caused  the 
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ejqmkiOD  of  die  rinl  niBBOBancsL  &e  JesoitB  had  been 
wisel  T  recained  br  die  enqieror  as  men  whom  lie  could 
not  dispense  widi,  dnereevd  beJneliad  to  iheir  Terar 
tile  talenns  and  isefol  q[mlififalioii&.  Twenty  learned 
JeraitA,  with  the  admiraUe  Panenin.  basked  in  ilie 
unoertain  rays  of  rojal  fiiTonr,  whilst  their  leas  gifted, 
lees  qualified,  if  not  leas  acaanmodating  rivals  in  the 
mission,  were  banished  the  ooantrr.  This  "singokr 
position,''  as  Cretinean  calk  it.  is  thus  described  by 
Father  Ganbil  in  a  letter  frran  Pddn,  in  1726  :— ''The 
Jesuits  have  here  three  large  diurches :  they  baptise 
annually  3000  exposed  in&nts.  To  judge  from  the 
confessions  and  conununions  there  are  about  3000  male 
communicants,  and  about  4000  female  Christians.  In 
this  number  there  are  only  four  or  fire  small  miwirflftrintt^ 
two  or  three  literati :  the  rest  are  poor  people.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  the  literati  and  mJUMl^rifHf  ^lio^ 
l>oiiig  Christians,  do  not  frequent  the  sacram^its ;  and 
I  do  not  exactly  soe  how,  in  the  circumstances,  a  man- 
darin or  any  of  the  literati  can  do  so  and  comply  with 
th<^  <lccroos  of  our  holy  father  the  pope.  The  Christian 
priiu!OH,  whoso  fervour  and  misfortunes  you  witnessed, 
will  I  two  other  princes,  have  renounced  their  dignities 
iuhI   appointments  to  live  as   Christians.^     Thus  we 

*  Voltiilrtt  makM  nemo  soniiblo  remarks  on  this  pro8cripti<m.  The  emperar 
Uil\  ihti  JtmulU  :  "  If  you  have  boon  ablo  to  deceive  my  father,  don't  expect 
lu  iltKtnlytt  itid  hi  like  manner."  <<In  spite  of  the  wise  commands  of  te 
wiiimiHir,"  my  Voltairo,  "some  Jesuits  returned  secreUy  into  the  proTinccs  :— 
Ilu7  WMHs  (miultfiniKMl  to  death  for  having  manifestly  vioktted  the  Uws  of  the 
uunilrw.  Thus  wo  dxecnito  the  Huguenot  preachers  in  France,  who  oome  to 
iimku  aieli*  iiaUiMinKS,  in  spite  of  the  king's  orders.  This  fury  of  proselytism  is 
%\w  iHHHiUar  illst««iui)or  of  our  climates :— it  has  been  always  unknown  in 
l'|»|wn'  AUa.  TluHio  nations  have  never  sent  missionaries  into  Europe. 
l»ur  itailiius  almit>  have  desired  to  drive  their  opinions,  like  their  com- 
iiutms  U\  i\w  iwd  oxtmiiitics  of  the  globe.  The  Jesuits  even  brought  down 
ititatU  u|km  iMtv««i«al  (*hiuanion,  eapedaUy  on  two  princes  of  the  blood,  who 
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baptise  only  poor  people.  The  literati  ami  official  per- 
sonages who  might  wish  to  become  CliristiiiiiB,  quit  us 
as  sooo  as  ever  we  publish  the  decrees  to  thera — even 
with  the  permissions  conceded  by  the  Patriarch  Mexza- 
barba.  Tho  emperor  does  not  hke  our  religion.  The 
great  and  the  princes  avoid  us  accordingly.  We  seldom 
appear  at  the  court  The  emperor  needs  our  services 
for  the  tribunal  of  the  mathematics — for  the  affairs  of 
the  Moscovites — and  for  tie  instrumotits  and  other 
things  which  come  from  Europe*  He  fears  that  should 
he  drive  us  hence  and  from  Canton,  the  merchants  will 
nut  continue  to  visit  that  city : — these  are  the  reasons 
why  he  permits  us  to  remain  here  and  at  Canton,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  even  accords  us  certain  favours  and 
extraordinary  honours.  In  one  word,  lie  suspects  us  : — 
a  thousand  secret  enemies  speak  to  him  against  us.  The 
past  disputes,  the  visitations  of  the  two  patriarchs,  the 
generally  diffused  idea  that  we  are  not  loysd,  and  tlmt 
we  have  no  fixity  in  our  laws — all  this  renders  the 
missionaries  contemptible.  If  we  continue  in  this  con- 
dition three  or  four  yeai-s  consecutively^  my  reverend 
father,  it  wiE  be  all  over  with  the  cause — our  religion 
will  be  ruined  here — lost  without  resource.  •  • ,  •  I  do 
not  think  that  there  are  in  China  and  Tartary,  more 
than  300,000  Christians.*     In  Tartary.  there  are  not 


fiivmtivtl  iheia.  Wu  it  not  r^ry  wretched  to^  come  Ironi  tb«  fuitb^  «Dd  of  the 
woHcl  In  order  to  fltng  eonfuaion  into  tlsA  Impeiiil  f«miLyymQd  csaae  tbe  d&^  of 
two  (iriiiec^  by  paUiic  «^e^lkm  f  Thof  tttOQ^t  ^Sb0f  eould  reod«r  Hidr  nuHkitm 
fvipoclftya  in  tbe  ejM  of  Europe  t»y  pifotending  thai  God  aided  with  them,  and 
thftt  He  h«d  eaosed  to  Appear  four  qttswes  in  tli«  aklos,  over  ihe  honzon  of 
Chiim.  The  J  ejv^Tod  the  figunsd  of  ihems  eroaaea  bi  die  Efitjt;mg  ^nd  CurimtM 
i^Uffw:  but  if  God  tiftd  wi^ed  t^AtOiuu  should  be  ChnatJui,  wcnild  He  bftve 
oiilj  put  en^e«ee  in  tbc!  air  f  Would  Hn  not  liare  pbu^iJ  thdn  in  tho  tii^^rt  tif  Ui« 
lllinftineu  X^-SHcU  rk  LmU  XiV.,  p,  503. 

*  ButJer  uji  only  100,000.— J^<»rfyrt  o/  Ckim,  Fck  5. 
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more  than  five  or  six  thousand.  It  is  useless  to  fill  your 
heart  with  bitterness  in  assuring  you  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  past  disputes,  there  would  have  been  four 
or  five  millions  of  Christians  in  China."  ^ 

These  were  splendid  prospects  to  be  realised  by  the 
baptism  of  exposed  infimts — ^the  firightfiil  practice  of 
the  Chinese  as  rife  as  ever.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
in  two  years  thus  "went  to  heaven" — sont  aBes  au del; 
and  but  for  the  persecution,  the  work  would  have 
been  regularly  set  on  foot  in  several  large  towns,  and  in 
a  few  years,  "  we  would  have  sent  to  heaven  more  than 
20,000  little  children  per  annum, — on  aurait  envoyS  par 
an  dans  le  del  plus  de  vingt  mille  petits  en/ans.'*^ 

Parrenin  had  continued  the  fimctions  of  grand  man- 
darin and  mediator  between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
as  usual.  Bouvet,  the  imperial  geographer,  plied  his 
compasses  as  before.  Gaubil  was  the  imperial  inter- 
preter of  Europe  at  the  Court  of  China,  and  had 
succeeded  to  Parrenin  as  director  of  the  college  for 
the  young  Manchous,  after  the  death  of  the  grand 
mandarin.  His  multitudinous  labours  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor  were  not  interrupted.  The  Chinaman 
consented  to  receive  the  Jesuits  as  artists  and  mathema- 
ticians, whilst  he  rejected  or  proscribed  them  as  missio- 
naries.' And  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  reply  made  by  the  emperor's  brother  to  Parrenin, 
respecting  the  proscription  of  the  religion  in  question. 
The  Jesuit  candidly  published  the  reply  :  —  "  Your 
affairs,'*  said  the  prince,  "  embarrass  me.  I  have  read 
the  charges  against  you.  Your  continual  quarrels  with 
the  other  Europeans,  respecting  the  rites  of  China,  have 
injured  your  cause  immensely.    What  would  you  say,  if, 

»  Apud  Cretiucau,  v.  74.  ■  lb.  76.  '  lb.  77,  78,  79. 
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transporting  om^elves  to  Europe,  we  were  to  do  what 
you  do  here  ?  Candidly,  would  you  put  up  with  it  V 
It  was  difficult  to  reply  to  that  question.'  So  they  had 
contented  themselves,  in  their  rejection  as  missioners, 
with  fulfilliiig  their  imperial  duties  as  astronomei-s, 
mathematicians,  annalists,  geographers,  physicians^  pain- 
tera  and  clockmakers^hesides  "sending  to  heaven"  a 
great  number  of  foundluigs,  not  without  danger  of  punish- 
ment from  the  Chinese  Tribunal  of  Rites,  which  objected 
to  this  interference  with  the  estabhshed  process  by 
metempsychosisj  or  tmnsmigration  of  souls  from  one 
body  to  another  after  death.^  About  four-and-twenty 
years  had  passed  in  this  fashion,  tliree  or  four  of  which, 
according  to  Gaubil,  were  enough  to  ruin  the  mission 
completely.  Everything  tended  to  aggravate  the  pro- 
scription* The  Chinese  constantly  dreaded  the  innova- 
tions that  might  be  introduced  by  the  men  who  came 
with  a  "  national  sanction  "  to  promote  the  commercial 
views  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  the  horrible  reverses  of  the  Church 
of  Japan,  connected  with  similar  practices,  as  shall  be 
presently  related  ;  the  extirpation  of  the  *'  Christian " 
religion  in  Tonquin  ;  the  interminable  differences  of  the 
Christians  among  themselves  ;  in  fine,  the  striking  fact^ 
that  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  English  traders  at 
Macao  differed  in  religion  with  the  Chinese  Christians 

Lat  Macao,  though  taught  by  Europeans— all  these  facts 
were  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the  jealous,  and 
shrewd,  and  reflectmg  Chinamen,  when  Benedict  XIY, 
1 1  6iMe  de  hmm  XIV,,  p.  502. 
F^  CretiiiMii,  ▼*  80.  The  JtssuitA  tbaa  ootiTicted  of  baptisiog  lh«  firundlici^ 
were  m  dutgsr  of  tbe  l»w,  Pflj-renin  hims^ir  inUareaded  ia  T»ln  :  Init  ll^t?  Je«uit 
la/ lircith«r,  C^fll^lioiic,  tlic  cinpcTOr'*  jMwu&r,  w«  nici^iifol,  uid  lUc  Lftiilklji 
were  epuw^.^—O^ineam,  iV. 
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fiilinined  the  last  bull  against  the  Chinese  liies^  which 
the  lapse  of  four-and-twenty  years  had  ripened  again  in 
the  hot-bed  of  the  missionary  scheme.  ''After the 
Bull,  Es  iUd  dicy'  said  the  pope  to  the  Jesuits^  ''by 
which  Clement  XI.  thought  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes,  it  seemed  just  and  proper  that  those  who 
make  special  profession  of  obedience  to  the  Holy  See, 
should  submit  with  humility  and  simplicity  to  that 
solemn  decree,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  see  them  creating  new  obstacles.  Neverthelesa^ 
disobedient  and  specious  men  have  thought  of  evading 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Bull,  as  though  it  were  only  a 
simple  ecclesiastical  precept^  or  else  as  though  it  had 
been  weakened  by  certain  permissions  granted  by  the 
patriarch  Mezzabarba^  when  he  performed  the  functions 
of  apostoUc  visitor  in  these  countries."  The  terrible 
Bull,  Omnium  solidtudinumy  rushed  forth  as  the  exter- 
minating angel  of  the  mission.  The  clamours  of  envy 
or  the  sting  of  resisted  authority — ^and  the  deference  to 
public  opinion  in  Europe — roused  the  popedom  to  an 
expedient  interference  in  the  equivocal  method  of  the 
Jesuits.  As  philosophers,  the  latter  defended  their 
Chinese  scheme  of  Christianity ;  and  philosophically  we 
are  compelled  to  award  them  the  glory  of  unlimited 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  institutions  of  the 
pagans,  on  whom  they  would  engraft  the  religion  of 
Rome.  Based  on  this  imdeniable  foundation,  they  were, 
perhaps,  more  than  a  match  for  their  opponents — their 
logic  ought  to  have  been  triumphant — but  they  were 
condemned.  On  the  former  occasion  they  had  made 
signs  of  resistance.  "  The  men  the  most  devoted  to  the 
authority  of  Rome,"  says  Cretineau,  "were  about  to 
wage  against  it  a  war  for  the  settlement  of  evangelical 
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duties  and  moral  principles : "  *  but  now,  in  the  eveutful 
epoch  of  crisis  for  the  Company,  they  submitted  to  the 
pai>al  mandate,  which  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  China 
mission.  And  it  waa  shattered  to  pieces,  as  the  Jesuits 
predicted.  The  interference  \vith  tiieir  rites  and  cere- 
raonies  brought  confusion  and  division  among  the  people, 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire  marched  forth  in  the  usual 
Christian  style  in  self-TindicaiiotL  '*  As  the  Jesuits  had 
foreseen/'  says  their  latest  historian,  "  their  defereuce 
to  the  pontifical  judgment  was  the  signal  of  the  Ml  of 
ChriBtianity  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Ganges.  The  missionaries  were  imprisoned,  proscribed, 
OF  consigned  to  destruction/*  Several  Jesuits  were  put 
to  death.  The  mandarins  in  the  provinces,  stimulated 
by  the  bonzas,  joined  in  the  reaction  :  the  proscription 
spread  Uke  a  conflagration.*  Perhaps  this  consequence 
of  the  pope's  expedient  me-asure  attests  the  extent  of 
the  moral  sacritice^  which  those  rites  and  ceremonies 
supposed  in  tlie  Christianity  of  the  mission,  thus  engrafted 
on  Paganism  ;  if  not,  the  papal  court  sufiered  the  penalty 
awarded  to  those  whose  first  and  last  desire  is  to  "  save 
appearances."  But  it  is  highly  honourable  to  the  China- 
men tliat  they  confined  their  greatest  severities  to  the 
aqenis^  and  did  not  extend  them  to  the  patients  of  the 
scheme :  they  seized  and  punished  the  teachers,  and 
spared  the  misguided  disciples.  At  Pekin,  how^ever,  the 
emperor  kept  his  astronomers  and  diplomatists.  The 
Bliisionary  scheme  was  expiring  in  Cliina,  as  everywhere 
else :  the  Jesuits  strove  to  place  it  under  the  safeguard 
of  tlie  sciences,  *'  Honoured  with  the  imperial  favour 
as  Utcra^^  men,  execrated  as  Cathohc  priests,  they 
confi^rmed  to   the  conditiom  traced   out  for  t/tem  by 


Crelia^,  ?.  SO. 


'  14  ik  as. 
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circumstances/'  says  their  latest  historian.  Father  De 
Ventavon  resided  at  the  court  in  the  capacity  of  mechar 
nician  to  the  emperor.  The  lay-brothers,  CastigUone 
and  Attiret,  were  his  favourite  painters.  Father  Haller- 
stein  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  the  mAthematics. 
Some  of  the  Jesuits  made  clocks  with  moving  figures; 
others  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  or  the  mechanical  arts, 
for  inventions  that  might  be  worthy  to  please  Eiang- 
Loung :  all  tortured  their  wits  to  devise  some  means  of 
averting  the  storm  that  growled  over  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.  Father  Michael  Benott  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics.  The  spurting  water,  whose  scien- 
tific management  was  as  yet  unknown  in  China^  excited 
the  applause  of  the  emperor  and  his  court  He  desired 
to  multiply  the  prodigy  in  his  gardens,  and  Benott  was 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  works.  He  thus 
gained  firequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  overcome  his  prejudices  against  the  Christians 
and  Europeans.  Benott  set  to  the  work :  he  did  more, 
with  the  same  good  intention, — ^he  studied  the  art  of 
engraving  in  copper :  he  trained  artists,  and  produced 
engravings.  He  initiated  the  emperor  in  the  use  of  the 
telescope  and  the  mystery  of  the  air-pump.  On  the 
23rd  of  October,  1774,  Benoit  succumbed  under  his 
labours.  An  artist  by  day,  in  order  to  be  able  during 
the  night  to  fortify  the  perseverance  of  his  catechumens, 
he  died,  to  the  regret  of  the  emperor  and  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  Fathers  D'Arocha  and  Sikelport  were  the  last 
props  of  that  mission.  In  generous  but  barren  eflForts, 
the  Jesuits  exhausted  their  energies.  At  Tonquin,  in 
the  Madura,  in  Cochin  China,  the  Fathers  Alvarez, 
D'Abreu,  and  D'Acunha,  fell  under  the  sword  of  the 
executioner;  and  others,  wandering  liopeless,  abandoned 
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by  their  ftocks,  beheld  their  hard-wrought  missions 
cruiiibhiig  to  pieces,  and  vanishing  into  nought  at  the 
verj^  time  when  the  Compauj  of  Jesus  was  hurrying  to 
her  final  crisis — the  penumbra  of  fatal  echpse  fringing 
the  satelUte  of  Rome,* 

The  Dominicans,  who  took  up  the  Chinese  mission 
with  reformed  rigidity,  only  made  a  few  fanatical 
niartyrs,  molested  the  nation — and  then  there  was  iui 
end   of  that    **  Christianity/' ^     Neither   Matteo   Kicci 


nor  Adam  Schall  would  have  made  martyrs  of  the 
Chinamen,  These  Jesuits  and  their  learned  followers 
evidently   had   a   favourable   notion    of    the    CMuese 


^  Ttnr  Dotnitiic&ns  were  put  to  deaths  with  ft  bbhop  of  the  mme  Order,  mad 
pope  Benfdiet  h»d  the  «itiif»ctton  of  proacmncing  an  eulogy  **  on  the  precioiiR 
de»l|»  of  thii  holy  biahop/*  lEkus  **  neni  to  heaven  "  hy  tlie  homi  of  hi*  imll-^ 
Bmitm-f  MaHyn  ©/  China^  Feb,  5.  The  Dcmiime»iis  entered  China  as  e^rly  u 
15S6,  ftnd  by  1631  •♦  bad  n^onrcrtiKi  the  grwt  p«l  of  the  provim:^  of  Fokien  t^ 
ih#  M^J^^B^er^  ibid.  The  Dominkuu  ouufo  "^onrtyrs,''  but  Qtm  Jemitt  ui 
Cliiiw  oonteoicd  tbemseWes  with  mttetting  tliefr  cgiMclan  Lodustry  ftHtl  iftletttB^^ 
the  bolt  Itind  of  martyrdom  nnquestbtmbly* 
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religious  system — ^aa  may  be  evident  firom  the  sub- 
joined figure  of  one  of  their  altars  lately  disooyered  at 
Shanghai.  It  certainly  very  emphaticallj  attests  the 
extent  to  which  the  accommodating  Jesuits  ingrafted 
their  religion  on  that  of  the  pagans — on  their  very 
altar  of  sacrifice  uniting  the  heathen  symbol  of  the 
Dragon,  and  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  with  the  Cross,  the 
I.H.S.  and  nails  of  the  Company.^ 

In  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  Jesuits  achieye  sudi 
success  as  in  Japan  ;  at  all  events,  in  their  own 
numerical  results.  Judge  from  their  asserted  tsuA,  that 
from  1603  to  1622,  they  converted  exactly  239,339 
Japanese  ;  and  seven  years  after  they  numbered 
upwards  of  400,000.  Every  encouragement  had  been 
granted  them  by  this  very  tolerant  nation  :  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  &ct,  and  flourished  accord- 
ingly. United  to  the  Portuguese  they  made  commerce 
subservient  to  the  scheme  of  reducing  the  whole  coimtiy 
to  the  fidth,  apparently  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
thoroughly  Romish  dynasty  in  the  Bast,  or  in  order  to 
efiectuate  such  a  majority  of  partisans  in  the  country, 
as  would  easily  transfer  the  kingdom  to  Spain.  The 
traders  of  Portugal,  then  subject  to  Spain,  were  bound 
by  an  oath  not  to  trade  with  any  natives  but  such 
as  were  Christians — a  curious  invention  to  influence 
the  cupidity  of  the  nation,  particularly  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  Portuguese  was  a  source  of  certain  wealth. 

1  This  altar  now  stands  in  a  cottage  near  Shanghai,  one  of  the  fiye  Chinese 
ports  opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  British.  The  drawing  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  M'Cktchie,  one  of  the 
two  missionariee  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  China.  Mr.  M'datchie 
remarks  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  altar  is  the  heathen  symbol 
of  the  dragon,  adopted  in  order  to  gain  converts.— /Vom  the  Church  Mimamtty 
Paper,  No.  cxxiii.  1846. 
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Meanwhile  the  Jesuits  hud  gained  great  influence  with 
the  people  ;  and  it  was  on  the  increase,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 
The  bonzas  were,  of  course^  sworn  foes  of  their  rivals 
in  influence  :  but  the  increaj^ing  multitude  of  the 
Christians  was  a  source  of  anxietj  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan.  An  unprincipled  Dutchman  fired  this  reason- 
able anxiety  into  despemte  execution.  The  oath 
exacted  from  the  Portuguese  to  trade  only  with 
'*  Cliristians/'  had  operated  unto  ''  conversions  '*  so 
generally,  that  the  Dutch  heretic-traders  found  them- 
selves shunned  by  the  natives,  wlio^  besides  the  bond  of 
the  feiith,  were  longer  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese, 
and,  moreover,  discovered  by  experience  that  they  were 
more  honourable  traders  than  the  Dutch.  The  president 
of  the  Dutch  Company  in  Japan  resolved  to  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  government :  he 
forged  a  letter  in  Portuguese,  detailing  the  plan  of  a 
general  ingorrcction  among  the  Christians  of  Japan, 
against  the  emperor.  This  document  was  duly  con- 
veyed to  the  emiM?ror,  accompanied  with  representations 
still  more  calculated  to  exasperate  his  growing  mistnist 
of  the  Christians.  Unfortunately  the  Jesuits  themselves 
accelerated  the  coming  thunderbolt,' 

The  fathers  had  converted  one  of  the  Japanese  nobles 
and  his  family  :  his  youngest  son  was  under  the  care  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  seminary.  The  Jesuits  permiaded 
this  nobleman  to  give  them  one  of  his  houses  for  the  use 
of  the  catechumens.  They  subsequently  cured  one  of 
his  children  :  he  redoubled  his  favours  to  them^ — but 
died  soon  after,  when  his  eldest  sons,  at  tbe  court, 
demanded  the  restomtion  of  the  house  in  question,  from 


Tiitif»i«r,  Vajragjo^p 
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the  Jesuits.  By  the  law  of  the  land  they  oould  claim 
the  tenement,  as  a  father  was  not  pennitted  to  alienate 
his  property  to  the  prejudice  of  his  children.  The 
Jesuits  refused  to  surrender  the  donation.  The  inhe- 
ritors appealed  to  the  emperor,  already  suspicious  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  Christians  :  the  Dutchmen  aggrayated 
the  incident, — ^gave  them  the  forged  letter  before  men- 
tioned ;  they  showed  it  to  the  emperor.  Boused  to 
action  by  the  supposed  plot  in  contemplation,  he  forth- 
with commanded  the  extirpation  of  the  Portuguese  and 
the  native  Christians.^ 

Their  concealed  partisans  at  the  court  notified  the 
impending  calamity,  and  the  Christians  were  roused 
to  defend  their  lives  and  their  innocence  in  the  approach- 
ing assault.  Two  noblemen  headed  the  devoted  Tictims 
— ^an  army  of  40,000  men  and  upwards.  An  imperial 
army  was  sent  forth  to  crush  the  rebels  :  the  Christians 
made  representations  to  the  emperor,  protesting  their 
readiness  to  throw  down  their  arms,  if  their  sovereign 
would  consent  to  listen  to  their  defence.  One  of  the 
Christian  leaders  volunteered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  to  the  imperial  general :  he  was  seized  and 
hanged  in  the  sight  of  the  Christians,  who  were  forth- 
with attacked  with  impetuosity.  The  two  armies  were 
actually  conunanded  by  brothers  —  the  sons  of  the 
nobleman  who  gave  the  calamitous  house  to  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  deadliest  of  the  strife,  the  imperial  leaders  sought 
out  their  Christian  brothers,  whilst  the  latter  strove 
to  avoid  their  unnatural  antagonists.  Fierce  and 
desperate  was  the  struggle  of  the  Chi*istians  :  they 
outflanked  and  then  surrounded  the  enemy,  whom  they 
routed  with  terrible  slaughter.    The  utter  extermination 

>  Tavemier,  ubi  supra. 
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of  the  Christians  was  then  resolved.  Another  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  the  Cliristians  were  again  victoriouja, 
but  ^'ith  incalculable  loss  on  both  sides ;  for  the 
emperor  had  commanded  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  the  vanquisheA  In  a  third  battle  the  idolaters 
were  routed.  Numbers  were  then  poured  upon  them 
on  all  sideSp — their  general  was  killed, — they  were 
defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Then  began  that  frightful  persecution  which  lias  no 
parallel  in  history,  if  all  its  horrors  be  facts*  The 
Christians  were  cruclGed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prolong 
Ufe,  whilst  horrible  torments  were  applied  to  compel 
apofltacy.  Every  variety  of  slaughter  was  appUed  to 
the  extermination  of  the  Christians.  In  a  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits,  in  Europe,  during  the  persecution 
in  Japan,  they  have  given  engravings  of  all  these 
horrible  methods,  just  as  they  did  with  regard  to  the 
persecution  in  England ;  and  as  the  representations 
of  the  latter  were  manifest  exaggerationSj  we  may  trust 
that  the  persecution  in  Japan,  though  awfuUy  con- 
elusive  in  its  result,  was  attended  with  only  half  the 
atrocities  detailed  by  the  Jesnits, — ^such  as  bruising  the 
feet  of  the  Christians  between  logs  of  wood, — cutting  oflF 
or  squeezing  their  limbs  one  after  another, — applying 
red-hot  irons  or  slow  fires, — flaying  off  the  skin  of  the 
fingers, — putting  burning  coals  to  their  hands, — tearing 
off  the  flesh  with  pincers,  or  thrusting  reeds  into  all 
parts  of  their  bodies,  until  they  should  consent  to 
forsake  their  faith  :  all  which,  iBnumerable  persons,  say 
the  Jesuits,  and  even  children,  bore  with  invincible 
constancy  till  death.  The  elaborate  Jesuit  production, 
by  Father  Trigault,  entitled  "The  Triumph  of  the 
Martyrs    of   Japan/*    with    frightful,    but    somewhat 
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ridiculous  engravings,  published  in  1623^  seems  to  haye 
been  the  source  of  all  other  accounts  of  the  persecution, 
written  by  Protestants  or  Catholics.^ 

*  The  Latin  title  of  the  work  is  De  Chrittiami  Kpad.  JctponioB  Triwmpkitf  kc 
Monachii,  1623.  "I  do  not  intend,"  says  Tayernier,  ''to  enter  into  the  details  of 
these  Tarioos  modes  of  martyrdom  : — there  are  many  special  naRBtires  in  wfakh 
those  writers,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their  Company,  haye  introdneed  maif 
fabuloos  particulars :  but  even  to  judge  from  the  facts  stated  by  the  Datdi  thfesip 
selves,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  Church  never  suffered,  in  so  Aari  a  tiB% 
so  cruel  a  persecution.*'  The  Church  of  Rome  haa  appointed  a  day  in  tiwir 
Saints'  Calendar,  to  honour  the  memory  of  "the  martyrs  of  Japan,"  and  'the 
martyrs  of  Cliina  " — all  of  them  contributions  either  by  the  Jesoits  or  Pops 
Benedict  XIV., — with  the  usual  bUspbemous  incrimination  of  **  BMam  Pvm- 
dence,'*  and  the  **  permission  "  of  God  Almi^ty.  It  seems  that  hearen^  as  wtB 
as  earth,  must  be  ruled  and  regulated  by  the  whims  and  pemicions  notions  «f 
^  religious  people  "  who,  in  all  times  since  the  Reformation,  will  meddlo  with  ths 
concerns  of  distant  nations  ;— striving  to  force  upon  them  that  leUgioo  wllid^  if 
it  were  purely  practised  among  them,  would  need  no  societies  nor  propaganda  to 
induce  its  reception  ;  but  which,  in  the  nnirersal  system  adopted^  only  serves  ti 
perpetuate  affliction,  and  tax  the  credulous  subecriberB  of  Emrope-— wlnlii  fann|^ 
and  naked  fellow-Christians  cry  for  a  helping  hand  around  us.  I  cannot  befieve 
that  Heaven  approves  of  any  of  those  rival  schemes  and  specnlatio 
sarily  abortive  by  the  fact  so  evident  to  the  heathen,  tiiat  their  would-be  t 
and  leaders  to  heaven,  consign  each  other  to  the  opposite  place  naerely  for  difRsr- 
ing  in  articles  of  the  very  faith  which  is  promulgated  as  the  Christiani^. 
Christians  should  agree  among  themselves  before  they  attempt  to  unsettle  Ae 
minds  of  the  pagans.  They  should,  moreover,  reflect  on  all  that  the  pagan  must 
change  in  his  manners  and  customs  before  he  can  be  a  Christian.  In  this  matter 
h<dvet  will  not  do  :  he  is  perhaps  a  much  more  acceptable  man  to  his  Creator, 
as  a  pagan,  than  as  a  half-christian,  or  such  as  nussionaries  **  report "  annnal^, 
and  boast  of  in  their  <<  Propagation  Annals.''  It  is  all  very  fine  for  devotees  to 
read  these  wretched  romances  :  but  when  wo  put  questions  to  traveOen,  and 
converse  with  those  who  habitually  visit  the  scenes  of  the  alleged  triamphs  of 
faith,  bitter  convictions  ensue,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  Jesnitism  ii 
universal. 

By  Xavier's  own  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  bonzas  of  Japan  were  amaleh 
for  the  missioner  in  argumentation  ;  and  in  the  Conferenee$  betwem  Ae  J>mmmk 
dfistumariet,  &c.,  p.  341,  there  is  a  letter  from  a  heathen  to  one  of  these 
missionaries,  wherein  the  heathen  gives  the  reasons  why  the  Indians  reject  the 
Christian  religion.  ^  You  are  much  astonished,''  says  the  heathen,  ^  at  our  infi- 
delity. But  give  us  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  not  suffidentiy  proved  our 
law  to  be  false,  and  altogether  erroneous  ;  nor  so  clearly  and  evidently  proved 
the  truth  of  your  own,  that  we  should  inconsiderately  change  the  rdigion  of  our 
fathers,  for  that  of  foreigners  and  sojourners  in  our  land.  For,  I  would  have  yon 
know,  that  as  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans  derive  their  laws  from  God, — 
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One  of  the  Jesuits,  Ferreyra,  abjured  the  faith  to 
escape  deaths  and  was  raised  to  preside  over  one  of 
the  tribunals  for  making  martyrs.  Five  Jesuits  \vere 
subsequently  brouglit  before  him,  "Who  are  you?" 
lie  asked.  "  Priesta  of  the  Company  of  JesuSp'*  was  the 
reply.  "Abjure  your  faith,"  said  the  renegade,  '"and 
you  shall  be  rich  and  raised  to  honour."  But  these 
Jeauita  intimated  that  "  martyrdom'*  was  their  object^ — 
and  they  died  accordingly.  It  is  said  that  Ferreyra 
repented  in  his  old  age,  recanted  his  recantation,  and 
died  a  martyr ;  but  this  may  be  only  an  inrention  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  Company.' 

Nowhere  else  was  such  a  decisive  destruction  of  the 
mission  scheme  effected  It  had  hved  a  century,  and 
perished  utterly  in  1649,  It  perished  by  the  same 
method  which  the  Jesuits  recommended  in  Grermany 
for  the  destmction  of  Protestantism — namely,  by  the 
secular  arm.  Pere  La  Chaise  and  Louis  XIV,  did  the 
same^  as  far  as  posdble,  with  the  Huguenots  of  France, 

ao  4d  we  ^-^fer  ««rt&mlv»  jou  eaanot  imagine  IhM  ««  hMmnei^  and  foi*^  & 
reljgioa  to  oursclvee,  tmy  more  thaa  yoM  did  ^tmrselves.  The  Mohanusedai]  mil 
tiftfe  his  religii>n  to  be  abeolutel^  the  tM^«t  i  the  ChristiJiiui  coiidcimi  all  but  thcm- 
mirtm  I  and  we  M&lAb&ruiifl  think  our  reli^on  to  be  th&  befit  for  tw  ;  imd  quea- 
tm  noi  hat  that  th9  ChrUtiwiii  tna/  be  B&vod,  if  they  lead  Uy^  coiifomiAhle  to 
tlie  prvcrptfl  of  their  reltgiou.  Which  b  the  beitt  religion,  ii  a  dtfEcult  toak  to 
know  ;  foF  ereti  mnoiig  oiirvelves  we  h&Te  many  (MITereDt  opmions,  ^^  aome 
al&niUiig  that  Brahma  ia  th©  mjpyseme  God,  otheia  stvod  up  for  Vlshau  ;  mad 
there  are  aa  many  learned  mon  who  plead  for  the  God  ShiTa  ;  and  I  tkink  *tiB 
pnideiDce  not  to  trouble  invself  with  the  truth  or  faJsity  of  your  religioa,  till  1 
flnl  know  which  ia  the  tniesl  of  the  mazij  opmiona  rehOsng  to  religion  that  w@ 
eQtettaai  here  amccig  oureelvca/'  Lockni^  vesry  t^ndidly  aeka  herenpon  ; 
*^  Would  it  have  been  poaaible  for  an  Enropeaa^  who  had  gone  throuf  h  a  regolar 
cottTM  of  edncatioDj  to  ha^e  answered  nnfre  pertni«ni]y  V  The  reply  ia, 
Decidedly  not^but  iuatead  of  iuch  an  anawur,  a  volley  of  clap-tjmp  controveray, 
or  miunterpreted  texta  from  the  Bible,  woold  be  the  prelude  tci  rancoroua 
dmnndation  aa  a  heretic,  inHdel,  d^ial^  atheist,— if  ww  be  not  "  eomr-erted/'  For 
the  abore  letter,  aee  Lockman'e  TrainU  ef^JmtiUt  >*  ^%  ^*'^- 
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The  only  difference  was,  that  the  Japanese  authoritieB 
thought  that  their  reign  was  at  stake  in  the  increase  of 
the  proselytes :  and  there  is  no  positive  proof  to  the 
contrary.  The  persecution  swelled  the  martyrology  rf 
Rome :  but  the  Jesuit  Solier  neyertheless  excessiydy 
blames  the  violence  of  the  Japanese;  and  a  certain 
abb^,  in  his  History  of  the  Japanese  Church,  '^wonders 
at  the  depth  of  Grod's  judgments,  that  He  should  have 
permitted  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  to  be  shed, 
without  its  having  served,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  a  fruitful  seed  for  the  forming  or 
producing  new  Christians."^  "Without  presuming  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  may 
have  for  permitting  at  one  time  what  it  does  not 
permit  at  another,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christianity 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  no  right  to  hope  for  the 
same  favour,  and  the  same  protection  from  Grod,  as  the 
Christianity  of  the  three  first  centuries.  The  latter  was 
a  benign,  gentle,  and  patient  religion,  which  recom- 
mended to  subjects  submission  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
did  not  endeavour  to  raise  itself  to  the  throne  by 
rebellions.  But  the  Christianity  which  was  preached 
to  the  infidels  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  very  dif- 
ferent : — ^it  was  a  bloody,  murderous  religion,  which 
had  been  used  to  slaughter  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years.  It  had  contracted  a  very  long  habit  of  main- 
taining and  aggrandising  itself  by  putting  to  the  sword 
all  who  resisted  it.  Fines,  executions,  the  dreadful 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  crusades,  bulls  exciting 
subjects  to  rebellion,  seditious  preachers,  conspiracies, 
assassinations  of  princes,  were  the  ordinary  methods 
employed  against  those  who  refiised  submission  to  its 

>  Journal  des  Savans,  1689  ;  Bayle,  yi.  365  [F]. 
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0id^.  Could  theso  Ciuistiaiis  promise  themselvcB  the 
blessing  wbieli  Heaven  had  gi*anted  the  prijiiitive  Church, 
to  the  gospel  of  peace,  patience,  and  gentleness  ?  The 
best  choice  the  Japanese  had  to  make  was,  to  become 
converts  to  the  true  God ;  but  not  having  knowledge 
suflBcicnt  to  renounce  their  false  religion,  thej  then  had 
uo  other  choice  to  make  but  an  active  or  passive 
persecution.  Thej  could  not  preserve  their  ancient 
goveninient  nor  their  ancient  worship,  but  by  getting 
rid  of  the  Cliristians.  These,  one  time  or  other,  would 
have  destroyed  both  :  they  would  have  armed  all  their 
new  converts,  would  have  introduced  into  Japan  the 
soldiers  and  cruel  maxims  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  by 
hanging  and  slaughtering,  as  in  Amenea,  would  have 
enslaved  all  Japan.  Thus,  to  consider  things  only  in  a 
poUtical  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persecution 
which  the  Christians  suffered  in  that  country  was  a 
prudent  means  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
narchyj  and  plundering  of  a  state.  The  ingenuous 
confession  of  a  Spaniard  justifies  the  precautions  which 
these  infidels  took  to  insure  their  independence  : — it 
furnished  the  bonzas  with  a  specious  pretence  for  exer- 
cising their  hatred,  and  soliciting  the  extirpation  of  the 
Christians.  "  Being  asked  by  the  King  of  Tossa,  how 
the  King  of  Spain  got  possession  of  so  great  an  extent 
of  country  in  both  hemispheres^  the  Spaniard  answered 
too  frankly,  that  he  used  to  send  friai-s  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  foreign  nations ;  and  that  after  having  con- 
verted a  considerable  niunber  of  heathens,  he  used  to 
aend  his  forces,  which,  joining  with  the  new  converts 
to  Christianity,  by  that  means  conquered  the  country. 
The  Christians  paid  dearly  for  this  indiscreet  confession."' 
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The  four  hundred  thousand  proselytes  of  the  Jesuit 
after  swelMng  the  maityrology  with  considerable  oontri* 
butions,  became  safe  subjects  of  the  emperor  of  Japaa ; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  were  taken  to  secure  them 
for  the  future.  At  the  commencement  of  every  year 
the  search  after  Christians  was  renewed,  and  all  th« 
heads  of  families  and  individuals  of  the  nation  had  to 
sign  a  declaration,  not  only  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians, but  also  that  they  knew  of  no  Christian,  and  that 
they  abhorred  and  detested  Christianity  aa  a  religion 
hostile  to  the  state*  ^  From  this  contemplation  let  iii 
turn  to  a  field  more  admirable* 

By  tlie  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  Jesuits  had  penetrated  far  and  wide  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  and  the  memory  of  the  *'  Blaek 
Kobes/^  m  they  were  called,  w^as  destined  long  to  linger 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  "On  some  moss-grown 
tree  they  pointed  out  the  traces  of  their  work,  and  in 
wonder  the  traveller  deciphered,  carved  aide  by  side  on 
its  trunk,  the  emblem  of  our  salvation  and  the  lilies  of  the 
Bourbons,     Amid  the  snows  of  Hudson's  Bay^ — ^among 


I  Taveraier,  id  tm^a.  Ja  the  Morale  Praiiq^it  d&  JtmUe9^  iL  tlian  «« 
coptous  detaiki  respecting  lire  condaet  of  the  J^eulta  in  China  and  J^ian,  It 
^ill  there  bid  evident  that  the  Uiitiai  troubles  and  divisions  existed  betwcvai  them 
uid  (Jie  other  misa^onAries^  Ineffectual  coTcpLaimte  to  the  pop«  had  becm  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  Jesuits  continued  tlieir  Tejuitions.  Tb?  end  of  tbt 
acbcme  was  like  its  progresB.  ^  In  Japan/*  aayiB  M.  Marttn  (Yojage  de  Dnqpesne, 
t.  iii.  B4)  ''  ttie  persecution  caused  by  the  fatilt  of  the  Jesuitdy  hoa  ao  effbcttially 
banxshed  CbrUtlanit^,  that  no  one  can  there  be  received  beforo  he  h^m  throvn 
down  and  trampled  upon  a  cruciRx.  .  .  *  ,  The  Jeaiiit%  uDwUVing  to  reagn  their 
hold  in  tlie  eountty^  or  to  give  up  their  conunej^ce  In  that  empire,  still  eantume 
Ibeir  vi^ta^  and  peHbrm  tlie  oeremonv  of  trainpbni^  upon  Ihe  cmetftx  \  i^of 
pretend  that  they  only  uisult  the  luetaJ^  witJiout  coafiing  to  reepoet  th^  objeei  It 
re|ia?«eeiita^ — the  recta  intaUio  of  tlie  casuists.  M.  Blartin  affirma  ^e  faet  aft 
QndcBiabSe,  on  the  authority  of  persons  on  the  spot.  It  is  also  ataled  in  tibcs 
JSit^^pkmeni  mx  H^/kdimi  iPun  Pw^tigaU  (No,  99),  3m  Hist,  abreg^  det 
imxaim,  ii.  fid,  «|  ttq. 
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ttie  woody  islands  and  beautiful  inlets  of  the  Ht  Law- 
rence— by  the  Council-firea  of  the  Hiirons  and  the 
A]gonqiuna — at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  where, 
first  of  the  white  men,  their  eyes  looked  upon  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony,  and  then  traced  down  the  course  of 
the  bounding  riv^cr,  as  it  rushed  onward  to  earn  its 
title  of  *  Father  of  Waters/ — on  the  vast  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri — among  the  blue  hills  which  hem 
in  the  salubrious  dwellings  of  the  Cherokees,  and  in  the 
thick  cane-brakes  of  Louisiana — everywhere  were  found 
the  members  of  the  *  Society  of  Jesus/  Marquette, 
Joliet,  Brclxjuf,  Jognos,  Lallemand,  Rasles,  ami  Marest, 
are  the  names  which  the  West  should  ever  hold  in 
remembrance.  But  it  was  only  by  suffering  and  trial 
that  these  early  labourers  won  their  triumphs.  Many 
of  them  too  were  men  who  had  stood  high  in  camps 
and  courts,  and  could  contrast  their  desolate  state  in 
Uie  solitary  wigwam  with  the  refinement  and  affluence 
wliich  Iiad  waited  on  their  early  years.  But  now  all 
these  were  gone.  Home,  the  love  of  kindred,  the  golden 
ties  of  relationsliip,  all  were  to  be  forgotten  by  tbeie 
stem  and  high-wrought  men,  and  they  were  often  to  go 
fortli  into  the  wilderness,  without  an  adviser  on  their 
way,  save  their  God,  Through  long  and  sorrowful  years 
they  were  obliged  to  *  sow  in  tears '  before  they  could 
*  reap  in  joy,'  Every  self-denial  gathered  around  them 
which  could  wear  upon  the  spirit  aiid  cause  the  heart 
to  fail  Mighty  forests  were  to  be  threaded  on  foot, 
and  the  groat  lakes  of  the  West  passed  in  the  feeble 
bark  canoe.  Hunger,  and  cold,  and  disease,  were  to  be 
encountered,  until  nothing  but  the  burning  zeiil  within 
could  keep  alive  the  wasted  and  sinking  frame.  But 
worse  than  all  were  those  spiritual  evils  which  forced 
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them  to  weep  and  pray  in  darkness.  They  had  to 
endure  the  contradiction  of  those  they  came  to  saTC^ 
who  often,  after  listening  for  months  with  apparent 
interest,  so  that  the  Jesuit  began  to  hope  they  would 
soon  be  numbered  with  his  converts,  suddenly  quitted 
him  with  cold  and  derisive  words,  and  turned  again  to 
the  superstitions  of  their  triba  Most  of  them,  too^ 
were  martyrs  to  their  fiutL  Few  of  their  number 
^died  the  common  death  of  men,'  or  slept  at  last 
in  the  groimds  which  their  church  had  consecrated 
Some,  Uke  Jogues,  and  Du  Poisson,  and  Souel,  sank 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and  their 
bodies  were  thrown  out  to  feed  the  vulture,  whose 
shriek,  as  he  flapped  his  wings  above  them,  had  been 
their  only  requieuL  Others,  like  Brebeu^  and  Lallemand, 
and  Sanat,  died  at  the  stake,  and  their  ashes  '  flew  no 
marble  tells  us  whither,'  while  the  dusky  sons  of  the 
forest  stood  aroimd,  and  mingled  their  wild  yells  of 
triumph  with  the  martyr's  dying  prayers.  Others, 
again,  like  the  aged  Marquette,  sinking  beneath  years  of 
toil,  fell  asleep  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  sorrowing 
companions  dug  their  graves  in  the  green  tur^  where 
for  many  years  the  rude  forest-ranger  stopped  to  invoke 
their  names,  and  bow  in  prayer  before  the  cross  which 
marked  the  sacred  spot.  But  did  these  things  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Jesuits  ?  The  sons  of  Loyola  never 
retreated.  The  mission  they  founded  in  a  tribe  ended 
only  with  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  itself.  Their 
Uves  were  made  up  of  fearless  devotedness  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice.  Though  sorrowing  for  the  dead,  they 
pressed  forward  at  once  to  occupy  their  places,  and,  if 
needs  be,  share  their  fate.  'Nothing,'  wrote  Father 
Le  Petit,  after  describing  the  martyrdom  of  two  of  his 
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brethren — *  no  tiling  h^is  happened  to  theae  two  excellent 
missionaries  for  which  they  were  not  prepared  when 
they  devoted  themsehes  to  the  Inchan  missions/  If 
the  flesh  trembled,  the  spirit  seemed  never  to  fiilter. 
Each  one,  indeed,  felt  that  he  was  *  baptised  for  the 
dead,*  and  that  his  own  blood,  poured  out  in  the  mighty 
forests  of  the  west,  would  bring  down  perhaps  greater 
blessings  on  those  for  whom  he  died  than  he  could  win 
for  them  by  the  labours  of  a  life.  He  realiBed  that  he 
was  *  appointed  unto  death/  ^  Ibo,  et  non  redibo — I 
will  go,  and  will  not  return,'  were  the  prophetic  words 
of  Father  Jogues,  when,  for  the  last  time^  he  departed 
to  the  Mohawks,  When  Lallemand  was  boimd  to  the 
stake,  and  for  seventeen  hours  his  excruciating  agonies 
wer©  prolonged,  his  words  of  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panion were  —  *  Brother  1  we  are  made  a  spectacle 
unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.'  When 
Marquette  was  setting  out  for  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  friendly  Indians  who  had  known 
him  wished  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  by  declaring 
'  that  those  distant  nations  never  Bpared  the  strangers,* 
the  cahn  reply  of  the  missionary  was — '  I  shall  gladly 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  salvation  of  souls,'  And  then 
the  red  sons  of  the  wilderness  bowed  with  him  in  prayer, 
and  before  the  simple  cross  of  cedar^  and  among  the 
stately  groves  of  elm  and  maple  which  hne  the  St. 
Lawrence,  there  arose  that  old  chant  which  the  aged 
man  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  distant 
cathedrals  of  his  own  land  : — 


'  Vc?u]U  Regis  prodetml — 
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But  how  little  is  known  of  all  these  men  I  The  histoij 
of  their  bravery  and  suffering,  touching  as  it  is,  hu 
been  comparatively  neglected.''* 

Such  is  an  American  Protestant's  delightful  descriptioD 
of  the  Jesuit-mission  in  North  America^  as  deduced 
from  the  Edifying  and  Curious  Letters,  which  he  has 
translated  and  published  ^  as  a  contribution  to  the  h]§- 
toricalrecords  of  his  coimtry."  The  following  very  gmphic^ 
and  very  interesting  narrative  of  a  Jesuit  missionuy 
in  Georgia^  completes  the  picture.  ^  Permit  me,''  writei 
a  correspondent  to  the  London  Magazine  of  176Q» 
^  permit  me  to  give  the  world  some  particulars  of  a  son 
of  Loyola^  which  will  prove  that  Society's  attempts  to 
found  Jesuit-Commonwealths,  have  not  been  confined  to 
South  America ;  but  that  they  intended  also  to  extend 
their  sway  over  the  copper-coloured  tribes  of  the  northeni 
part  of  the  Continent,  and,  perhaps,  the  seeds  of  disgust 
sowed  amongst  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  at  the  time 
I  am  about  to  mention,  may  have  had  a  more  banefid 
effect  than  it  could,  at  that  time,  enter  into  the  wisest 
heads  to  conceiv^e. 

"When  the  brave  and  worthy  Qeneral  Oglethorpe 
commanded  in  Georgia,  and,  by  his  extensive  influence 
over  the  Indian  nations  around  that  colony,  kept  them 
in  friendship  and  subjection  to  this  crown;  and  in 
March,  1743,  whilst  he,  with  a  detachment  of  his  inde- 
&tigable  regiment,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  was 
making  an  incursion  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Augustine, 
one  Preber,  a  German  Jesuit,  as  he  afterwards  appeared 
to  be,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Frederica,  by  Captain  Kent, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Augusta-on-the-Main.  Captain 
Kent  had,  for  some  time  before,  perceived  a  remarkable 

'  The  Bey,  WiUiAm  IngnUuun  Kip.    Tfie  EaHy  JeiuU  MimoM,  i.  Prcfact. 
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ibUity  in  the  Crock  Indians,  in  matters  of  trade, 
and  a  sulkinesB  in  tliat  generous  nation,  which  betokened 
no  good  to  the  English.  After  a  wise  and  secret 
inquiry,  and  from  proper  intelligence,  he  had  great 
reason  to  suspect  some  iU-hiunours  were  stirred  np  in 
these  people,  by  a  white  man,  who  had  resided  some 
time  in  the  upper  towns,  after  having  been  many  years 
amongst  the  Cherokees,  who  always  showed  him  the 
utmost  deference.  Upon  these  advices  he  got  him 
privately  seized,  and  conveyed,  without  noise  or  bustle, 
to  Frederica,  httle  imagining  the  importance  of  his 
capture  ;  though  the  Indians,  missing  him,  made  it  yery 
apparent  by  their  clamours,  that  they  were  not  a  Httle 
interested  in  his  safety.  The  general,  at  his  return,  waa 
surprised,  upon  examination,  to  find  in  this  prisoner, 
who  appeared  in  his  dress  a  perfect  Indian,  a  man 
of  poUteness  and  gentility,  who  spoke  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  fluently,  and  English  brokenly- 
What  passed  at  his  several  examinations  I  am  imable 
to  say ;  but  the  consequence  was  tlmt  he  was  detained 
a  prisoner,  and  so  remained  when  I  left  the  colony,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1744,  which  was  after  his 
Excellency  retiirned  to  England 

'*  Preber,  bm  to  his  peraon,  was  a  short,  dapper  man, 
mth  a  pleading,  0[>cn  coimtenance,  and  a  most  pene- 
trating look.  His  dress  was  a  deer-skin  jacket,  a  flap 
before  and  behind,  with  morffissons,  or  deer-skin  pumps 
or  sandals,  which  were  laced  in  the  Indian  manner,  on 
his  feet  and  ancles.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was 
the  barracks,  where  he  had  a  room,  and  a  sentry  at  his 
door  day  and  niglit*  The  philosophical  ease  with  which 
he  bore  bis  confinement,  the  communicative  disposition 
he  seemed  possessed  of,  and  his  politeness,  which  his 
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dress  and  imprisonment  could  not  disguise,  attracted  the 
notice  of  every  gentleman  at  Frederica^  and  gained  him 
the  &your  of  many  visits  and  conversations. 

^  His  economy  was  admirable.  From  his  allowance 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  bread,  he  always  spared,  until  he  had 
by  him  a  quantity  on  which  he  could  regale,  even  with 
gluttony,  when  he  allowed  himself  that  liberty.  *  It  is 
folly,*  he  would  say,  'to  repine  at  one's  lot  in  life 
My  mind  soars  above  misfortune  :  in  this  cell  I  can 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  Ufe.  Reflections  upon  past  events, 
digesting  former  studies,  keep  me  fully  employed,  whilst 
health  and  abimdant  spirits  allow  me  no  anxious,  no 
uneasy  moments.  I  suffer — though  a  friend  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind — though  an  enemy  to  tyranny, 
usurpation,  and  oppression — ^and,  what  is  more,  I  can 
forgive  and  pray  for  those  that  injure  me.  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  Christian  principles  always  promote 
internal  felicity.' 

"  Sentiments  like  these,  often  expressed,  attracted  my 
particular  notice,  and  I  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a 
confidence  which  he  seemed  to  repose  in  me,  more 
especially,  by  every  kind  office  in  my  power.  Indeed, 
had  nothing  else  been  my  reward,  the  pleasing  enter- 
tainment his  conversation  imparted,  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  recompense.  He  hiid  read  much,  was  conver- 
sant in  most  arts  and  sciences ;  but  in  all  greatly 
wedded  to  system  and  hypothesis. 

"  After  some  months'  intercourse,  I  had,  from  his  own 
mouth,  a  confession  of  his  designs  in  America,  which 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  bring  about  a 
confederation  amongst  all  the  Southern  Indians,  te 
inspire  them  with  industry,  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts 
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necessary  to  the  commodity  of  life ;  and,  in  short*  to 
engage  them  to  throw  oflF  the  yoke  of  their  European 
allieSj  of  all  nations.  For  this  pm*pose  ho  had,  for 
many  yeai^s,  accommodated  himself  to  their  opinions, 
prejudices,  and  practices,  had  been  their  leader  in  war, 
and  their  priest  and  legislator  in  peace,  interlarding 
(like  liis  brethren  in  China)  some  of  the  most  alliuing 
Romish  rites  with  their  own  superstitious,  and  incul- 
cating such  maxims  of  policy  as  were  not  utterly 
repugnant  to  their  own,  and  yet  were  admirably 
calculated  to  subserre  the  views  he  had  upon  them. 
Hence  they  began  already  to  be  more  acute  in  their 
deahngs  with  the  English  and  French,  and  to  look 
down  upon  those  nations  as  interlopers^  and  invaders  of 
their  just  rights.  The  Spaniards,  I  found,  he  looked 
upon  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  *They/  said  he, 
*  are  good  Christians,  that  is  (with  a  smiHng  sneer)  such 
subjects  as  may  be  worked  upon  to  do  anything  for  the 
sake  of  converting  their  neighbours  i  with  (hetn  my 
people  would  incorporate  and  become  one  nation — ^a 
bull,  a  breve,  a  dispensation  will  bring  them  to 
anything-' 

^'  When  I  hinted  at  the  bloodshed  which  his  scheme 
would  produce,  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  many  years  it  would  require  to  establish  this 
government  over  the  Indians,  he  answered  in  this 
remarkable  manner :  '  Proceeding  properly,  many  of 
theao  evils  may  be  avoided  ;  and,  as  to  length  of  time, 
we  have  a  succession  of  agents  to  take  up  the  work 
as  fast  as  others  leave  it.  We  never  lose  sight  of 
a  favourite  point — nor  are  we  bound  by  the  strict  rules 
of  morality,  in  the  means^  when  the  end  we  pursue  is 
laudable.    If  we  err,  our  general  is  to  blam^  and  we 
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have  a  merciful  Grod  to  pardon  us.  But^  belieye  me— 
before  the  century  is  past»  the  Europeans  wiU  kace  « 
very  small  footing  on  this  continent* 

"  Thus,  the  Father,  or  nearly  in  these  words,  expressed 
himself,  and  often  hinted  that  there  were  many  more  cf 
his  brethren  who  were  yet  labouring  amongst  the  Indians 
for  the  same  purposes. 

"The  adventures  of  this  remarkable  man  were  ex- 
traordinary :  —  at  present,  I  shall  condnde  this  letter 
with  one  striking  instance  of  his  presence  of  mind  aad 
fortitude. 

"  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1744,  the  large  magazine  rf 
bombs,  and  a  small  magazine  of  powder,  at  Frederi€a» 
by  some  accident  were  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  with  a 
dreadful  explosion.  In  a  moment  the  town  wore  all  the 
appearance  of  a  bombardment^  the  inhabitants  left  thdr 
houses,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  consternation  into  die 
adjacent  woods  and  savannahs,  whilst  splinters  of  the 
bursting  shells  flew  in  the  air  to  an  amazing  distance,  coor 
sidering  they  were  not  projected  from  the  usual  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  The  worthy  and  humane  Captain 
Mackay,  who  then  commanded  in  the  garrison,  imme- 
diately opened  the  doors  of  the  prisons  to  all  the  captive 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  bade  them  shift  for  them- 
selves. A  message  was  sent  to  Preber  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  he  politely  reftised  to  comply  with,  and 
in  the  hurry,  he  was  soon  forgotten.  The  bombs  were 
well  bedded  as  it  providentially  happened,  and,  start- 
ing at  intervals,  were  some  hours  in  discharging  them- 
selves. When  the  explosion  began  to  languish,  some  of 
us  thought  of  the  Jesuit,  and  went  to  his  apartment, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  twenty  paces  from  the 
bomb-house.     After  calling  some  time,  he  put  forth  his 
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head  from  under  Iiis  feather-bed,  with  which  he  had 
prudently  coTered  himself,  and  cried,  '  Gentlemon>  I 
suppose  all  *s  over :  —  for  my  part,  I  reasoned  thus : 
The  bombs  wiU  rise  perpendicularly,  and,  if  the  fusee 
fails,  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction,  but  the 
splinters  will  fly  off  horizontally  : — therefore,  with  this 
trusty  covering,  I  thought  I  had  better  stand  the  storm 
here,  than  hazard  a  knock  on  the  pate  by  flying  further  V 
This  was  said  with  the  same  ease  that  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  at  a  banquet,  and  he  continued  the 
conversation  with  his  usual  vein  of  pleasantry^  to  the 
end  of  an  explosion  that  waii  enough  to  strike  terror 
into  the  firmest  breast/'* 

Whilst  this  interesting  Indian-Jesuit,  with  his  band 
of  "  patriots/'  was  agitating  the  North  of  the  Continenti 
theii'  brethren  in  the  South  were  rapidly  carrying  out 
the  scheme^ — as  they  thought,  with  every  hope  of  final 
achievement*  Such,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
chance.  In  the  very  system  of  the  Paraguay  reduc- 
tions there  was  elemental  decay.  Under  the  practical 
fellacy  of  "  Community  of  goods/'  the  labour- wealth  of 
the  Indians  em^iched  the  Company  whose  slaves  they 
were ; — their  minds  being  made  to  acquiesce  in  that 
*'  indifference  to  all  things  "  which  was  the  devotional 
theory  inculcated  by  the  Jesuits*  The  Indians  were  in- 
different to  property ;  and  the  fethers  farmed  the  pro- 
duce of  their  ceaseless  toil  What  fihal  respect  could 
exist  under  the  system  of  espionage  and  rebuke,  which 
the  Jesuits  applied  to  the  government  of  the  people,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  They  forced  marriages  upon  the 
Indians^  seldom  leaving  the  parties  to  choose  for  them- 
sdree ;  they  thus  produced  the  natural  consequence  of 
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indifference  between  man  and  wife.  The  Indian  hus- 
bands were  indifferent  towards  their  wives,  ihe  wivea 
towards  their  husbands,  both  towards  their  children,  and 
these  towards  their  parents ;  but  all  were  bound  to  the 
Jesuits.  For  the  Jesuits  they  lived ;  in  them  they  had 
their  being.  An  important  result  ensued.  It  was  a 
notorious  &ct,  that  the  population  tended  to  a  natural 
decrease  :  the  rapidity  of  new  accessions  concealed  the 
fact  for  a  time ;  but  at  the  period  of  their  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  fact  forced  itself  to  the  notice  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  thought  they  could,  as  in  everything  else, 
devise  a  method  for  mechanically  promoting  what  they 
naturally  hindered.  ^ 

The  "perfect  equality"  enforced  was,  perhaps,  one  rf 
the  most  active  elements  of  internal  decay.  Man's  lowest 
instincts  might,  for  a  time,  relish  such  a  state  of  things; 


>  This  extraordinary  Jesoit-metfaod  to  promote  the  inareaae  of  popnlatioii,  ia 
stated  by  Doblas,  governor  of  the  proyince  of  ^  Conception,**  one  of  the  waammm^ 
in  1781.  The  following  ia  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ciuioiis  paaaage,  hj 
Mr.  Robertson  (Letters,  ii.  79,  note):  <<Ciim  andirem,**  says  Doblas,  'hofia 
diversis  noctili,  tympanum  pulsari,  et  prcecipue  ad  auroram  exorientem,  inqnisin 
qnorsom  hie  sonitus  !  Dixenmt  mihi,  semper  consaetnm  esse  totam  gentem, 
secondmn  qnietem,  crebr5  soscitare  :  hujus  usus  originem  cognoaoere  volenti, 
responderunt  mihi,  propter  notam  indolem  desidiosam  Indoram,qiii,  labore  quo- 
tidiano  defessi,  inennt  lectum,  et  per  noctem  totam  dormiunt — ^hoc  modo  ojiciu 
cotijuffaUbut  non  funotU — Jesoitas  mandasse  nonnolUs  horis  noetik,  tympanum 
pulsari  hoc  modo  ineUare  mariloi,"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  partially  to  correct 
the  translation,  which  is  still,  however,  not  what  the  Jesuits  would  have  given, 
had  they  mentioned  this  strange  device  in  thdr  annual  letters.  The  original  is 
in  the  Memoria  aobre  lot  Mimonei^  published  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1836,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Angelis.  Speaking  of  Doblas,  who  was  governor  of  the  "  Conceptioa" 
in  1 781,  Mr.  Robertson  says  :  ^  This  was  only  fourteen  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits ;  so  that  the  governor  had  the  best  opportunity  for  obtaining  eonreet 
information.  The  acuteness  of  his  mind,  the  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
impartiality  of  his  judgment,  all  render  him,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
authoritiea^  and  most  entertaining  writers  on  the  Mimona,  The  narrative  of 
what  he  observed  Ib  lamentably  correct  and  amusing  ;  but  his  wdl-intentioned 
suggestions  for  amelioration  were  speculative  and  impracticable." — Lotert  o« 
Paraguay^  ii.  71,  note. 
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but  force  would  finally  be  necessary  to  maintain  it  in 
?igour, — ^for  it  assumes  a  moral  stagnation,  of  which 
llicre  is  no  example  in  nature— ^excepting  in  death, 
which  J  after  all,  in  but  another  state  of  elemental 
agitation. 

Now  the  fine  fenciftd  description  of  the  Paraguay 
Indians  in  their  holiday-attire  for  exhibition,  however 
necassary  it  may  be  to  copy  it  in  a  history  of  the  Jesuits, 
still  needs  correction.  ''One  of  the  greatest  pomts 
with  the  Jesuits,"  says  Doblas,  '*  perhaps  the  greatest 
point,  was  to  keep  up  a  perfect  equahty  among  all  the 
Indians,  as  well  in  matters  of  dress,  as  in  regular 
attentlance  at  work  :  so  that  the  lord  and  lady -mayoress 
were  required  to  be  the  first  at  the  spot  selected  for  that 
day  8  labour,  and  they  were  there  joined  by  the  other 
workmen  : — thus  it  was  also  with  the  aldermen  and  their 
wives*  Not  one  of  thera  was  allowed  to  wear  shoes — 
nor  any  distinctive  badge  of  clothing — not  even  to  vary 
the  general  mode  of  wearing  what  they  had  : — all 
were  put  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equaUtj.  The 
only  distinction  conceded  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  was  a  permission,  on  days  of  public  festivity, 
to  carry  their  black  wands,  and  to  dress  in  suita  kept 
by  the  fathers  under  lock  and  key,  expressly  for  such 
occasions,  and  for  those  only*  The  caciques^  or  natural 
chiefs,  were  generally  the  most  miserable  of  the  whole 
community,  and  very  rare  it  was  to  find  one  of  them 
who  could  read.  They  never  gave  them  any  pubUc 
office,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  on  occasions  few  and  far 
between.  It  wa^  shown,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  that  there  were  found  only  three  cacique 
mayors  in  the  thirty  reductions.  No  doubt  the  fathers 
feared  that  if  they  added  to  the  veneration  entertained 
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by  the  people  for  their  caciques,  by  conferring  on  them 
honourable  offices,  they  might  aspire  to  more  authority 

than  was  at  that  time  altogether  convenient The 

consequences  of  this  regime  could  be  hidden  neither 
from  the  curates  nor  their  superiors  ;  but  their  private 
interests  occupied  the  place  of  first  importance  in  aD 
they  did ;  and  thus  they  adopted  a  method  of  their 
own,  the  grand  object  of  which  was  to  keep  the  Indians 
aloof  fi-om  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  rescue  them 
from  ignorance  and  degradation.  When  men  acted 
upon  this  regime,  and  upon  these  principles  of  poUtical 
economy,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  himdred  and  fifty  years,  the  period  since 
these  establishments  were  foimed,  such  immense  wealth 
should  have  been  found  in  the  churches,  as  in  that  fimd 
called  '  the  fund  of  the  community.'  For  my  part*  I 
am  not  astonished  at  this,  when  I  consider  the  vast 
fertility  of  this  province  ;  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Indians  ;  that  they  were  absolutely  shut  out  firom 
all  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  that,  know- 
ing no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Jesuits,  they 
became  mere  tools  in  their  hands." 

Property  was  rendered  a  dead-weight  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Indians.  "  Suppose  an  Indian,  not  spell- 
bound by  the  impressions  made  on  his  countrymen,  as  a 
result  of  their  training  and  education  :  suppose  such  an 
Indian  to  be  of  an  active  laborious  disposition  :  suppose 
that,  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  industry,  as  well  as  by 
the  advantages  accorded  to  him  by  his  township,  of  a 
free  grant  of  arable  land,  and  of  bullocks  to  plough  it, 
—  he  desires,  by  working  on  the  days  allowed  liim 
by  "the  Community"  for  tliis  purpose,  to  make  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  subservient  to  the  ameUoration  of  his 
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condition  in  life.     Well,  he  ploughs  up  and  prepares  a 
large  spa4:e  of  land,  and  sows  it  with  such  seeds  as  he 
knows  will  yield  him  the  largest  return   of  produce. 
Tlie  year  is  propitious  ;  and  in  due  eeaaon,  after  much 
personal  labour  and  pains — because  he  haa  not  been 
able  to  hire  the  labcmrerfl  of  *'  the  community''  to  assist 
liim^-because  his  wifej  being  also  employed  by  "the 
community/'  cannot  help  him — and  because  he  himself 
is  obliged  to  labour  the  half  of  liis  time  for  ''  the  com- 
munity,"— yet,  in  due  season,  ho  reaps  a  crop  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  lie  requires  for  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  during  the  whole  yean     Now, 
what  IS  he  to  do  with  the  mrpim  of  this  crop  ^     Sell  it 
to  others  ?    Who  are  these  others  1    The  Indians  of  his 
own  town,  or  of  other  towns  t    And  tliese  Indians,  what 
ue  tk^  to  give  him  in  exchange   for  his   produce  ? 
They  have  nothing  of  their  owo,  except  some  grain  or 
vegetables  precisely  the  same  of  which  the  industrious 
Indian  lias  already  too  much.     He  cannot  export  his 
produce  from  the  province,  either  because  he  has  not 
the  means,  or  because  the  expense  of  doing  so  would 
exceed  the  return.    Seeing  now  the  failure  he  has  made 
the  first  year,  but  still  unwilling  to  live  in  idleness,  the 
Indian,  instead  of  sowing  grain,  determines  the  second 
year  to  plant  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco^ — because 
he  knows  that  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  all  articles  of 
commerce.    He  puts  his  design  in  execution,  and  sees  his 
crops  all  thriving.     The   cotton-plant  and   sugar-cane 
yield  no  produce,  or  very  httle,  the  first  year ;  and  for 
the  tobacco,  it  is  necessary,  from  the  moment  it  begins 
to  ripen  till  it  is  completely  seasoned,  and  made  ready 
for  sale,  not  to  leave  it  for  an  instant.     But  our  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  Indian  must  at  this  very  time 
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give  his  labour  to  "the  community/'  So  the  tobacco 
which  he  has  gathered  in  on  the  days  allowed  him,  is 
lost  during  those  on  which  he  must  serve  the  fathers ; 
and  in  the  end  he  collects  nothing,  or,  if  he  does  get  a 
little,  it  is  of  bad  quality.  In  the  following  year,  when 
he  had  expected  to  reap  some  benefit  from  his  cotton 
and  sugar-cane  plantations,  he  is  sent  off  as  a  herd 
to  the  estanciaSy  as  8, peon  to  the  yerba-plantations,  eras 
something  else  to  some  other  place,  in  which  he  is  con- 
strained to  remain  for  some  time.  His  whole  labour  has 
been  in  vain  :  he  goes — ^he  must  go — wherever  he  is 
commanded ;  and  all  on  which  he  had  placed  his  hope 
is  abandoned,  and  all  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  is 
lost.  Cattle  the  Indian  could  neither  possess  nor  breed 
— ^because,  in  consequence  of  his  continually-required 
services  to  "  the  community,"  he  cannot  herd  them,  and 
because  all  the  other  Indians,  being  subject  to  similar 
regulations,  he  can  hire  no  man  as  a  substitute/'* 

If  American  slavery  be  a  desirable  regime  for  men, 
then  the  Jesuit-regime  in  Paraguay  may  be  deemed  a 
model  for  governments.  Accordingly,  it  required  the 
utmost  vigilance  to  keep  it  in  its  integrity,  if  the  term 
can  be  applied  to  the  system.  One  superior  general 
presided  as  monarch  over  all  the  Missiones.  He  resided 
at  Candilaria,  as  being  a  central  point,  from  which  he 
could  readily  visit  the  other  establishments  around  him. 
He  had  two  vice-superiors  or  lieutenants,  under  him, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Parang,  the  other  on  those  of 
the  Uruguay.  In  addition  to  these  fiinctionaries,  who 
conducted  the  more  important  business  of  "  the  commu- 
nity," each  township  had  its  own  curate  or  pai,  assisted 

*  Doblas,  Memoria  sobre  las  Mimones,  apud  Robertson,  Letters  on  Paragiuiy, 
ii.  p.  70,  €t  seq. 
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by  another  priest,  and  sometintes  two,  m  I  liave  stated, 
according  to  its  extent  and  population.  The  ciiratos 
BUperintended  the  spiritual  and  temporal  aflairs — one 
niiuistering  at  the  altar,  and  teaching  the  neophytes  to 
read  and  write ;  the  other  presiding  over  the  agricul- 
tural department,  the  herding  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
tradesmen.^ 

Though  the  civil  government  of  the  Indians  was  nomi- 
nally vested  in  themselves,  it  was  really  in  the  hands  of 
the  curate  or  pai.  Without  the  consent  of  this  pei'sonage, 
not  one  single  thing  could  be  done.  The  court  of  Com- 
mon Coimcil,  as  it  were,  met  every  day  ;  gave  in  their 
report  to  the  omnipotent  pai,  and  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  they  should  do,  proceeded  to  give  them 
rigid  fulfilment,^ 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  see  whether  all  this  trouble 
of  the  Jesuits  was  worth  their  while,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view — in  other  words,  whether  the  speculation 
"paid." 

*'  No  Je&iiit  #vi?r  took  m  hwid 
To  plant  &  Church  m  baiTc»  laad," 

There  were  no  mines  of  gold  in  Paraguay  :  but  there 
was  a  mine  of  labour — perhaps  the  best,  and  in  the  long 
run^  most  profitable  mine  in  the  economy  of  Providence. 

**  As  for  the  property  possessed  by  the  Jesuits,  great 
as  it  was,  it  has,  I  am  convinced,  always  been  under- 
rated ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  those  who  made  the 
estimates,  never  took  into  account  the  mlue  of  tke 
Indians,  In  the  Indians  consisted  the  chief  wealth  ; 
and  from  their  labour  was  derived,  it  may  be  said,  the 
sum  total  of  the  revenue  of  the  mission-establishmenta. 
To  overlook  this  point  is  to  misconceive  the  whole  matter. 


Holrerisui^  i«ueriv  ii.  ti!'. 
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"There  were  a  100,000  Indian  inhabitants   in  the 
missions,  including  men,  women,  and  children.     I  value 
them  at   40/.  a-head,    on    this  principle  : — suppoang 
only  30,000  of  these  to  be  working  men,  and  that 
they  earned  only  20/.  a-year,  each ;  and  of  which  10/. 
went  for  their  own  subsistence  and  clothing,  and  10/.  to 
'  the  community '  of  the  Jesuits,  these  men  earned,  bj 
the  labour  of  their  slaves,  300,000/.  per  annum :  that 
is,  the  clear  gain  arising  from  the  labom-  of   30,000 
working  men  at  10/.  each,  being  300,000/.      Now,  if 
you  take  the  whole  Indian  population  at  a   100,000, 
and    value    them,    as   property,    at   40/.   a-head,  this 
will   give  the   sum  of  4,000,000/.       An    interest    off 
300,000/.  upon  this,  amounts  only  to  seven-and-a-hidf 
per  cent.,   which,   in  that  country,  is  a  low   interest 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Jesuits  got  a  great  deal 
more,  when  all  their  mercantile  profits  arising  firom 
the  labours  of  the  Indians   are  taken  into    account; 
but  allowing  the  statement  to  stand  simply  thus,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  correct,  and  by  no  means 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  Jesuitical 
body  in  the  towns  of  Missiones.     There  were  thirty  of 
these  towns.     Some  of  them  were  on  the  eastern,  some 
on  the  western  banks  of  the  Paran&.     Candilaria  was 
the  capital ;  but  if  we  take  the  establishment  of  San 
Ignacio  Mini,  in  the  territory  of  Entrerios,  as  an  average 
of  them,  both  with  regard  to  population  and  other  pro- 
perty, by  finding  the  value  of  that  establishment,  and 
by  multiplying  the  result  by  30,  we  shall  come  to  as 
near  a  demonstration  as  figures  can  afford  of  the  whole 
missions,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  this  priuciple,  the  following  calculation  will  be  found 
very  accurate  : — 
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3500  IndianB  at                         .    £40     0«.  a 

khead.    . 

£140,000 

5000  head  of  homed  cattle   .     .         0     8 

» 

2,000 

1600  horses       ....         0    4 

» 

320 

2000  mares 0    2 

» 

200 

700  mules        ....         0     8 

w 

280 

500  asses 0    4 

» 

100 

5000  sheep         ....         0     2 

» 

500 

Buildings  (church  and  residence) 

. 

20,000 

Territory,  4  leagues  square =16  leagues,  at  402.  . 

640 

Church-ornaments  and  pUte 

24,000 

£188,040 


So  that  the  value  of  this  Mission  or  Establishment  was 

Now  multiply  this  by  30,  and  what  will  be  the  result  f    Why,    5,641,200 

"  More  than  five  miUion  and  a-half  of  our  money ; 
which  was  truly  the  capital  possessed  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Missions  alone :  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  their 
sumptuous  Cdsas  de  temporalidades  and  churches  in  every 
town  of  America.  Now  this  was  certainly  too  great  a 
capital  for  any  body  of  men  to  possess  in  that  com- 
paratively poor  country,  especially  as  the  influence 
arising  from  it  was  increased  by  reUgious  awe,  pohtical 
importance,  and  the  means  of  physical  resistance.  Con- 
sidering that  the  most  wealthy  merchants  in  Assumption 
were  not  in  possession  of  more  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  poimds ;  the  shop-keepers  not  more  than  four 
or  five  thousand  ;  the  landed  proprietors  not  more  than 
three  or  four  ;  seeing  that  all  these,  bent  upon  their 
own  individual  aggrandisement,  were  incapable  of  being 
appreciated,  as  a  body,  for  any  purpose  of  national 
resistance,  especially  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
fortunes,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  absolutely  in  league  with  the  Jesuits  ;  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  had  a  great  deal  more 
than  their  due  share  of  influence  in  the  coimtry.  Every 
year  was  adding  new  proselytes  to  their  sect,  and  fresh 
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adherents  to  their  party  ;  so  that  what  by  their  wealth, 
their  religious  and  political  sway,  and  their  growing 
interest  with  private  individuals,  the  measure  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  if  at  first  it  appear  to  have  been 
harsh,  will  not  perhaps  be  found,  upon  reflection,  to 
have  been  either  uncalled  for,  or  premature/'* 

1  Robertson,  Letters  on  Paragiiay,iL  BO,et»eq.  From  a  stotifttical  table  of  the 
miflsionAry  towns  of  the  Jesuits,  drawn  up  at  die  time  of  ^eir  expalBon,  it 
appears  that  the  items  of  their  temporalities  in  man  and  beast,  were  as  follows  :— 
21,036  families  ;  88,864  souls  ;  724,903  tame  cattle  (the  wild  being  innomer»bfe); 
46,936  oxen ;  34,725  horses ;  64,353  mares ;  13,905  moles ;  7505  ssks  ; 
230,384  sheep  ;  592  goats — all  in  thirty  towns,  ranging  over  three  degrees  of 
latitude,— from  26<*  53'  S.  to  29*'  48'  S.  See  the  table,  i^d  Robertson,  «5t  $upri 
ii.  Appendix. 


^lOOK   IX.   OE.  CODURIUS. 


Thh  matchless  efforts,  euccess,  and  reverses  which  we 
hare  hitherto  coutemplated  throughout  the  heatheu 
world  of  Jesuit-adveiiture,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centiu'y, 
have  had  their  countei^part  in  the  contemporaneous 
expansion  of  the  Company  in  Europe.  Men,  such  as  wc 
have  seen  at  their  work,  went  fortli  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  crossing  every  sea ;  and  created  power  for  the 
Company  ;  and  they  were  adapted  for  their  enterprise. 
But  they  left  their  equals  behind^ — men  equally  adapted 
fur  theirSj — which  was  not  less  comprehensive* 

And  how  were  these  men  quahfied  for  their  achieve- 
ments 1  What  waj3  the  mental-training  of  which  every 
Jesuit  might  take  advantage,  in  order  to  quaUfy  himself 
to  perform  his  part  in  that  drama,  which  the  Company 
of  Jesus  was  exhibiting  to  the  wondering  universe  1 
Let  us  accompany  a  Jesuit  through  his  "  Education/' 

An  examination  preceded  the  admission  of  every 
pupil  to  the  benches  of  the  Company,  The  Jesuits 
tested  the  quality  of  the  metal  before  they  undertook  to 
coin  their  circulating  medium.  When  the  celebrated 
Clavius  was  admitted  into  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  he 
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was  passed  through  the  ordeal — ^failed  in  all  points,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed  as  a  hopeless  block- 
head, when  one  of  the  Jesuits  tried  him  in  geometry. 
Nature  responded  :  Clavius  remained  on  the  benches ; 
and  became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age 
— ^having  a  share  in  the  construction  of  the  Gregorian 
Calendar,  and  sending  forth  his  pupil,  Matteo  Ricd,  to 
repeat  his  lessons  to  the  Chinese,  and  build  a  Mission 
on  lines,  curves,  and  angles.  This  preliminary  scrutiny, 
and  sagacity  in  the  discrimination  of  individual  talent, 
not  a  Uttle  contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
Company.* 

The  fiiture  Jesuit  had  to  pass  through  five  schools  or 
grades  of  "  inferior  studies,*' — as  they  were  named ;  but 
still,  consisting  of  three  gradations  in  grammar,  the 
"  Humanity,"  and  Rhetoric — one  entire  year  for  eadi  <rf 
the  five,  unless  evident  competence  justified  an  ascension 
or  "  skip  "  into  a  higher  school  or  grade.  The  lowest 
class  of  grammar  was  confined  to  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  pupil's  memory  was  practised  by 
the  lessons  ho  repeated,  and  there  was  an  appointed 
hour  for  a  contest  (concertaiio)  between  the  master  and 
the  pupils,  or  among  the  pupils  themselves  on  the 
day's  lessons,  when  their  judgment  was  exercised.     On 

*  <<  How  different  from  this  maimer  of  education  is  that  which  prevails  in  oar 
own  country  ! "  says  Addison  ;  **  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  forty 
or  fifty  boys  of  several  ages,  tempers,  and  inclinations,  ranged  together  in  the 
same  class,  employed  upon  the  same  authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks. 
Whatever  tlicir  natural  genius  may  be,  they  are  all  to  be  made  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  alike.  They  are  all  obliged  to  have  the  same  capacity — to  bring  the 
same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  famish  the  same  portion  of  prose.  Every  boy  is  bound 
to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  the  captain  of  his  form.  To  be  brief,  instead  of 
adapting  studies  to  the  particular  genius  of  a  youth,  we  expect  from  him  that  he 
should  adapt  his  genius  to  his  studies.  This,  I  must  confess,  is  not  so  mn<^  to 
bo  imputed  to  the  instructor,  as  to  the  parent,  who  will  never  be  brought  to 
believe,  tluit  his  son  is  not  capable  of  performing  as  much  as  his  ncighbonr*s,  and 
that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to.'* — Sperlaior,  No.  307. 
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Saturdays,  all  the  lessons  of  the  week  were  repeated, 
followed  by  a  contest.  The  pupils  had  to  traiiBlate  from 
their  vernacular  into  Latin^  or  from  Latin  into  their 
vemacular^ — with  constant  exaiuination  as  to  the  details 
of  grammar — declensions,  conjugations^  and  the  simple 
niieH  of  syntax.*  The  middle  class  of  grammar  occupied 
aatiDther  year,  with  a  wider  range  of  reading  in  Cicero's 
Epistles,  or  Ovid,  and  an  advance  in  Greek  grammar^ 
when  the  Company's  Greek  Catechism  might  be  read: — 
of  course,  tJie  same  method  as  to  memory,  aiad  the 
exercise  of  judgment  was  practised.  In  the  highest 
class  of  grammar,  the  whole  scheme  of  Latin,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greek  grammar  were  compassed^ 
CiceroV  Epistles*  De  AmieiiiA  I^^  Sc^iedule^  Parudod^a^ 
and  the  like,  with  expurgated  selections  from  Ovid's 
eiegies  ^id  epistles,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propeitius, 
Virgil  8  eclogues  ;  in  Greek,  Chrysostom,  jEsop,  Aga- 
petus,  and  the  like.  The  same  exercise  of  memory  and 
judgment,  as  before,  was  now  enhanced  by  a  ^' Pr^kctio'' 
which  required  the  pupil  to  compose,  on  a  given  argu- 
ment in  Latin  and  his  vernacidar :  he  then  gave  the 
Latin  of  his  vernacidar  composition  ;  lastly^  he  was 
required  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  meaning  of  passages 
by  one  or  two  examples  from  the  author  he  construed. 
He  had  to  develop  and  explain  his  translation,  and 
briefly  notice  its  historical  or  scientific  allusions.  The 
metrical  art  was  rigidly  inculcated,  and  Cicero  wa3  the 
model  of  Latinity,  in  his  beautiful  epistles.  It  is  evident 
that  a  thorough  gi-ounding  in  the  languages  is  the  main 
object  of  these  three  years.  The  himianity-class  to 
which  he  ascended  was  the  mii  of  drnptence — vetati 
nolum  etoipimimi.  The  uthical  treatises  of  Cicero,  the 
historical  works  of  Ca>sar,  Stillust,  Livy,  Cuiiius,  and  the 
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like,  with  parts  of  Virgil,  selections  from  Horace,  and 
the  elegiac  and  epigrammatic  poems  of  the  ancients, 
*' purged  from  all   obscenity,"  tended    to   expand  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  giving  him  fiacilit j  and  copious 
expression,  which,  in  the  last  half  year  of  the  term,  vas 
further  promoted  by  a  selection  from  Cicero's  orations. 
The  usual  contests,  praelections,  and  weekly  repetitions, 
were  constantly  practised.     The  theory  of  rhetoric  was 
thoroughly  learnt  and  apphed.     For  his  Greek,  the  pupil 
read  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,    and  tie 
like.     *' Rhetoric''  proper  then  succeeded,  "to  mould 
the  pupil  unto  perfect  eloquence ;  " — ^it  included  poetry 
and  oratory ;  its  result  must  be  proficiency  in  the  theory 
of  eloquence,  style,  and  erudition.     Cicero's  rhetorical 
books,  and  Aristotle's  Rhetorics  and  Poetics  furnished 
the   rules   of  useful  art  and  ornament.      Meanwhile, 
religious  instruction  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  coimses 
throughout :    the  pupils  heard  mass  every  day,  had 
instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  pious  exhortations 
on  stated  days  ;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  a  promi- 
nent object,  with  that  of  the  Angel  Guardian.     The 
Lives  of  the  Saints  formed  their  spiritual  reading ;  the 
pupils  were  bound  to  go  to  confession  once  a  month. 

Premiiuns  for  composition  were  awarded,  and  great 
display  attended  the  proclamation  of  the  successful 
competitors — whilst  private  and  pubUc  declamations 
stimulated  as  effectually  the  Loyolan  efforts  to  reach 
perfection.  Nor  was  a  prefect  of  the  whip  or  pubUc 
corrector,  wanting.  Those  pupils  who  refused  to  submit 
to  the  rod,  were  forced — if  it  could  be  done  with  safety 
— si  tuto  possint ;  "  big  boys  "  were  to  be  expelled  the 
benches.  Pedagogues,  or  advanced  students  appointed 
as  teachers,  prepared  the  students  below  tliem  for  the 
classes ;  there  was  a  public  Censor,  "  or  if  that  name 
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did  not  please/*  a  Decurio  Maximus,  or  PriDtor,  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  boys,  to  keep  them  in  order ; 
whilst  a  general  Prefect  ruled  and  managed  the  whole 
majBS  of  juvenile  intellect  and  morality,  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Rector,  who  was  under  the  Provincial, 
oyer  whom  the  General  at  Rome  had  authority,^ 

Mathematics  succeeded^  with  EucHd  for  its  basis. 
After  two  months'  grounding  in  the  abstract,  the  pupil 
was  led  to  the  concrete,  '*  somewhat  of  geography  and 
the  spliere "  and  the  like,  being  imited  to  Euclid. 
Every  month,  or  every  other  mouth  at  least,  in  a  great 
concourse  of  philosophers  and  theologians,  some  famous 
mathematical  problem  was  solved  by  the  pupil,  and 
followed  by  an  argumentation. 

Thus  prepared,  the  pupil  entered  upon  Moral  Phi- 
losophy* He  was  initiated  in  Aristotle's  ethics,  and 
the  mysteries  of  metaphysics— all  "well  sliaken"  by 
frequent  disputations  among  the  students** 

Three  yeai^s  of  Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  ensued  : 
— interminable  Logic  agitated  the  first  year,  with  its 
pradicaments,  tropes,  syUogisms,  fallacies,  and  sophism  ; 
Physics  occupied  the  second,  with  all  their  curious  expe- 
imients,  as  set  forth  by  the  inexhaustible  Kircher,  not 
excepting  Generation  according  to  the  Tiews  of  Aris- 
totle  :  the  Theory  of  the  Soul,  and  the  higher  meta- 
physics, in  a  searching  study  of  Aristotle,  completed 
the  tliird  year  of  Philosophy.  Monthly  disputations, 
as  usual,  clenched  the  acquisition.  Then  might  you 
hear  the  Nego  majarem^  the  Concedo  mmorem,  and  the 
overlastiug  Distinffuo? 

Such  was  the  training  given  to  every  student  of  tbe^ 


Reg,  Prof,  Stttdior.  udv^.  ^  Rof .  Prof*  Mnthenu 

^  Reg.  I»tt)f  Scliol.  Tlieoi.  }^q,  20. 
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^esuiiHSchools,  during  a  period  of  ten  years.     At  its 
completion,  with  the  novitiate  duly  intenrening  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  professional  course  of  the  Jesuit 
commenced.     Scholastic  Theology  unfolded  unto  him, 
''  the  soUd  subtlety  of  disputation  together  with  the 
orthodox   faith  and  piety/'     Four  long   years  wctb 
required  to  build  up  the  ponderous  edifice.     Beginning 
with  the  Nature  of  Angels,  through  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  Justice,  Right,  ReUgion,  and  the  Incarnation,— 
the  Sacraments  in  general,  Scripture,   Tradition,  the 
Church,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Restitution,  and  Usury  and 
Contracts,  the  Jesuit-mind  advanced  to  hard  Cantrovertji 
for  the  heretics,  and  soft  Casuistry  for  the  orthodox.' 

The  method  with  the  last  was  as  follows : — the 
students  prepared  themselves  for  the  consultation  by 
"  reading  up  *'  the  "  cases  " — just  like  a  medical  student 
for  his  lecture.  When  they  assembled,  the  teacher 
briefly  deUvered  his  opinion  on  a  case :  the  students 
expressed  their  several  veiws  of  the  matter;  and  he 
"  collected  the  safer  and  more  probable  doctrine."^ 
Thus,  amidst  the  multitudinous  expositions  of  the  Jesuit 
casuists,  the  science 'was  still,  apparently,  subject  to 
fluctuations,  according  to  individual  organisations  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  day. 

Fourteen  years  might  prepare  the  Jesuit  for  his 
enterprise  :  but  the  ordeal  was  not  necessarily  confined 
to  that  period  of  indoctrination : — ^it  was  still  longer 
protracted  if  the  student  did  not,  in  the  given  period, 
attain  the  requisite  proficiency.  None  were  permitted 
to  advance  to  Philosophy  without  a  competence  in 
Rhetoric,  nor  to  Theology  without  acquiring  more  than 
raediocritv  in  Philosophy.^ 

*  Vbi  iupra,  passim.  '  Reg.  Prof.  Casuum  CoDscient.,  No.  9. 

3  Reg.  Provincial. 
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If  aiij  one,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  was  found  to 
bo  incompetent  for  Philosophy  or  Theology,  ho  was 
transferred  to  the  dissecting  room  of  Cmuistrtf,  or  made 
a  teacher  of  the  inferior  studies.^  Thus,  it  appears,  that 
a  casuist  needed  neither  philosopliy,  nor  theology  to 
guide  him  in  the  concoction  of  those  ''  safe ''  and  "  pro- 
hable  "  opinions  which  guided  the  consciences  of  men* 

To  enter  into  further  details  on  Jesuit  education 
might  be  interesting ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
"  give  an  idea  "  of  the  important  fact— namely,  how  the 
Jesuit  was  manufactured.  Such  a  pains-taking  method 
could  not  fail  to  send  forth  the  wonderful  workei's 
wliose  achievements  we  have  witnessed  ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  produced 
luimhcrlesss  authors  to  attest,  at  least,  that  indefatigable 
spirit  of  indmirt/  generated  by  Jesuit-education,  And, 
if  it  have  no  other  merit,  to  have  inspired  this  spirit  fjf 
indmiry  was  to  fulfil  one  of  the  highest  aims  of  educa- 
tion— and  the  very  highest  in  a  practical  point  of  view : 
for  it  includes  all  the  happy  results  of  education,  if  discon- 
nected from  party-dogmatism,  and  professional  warping. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Com- 
pany had  produced  works  in  all  the  languages,  ancient 
and  modern — Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  &c„  EngliHli, 
French,  Dutch,  Gennan,  Spanish,  Ilun^i^arian,  Illyrian, 
Italian,  Portuguese^  Pohsh,  in  the  languages  of  Indin, 
and  those  of  the  savage-tribes  of  America,  where  the 
Jesuits  actually  created  a  vernacular — that  which  was 
conmion  to  all  the  Paraguay  reductions.  Upwards  of 
seventy  Jesuits  had  ah'eady  treated  on  grammar  in  all 


*  "  Si  qui  ergo  m  fitiidionim  dpmtrsn  inepti  ad  philoeophiam,  ftot  a4  llseologiAin 
«o  modo  dcpn'lu'itsi  rui^rint,  ad  caKtltun  itndlft^  vfl  W^  ^mtmivm  P!nrviiH*T«li« 
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languages,  and  of  every  tongue  :  more  than  twenty  had 
illustrated  philology  and  the  art  of  criticism  :  as  many 
had  elucidated  the  art  and  theory  of  yersification,  to  be 
subsequently  ferther  promoted  by  the  Jesuit  Aler  with 
his  still  enduring  Gradus  ad  Partmssum  ;  and  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  poets  scampered  up  the  steps,  if  thej 
never  got  admission  to  Parnassus.  Andrew  Denys  with 
his  "  Allurements  of  Love  Divine ;''  Frusius  with  his 
"  Epigrams  against  the  Heretics ;'"  a  tragedy  on  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by  Brunner  ;  a  poem  on  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
by  Antonio  de  Escobar  ;  the  "  Convert  Martin,  a  tragi- 
comedy," by  Sempervivus  ;  and  "  Joseph  the  Chaste, 
a  simple  comedy/'  by  Cornelius  Crocus ;  Campion's 
"Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  a  tragedy,"  and  Southwell's 
beautiful  "Peter's  Plaint,"  with  endless  elegies,  lyrics, 
epics,  heroics,  on  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints,  and 
every  possible  subject  that  can  be  imagined,  from  the 
"  Pious  Desires  "  of  humanity  to  "  the  Death  of  Henry 
IV.  King  of  France,"  and  the  "  Martyrs  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,"  laid  the  very  extensive  foundations  of 
the  Jesuit-Parnassus.  Most  of  these  poems  were  illus- 
trated with  exceedingly  curious  emblems,  displaying 
the  liveliest  fancy  and  invention.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  emblems  of  the  Dutch  Jesuit,  William 
Hesus,  in  his  pious  work  entitled  "  Sacred  Emblems  on 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity."  An  angel  gazing  at  his 
shadow — "  seeing  what  he  does  not  see  " — shows  how 
"  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi.  1.  A  bird  in  a  cage, 
supposed  to  be  singing  merrily  in  the  ignorance  of  her 
captivity,  typifies  the  words  of  Peter  :  "  Though  now 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable," 1  Pet.  i.  8.     An  angel  walking  on  the  tight 
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rope  embodies  the  words  of  Paul :  "  And  thou  standest 
by  faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear,"  Rom.  xi.  20. 
To  show  how  we  lose  faith  by  desiring  ocular  demon- 
stration, we  behold  a  curious  angel  opening  a  vessel  and 
a  bird  escaping,  to  his  evident  affliction,  saying,  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed," 
John  XX.  29.  And  to  show  how  irresistible  is  faith,  in 
Latin,  Fides,  this  Dutchman  exhibits  a  dapper  little 
angel  playing  the  fiddle  before  a  door,  with  prominent 
hinges,  to  show  that  it  is  intended  to  open,  as  conveyed 
by  the  following  cut  and  verses. 


<<  If  faith  remain,  tbou  needst  not  die- 
Faith,  lifo's  support  and  company  : 

Strike  up  a  tune, 

And  very  soon 
ReliJce  they  11  ope  that  door  to  tliee."i 


1  «  Cur  tamen  hie  moriere,  fides  li  vivida  restat  I 
nU  oomes  vitce,  subsidiumque  fides. 
Tcndc  fidem,  et  digitis  impelle  fideliter  istis  ; 
Credibile  hanc  clausas  pandere  posse  fores.'* — 

Hui  Ernhkm,,  lib.  i.  Emb.  xxiv. 
VOL.    III.  N  N 
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Hope  is  very  strikingly  typified  by  a  kettie  on  a 
blazing  fire ;  "  whilst  Charity ^  which  is  pati^it,^  appears 
in  the  shape  of  the  cobbler's  work,  pierced  and  threaded 
on  all  sides,  with  this  vigorous  little  angel  and  the  verses 
below. 


— PcUientia  mater  cmawtiMm  ett. 
(^uid,  d  deliciose,  delicate, 
Ictoe  ferre  times,  amoris  ictus  I 
Not!  his  frangitur  ille,  aed  ligator  ; 
Neu  dissolvitur,  at  redintegratur. 
JuDgunt  vulnera  cara  dissidentes  ; 
Et  unum  poteris  timere  punctnm  !  ^ 

Think  not,  however,  that  the  Jesuit-mind  confineti 
itself  to  these  pleasing,  though  somewhat  irreverent 
symbols.  The  Jesuit-spiritualists  aimed  at  effect :  by 
emblems,  they  captivated  attention  ;  hence  the  number- 
less pious  books  which  they  accompanied  with  illustra- 
tions. Whilst  Hesus  tickled  the  fancy,  the  awful 
Drexelius  struck  terror  into  the  stoutest  heart  by  his 
pictures  of  "  Hell,  the  Prison,  and  Fire  of  the  Danmed.^" 
No  adequate  idea  can  be  given  of  this  horrible  and 

'  llesi  Emblem.,  lib.  iii.  emb.  vii. 

2  Infemus  Damnatormn  Career  ctRogiis,  nb  Hicr,  Di-exelio,  Soc.  Jesu,  1632. 
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presumptuous  concoctiDn.  **  Two-fold,"  says  he,  **  is  the 
darkuesH  of  hell.  I  call  the  one  the  bod/s  darkness, 
and  exterior^  the  other  is  that  of  the  soul  and  interior. 
Those  of  the  body  far  exceed  the  liorrible,  thickest, 
palpable  darkneHs  of  Egj^it.  Fire  in  hell  can  bnrnj  but 
it  cannot  give  Ught,  What  Wisdom  said  of  the  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  must  be  said  of  infernal  darkness  :  they 
shall  be  boiuid  altogether  with  one  chain  of  darknesSi — 


Your    love-songa   and   lascivious   warblmgs^ — ^your 


N    N   2 
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choral  dancaa  shall  be  expiated :  instead  of  them  an 
eternal  Wo!  Wo!  Wo!  shall  resound-       The  ~ 

will  eurse  God,  the  saints,  themselres,  mid  all  tlie  cob 
pamous  of  their  sins— the  son  wiU  execrate  liis  parents 
the  parent  Ids  son,  the  daughter  her  tnother,  tlic  mother 
the  daughter—all  will  whelm  with  malediction  the  days 
and  jeara  of  their  life,  and  the  day  of  their  birtk^  * 
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seventh  torment  of  hell — that  of  "  the  plme  and  eompant/, 
above  measure  wretched  and  very  detestable,"  ' 


ijjMxles 


One  more  sample  ftom  this  Jesuit-demonologist :  it 
k  "The  inexplicablo  or  ninth  tonnent  of  the  damned/* 
After  stating  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  Drexehus  pro- 
ceeds :  '*  Though  God  afflicts  his  enemies  in  hell  with 
nine  most  grievous  torraentsj  he  never  adds  a  tctif/t 
whereby  to  end  their  existence.  No  end— no  deaths 
no  destruction  I  Yea,  as  Gregory  m.ith,  death  without 
«lcath>  and  end  without  end,  because  that  death  still 
lives,  and  that  end  is  always  begimiiug, — an  eclipse 
whose  darknesa  cannot  diminish.  What  was  the  greatest 
tc^rnient  of  the  Egyptians^  would  be  the  greatest  comfort 
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to  the  damned — namely,  to  have  their  tliroata  cut— 
ptqtihri,  and  he  utterly  *  done  for '  at  last  —fmkdiim 
tolUr^  And  here's  the  Jesuit's  notion  of  the  "inex- 
pUcablo  ninth  torment  of  the  damned." 


Ib  it  possible  to  coneei\'e  anything  more  ridiculuus  in 
its  hoiTor  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  Jesuit-philosopher  Kireher 
supplies  it.  In  his  work  on  the  Mngnetk  Art,  ho  ai^e« 
that  the  spherical  is  the  only  form  that  "fire,  water, 
mnd,  and  other  liquid  bodies,"  can  assume  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Hereupon  he  builds  a  conjecture.  *'  If  it 
be  true,"  says  Rircher,  "as  it  is  most  true^  which  is 
handed  down  by  the  almost  unanimous  conseni  of  all 
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the  holy  fathers,  namely,  that  liell  has  been  placed  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  earth  by  God~so  that  those  who 
have  removed  themselves  furthest  from  God  by  the 
gravity  of  their  sins,  should  desen  edly  hoW  tlie  last 
and  remotest  place  in  nature,  which  place  can  he  no 
other  tlian  that  vast  whirlpool  of  the  fiery  crater  round 
the  earth's  centre :  now,  certainly,  it  clearly  foUowB 
from  the  preceding  demonstrations,  tliat  after  the 
miiversal  resm^rection  of  the  flesh,  all  the  bodies  of  the 
4amnod  are  to  be  heaped  into  (i  hatl,  because  no  super- 
^es  fmi  the  eirmlar  mn  there  he  cmweived.  Thus  they 
will  endure  their  punislHnent,  as  long  as  God  shall  be 
Godj  for  endless  eternities — rolled  up  and  jammed  oven 
as  hertings  in  a  tub — qnemudmodum  haleees  in  doiiis} 

*'  Hence/'  says  the  Jesuit,  "  the  Christian  soul  may 
learn  to  depart  from  sin,"  —  lest  they  be  jammed 
for  ever  even  as  herrings  in  a  tub !  Such  were  the 
pious  notions  inculcated  by  these  interesting  Jesuits  of 
old,  and  even  now  admired — for  there  is  a  "  Protmtant " 
translation  of  a  part  of  Drexehus's  Infetmm. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Art  Rhetoric  was  copioasly 
cultivated  by  the  Jesuits  :  upwards  of  twenty  disputed 
the  palm  with  Cicero,  or,  at  all  events,  borrowed  Iiia 
glorious  title  of  De  Oratore,  either  collectively  or  in 


'  Si  venun  cut,  nti  eet  v«riflmmum,  quod  tmaoinii  fe»  omnmm  omctoruia 
patmni  congensu  trodititr,  Lufi^nium  in  mfmio  teinu  loco  ^  Oeo  cocifititytum,  ut 
qui  peocationim  gmvltato  i  Deo  lie  r]uiun  tongMni^  remoTctunt,  ultimum 
nwfttdp  Ot  mniodbaiiiiuiii  in  aiMiaibili  Q&tiui  Imnim  oceupe&t^  qui  cum  «liu9  mem 
moQ  pd«mi,  quini  tngeiia  Ula  iguci  cmteii^  circi  centrum  univeni  eyoAtittito 
vofwgci  J  certc  ex  pneminiA  luculeoter  poiet,  post  iiDivefwyjeai  ciRiiB  resoiNt- 
tiooeim,  damn&tonitn  corpora  omnm  in  imum  gbbmn  cooc^rv-mid^  e&m  t»iU&  ibi 
np^rficieA  nisi  circukris  concipi  posmt.  QtiemftdTnoduin  itaqoe  bakocfi  iu 
doEiftp  It*  ea  coQgiob&la  pmuui  pecc&tis  Buis  condigDAS^  quam  din  Beti&  eiit  Deus, 
id  eat,  eoinia  finb  eJcperles  tan  to  acerbiorefi,  quutto  centra  tezm  fuetitit  piropin- 
qnkir^t  in  piqietiiM  rataniitftte*  gostlnelmDt.  Diaci^t  hie  Clin«t3Mn  ioeiu  ^  pn*- 
cfttis  recedoTD,  fte.^/^  Arte  Mtign^  lib.  iii. ;  Phynol,  KktKmsmat^  p.  4,  mA 
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detail,  discursively  evolving  all  the  principles  of  Tully's 
art  ill  all  its  branches  ;  and  as  many  more  Loyolans 
gave  to  the  enlightened  world  models  of  the  art,  in  the 
shape  of  orations,  panegyrics  on  the  saints,  the  kings, 
and  nobles,  who  befriended  the  Company,  and  funeral 
laudations  in  immense  numbers,  which  points  at  once  to 
the  credit  of  the  "  fashionable  preachers/' ' 

Not  less  fruitful  were  the  Jesuit-schools  in  mathema- 
ticians.    At  the  head  of  a  septuagint  of  Euclids,  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  Christopher   Clavius^  the 
master  of  Matteo  Ricci.     Gregory  XIII.  chose  Clavius 
to  superintend  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  in  whidi 
capacity  he  had  to  endure  and  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Vieta,  and  others  of  less  renown.     As 
a  mathematical  writer,  Clavius  is  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  his  works,  the  frequency  with  which  thcv 
were  reprinted,  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  geometry  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  views. 
The  most  learned  Germans  resorted  to  Rome  to  converse 
with  Clavius,  and  he  deserved  the  esteem  in  wliich  he 
was  held  by  the  Company  ;  for  no  member  served  her 
more  indefatigably  than  Clavius.      His  works  extend 
through  five  volumes,  and  consist  of  commentaries  on 
Euclid,  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Gnomonics,  the  Astro- 
labe, Algebra,  Practical  Geometry,  and  "Defences"  against 
those  who  attacked  him,  in  the  matter  of  the  Calendar, 
of  which  he  gives  an  account.    As  Clavius  did  not  possess 
any  great  original  talent,  his  works  are  now  of  little  con- 
sequence,  except  to  the  mathematical  historian.     All 
the  other  mathematicians  of  the  Company  wrote  chiefly 
on  the  practical  applications  of  the  science  to  Astronomy, 

'  Sec,  in  the  Bibl.  Scrip.  Soc.  Jesu,  n  list  of  these  orator«,  extcndincf  thronuli 
eight  cohimns  foh'o,  pp.  530,  ct  seq. 
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Optics,  the  constniction  of  clocks,  Music ;  and  Paul 
Guldiii  sent  forth  a  '*  Disseitation  on  the  Eai'th*B  Motion, 
tending  to  change  its  Centre  of  Gravity  ;"^  and  Wolfgang 
Sehonslcder  enlightened  the  Company  on  the  art  of 
Musical  ComiKJsition.^ 

The  ConifKUiy  could  boast  of  few  metaphysicians, 
but  in  logic,  physics,  phUosophy  in  general,  ethics,  and 
politicf^,  she  had  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  writers. 
Some  of  their  subjects  wore  very  curious.  *'  On  the 
M;ignctic  Ointment  and  its  Use  ;"^  on  "  Hydrology,  or 
the  Art  of  Navigation  ;"*  "  Flora,  or  the  Cultivation  of 
Flowci^s;'*  ''On  i\w  Cure  of  Wounds  by  Magnetism, 
and  the  Amiarian  Ointment  ;''^  and  'On  the  Birth  of 
Infanta  by  the  Ciesarean  Operation/'^  liut  one  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  the  Jesuit-mind  ia  Niereni- 
berg  8  ''  Curiom  FUmifia,  or  Curious  Philosophy  and 
Treasury  of  Wonders/'  Its  title  admirably  beseems 
the  work.  In  the  four  hundred  pages  of  a  sindl 
duoilecimo»  he  lias  heaped  together  an  immense  number 
of  entertainiog  '*  facts/  with  a  copiousness  of  illustration 
never  tedious,  He  enlarges  on  Symfrnthy  and  Anti- 
pathy, and  does  not  think  it  impossible  that  music  ha** 
an  effect  on  certain  plants,  and  he  deduces  the  hj^io- 
thesia  most  ingeniously.  There  hTQ  plants  which  are 
"  sensitive,'*  or  contract  at  the  touch*  Now  philosophers 
explain  musical  sounds  as  the  joint  effect  of  aerial 
vibrations.  Therefore,  when  the  air  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  sound,  it  touches  the  said  plants,  which  consetjuently 
hear  music  t     And  what  is  Ins  object  in  the  book  I — To 

■  Pmil  Gdilin,  DLdertitio  tk*  Motu  Tcrnv  a.it  Atutalioncin  C4;ntari  i|i«ii9. 

'  Gw{>ftr.  WcticlUti  HoUi^  Un^t^nti  Ha^rliei  ct  UntrtionU  ojuwlmn. 

*  G«ar|r.  FtJttnucr,  Hydpologw,  mm  dc  Arte  Ksv^uidi,  lib,  auiiv, 

^  Joiti.  ttobo^i  Ttihct  rv.  D«  UafiiDliel  Ymbiinmi  QnstiCTie,  et  Ungnt^tto 


•  Rftjriuiud,  De  Ortvi  'mfuititita  pvr  S«clit>fiein  CiwarSam. 
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show  that "  the  Sacraments  are  typified  in  Nature  ! "   All 
the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  in  like  manner  he  finds  figured 
in  Natm^ — ^the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  the  Resurrection,  the  Vocation  of  the  Gentiles.* 
In   fact,   Nieremberg  completely  levels    Faith   to  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
man  who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear — ^for  every- 
thing in  nature  proves  something  in  "  religion/'     Some- 
what in  the  same  track  went  Daniel  Bartoli  with  hi 
book  entitled  "  Geography  transported  to  Morality."   It 
is  a  combination  of  geographical  emblems  without  plates. 
The  "  Fortunate  Isles  *'  represent,  in  a  long  dissertation, 
"  court-fitvour."     The  "  Frozen  Ocean "'  is   "  wise  fear, 
or  stupid  timidity;"  the  "Dead  Sea"  is  **  nobility  <rf 
blood  lost  by  the  corruption  of  morals  ;"  and  the  "  Hdy 
Land  "  suggests  an  exhortation  to  the  reader  to  make 
his  own  house  worthy  of  that  name.^     Strange  vaga- 
ries!    and,  however  amusing,  well  adapted  to  rend^* 
the   object   in  view  as  ridiculous  as  the   illustrations 
employed. 

The  fields  of  the  Company's  operations  employed  many 
pens,  as  well  as  souls  and  bodies.  More  than  a  himdred 
and  fifty  Jesuits  had  pubUshed  to  the  world  the  exploits 
of  the  Company  in  the  Terra  Incognita  of  the  Missions, 
together  with  curious  information  on  the  "  incidents  of 
travel,"  and  edifying  sentiments  and  inventions  for  the 
devout.  Whithersoever  the  Jesuits  went,  they  were 
discoverers.  In  China  they  collected  materials  for  the 
history  of  that  empire  ;  in  India  their  investigations  in 
all  the  branches  of  science  and  history,  were  more  or 
less  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge ;  in  America 
they  found  time,  amidst  their  gigantic  labours,  to  interest 

^  Curiosa  FUosofia,  c.  24,  f.  23,  et  teq.,  and  c.  66,  et  seq. 
3  Delia  Geografia  transportata  al  Morale. 
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and  amuse  tlie  eiiriouSj  m  well  as  edify  the  devotees  of 
Euro]>e,  Paez,  who  figured  in  Abyasiuia^  discovered 
the  source  of  the  Nile. 

In  history,  the  Company  shone  by  the  light  of  her 
wayward  sou  Mariana,  the  historian  of  Spain ;  nnd 
humhodB  of  minor  lamps  shed  feeble  rays  on  the 
obscurities  of  the  past  Orlandinus  and  Saccliinus 
wrote    the   history   of    the   Company,'       The    Belgic 


I 
I 

I 


^  **  Self-CQtteek  and  lobure/'  s&ya  Raoke^  **  gmduaUj  induced  mmi  of  the 
Ofdete  to  ujuTntc  thfir  own  ldatorie«  iu  detai],  Ont  nf>ne  of  tlicm  did  this  eo 
^filenyittf ally  «a  the  ifenuita.  Thc^ir  aim  wa«  to  givo  to  the  worlds  imder  tbi»r 
own  baud. Hi,  a  connecUnl  and  etnnpt^hcttsive  history  of  all  their  Order  had 
aditeved^  In  fact,  the  HUlona  Sod^tcUix  Jcntf  kaown  to  na  undet  the  namea  of 
OrlandinuB  and  hU  cnntiuuatoiii,  is  a  work  of  th«  highest  impoHanee  for  tht 
bistJ^ry  t*f  the  Order— iiay,  vfe  raay  say,  for  thiU  of  the  century  in  general." 
Hb  latliiity  and  style  at^  b  imitation  of  Livy,  and  OGcaaioiialJy  botDbast,  with 
tnvoWed  and  periphrastic  obscurities.  "  Hh  succeasor  in  this  task/*  contluue** 
Hanke, «  was  Saechiiius.  clearly  the  moat  diatingnished  of  the  hi:<!tonan»  of  the 
Ji««utta,  He  was  tJic  fton  of  a  p^ftisaiit  :  hie  father  soaictimes  visited  him  in  the 
Roman  College,  where  he  taught  rhetoiie  i  and  it  La  to  liis  honour  ^itated,  tluit 
he  waa  not  aahamed  of  hk  birth.  After  thiB,  he  devoted  himself  for  eighteen 
jeara  to  the  compomtkm  of  hia  htetory,  in  the  pro^tionary-houae  upon  the 
Honie  Quirlnale,  which  he  hardly  ev&  quitted.  But  he  aevertheleta  paased  his 
life  m  the  contc^mplation  of  the  great  «venta  of  the  world.  The  r»toffttloii  of 
Catliiilic]«m  was  fttill  tii  the  moat  vigoroua  pt^gre^a  Sac^hinui  felt  diathictJy 
the  one  grand  ficculiarity  of  his  subject — ^the  universal  hattle  fouglit  In  the  eutJin- 
Biaam  of  orthodoxy,"  but  which  was  combmed  with  ao  maoy  more  gvovelling 
BeDtimeBts  in  the  vast  majority  of  its  ehampiofia.  <*  I  Qanate  wara,"  says  Sac- 
fMa^Uf  *■  mot  thoee  of  nations  with  each  other,  hut  of  the  human  race  with  the 
monatCTV  and  powers  of  beU  :  wars  that  emhraee  not  single  provinces,  but  all 
lands  and  soas  ;  wars,  in  fiue^  whea:viu  not  e«rthljr  powor,  but  the  beav^oly 
kingdom,  is  the  prize  of  victory.**  In  this  toue  of  Jesuitical  exultation  he  baa 
descnbed  the  generalship  of  Lainef,  1556^1564  ;  of  Borjjia,  up  to  1572,  and 
Heramanus,  up  to  1560  ;  oicb  In  one  volume  contain  ing  eight  hooka,  xad  the 
Ural  ten  yeara  of  Aquairiya'a  rule,  in  the  same  number  of  books.  II  is  work 
makes  four  rather  thick  and  cIoBcly-printed  foho  volumes :  oevertbcless  he  apo^ 
logiBes  for  being  bo  brief  Juvend,  in  1710,  published  a  oontmuatioD  of  Sac- 
chinus,  oompriBing  the  laot  fifteen  years  of  Aquavlva^  Juvenci's  work  was  a 
failure  :  it  was  c^ndeumed  in  Franee,  and  **  Ibe  Ordji>r  evcai  entertained  the 
intention,  at  one  time,  of  having  that  whole  period  re- written  upon  the  model  of 
Saechinna.''  Cordara  contiimed  the  History,  fWim  )  616  to  ld2S,  adhering  to 
the  model  of  Sivcehiima  :  *'  but  the  spirit  of  the  ettrtiar  tifll»  was  irrevacahty 
loat.     Cordarali  volume  t»  very  useful,  hut  tiot  to  ht  oontpared  in  freedom  or 
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Province  put  forth  the  famous  Imago  Primi  S^bcuU  So- 
cietatis  Jesu, — the  Image  of  the  First  Century  of  the 
Company, — in  the  year  1640.  It  was  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  hundredth  year  of  the  Company's  duration. 
Several  Jesuits  contributed  to  the  gigantic  productioD. 
Tollenarius  was  the  director,  assisted  by  Henschenius, 
Bollando,  Hoschius,  and  De  Poirtres,  —  the  two  last 
named  being  the  poets  of  the  Image. 

No  enemy  of  the  Jesuits  could  have  put  forth  a  more 
damaging  burlesque  of  the  Company.  I  have  given 
numerous  specimens  from  the  engravings  which  teem 
throughout  the  work ;  but  these  specimens  are  fer 
from  being  the  most  ridiculous  and  fiintastic  in  that 
monument  of  mental  extravagance.  Historically,  it 
attests  that  bewilderment  which,  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, was  driving  the  Company  to  destruction. 

Imagine  a  huge  foHo  of  952  pages,  every  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  fantastic  emblem  or  the  most 
extravagant  self-laudation.  "  The  Company,"  says  this 
Image,  "is  Israel's  chariot  of  fire,  whose  loss  Elisha 
mourned, — and  which  now,  by  a  special  grace  of  God, 
both  worlds  rejoice  to  see  brought  back  from  heaven  to 
earth,  in  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Church.  In 
this  chariot,  if  you  seek  the  armies  and  soldiers  by  which 
she  daily  multiplies  her  triumphs  with  new  victories,  you 


power  with  ita  older  predecessors,  or  even  with  Juvenci.  It  appeared  in  )  750. 
Since  then,  tlie  Company  had  to  struggle  too  hard  for  very  existence  to  think  of 
any  continuation  of  its  history.  Moreover,  had  any  such  been  produced,  it 
would  have  displayed  a  greatly  diminished  splendour."  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  histories  of  the  various  provinces,  such  as  Germany,  Elngland,  Italy, 
Portugal,  &c.  Bartoli's  enormous  six  folios  exhaust  the  subject  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Jesuit-annalist  worth  reading  for 
style.  Gioberti,  the  present  foe  of  tlie  Jesuits,  gives  Bartoli  more  praise  than 
Tiraboflchi  awards  to  his  brother-Jesuit. 
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will  find  (and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  in  good  part),  you 
will  find  a  chosen  troop  of  angeb,  who  exhibit  imder 
the  fnrras  of  animals,  all  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  desires 
in  this  chivalry/'* 

''  As  the  angels,  enlightened  by  the  splendouiB  of  God, 
purge  our  minds  of  ignorance,  suffiise  them  with  light, 
and  gi^e  them  perfection — -thus  the  Companions  of  Jesus, 
copying  the  purity  of  angels,  and  all  attached  to  their 
origin,  which  is  God,  from  whom  they  derive  tliose  fiery 
and  flaming  movements^  of  virtue,  with  rays  the  most 
reRdgent  putting  ofl'  the  irn|)urities  of  lust  in  that  ftir- 
nace  of  eupreme  and  chastest  love,  in  which  they  aie 
consumed  (excoquuntur,  cooked), — until,  being  illumi- 
nated and  made  perfect,  they  can  impart  to  othci-s  their 
light  miDgled  with  ardoiu' — being  not  less  illustriouB  for 
the  splendour  of  their  virtue  than  the  fen^our  of  charity 
with  which  they  are  divinely  inflamed.*'^ 

*'  They  are  angels  like  Michael,  in  theu*  most  eloquent 
battles  with  the  horctieSj— like  Gabriel  in  the  conversion 
of  the  infidelB  in  India,  Ethiopia,  Jajmn,  and  the  Chinese 
heilgcd  in  by  terrible  ramparts, ^ — ^they  aie  Uke  Raphael, 
in  the  consolation  of  souls,  and  the  conversion  of  sinuera 


luuig^),  lil»,  ill  p.  -10 L  '*  Hie  eat  cuxrua  ilk*  igntius  Isra^B,  ijui-ra  EMsens 
plorab*t  eivptuin  ;  nunc  utcrtjuu  *irU^  (uiigiilari  Dei  licou^uii^,  lifffictLa 
ebw^  gMidel  h  odk  i»JiJuctum  :  in  cjno  si  nde9  i[wmtm  ol  millteti 
quibui  triuaipbos  mmt^  ifiMJlidtftdA  dccwiuiciiio  inukitilicat,  broiuea  (ttlietl  vei4»o 
iaTidui)  doWtuiu  Ang^tlorum^  i|iit  aub  »iuiTtiUiimi  forrniis  proJuut  quod  «J]  its 
Snpremtia  impemtor  in  Mt  tnilitm  rcquirai.*' 

'  Imag<>,  lib.  lii.  p  40L  ^  XtaqiM;,  qDemadmodum  best£e  illie  monlea,  ntagniQ 
Uliufi  Mentis  puriaBimaj  ([luedAm  velut  aciutilUie,  et  cH^mpiienii  tuminis  tmdbun 
aeoemte  .  .  .  Ammos  hosIfqa  k  rerum  &liqtiarutii  ignor^one  pai*gftaill  Tim 
IiaIx^iiI,  eotqtie  illumiiuuidl  H  cumii1atieB.iin«  perUdendi  ;  ita  Sofm  Josd,  ftugelien 
imritotk  a^tiiuli^  tutique  ongioi  sus?,  iil  cut  DeQ^  ^^d^k  quo  igneoe  c-t  colereB 
viriutls  Biotiis,  i|ilwididiwlin<iaque  rftdioa  houritinl,  nb«uniiita  vnlnpiAtiim  eoTlii* 
T]on«|  in  foniMe  \M  sapremi  et  eaeUMifiii  amora  oxc«quuimu-,  doiiee  prolic 
UlumiiMii  H  p«fiMti«  luceni,  Ardore  mijttAm,  idiia  comiiiaaiewntg— n«i 
iPurtfig  i^leBdiOK  rlrtutin,  qujun  divUntua  mflAnmuiti  1 
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by  sermons,  and  the  confessional.     All  rush  with  promp- 
titude and  ardour  to  hear  confessions,  to  catechise  the 
poor,  and  children,  as  well  as  to  goyem  the  consdenoeB 
of  the  great  and  princes  : — all  are  not  less  illustrious 
for  their  doctrine  and  wisdom — so  that  we  may  say  of 
the  Company  what  Seneca  observes  in  his  33rd  EpisUe, 
namely,  that  there  is  an  inequality  in  which  eminent 
things  become  remarkable  :  but  that  we  do  not  admire 
a  tree  when  all  the  others  of  the  same  forest  are  equally 
high.     Truly,  in  whatever  direction  you  cast  your  eyes, 
you  will  discover  some  object  that  would  be  supereminent, 
if  the  same  were  not  surrounded  by  equals  in  eminence."^ 

In  other  words,  each  Jesuit  was  neither  a  triUm 
among  the  dolphins,  nor  a  whale  among  the  sprats. 

In  a  similar  strain  we  are  told  that  the  Company's 
advent  was  "  predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,'^  when  he 
said  "  Ite,  Angeli  veloce^ — Gro  forth,  ye  swift  mess^i- 
gers,'*  *  and  verily  it  may  be  so,  for  the  whole  passage 
appUes  most  strikingly  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  popedom — 
"  Woe  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  which  is  beyond 
the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  :  that  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the 
sea,  even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters,  say- 
ing, Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and 
peeledy  to  a  people,  terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto, 
— a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  down,  whose  land 

1  Imago,  lib.  iii.  p.  402.  <<  Invenies  in  h&c  Societate,  qui  pro  Dei  sui  glorii,  et 
Ecclesiae  defendone  cum  haereticis  et  schismaticis  ore  et  calamo  (Uaertissimi 
decertent :  Micha£lem  hi  refenmt  Alios  qui  ad  Indos  ....  terribilibos  m- 
cumvallatos  custodiia  Sinenses  ....  Gabrielem  illi  adumbrant.  Alios  qd 
pauperum  satagunt  ....  RapluUflis  isti  vestigia  sectantur  .  .  .  .  Ut  quod 
Romanus  sapiens  suo  more  prudenter  expendit,  hie  locum  habeat :  IncBqwaiUa- 
tern  8CUU  esse  uln  qyxe  cminejU  notabilia  sunt :  non  ut  admiralioni  una  ctrbor^  M 
in  eandem  altitudin^m  tota  ti^va  aunrexit.  Sank,  quocunque  miseris  oculiim,  id 
tibi  occurrit,  quod  eminere  posset,  nisi  inter  paria  legeretur.*' 

"  Ibid,  p.  60. 
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the  rivers  have  spoiled  1"  And  verily  again,  then?  is  a 
terrible  reminding  in  the  worda  that  follow  :  ''  For,  afore 
the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour 
grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower,  He  shall  both  cut  off 
the  sprigs  with  pruning-hooks,  and  take  away  and  cut 
down  the  branches.  They  shall  be  left  together  unto 
the  fowls  of  the  monutains,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 
mxlik  ;  and  the  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all 
&d  Beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them/'* 

Could  these  bewildered  Jesuits  have  possibly  chosen 
a  more  unfortunate  text  to  prophesy  their  coming  1 

Need  I  enlarge  in  quotations  from  this  stupendous 
otk  podrida  of  the  Jesuits  ?  They  are  all  lions,  eagles, 
heroes,  chosen  men,  thunderbolts  of  war ;  thej  are  bom 
with  helm  on  head  ;  each  man  is  equal  to  a  hoet.^ 
The  Company  is  a  great  mii*acle,  like  the  world ; 
and  therefor©  she  need  not  perform  other  miracles*^ 

Ignatius  is  greater  than  Pompey,  Ciesar,  or  Alex- 
ander,^— yea,  greater  than  all  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.* 

The  Company  is  not  only  compared  to  *'the  Church,'* 
but  to  Jesus  Christ  himself ; — in  fact,  the  whole  book 
is  an  effort  to  show  how  the  Jesuits  thought  they  had 
equalled  the  God  whose  name  they  disgraoad,  and  con- 
demned to  everlasting  obloquy  in  the  word  Jesuit  :^in 
this  word  they  certainly  carried  the  name  of  Jesus  to 
the  uttermost  hound:*  of  the  earth,  and  have  left  it 
everywhere  in  no  enviable  odour,^ 

I  Ivuih,  3tvili*  1^  2,5,6*  The  hmt  verse  in  tlie  clmplcr  mmy  certfciuJy  bfl 
Applied  to  ProieitendMm,  in  wte  to  cotnpleU?  the  alk^i^  t  «  ly  thftt  time  lOuUl 
Ibe  prcaeut  be  btcnight  UXtto  the  Lord  of  \kom^  i^t  a  piNipk^  s^&nered  and 
pecfcd/*  Ate-  ite.-^itau^y  xviii*  7. 

tuuigtk,  i»p.  im,  4 10,  '  !b.  p.  &2i.  <  lb.  p.  580. 

Ill    Amauld  e   Mvrait   Pmti^  dtit  Jtmiia  <t  i,  64  —  1 70),  then?  k  in 
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The  Imago  is  pompously  dedicated  to  Grod  Almiglitj. 
The  Jesuit-editions  of   the    "  Fathers "    and   other 


excellent  analysis  of  the  Imago,  with  very  apposite  remarks  and  reflectiaH. 
The  frontispiece  to  the  work  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  part  of  the  vkle 
performance— as  it  were  the  miniature  of  the  whole  Image.     Hie  Goo^ibj 
is  represented  as  a  young  giri,  with  three  angels  above  her  head  erowmng  kr 
with  three  diadems— one  of  virginity,  the  other  of  learning,  the  third  oftauiji' 
dom.    On  her  right  she  has  an  angel  sounding  a  trumpet,  with  the  words  I^m- 
tiu8  hat  numbered  a  hundred  yean  ;  and  on  the  left,  another  angel  sounding  wtt 
the  words  Let  him  fill  the  whole  world.    The  female  figure  has  the  name  of  Jem 
on  her  breast,  and  says  :  Non  nobis  Domine,  non  nobis.     She  has  a  pen  ia  her 
right  hand,  and  with  her  left  she  holds  a  cross  in  flames.     On  the  ri^t,  at  her 
feet,  is  the  emblem  of  Time  ;  and  on  the  left,  also  at  her  feet,  are  a  mitre  sad  a 
cardinal's  hat     Along  the  borders  of  the  picture  there  are  six  cmblenis,  corre- 
sponding to  the  six  books  of  the  Imago— five  representing  the  Comps^y  ■ 
general,  and  the  sixth  the  Bclgic  Province,  which  produced  the  work.   The  fini 
emblem  is  a  name  of  Jesus  which  is  made  to  represent  a  san,  and  a  new  moos, 
with  this  inscription,  The  Company  bom  of  /emt  — Societas  k  Jesu  nata  :  bdov, 
another  states  that  She  receives  all  thinffsfrom  the  Sttn — Omnia  solis  habet  The 
second  emblem  is  a  globe  of  light,  with  this  inscription  above,  7%e  Qmpaag 
spread  all  over  the  vwrld  ;  and  below,  SktfhvMs  through  the  wniverte.     Hie  tkirl 
emblem  is  a  moon  at  midnight,  with  this  device,  The  Company  does  good  to  sll 
the  world ;  and  below.  She  preserves  all  things  in  the  miiidle  qf  the  night.    The 
fourth  is  the  moon  eclipsed  by  the  interposing  earth  'twixt  herself  and  the  ns, 
and  the  upper  motto  is,  The  Company  suffering  evils  from  the  world  ;  the  fewer 
is,  The  Company  eclipsed  by  the  oppositiofn  of  the  earth.    Tlie  fifth, — a  sun,  a  mooo, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  with  these  words  above,  Tfie  Company  bcconusmm 
iUustrious  by  persecutions  ;  and  below.  The  shadow  only  serves  to  nutke  her  wion 
beautiful.    The  sixth  is  the  province  of  Belgium  ; — it  is  a  Lion  in  the  rodiac  El 
hanc  Leo  BeUjicus  ambit     At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns  is  a  palm-tree,  to 
show  that  tlic  Company  will  flourish  for  ever  :  on  tlie  otlier  side,  is  a  Phenix,  to 
show  that  she  will  flourisli  like  a  Phcnix.     There  are  two  little  angels  at  the  feet 
of  the  imago  ;  one  holds  a  mirror  with  tliesc  words.  Without  spot ;  the  other  has 
the  words  sine  (we,  WiUiout  ^6ra«/     But  the  emblems  signify  the  Company's 
cliastity  and  poverty. 

Exactly  in  the  same  vein  were  Tanner's  two  works,  entitled  Socieias  Jcsn 
usque  ad  Sanguinis  et  Vita  pi-ofusioncm  militans^  giving  all  her  martyrs  ;  and 
the  Societas  Jesu  Apostolorum  Imitatrix,  which  is  lavish  with  her  professional 
operations  throughout  the  universe.  Tanner  has  the  full  measure  of  Jesuit- 
vanity  and  impudence.  In  the  latter  work  he  represents  Ignatius  in  a  cloud  on 
high,  whence,  like  another  Messiah,  he  scatters  over  the  universe  his  mighty 
mind  in  tlie  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  All  tlic  other  images  are  equally  extrava- 
gant and  impious.  I  nec<l  not  Rtatc  that  all  these  works  were  published  with  the 
Company's  sanction  in  every  particular  ;  the  ImatfOy  in  1640,  Tanner's  works 
in  1675  and  1694. 
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ancient  luminaries^  have  long  enjoyed  a  merited  reputa- 
tion. About  sixty  Jesuits  were  engaged  in  this  obstetric 
department  of  the  enterprising  Company.  Fronto 
Duca^us  editedj  amongst  others,  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Chrj^sostom,  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Basil  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ;  whilst  Andrew  Schottus  mounted  not  less 
than  twenty  of  these  great  guns  of  the  Church  for  the 
arsenal  of  faith.  Jacob  Gretsefj  styled  by  the  Jesuits 
"  the  conqueror  and  sledge-hammer  of  the  heretics," 
won  immenBe  consideration  in  this  department.  Such 
was  the  industry  of  this  Jesuit,  in  the  mitlst  of  numerous 
bodily  ailments,  that  within  the  space  of  twenty  years 
he  wrote  and  published  more  than  a  liimdred  works, 
almost  all  of  them  against  the  heretics, — besides  editing 
about  a  score  of  the  antiques.  Nicremberg,  with  whom 
the  reader  is  acqimintedj  published  extracts  from  all  the 
ancient  Pathers,  sacred  doctors,  and  learned  writers  of 
the  Church.'  This  must  be  a  very  uBoftil  work  to  the 
writers  of  spiritual  books,  and  sermons.  It  does  great 
credit  to  the  industrious  Jesuit ;  for  the  book  is  not 
a  mere  tissue  of  isolated  extracts,  but  all  the  extracts 
are  selected  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form  continuous 
homilies  or  discourses,  each  of  which  is  the  joint- 
production  of  at  least  a  dozen  antiques.  Without 
admitting  that  it  requires  m  much  genius  well  to  apply 
a  quotation,  as  to  compose  the  sentiment^  still,  the 
manner  in  which  Nieremberg  has  performed  his  task,  is 
quite  equal  to  the  composition  of  the  most  original 
production.  Admirable  order,  tact,  and  discrimination 
ererywherc  preside  over  the  selection  of  his  materials. 
The  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind.     It  would  be  a  great 
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acquisition  to  our  literature^  if  the  same  method  were 
applied  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  <^ 
our  Elizabethan  worthies,  in  continuous  dissertations  all 
contributing  to  uphold  some  striking  argument. 

There  is  another  work  of  this  extraordinary  genius 
which  really  deserves  notice.  It  is  entitled.  Question 
of  Curious  Reading}  Nieremberg's  object  is  to  start 
questions  on  various  passages  of  the  ancients  unex- 
plained, and  to  offer  his  answers  or  conjectures  in 
explanation.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  decades, 
thus  proposing  220  "questions  of  his  curious  reading;" 
which  he  pre&ces  with  some  very  soUd  and  usefiil  hints 
to  all  readers.  "  As  study,  without  results,  is  next  door 
to  ignorance,  so  is  useless  reading  not  far  fix>m  idle- 
ness. But  what  reading  is  more  useless  than  that  whidi 
we  do  not  understand?  He  who  understands  as  he 
goes  along,  reads  without  trouble.  The  hunting  of 
truths  is  a  Uterary  pimsuit.  We  hunt  ideas  whilst  we 
read  :  these  must  be  pursued  and  caught.  Such  is  the 
use  of  reading.  But,  as  in  other  things,  we  are  intem- 
perate in  our  reading  :  few  apply  Uterature  to  the 
benefit  of  the  mind  ;  we  pour  ourselves  out  on  unprofit- 
able trifles.^  The  object  of  some  readers  is  not  to 
become  acquainted  with  books,  but  to  go  through  them 
voraciously,  to  turn  over  new  ones,  to  understand  none 
— just  like  misers  who  covet  gold  which  they  use  not. 

*  Erotemata  Ctirwsm  Lectianit,  appended  to  the  work  just  noticed. 

3  Without  for  one  moment  questioning  the  ability  of  the  author,  still  the  most 
popular  humourist  of  the  present  day  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  So  vast  is  the  circulation  of  his  laughter-making  productions,  that  his 
last  work  could  not  have  cost  tlie  public  less  than  £30,000  !  Unquestionably 
laughter  promotes  digestion,  but  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  the  function  of  tick- 
ling, does  seem,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  very  absurd.  What  a  maas  of 
solid,  digestible,  suggestive,  thought-producing  information  might  have  been  laid 
on  the  tables  of  the  people,  with  less  than  a  fortieth  part  of  that  mighty 
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We  should  use,  and  not  abuse  erudition  by  excess. 
We  should  not  scamper  oTer  words,  but  investigate 
their  meaning,  discussing  what  is  doubtful/'  Such  is 
the  greater  part  of  Nieremberg's  preface  to  his  very 
curious  and  suggestive  production,  A  sample  or  two 
may  be  interesting. 

*'  Why  did  Orpheus  call  Jupiter  xfiavoniphov,  that  is, 
(he  heart  of  time  f  Is  it  because  time  is  dead  when  it 
is  passed  without  God  t  The  memory  of  God  is  the 
fortune  of  life,  and  vital  is  the  day  which  religion 
occupies/*  * 


mim  I  But  then  there  It  no  tatU  for  tli«  propoied  enbotitutoj  u  the  Kply.  And  tkow 
comefi  the  d^liekEic^  V  From  defeeilre  earl^  tdMOiicm.  Accuatomed  from  om- 
y<jutli  upw^LTdft  to  kUl  tifru—we  have  only  to  biiry  our  mtellect  by  piece- meal^ 
throughout  Uiftt  period  of  thi»  raorUl  pilgrimage  {so  ddightfu]  if  we  chom  to 
mstha  it  ao)  in  which  we  should  reap  the  frult»  of  eArly  gowiug,  And  treasure  up 
the  crop  for  the  time  when  worda  of  wiBdom  shAll  bop  our  Uje  veaer&ble  loeka  of 
•gf,  ItiBM.  fiJlaey  to  »y  thAl  **  light  residing ''  ii  ft  neoeiwry  reerefttlon^&Dy 
tmxn  th«i]  tippling  or  drMti«drinkmg  ib  a  otc^m*^  Mil  to  the  stonuidi, 
D^AgoeaeeKU  said  tliat  "  a  change  n(  study  was  always  a  recreation  for  him  " — 
and  ewvirj  bejirty  student  can  attest  the  fac!t,^wliiGh  reautt*  from  the  hea.1tliy 
Vigour  and  detire  for  exercise  in  eadi  faculty  of  every  weU-eotiatitut«d«  weU- 
Iraiticil  Intellect  Niiw,  it  ^ould  be  the  abject  of  edui<&tioti  to  arouae  and 
■timukte  the  taste  or  desire  most  UAlient  in  the  btcllect  of  each  iudividuaU 
ThuB  trained  he  will  have  «  iomething  to  do  **  throughoat  ejuetence,  and  be  will 
abhor  lo  "  kill  time '"  almost  as  much  as  to  commit  any  other  murder*  Hla 
education  will  uevcr  end  ;  each  day  acid  hour  he  wiU  be  learning  something  new  to 
him  ;  and  all  ko  pleasantly  tliat  wo  may  affirm  that  tlto  intellectual  activity  which 
r««ulta  fram  ft  siMiild  mental  confidtution^dnly  trained  by  the  early  habit  of  labour | 
£l  a  promoter  of  happin^a  and  healthy  by  God  appointed^  To  such  a  man 
uothing  withoat  of  witlvin,  19  nwltM  (r  witbost  its  application.  Hii  mindeliikgi 
in  deliglit  to  every  object  10  lavationi  who«  beautiful  economy  it  sngge«|ed 
through  endlcsa  ramifications  eiren  by  the  sight  of  a  Bower  or  a  leaf— ay,  by  ibe 
very  grains  of  eaud  which  grit  beneath  hia  feet  And  the  joyous 
of  bealtb—'freedom  from  piln— keen  relish  for  all  God^a  ble«ing8  la 
the  oonstant  condction  of  a  benign  proTidence  over  all,  whose  every  i^ei^nf 
©reiy  effort^  ia  to  promote  the  happineaa  of  every  creature— in  such  a  state  of 
tlie  mind  we  have  no  time  U>  "  pour  ourtclves  out  on  unprofitable  Utenry 
triflea." 
*  ■*  Cuf  iovetu  vocftvtt  Orpheua  ^poran^wir,  id  eit,  ow  in^perumt    An  i|ui* 
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*'  Why  did  Orpheus  call  Hercules  iXk6§Mop4}ov,  that  is, 
of  porious  forms  ?  Is  it  because  the  patient  and  perse- 
yering  man  appears  in  a  two-fold  aspect — ^the  one 
being  a  certain  outward  mask  of  aflSictions,  and  the 
other  the  inward  &ce  of  true  felicity  ?  Perhaps  he 
spoke  of  him  in  the  same  sense,  saying, 

'Of  vtpH  Kpari  ^op€is  ^,  icoi  vCtcra  fUXaoKu^, 

For  indeed  the  perseyering  man  bears  alike  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  the  brightness  of  day.  To  him 
reason  eyer  shines ;  amidst  the  darkness  of  cabunity 
his  splendid  mind  is  illumined ;  amidst  the  miseries 
of  life  he  knows  how  to  be  happy."  * 

Thus  always  interesting,  Nieremberg  performs  his 
promise  in  his  prefisu^,  to  put  forth  certain  problems 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  some— qtus  aUqtiorum 
fortasse  usui  servient. 

He  was  bom  of  Grerman  parents,  in  Madrid,  where 
he  seems  to  haye  passed  his  life.  In  the  Jesuit  coUege  at 
Madrid  he  professed  Natural  History,  and  subsequently 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  works  are  very  numerous — 
among  the  rest  the  **  Varones  lUustres,''  or  "  Illustrious 
Men  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  in  six  double-columned 
folios,  and  in  choice  Castilian,  which  always  compen- 
sates for  the  absurdities  which  he  relates  professionatttf 

tempuB  est  mortuum,  quod  sine  Deo  transigitur  \  Memoria  Dei  usiim  rite  for- 
tuiubt,  et  vitalis  est  dies  quern  Religio  occupat." — Dec.  xvl  No.  4. 

1  «  Cur  Orpheus  vocat  Herculem  hxXi&iM>p^v,  hoc  est  var%f<j>rmem  f  An  quia 
patentis  et  constantis  viri  duplex  sit  species,  exterior  qusedam  larva  serumnaniiii, 
et  interior  vera  felicitatis  facies !    Fortasse  eodem  scnsu  de  illo  inqoit — 

'Of  ircpl  Kpart  ^pus  ^  ku  vHicra  fi4Keuyav. 

Fert  quidem  constans  sibi  vir  diem  serenum  et  noctem  nigram.  Illooet  illi 
semper  ratio,  cujus  inter  calamitatum  tenebras  fulget  splendidus  animus,  et  inter 
miserias  hujus  vitse  scit  beari/* — Dec,  xv.  No.  8. 
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ie  many  others,  without  half  the  recommemlatioM 
of  Juan  Euaebio  Nieramberg — a  thorough  German. 

Amongst  the  editors  of  the  Fathers,  wai?  Theophilus 

ayimldos*  a  very  remarkable  Jesuit*  He  pas^d  sixty 
fyears  in  the  Company,  although  constantly  hawassed 
and  crossed  by  his  brethren,  and  in  spite  of  the  sohcita- 
tions  with  which  he  was  urged  to  leave  the  Society*  A 
wild,  expatiating  genius,  who  thought  for  himself  on 
many  points — \vith  a  penetrating  intellect,  brilhant 
imagination,  and  a  prodigious  memory — one  of  the  few 
which  find  it  difficult  to  cast  away,  not  to  retain,  what 
it  has  once  received. 

Apparently  the  mildest  of  men  in  domestic  intercourse, 
pen  in  hand  he  was  a  very  savage  to  the  objects  of  his 
vituperation.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  bitmg  sarcijsm  under 
the  name  of  Preius  d  VoJie  Clansd,  a  satire  against  the 
monks  of  St.  Dominic.  The  parliaments  of  Aix  and 
Toulouse  coodemnod  the  book  to  be  publicly  burnt — the 
curious  method  then  m  vogue  for  burking  an  author — 
like  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  our  modeni  critics 
when  they  have  "  good  reasons"  for  the  process,  Ray- 
naldus  subjected  himself  to  reproof  in  the  Company,  for 
certain  sHghtmg  remarks  on  Ignatius — nay,  "  injurious 
and  opprobrious  to  oiu-  holy  father,"  as  the  general  wrote 
to  the  whole  Company ;  but^  luckily,  Theophilus  was 
dead  at  the  time  when  the  treatise  appeared  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works,* 

As  a  sample  of  the  comical  turn  of  his  mind,  or  the 
extraordinary  perceptions  of  the  Jesuit^  and  the  origi- 
nality of  his  discursive  genius,  in  one  of  his  treatises  he 


(  Sm  Bttloti,  DelV  It»l.  Hb.  ili.  p.  34S.    The  liUe  of  the  tn^t  U  ;  ■'  Do  i 
lutioibe  k  Toti»  K«ligioiiiB  mbstuitblibuB,'"  in  iho  L  Itch  voluuie  of  tlie  worJu  i»f 
IUxdaMiu.  Butdi  k  leiy  savage  m\\k  En/imldaa  lor  cliM^uig  hiui  wilbJyintig 
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heads  a  chapter  on  the  "  Goodness  of  Christ "  as  fol- 
lows:— Christus — bontis,  bona,  bonum — which  he  evolves 
with  all  the  fecundity  of  a  Nieremherg.  In  his  Hete- 
roclita  Spirittudia,  he  denounces  fantastic  and  exotic 
devotion,  as  repugnant  to  solid  piety  and  good  taste. 

Many  of  his  works  were  put  on  the  Roman  Indejp^ — 
that  is,  prohibited  at  Rome,  on  account  of  their  free 
opinions.  There  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
author  should  write  a  work,  entitled,  "  Questions  con- 
cerning Good  and  Bad  Books," — Erotemata  de  bonis  et 
malis  Libris, 

All  his  works  were  published  collectively  in  1665, 
two  years  after  he  died,  aged  eighty  years.  They  filled 
twenty  volumes  in  foUo;  but  the  sale  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  publisher,  Boissat,  was  ruined,  and  died  at  the 
hospital.^ 

In  the  biographical  and  hagiographical  department 
of  Uterature,  the  Jesuits  were  most  proUfic.  About 
240  writers  on  these  subjects  were  produced  by   the 

transformed  Ignatius /rom  a  father  into  an  executioner,  Kaynaldus  was  another 
Mariana  in  the  Company — only  he  wisely  contented  himself  with  expressing  his 
opinions  on  abuses. 

*  Feller,  xvii.  139.  As  the  <<  spirit  **  of  a  publisher  is  the  result  of  a  certain 
success  following  his  tact  and  discernment,  in  catering  for  the  public  taste,  these 
voluminous  and  thoughtful  publications  of  former  times,  stand  in  the  most 
striking  contrast  with  our  modem  literary  issues.  The  ponderous /otto  dwindled 
to  the  quarto,  where  it  lingered  awhile,  and  then  the  triple  octavo  became  sacred 
to  fiction,  whilst  to  the  Muse  of  History  tlie  now  stately  Demy  Octavo  is  the  nc 
plus  ultra  of  typographical  adventure.  If  the  innumerable  publicatioiis  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century',  may  be  taken 
as  a  test  that  they  "paid,**  and  considering  that  all  these  publications  were  of 
an  intellectual  cast,  how  the  contrast  with  the  present  age  of  publication  is 
deepened !  Unquestionably  it  was  the  Reformation  which  gave  the  impulse  to  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  gigantic  educational  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  promoted  the  intellect 
of  the  age,  and  created  numerous  tastes  which  their  numerous  authors  gratified  with 
wonderful  fecundity.  At  the  present  day  the  public  generally  lead  the  author  and 
certainly  the  pubUsher  ;  but  perhaps,  with  some  tact  and  management,  a  spirited 
pubhsher,  with  commensurate  Uterary  aid,  might  lead  that  public  taste,  whi^  is 
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Company  ere  she  nuinbcrej  lier  huntlredth  yean  It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
famous  BoUmidkt  speculation  was  conceived.  The  Jesuit 
Roswoyde  was  the  first  to  imagine  the  enterprise  ;  he 
began  the  task,  but  left  it  to  John  Bollandi,  who,  in 
1 643,  published,  at  Anvers,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorumy  or  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It  was  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  and  a  generation  of  hagiographers 
were  needeil  to  ensure  success.  Two  other  Jesuits 
joined  Bollandi,  —  Henschen  and  Papebroek,  These 
emdites  are  the  famous  BoUandkts  to  whom  the  leader's 
name  was  justly  given.  They  died  \  but  their  spirit 
lived  in  the  successors  which  the  Company  incessantly 
gave  to  every  enterprise  : — she  flung  her  men,  just  like 
Napoleon,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Fourteen 
other  Jesxiits  continued  the  work — chiefly  Germam,  as 
may  be  supposed.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  work 
that,  at  the  suppression  of  the  Company,  the  capital 
realised  by  the  pubUcation  araoimted  to  136,000  florins, 
about  13,600/., — yielding  an  interest  of  about  900/.  per 
annum,  subject  to  an  annual  augmentation  of  240/,  by 
tho  yearly  continuation  of  the  work.  In  its  present  state 
it  consists  of  forty-four  enormously  thick  fohos,  with 
numeroim  platesr— not,  however,  in  the  best  style  of 
the  art.  Of  course  all  this  capital  and  property  wem 
confiscated  at  the  suppression  of  the  Company,^ 


now  impmcms.  Aii4  if  educ&tora  would  promofce  a  b^thier  dovrtopmpnt  of 
aKutyit/  in  tbelr  pupils.  It  voald  only  require  a  ^gli?  gmiaiation  to 
^as^j  fh«  moBt  cheering  resells  to  homuiltjr,  Tbe  public!  thsto  vhich  bM 
baoa  wjrMtcm&tioJly  iritbted  mncfj  the  dijfi  of  Wnltcr  Scatt  (admii^bJc  jia 
lam  vm)  might  be  rt-etored  uniTenoilly  to  that  bcalthy  etote,  whidi  ih  thu 
objecl,  or  crrtem1|  tlie  eAwt,  k  giviaf  solid  tmi  to  the  wm^  fl4id  heorta  of  tbo 
people. 

'  VUsA*  Mr  IcB  B«lLuidkt«»  «t   leura  TnvAttx,  by   G»diftrd,  Arehivisl  of 
BelgiiiQif  1Q35  ;  CretiooAU,  iv*  307. 
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Alwajrs  insisting  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  more 
than  a  hundred  Jesuits  celebrated  Mary  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  every  possible  view  of  the  Roman  image, — 
whilst  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  incidents  of  the  Passion 
did  not  occupy  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  nmnber. 
Mystic  theology,  collections  of  prayers^  and  medita- 
tions, ascetic  or  spiritual  books,  went  forth  in  imm^naft 
profusion  —  many  of  them  illustrated,  like  those  of 
Drexeliua  From  three  to  four  hundred  Jesuits  were 
employed  in  feeding  the  minds  of  their  devotees — 
"  Goads  to  Sinners,"  "  the  Worm  of  a  Bad  CJonsdence," 
'^the  Fount  of  Spiritual  Delights,''  and  hundreds  of 
similar  *'  catching"  titles,  everywhere  recommended  the 
&shionable  confessors  of  the  Company.  In  polemics  or 
controversy,  the  Jesuits  were  of  course  inmiensely 
prolific  :  —  the  number  of  their  productions  in  this 
department  equalled  that  of  their  devotional  lucubra- 
tions, which  they  backed  with  numberless  catechisms 
for  the  young  in  various  languages. 

Nearly  a  hundred  casuists  were  engaged  on  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  an  equal  number  on  scholastic 
theology,  whilst  double  the  number  sent  forth  voluminous 
commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  every 
book,  chapter  and  verse  of  which,  from  Genesis  to  the 
Revelation,  were  learnedly  expounded  by  the  Jesuits.* 

Such  was  Jesuit  education,  and  such  were  its  results, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  epoch.  Numerous  followers 
expanded  the  scheme  with  indefatigable  energy — so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  single  subject  which  a 
Jesuit-pen  has  not  attempted. 

In  the  mathematics  the  Company  ever  continued  to 

'  See  the  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jcsu  for  the  list  of  the  Company's  i^riters. 
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produce  mmds  of  the  highest  ordeiv  although  few,  if  aiiy» 
of  thorn  enjoy,  at  the  present  day^  that  reputation  which 
they  so  justly  won  in  the  times  of  the  Company's  glory. 
Need  I  repeat  the  mere  names  of  those  authors  without 
a  description  of  their  labours  I  The  history  of  Jceuit- 
Hteratiiro  would  itself  fill  volumes — and  not  without 
interest  and  profit. 

Galileo  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  though 
thwarted  by  some  of  the  body^  still  the  Jesuits  Riccioli 
and  Grimaldi  verified  and  supported  his  '*  hypothesis/' 
Astronomers,  philosophers,  and  georactriciauB,  they 
investigated  giavitation,  lliccioli,  with  immenso  erudi- 
tion, put  forth  a  work,  in  which  he  combined  all  that 
had  been  contributed  to  the  science  of  astronomy  by  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns  :  be  discovered  and  named  the 
spots  in  the  moon>  whilst  Grimaldi  added  five  himtlred 
stars  to  the  catalogue  of  Kepler.  Griniakli  put  forth 
his  treatise  on  light  and  the  colours  of  the  rainbow/  and 
the  Jesuits  claim  the  honour  of  having  thus  suggested  to 
Newton  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  optics.  The 
Jesuit  ti'Hoste,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  royal 
school  of  Toulon,  hanng  passed  much  of  his  time  on 
ship-board  as  chaplain,  gave  the  world  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  useful  treatises  on  navigation,  naval 
architecture^  naval  evolutions,  and  a  compendium  of 
mathematics  most  necessary  to  an  officer.  For  more 
than  a  century  his  treatises  were  indispensable  in  the 
navies  of  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  British 
miilshipman  thumbed  this  **  Jesuit's  book,^^  as  it  was 
called,  without  running  any  risk  of  conversion.  Other 
marine  Jesuits  sailed  in  the  wake  of  L'Hoste  ;  among  the 
rest,  Jean-Jacques  du  Chatellard  gitv  c  thirty  yeat^  of  his 
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life  to  the  training  of  the  young  guards  of  the  royal 
marine.  Charles  Borgo  elucidated  the  "  Art  of  Fortifi- 
cation and  the  Defence  of  Places." 

Athanasius  Kircher  left  nothing  untried.  Deeply 
initiated  in  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  languages,  he 
skimmed  over  the  sur&ce  of  all  the  scienceEf,  not  without 
occasional  depth  and  penetration  :  perhaps  he  stumbled 
on  Newton's  gravitation.  Of  extensive  and  varied 
erudition  he  was  a  copious  writer ;  but  his  judgment 
was  defective  :  he  lacked  criticism,  and  jumped  too 
hastily  at  conclusions,  as  we  have  seen  with  r^ard  to 
his  infernal  hypothesis  in  the  earth's  centre.  It  is  said 
that  he  fismcied  he  could  resolve  any  question.  Veiy 
credulous,  as  most  of  the  learned  Jesuits,  his  works 
present  a  strange  medley  of  useftil  knowledge,  applic- 
able hints,  ridiculous  notions  and  devotional  platitudes — 
and  yet  interesting  throughout,  from  the  numberless 
ciuious  experiments  which  he  describes  with  the  utmost 
precision.  His  pupil  Kestler  published  the  sum  of  all  hi 
philosophical  works  in  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Pht/siohgia 
KircheHana  Edpperimentalis^  which  is  worth  perusal — ^a 
translation  of  the  work,  with  corrections,  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  youth,  by  directing  their  curiosity  to 
objects  of  science.  It  is  illustrated  throughout  Kircher 
collected  a  valuable  museum  of  antiquities,  which  he 
left  to  the  Roman  College.  In  Kestler's  Compendium, 
before-named,  there  is  a  ftiU  description  of  it,  with  illus- 
trations. In  his  Polygraphia^  or  the  Artifice  of  Lan- 
guages, he  unfolds  a  method  "  whereby  any  one,  with 
only  his  maternal  language,  might  correspond  with  the 
natives  of  many  other  countries.''  Of  course  the  "  Tower 
of  BabeV  engaged  his  attention,  together  with  NoaJis 
Ark,  whose  architecture  and  construction  he  describes  in 
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foui*  1x)ok8f  superadding  *'  curious  investigations  touching 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Deluge,  during  the  Deluge, 
and  after  the  Deluge '*^ — all  in  a  ponderous  foUo.^  In  the 
course  of  about  forty  years,  lie  wrote  and  pubhshod  more 
than  forty  volumes — many  of  them  in  folio  ;  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1680,  aged  sovouty-eight.  These  publications 
did  not  materially  interfere  in  his  educational  avocation 
m  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  oriental  languages  at 
Wurzberg,  and  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  College ; 
tbk  chair  he  filled  for  eight  yeai-s,  and  tlien  resigned 
it  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  favourite  studies, 
Bofihomie  and  a  striking  self-complacency  are  the  pi"omi- 
nent  expressions  of  his  expanded  German  physiognomy, 
as  exhibited  in  his  portrait 

And  the  Company  had  her  artists  as  well — painters, 
sculptors^  architecta  Jacques  Coiutois  painted  bat- 
tles, Andrew  Pozzo  and  others  investigated  the  rules 
of  persi>ective  ;  and  even  to  the  present  time  *'  The 
Jesuit  s  Perspective/'  aceordiug  to  Wolfius,  "  will  answer 
your  purpose,  without  engaging  you  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  Thetrn/"^  To  one  of  the  Company  s  jiainters, 
Daniel  Seghers,  a  golden  palette  was  presented  by 
Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  attestation  of 
the  Jesuit  s  skill  and  success.     Father  Fiammeri  was  a 


■  In  his  iheory  of  ttnlf^ml  tBDfnAge^  Kireber  «ppli«a  lui  ni«tbMl  to  L*tlii# 
ItaHftn,  French^  SpMtiah,  vid  G«ni»ti*  Tlie  vocRbulMy  wtucb  he  m  vented  c<oii- 
mBt»  of  About  sixteen  hundred  wordsj  And  he  expreflses  by  iigns  to  be  «^nsed 
upon,  the  TnH&ble  forms  of  verbs  mid  noiim^.  The  Bsnie  work  gives  &  d!«m.tiw  on 
^jjgmymjtty  or  Sbort^kaad  Writing*  KingB  iu]4  uobk-A  united  to  ssaist  Lhi»  in- 
de&%ibl«  Jesoil,  and  even  Protestant  princes  supplied  him  with  money  for  Iho 
|iroMcutioD  of  Mi  experimeuta,  besides  contributing  to  his  rouaenm  aU  the 
coriovtics  th«jr  could  collect. 

3  Wolf.  Ekmmt  MatitiZB.  Tbe  title  of  the  book  is  *'  Tiie  Jesuit's  Fcrspective  : 
hq  emy  tuotliod  of  represeutkng  ff  Atnml  0bje<:ts  according  to  the  Eulue  of  Art^^ 
with  pistfis,  4to,  17€5, 
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sculptor ;  Raut,  Mass^,  and  the  brothers  Matlange,  were 
architects ;     whilst  Father   Ventavon,    and    the   laj- 
brothers  Paulus  and  Thibault,  were  distinguished  dodt- 
makers.     Erasmus  Marotta  became  '^  a  celebiuted  mufli- 
dan,''  and  Christopher  Malter  distinguished  himself  m 
a  ph3rsician.     And  the  Jesuits  were  the  inyentors  d 
the  air-balloon  1     As  early  as   1631,  Lana-Terzi  had 
conceived  the  art  of  Montgolfier,  whose  practicability 
Leibnitz  doubted,  just  as  Davy  ridiculed  the  idea  d 
lighting  up  London  with  gas,  and  as  Lardner  scoflfod 
at  the  notion  of  crossing  the  Atlantic    bj  steam— 
which  he  lived  to  do  himself  a  few  years  ago.     NeYcr 
was  there  an  invention  which  was  not  at  first  laughed 
at — ^from  the  construction  of  Noah's  Aric  down  to  tlie 
Electric  Telegraph — ^which  last,  I  have  an  idea»  has  its 
prototype  in  Kircher's  Onamatomaniia  Magnetica,  ela- 
borately described  and  illustrated  in  the  Physiolqgia 
Kircheriana.     It  was  Lana-Terzi,  also,  who  invented 
the  sowing-machine,  now  in  use  on  the   Continent; 
he  it  was  who,    a  hundred  years  before  the   AbW 
De  TEp^e  and  Sicard,  taught  the  method  for  teach- 
ing  the   deaf-and-dumb  to   write  and  converse,   and 
fashioned  the  mysterious  figures  by  which  the  blind 
can  correspond  with  each  other,  and  interchange  their 
sentiments  on  all  that  their  bereavement  renders  so 
interesting    to   their  active    minds  and   ever-glowing 
hearts. 

Lana  lefi;  the  balloon  without  being  able,  for  the 
want  of  means,  to  test  the  invention;  but  another 
Jesuit,  Gusmao,  without  having  read  Lana's  book,  hit 
upon  the  same  idea,  and  in  the  rich  and  glorious  days 
of  the  Company,  constructed  the  first  balloon.  It 
was  in  Brazil :  he  started  forthwith  for   Lisbon  with 
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his  balloon,  and  oflFered  to  exhibit  his  experiment.  The 
Portuguese  Inquisition  took  alarm — ^the  Jesuit  made  a 
joke  of  their  perturbation,  and,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
he  told  them  laughingly,  that  if  they  liked,  he  would, 
at  one  stroke,  raise  up  into  air  both  the  holy  office 
and  the  grand  inquisitor  together!  This  was  out- 
rageous : — the  people  gave  out  that  the  Jesuit  was 
possessed  of  a  devil;  and  the  inquisitors  summoned 
him  to  their  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  magic.  Vain  was 
his  defence  of  his  invention,  in  which  he  boldly  per- 
sisted :  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  his  brother 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  Uberation,  or  rather 
his  escape  from  the  hands  of  exasperated  bigotry,  at  a 
time  when  doom  was  darkening  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Company. 

Such  were  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits — ^wild  and 
universal — a  gorgeous  phantasmagoria  around  the  ele- 
ments of  ruin  and  destruction  within,  expanding,  hand 
in  hand,  with  all  the  outward  glories  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus. 


BOOK  X.   OR,  BROUET. 


In  1640,  the  Company  had  celebrated  her  "secular 
year,"  or  centennial  anniversary  —  "an  infant  of  a 
hundred  years."  Vast  were  the  rejoicings  of  the 
members  on  that  festive  occasion.  Numberless  extra- 
vagant poems,  emblems,  allegories,  besides  the  Imago, 
glorified  the  event  with  pomp  and  magnificence — all 
the  world  was  forced  to  open  its  miUion  eyes  to  the 
wealth,  talent,  and  therefore  power,  of  the  imperial 
Company. 

On  that  occasion,  Vitelleschi,  the  general,  addressed 
to  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  Company  a  memora- 
ble epistle.  It  was,  indeed,  an  occasion  of  triumph — a 
glorious  jubilee  for  all ; — but  prophetic  sounds  boomed, 
with  the  stifled  muttering  of  the  muffled  horn,  sounding 
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the  diamal  alarm  in  the  ii>ornmg  watch  of  the  camp, 
when  the  scouts  have  antiouBoetl  the  enemy  at  hancL 

After  feehngly  bewailing  the  tendency  of  mankind  to 
make  all  the  members  of  a  body  responsible  for  the 
crimes  of  a  few,  he  urges  the  necessity  to  act  upon  the 
maxim  ;  quoting  the  words  of  Augustin^ — **  What  ikoti 
doest,  the  Society  does,  on  whose  account  thou  doest  it, 
and  whose  son  thou  art,"  With  strong  w^orcls  of  earnest 
impeachment — and  yet  so  cautiotisltf  that  he  prefer  to 
quote  old  dead  authora  and  Scripture,  rather  than  bring 
a  pointed  accusation — he  insists  that  the  primeval  ardour 
and  spirit  of  the  Society  must  be  restored, 

'*  Thy  youtli  sliall  be  renewed  as  the  eaglets."  On 
this  theme  he  quotes  a  curious  exposition  of  Augustin, 
giving  the  diagnosis  of  the  eagle's  diseaae  ;  to  the  eflbct 
that  there  happens  to  have  grown  on  the  tip  of  the  beak 
of  this  queen  of  the  birds  a  stony  induration,  the  upper 
and  lower  beak  being  united  by  a  soii  of  fleshy  tie  or 
membrane,  so  that  they  cannot  open  to  feed :  hence, 
says  he,  she  is  sorely  distressed  by  the  languor  of  old 
age,  and  pines  away  for  the  want  of  food.  But,  he  adds, 
slie  is  instructed  by  natim?  to  retrieve  her  better  days ; 
for,  striking,  and  worrying,  and  rubbing  the  excrescence 
of  her  crooked  beak  against  a  stone,  she  wears  away  by 
degrees  the  morbid  obstruction,  and  at  length  opens  a 
way  for  food.  Then  she  sets  to,  in  right  good  earnest, 
enjoys  her  meal ;  the  vigour  of  all  her  members  retmiis 
— her  feathers  shine  again ;  with  the  nidder  of  her  wings 
she  cleaves  the  upper  air  as  before ;  she  becomes,  after 
her  old  age,  a  young  eagle. 

Vitellcschi  continues  : — **  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of 
these  observations  ;  let  the  authors  whom  Augustin 
reads  answer  for  it,     I  am  satisfied  that  somehow  in  tliis 
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manner,  whether  by  the  infirmity  of  age,  or  some  care- 
lessness on  our  part,  an  indescribable  mass  of  affectioiu^ 
curved  to  the  earthy  and  desires,  is  gathering  on  the  lips 
of  our  hearts — whence,  as  it  were  by  fleshy  curbs,*  tk 
mouths  of  the  mind  are  violently  dosed,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  opened  to  heaven,  and  be  refireshed  by  Dime 
food.  The  royal  prophet  lamented  the  same  affliction  in 
a  different  figure  : — ^  I  am  stricken  aa  hay,  and  my  heart 
is  dried  up/  ^  Behold  our  languor  and  old  age  I  But 
what  is  the  cause  ?  'Because!  have  forffotien  to  eat  m/ 
bread.'        ♦         *         *         * 

''  But  whence  can  we  suspect  the  cause  of  our  insipi- 
dity in  Divine  things  1 — our  laborious  irksomeness  in 
recollection  ? — in  checking  the  wanderings  of  our  vague 
imaginings,  fi*equently  tending  to  that  direction  wUch 
is  least  to  be  desired,  because  we  have  not  repressed 
them  when  we  could?  What  is  that  tenacious  and 
entangling  love^  of  the  lowest  objects — ^the  world,  honour, 
parents,  and  worldly  comforts  1  That  greater  authority 
conceded  to  the  rebellious  flesh  and  blood,  rather  than  to 
the  spirit — ^in  actions^  for  I  care  nothing  for  words — that 
enervated,  exhausted  weakness  in  resisting  the  petitions 
of  the  adversary  in  our  conflicts  with  the  domestic  enemy 
— perhaps  not  entirely  yielding,  but  still  not  evidencing 
that  alacrity  and  exaltation  of  mind  to  which  the  name 
of  victory  is  given  ?  These  are  the  fruits  of  tepidity  and 
of  a  dissolute  spirit ;  which,  unless  it  is  raised  betimes 
and  warmed  anew,  is  clearly  approaching  a  fall  and 
destruction."* 

Bemissness  in  the  superiors — the  fear  of  giving  ofience 

'  **  Carneis  lupatis." 

^  The  reader  will  remark  this  forced  application  of  the  text 

'  **  Tenax  amor  et  viscatna." 

*  Epist.  4,  Mutii  Vitelleschi ;  ed.  Antwerp.     1665. 
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to  Uie  inferiors ;  too  great  indulgence^  favouritism,  self- 
love^  self-interest;'  excessive  care  and  solicitude  in 
worldly  matters — such  are  the  notes  of  preparation  pro- 
photic  of  a  fall,  that  Vitcllesclii  kindly  and  considerately 
alludes  to  in  this  curious  epistle,—*'  which,"  ho  says,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  '*  has  been  ploughed  out  of  his 
own  and  inmost  heart,  and  the  very  blood  of  his  soul — 
for  it  would  bo  his  last  to  the  Company/*^  The  con- 
clusion is  strong  and  urgent :  "  I  eagerly  caU  all  to 
witness,  and  proclaim  to  them  that,  with  Bernard,  I 
expect  an  answer  to  this  epistle — but  an  answer  of  deeds^ 
not  words;*3     The  letter  is  dateil  Nov.  15,  1639. 

What  a  lamentable  contrast  is  this  letter  to  its 
contemporary,  the  Imarfo,  whoso  representations  of  the 
Company  we  have  just  perused  t 

The  exhortation  had  no  effect : — the  torrent  was 
rushing  on ;  no  human  power  could  check  or  resist  its 
violence. 

From  1645  to  1649,  the  virtuous  general  of  the 
Company,  Viucenzo  Caraffa,  strove  in  like  manner,  and 
in  vain,  to  forefend  impending  ruiti.  ''Caraffa  was  a 
man  of  httle  learning,  but  of  extraonhnary  piety  and 
devotion.  He  would  never  have  a  carriage  for  bis 
use,  nor  be  treated  in  any  respect  differently,  as  to 
food  or  raiment,  from  the  humblest  of  the  brethren  : — 
m  for  others,  ho  wished  that  the  Jesuit-fathers  vvould 
truly  lead  the  lives  of  religious  men,  ceasing  to  meddle 

1  '■Privrntufi  in  scipaum  vmctp  cum  proprii  tKnRiiii%  et  conunoditelum  itfiriore 

'  "  Utiqiie   Betiptft  r%  peculi&ri  meo  «t  idtimo  aenva,  et  Aiimii  nragiune 

>  **  Omnm  com  B.  BernATdo  impAtieudtil  obtetOTi  !liqi]«  d«tiuntio  oxpectuv? 
me  Ad  haac  eputokai  benigDitali'^  vusti»  mfonMmi ;  icd  responsum  fi&cti,  nm 
verb*," 
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in  politics  and  to  frequent  courts.  The  insurmountable 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  trying  to  effect  this,  -were 
the  primary  cause  of  his  death."  * 

Caraffa  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Company,  exhorting 
the  fathers  and  brothers  to  "a   preservation   of  the 
primeval  spirit  of  the  Company."    He  pointedly  alludes 
to  infractions  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  dividing  the  various 
delinquents  into  five  classes,  and  throwing  some  ligbt 
on  the  various  animal  instincts  which  prevailed  among 
the  members.     He  indirectly  alludes  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate Uterary  pursuits  of  the  Jesuits,  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Order  ; — "  for  how  monstrous  will  it  be  to 
consign  the  chalice,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  altar,  to 
profane  uses,  following  the  example  of  the  sacrilegious 
Balthasar !     But  the  matter  is  not  a  Uttle  more  serious 
when  the  mind  of  a  reUgious  man  is  defiled  by  the 
refined  knowledge   of  empty  topics/'     The  foUowii^ 
passage  is  very  striking  : — 

''  If  you  ask  me,  what  it  is  to  read  unchaste  hocks ; 
books  conceived  by  the  instinct  of  the  evil  spirit,  com- 
posed and  published  in  his  own  type,  to  indicate  to  men 
the  way  of  destruction,  as  if  it  was  not  already  known 
and  precipitous  ?  [If  you  ask  me  this  question]  you  will 
hear  me  repeat  that  it  is  to  drink  to  the  devil  in  the 
sacred  cup!  It  is  to  labour  to  gratify  the  devil  and 
affict  God,  as  far  as  possible.  For,  if  this  proscribed 
reading  of  such  books  prevails  in  the  world,  how  much 
more  detestable  is  it  in  a  religious  man — in  a  Jesuit  ^ — in 
a  student  of  the  sacred  pages — in  one  who  is  appointed 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and,  by  the  function  of  his 
institute,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith !     Nor  does  the 

'  Diario,  Deone,  12  Giugno,  1649,   apud   Ranke,  who  gives   the    original, 
p.  307,  note.  2  «  In  homine  de  Societate." 
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excuse  avail,  namely,  the  language  and  eloquence  of 
such  books,  whose  brilliancy  some  allege  as  a  cause  of 
their  reading — ^to  acquire  that  recommendation/'* 

After  pointing  out  the  mighty  evils  that  overwhelm 
the  spirit  by  this  practice,  and  alluding  to  profane, 
worldly  conversation  in  general,  Carafla  says  : — 

'^  Nor  can  I  possibly  pass  over  in  silence,  that  these 
errors  result,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  error  of  the 
superiors/'^ 

That  the  practice  existed,  may  be  evident  from  the 
following : — 

'*  I  speak  particularly  to  our  younger  scholars,  and  I 
wish  this  exhortation  to  penetrate  deeply  in  their  minds; 
but  I  enjoin  the  superiors,  that,  if  they  detect  any  one 
(which  heaven  forbid !)  reading  such  books,  or  having 
them  in  his  possession,  let  them,  without  admitting  any 
excuse  or  intercession,  send  him  at  once  back  to  the 
novitiate,  there  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  reUgious  virtue, 
which  he  has  not  hitherto  tasted/^ 

Some  pertinent  advice  follows,  such  as  to  refrain 
from  all  worldly  affairs — "  they  are  not  ours,  they  are 
foreign  :" — nostra  non  sunty  aliena  sunt.^ 

"  Our  procurators,''  he  says,  "  should  be  more  cautious ; 
for  although  they  seek  what  is  just,  by  lawful  right,  still 

*  ^  Neo  valet  excusatio  lingoamm  et  eloquentue  qiumim  inde  nitorem  se  petere 
nonnulli  causantor." 

'  **  Nee  poBBe  Tideor  tadtus  pneieiire,  quaounque  hie  emntnr,  magnam 
partem  Superiorom  errore  venire." 

^  «  Simt  nee  toti  apiritualea, 
Sunt  nee  toti  aeculares, 
Sed  in  omnibus  aquales. 

«  Eminent  inter  deriooa, 
Imperant  inter  laicoa, 
Exoellunt  inter  aolicoa." 
Jetuit<hgrapkia^  in  EUxir  JttmUcus^  Anno  primi  JiUniai  Je^tici^  1645. 
F  P  2 
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they  seem  to  seek  it  with  avarice  and  cupidity;  and 
€xliibit  too  much  avidity  that  smells  of  the  world."  * 

Nevertheless,  I  find  in  the  "  Instructio  pro  Procura- 
tore"  the  following  very  pertinent  language — ^in  reading 
it  one  fancies  it  is  the  character  of  a  griping  attorney. 
"  The  office  of  procurator  is  defined  under  five  heads. 
1st.  He  must  preserve  the  goods  and  rights  of  the  coUege. 
2ndly.  He  must  take  care  that  the  revenues  do  not 
decrease,  but  rather  be  augmented.  3rdly.  He  must 
exact  with  the  greatest  diligence  the  debts  that  are 
owed  to  the  college.  4thly.  He  must  see  that  the 
goods  and  moneys  be  properly  disposed  of.  5thly. 
He  must  take  care  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
what  he  has  received  or  delivered.  Whence  it  is 
especially  evident  that  to  this  function  should  be  des- 
tined a  very  prudent,  skilful,  and  faithful  man,  one  who 
is  not  engaged  in  any  other  occupation  which  can 
impede  his  duty/'  After  this  summary,  a  minute  detaQ 
is  given,  most  cleverly  enumerating  all  the  particulars 
to  which  he  has  to  attend  in  his  farming-book — the 
number  of  acres,  quality  of  land,  products  of  wheat, 
wine,  olives,  fodder,  and  wood,  &c.  "  He  must  be 
present  when  the  products  are  measured,  sown,  and 
collected,  and  when  the  vintage  takes  place,  and  the 
olives  are  pressed ;  and  must  not  trust  too  much  to 
the  rustics.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  get  back  what 
he  has  lent  to  the  labourers,  and  must  recover  from 

*  Avare  ct  cupidc  viderUur petere, 

**  Sunt  periti  mendicantes, 

Sunt  quasi  nihil  habentes, 

Et  omnia  posaidentes. 
"  Opulentes  civitates, 

Ubi  sunt  commoditates, 

Semper  queerunt  isti  Patres." — Ubi  supra. 
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Other  debtors  at  stated  timcSj  and  must  not  be  too 
indulgcJitj — for,  by  conceding  a  long  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  it  comes  to  pass  at  length  that  they 
ai^  not  paid  at  all/'  And  yet,  this  griping  Procunitor 
18,  in  the  tlirce  last  Unes,  told  to  confide  in  *'  Divine 
Providence*' ! '  Caraffa  concludes  his  epistle  before 
quoted,  in  the  following  urgent  obtestation  : — 

'*  I  caii  add  nothing  more  to  this  epistle,  for  if  this  Ae 
doHt\  it  IS  stifficuni, — si  hoc  fiat,  supcit, — to  renew  the 
Society^  and  to  restore  her  to  her  primitive  complexion 
and  health  :  but  I  again  and  again  desire  that  these 
words  should  not  vanish  into  air,  but  be  ratified 
by  deeds,"  To  aitl  them  in  this  object,  he  strongly 
recommends  "all  to  renovate  and  bnng  to  perfection  their 
piety  in  the  worship  of  the  most  holy  mother  of  God.''^ 
They  had  praised  her  so  much  with  their  endless  poems 
and  treatises^  that  they  *'  got  sick  of  the  subject/*^ 

Piccolomini  succeeded  to  Caraflfa,  Instead  of  striving 
to  stem  the  torrent,  he  anxiously  shunned  all  vigorous 

t  laa^Q^I.  pro  AdminiflttutioDet  &c— Pro  Pr^cus^mt.  Corp,  In^iU  Sue* 
Jc8%  il.  p.  213,  ot  sot|. 

^  Epist.  IL  P.  K*  Vinisent  Qunffui.  h\n%.  Soc.  Jfeu,  ii. 

3  It  wMfl  At  U)ia  tainc  iXmX  the  Jesuit  Iklclcbior  Inebofer  potitioa«d  thi?  pope  td 
vBi;et  A  rcfomuitioa  ill  the  Order,  inet&Eicuig  t^euty-niuc  abusoa  of  Tanous 
Itmtia,  T!io  pq>©  cuggealed  the  mAtter  ta  the  Ctmgt^gmtion  whioh  eloeled 
CvnM^  but  nothing  wu  tlone.  Soon  aAot  th^m  mj/^mmA  %  work  entitled 
MimAtt^ia  Eolipmmtm:  or,  lAe  Momarchy  of  Themmha  okme^  aJtegoneiiUy  but 
moat  «j9tem*tiettllj  dineeting  the  whole  state  of  thu  JewiL-OHer.  It  JB&ti 
AdmitmblQ  performftn^  And  eould  not  h&¥«  been  written  by  &ny  one  not  n 
fiinll  «f  eoD^dermhle  slanding  m  the  Comp&ny,  Ita  clXvct  was  Imnu^nnv  and 
ftlrred  tbe  Jesuibs  with  suspieioDa  of  a  traitor*  SiisfriciQii  fell  on  Inehofer,  whom 
th«j  nsolTed  lo  bani±»b  and  c&irry  oS"  to  tome  distant  locAjtt^.  He  was 
traaeliCTuusly  seixed  and  hurried  awa/  hy  tJie  eaussAries  of  the  Jranits  :  bnt  tbo 
pope  bfiiDg  inforinL^d  of  tlie  matter  summoned  CamfTa,  who  doubtless  knew 
QOidiliw  of  tfus  mfttlsiv  ^  ^^  stAtsd.  StiU^  the  pope  eoznniaud^  the  iniTtic(liat« 
feilonitloii  of  Inefaofer^  whkth  mm  done  aceordingly.  Of  cowfic^  tlie  Jesuit 
Apokg^li  dmy  the  deed,  but  theif  m^jffmm&U&iim  is  not  condnsi^  e  agAinst  die 
fact*    Sse  the  pmslAoe  to  the  Mon^^k  dm  Sbf^Mi ;  Amste:rdAin,  }  721. 
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and  decisive  measures,  though  naturally  inclined  to 
severity.  He  was  frightened  into  submissioii  to  his 
aristocratical  subjects,  and  only  pondered  how  he  might 
give  satisfiwjtion  to  his  brethren  of  the  Company.  For 
by  this  time  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  attempt 
any  change  in  the  Order.  Alessandro  Grofiredi,  who 
succeeded  in  1651,  would  Ma  have  done  thi8>  and 
strove  at  least  to  set  bounds  to  the  aspiring  am- 
bition of  the  members;  but  the  two  months  of  his 
tenure  of  office  were  enough  to  bring  upon  him  the 
universal  detestation  of  the  Oompany : — the  Jesuits 
hailed  his  death  as  a  release  from  tyranny.  Still 
greater  was  the  aversion  which  the  next  general, 
Gk)swin  Nickel,  drew  down  on  himself.  He  could  not  be 
charged  with  contemplating  any  very  sweeping  measures 
of  reform :  he  left  things,  on  the  whole,  to  go  on  as 
they  were  :  only  he  was  accustomed  to  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  opinions  once  adopted^  and  his  demeanour  was 
rude,  discourteous,  and  repulsive  ;  but  this  was  enough 
to  wound  the  self-love  of  powerful  members  of  the  Order 
so  deeply  and  so  keenly,  that  the  General  Congregation 
of  1661  proceeded  to  measures  against  him,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  we  could  scarcely  anticipate  from  the 
monarchical  theory  of  the  Constitutions.  They  first 
begged  permission  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  to  associate 
with  their  general,  a  vicar  with  the  right  of  succession. 
It  was  granted  ;  and  the  Roman  Court  pointed  out 
Ohva  for  the  office,  and  the  Order  complacently  elected 
that  favourite  of  the  palace.  After  some  discussion  as 
to  the  power  which  Oliva  was  to  wield,  it  was  decided 
that  the  general.  Nickel,  had  forfeited  all  his  authority, 
which  was  to  be  entirely  transferred  to  the  vicar  ;  and 
then  they  inserted  a  mendacious  decree  in  the  decisions 
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of  the  Congregatio!!,  stating  that  Nickel  had  voluntarily 
asked  to  resign  the  authorityj  from  ill*health  and  fatigu©,^ 
Thus  it  happenetl,  that  the  Company^  whose  very  first 
principle  was  luiconditional  obedience,  it^lf  deposed  its 
cliiefj  and  that  without  any  real  transgreasion  on  his 
part  Thk  was  the  cUmax  of  tho  aristocratical  ten- 
dencies of  tlie  Professed — ^the  burlesque  of  Loyulas 
CoDStitutions.^  Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  de- 
monstration against  Goswin  Nickel  i  Ilis  denunciation 
of  abuses.  In  1(J53  he  signalised  '*with  grief  ^*  thoio 
members  who  were  devising  specious  arguments  for 
relaxing  tho  vow  of  poverty-  Decency  and  necessity^ 
says  he,  were  the  pretexts,  "  names  clearly  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  adapted  to  deceive."  He  says 
there  were  six  hundred  macliinations  of  the  devil 
whereby  the  Jesuits  were  endeavouring,  with  all  their 
might,  to  subvert  the  vow  of  poverty.  *'  But,  although 
tins  true  vanity  and  pride^  under  the  fabo  name  of 
decency,  may  affect  all^  still  they  affect  much  more 
easily  those  who  perform  splendid  functions,  particularly 
those  who  frequent  the  courts  of  princes/* 

After  alluding  to  the  love  of  individutil  comforts — 
inclination  to  particular  places^ — he  proceeds  thus : — 

*'  What  shall  I  say  of  those  who*  when  they  are  ordered 
to  remove  to  another  place,  carry  away  so  many  move- 
ables, that  if  one  may  jutlge  the  matter  by  the  baggage, 
you  would  think  that  a  whole  family,  not  a  single  man, 
was  migrating  1  Suppose  one  of  the  men  of  our  ancient 
Society,  not  as  yet  acquainted  vntii  baggage  and  effects 
— were  to  meet  these  men  thus  burUiened  ?  Peter 
Faber,  for  instance,  who  returneii  the  precious  gifts  of  a 


»  Dec,  XL  Cougr.  Jcc,  L 


Ranke,  witli  coDle»n»orwry  vouclicTi,  p.  307. 
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cardinal,  saying  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  carry  all 
their  goods  with  them."  * 

Extravagance  in  the  purchase  of  books  calls  for  anim- 
adversion :  "  nor  are  those  to  be  praised  who  consign 
the  books  which  they  have  bought  with  the  alms  of 
pious  men,  to  another  college,  and  thus  defraud  the  one 
wherein  they  happen  to  dwell'' 

IntermeddUng  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  their  rela- 
tives— ^its  sad  effects — the  difficulty  of  curing  that  dis- 
ease— are  feelingly  brought  forward. 

"  But  what  of  those  who,  relinquishing  the  culture  of 
the  Lord's  field,  and  of  their  neighbours,  turn  themselyes 
to  the  negotiation  of  worldly  affairs  1 " 

Extravagance  has  been  lashed ;  its  opposite  vice, 
avarice,  too,  has  unfortunately  "  crept  in." 

"  There  are  those  who  honour  their  hardness  of  heart 
and  filth  (the  vice  of  their  nature)  with  the  name  of 
economy  and  frugality ;  and  whilst  they  are  griping — 
tenaces — they  wish  to  seem  to  be  lovers  of  poverty. 
Hence  they  hoard  up  much,  lay  out  little ;  clutch  what 
they  have,  and  dispense  even  what  is  necessary  with  a 
sparing  hand  ;  and,  lest  their  inferiors  should  complain, 
they  thrust  in  their  faces  everywhere,  and  lament  the 
penury  of  the  establishment."^ 

Three  years  after,  Nickel  had  written  a  desperate 
and  stirring  manifesto  "to  the  fathers  and  brothers," 
respecting  "  the  pernicious  provincial  and  national  spirit " 
which  had  spread  disunion  in  the  Company.  Nickel 
justifies  the    severity   of   his  animadversions   by   the 

I  '*  Cum  hoc  fastu  dignitatis 

Juogo  votum  paupertatis, 

£t  decus  humilitatis." 
s  EpiBt  i.  li.  P.  N.  G.  Nickel. 
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numerous  letters, — non  unis  Uteris, — which  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  subject,  and  admits  his  beUef  that  the 
complaints  and  representations  were  substantially  cor- 
rect.* The  forced  resignation  and  real  deposition  of  the 
general  ensued  as  the  result  of  these  animadversions^ 
which  were  discourteous  to  the  lordly  aristocracy. 

General  Oliva  was  a  man  who  loved  outward  repose, 
good  living,  and  political  intrigue — and  was  therefore 
just  the  man  for  the  Company.  He  had  a  villa  not 
far  from  Albano,  where  he  cultivated  the  rarest  foreign 
plants,  doubtless  suppUed  by  his  numerous  apostles  all 
the  world  over.  Even  when  in  the  city,  he  used  to  retire 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  novitiate-house  of  Santo 
Andrea,  where  he  gave  audiences  to  no  one  whatever. 
His  table  was  furnished  with  none  but  the  choicest 
meats. 

**  Indite  galli,  capones, 
Turdi,  lepores,  parones, 
Sunt  horum  patmm  bucones. 

^  Pingui  came  Titolina, 
Non  bovina  sed  ovina, 
Horum  plena  est  culina." 

He  never  went  abroad  on  foot :  in  his  dweUiug  comfort 
was  carried  to  an  excessive  degree  of  refinement. 

^  Claras  eedes,  bonum  yinum, 
Bonum  panem,  bonum  linum, 
Et  pallium  tempestivum." 

He  enjoyed  his  position  and  his  power : — assuredly 
such  a  man  was  not  fitted  to  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  Company.  In  fact,  the  Company  was  now  daily 
departing  fi-om  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.^ 

^  **  Ego  quoque  subesse  aliquid,  idquo  non  levis  minnenH,  tot  querelis,  scrip- 
tionibusque  suspicer.**— iTjpu/.  ii.  Oos.  Nickel ;  Owy.  Inti'd,  Soc,  Jetu,  ii. 
3  Ranke,  p.  308. 
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«  Vivunt  vaak  jovUdes, 
Agunt  dies  feiialeB 
Q^oi  opterent  eeee  taleel  * 

"  Solidti  de  gloriA 
Semper  et  de  peeoniA 
Et  augend&  familU." 

The  members  of  the  colleges  had  often  more  leisure 
than  then*  relatives  who  were  engaged  in  the  actiTe 
pursuits  of  life  : — ^these  members  managed  their  business 
for  them,  collected  their  money,  and  carried  on  their 
lawsuits.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seized  the  collies 
as  well  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  we  have  seen  with 
r^ard  to  the  English  College  at  Rome.  The  Jesuits 
wished  to  secure  their  prosperity ;  and,  as  large  donations 
were  no  longer  made  to  them,  they  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  them  by  means  of  trade.  Easily  they 
found  a  "probable  opinion*'  to  justify  the  departure 
from  their  vows  and  Constitutions.  The  earliest  monks 
had  increased  their  wealth  by  tilling  the  ground,  and  so 
the  Company  might  multiply  her  gold  by  trade  and 
banking.  The  "  Roman  College  "  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  at  Macerata,  at  first  only  for  its  own 
use,  then  for  that  of  aU  the  colleges  in  the  province, 
and  finally  for  the  pubUc.  Their  agents  attended  the 
fairs.  Their  close  connexion  between  the  several  coDeges 
gave  rise  to  a  money-changing  traffic  or  banking.  The 
Portuguese  ambassador  at  Rome  was  directed  to  draw 
upon  the  Jesuits  of  his  own  country.  The  transactions 
in  the  colonies  were  particularly  prosperous ;  the  com- 
mercial connections  of  the  order  spread  Uke  a  net 
over  the  two  continents,  having  its  centre  in  Lisbon. 

^  In  a  tract  entitled  Specimens  of  Jcmit-EnjoymenU — Ddiciarum  Jetukicarum 
Spccimina,  there  is  a  glorious  account  of  one  of  tlicir  banquets  at  the  German 
College.     '*Sic  itur  ad  cutra,*^  &c.     See  Arcana,  Soc.  Jan,  p.  254,  et  «cy. 
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Wherever  there  was  ft  province,  or  a  mission^  there  was 
Jesuit-traffic,  This  was  a  Bpirit  which,  when  once 
evoked,  necessarily  affected  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Order.^ 

Still  the  Company  held  up  the  principle  of  giving 
gratuitous  instruction.  Presents  however  were  accepted 
on  the  admission  of  pupils,  as  from  the  first,  according 
to  the  distinct  assertion  of  Haseiimiiller.  On  certain 
festival  occasions,  occurring  twice  a  year  at  least,  wealthy 
pupils  were  welcomed  by  preference.  On  the  benches 
there  was  always  a  marked  distinction  shown  to  the 
nobles — as  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Ratio  Siudiorum? 
Now  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  tlieso  youths 
felt  a  proportionate  consciousness  of  independence,  and 
would  no  longer  submit  to  the  strictness  of  ttie  ancient 
discipline. 

A  Jesuit  who  raised  his  stick  against  his  pupil  was 
stabbed  by  him  with  a  poniard.  A  young  man  in 
Gubbio,  who  was  treated  too  hai'shly  by  the  Father 
Prefect,  killed  him.  Even  in  Rome,  the  commotions  in 
the  college  were  the  incessant  theme  of  conversation 
in  the  city  and  the  palace.  The  Jesuit-teachers  were 
once  actually  imprisoned  a  whole  day  by  their  pupils  f 
The  demand  of  these  young  insurgents  was  compHed 
with — their  rector  was  actually  dismissed  to  please  **  the 
boys ;  *'  for  the  Jesuit-authorities  had  compromised 
themselves  by  many  an  act  of  base  subservience,  and 
they  could  not  resist  the  authority  thereby  acquired 
over  them  by  their  pupils.  In  a  word  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  hail  passed  ite  meridian  ; — they  had  taught 
mankind  to  suspect  them  of  the  b;isest  motives  in  their 


1  llntiki*,  p.  aoa  ;  Qit<»Qet»  i.  ;  Di»ewtr»  Prelim.  P7,  ft  *fg. 
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pursuits  and  raea^ures.^     The  violences  of  their  college- 
pupils  iu  Poland  were  frightful  and  notorious. 

Low  tricks  and  cunning  then^  more  thaa  ever, 
promoted  the  transient  objects  of  tlie  Jeauibs*  They 
strove  to  operate  on  all  ranks  of  society,  bj  means  of 
agents  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Companj — ^tnezi 
and  women  who  bound  themselves  by  %*ow,  iike  the 
English  priest,  to  some  particular  member  or  the  whole 
Company,  to  be  guided  in  all  their  actions  by  tliat 
authority,  always  ready  to  execute  any  command.^  They 

1  RahIco,  p.  308, 

3  la  tijo  eoT^y  p&rt  of  the  !7tb  centniy  men  were  fima«ed  witli  Cbe  ci(iiiCPPtKn» 
of  A  ncjw  Order  of  reltgiouB  Ladles,  by  the  Aflfiist&nce  of  the  JemiU  B«^g«r  Im-^ 
another  a£ElictiaiL  to  the  EpgU^h  missiQfi.  Tbelr  project  waa  to  Uvt  in  cds- 
iDuiiUy,  untlcr  certain  vowh^  but  without  tmy  oblig&tloEi  of  tmcloeiire, —  to  lustfud 
young  kdies,— «nd  to  rKmbio  or^r  the  countty }  uny^  even  to  tha  Turki  ttl 
inhdelsy  in  order  to  "gnln  souIa."  No  wonder  that  "the  Jeftuits  m»iiily«qk- 
ported  their  eau«e,  And  look  grei^t  p&ma  to  obtain  them  an  catahlialiiiieni.^*' 
They  hecaniG  notoHous,  and  went  by  v&hotifl  Dimes, fiucb  as  Engliiih  TiwuiliW. 
Wiurdlst8>  from  a  5lrs.  Wju^d,  llieir  foundreit ;  aIsit,  E^pectfttlres,  feooi  iii^ 
emp^cting  the  papal  approval  of  their  Order ;  and  lastly,  they  rejoicsed  m  ihe 
appetlatioD  of  ^  Aposiolte  Yiragoee/'  and  "  QaUi^ng  GirlM"  with  rei^itam  to 
oerlldll  ''improper  bohavioiir  in  tliose  who  were  permitted  to  ramhld  tbrti^ 
opon  the  pretcncie  of  carrying  on  their  intercut"  It  appears  that  Ihetf 
Jcsui  tosses  of  Enghmd  know  how  to  enjoy  life  and  dignityi  aa  weH  i 
vowa  and  win  sotila.  "  Mrs.  Mary  Alcoek,"  jays  Tienaey,  **  the  first 
minlBter  of  this  infltitutef  speokiog  of  Mtr.  Wat^j  saya ;  *She  eKBm  Ukia  a  i 
to  visit  the  Tgn&tiiui  ptiaoners  at  Wisbeachj  in  aeoach^  attended  with  two  pAfGt 
riding  with  her  in  the  said  eoach^  and  two  or  thr^  attectdanta  of  her  own  crx  ;* 
and  fiho  addB^— '  It  m  notorioo«  that  Mrs*  Ward  and  her  company  lifvd  at 
HungGrford  Houac^  in  ttie  Strand,  veiy  riutoii«1y,  with  excesive  chai^  bodllbr 
costly  garments  and  dainty  fare  ;  not  omitting  to  drew  herself  and  Iho  MM  ia 
the  newost  and  most  fantastieal  mami^."*  In  Iket,  it  awma  that  thry  wwtft 
scandal  to  the  mission,  and  jusUiicd  tbo  worst  siupleions  Against  them,  wh4in  tbi 
English  cIcrgA'  memorialised  the  pope  on  tlie  subject — not  failing  tour^  th«f 
^tliat  the  Jeaults  were  expresaly  forbidden  by  ttieb  rules  to  meddle  or  i 
the  government  of  wooien,  and  yet  the  J estii teases  make  use  of  tlie  Jo 
aloiie^  in  oil  their  eoneernB^  in  England  and  abroad,  so  that  thojr  aeaoi  to  thml 
it  a  crime  to  p<^rmit  any  otiier  priest  to  hear  the  secrete  of  tbelr  eoiucieiice  tn 
eonfession*""  In  ^pite  of  oppodttoD  they  bea^ged  the  pof«  with  petitions  for  tits 
confimmtion  of  the  Order  ;  and  it  ^t\A  then  that  they  offered  tlie  ^  fourth  vow  " 
iu  Ii4.-lialf  of  the  Tiu'kb  and  infidels  i  bnt  so  many  ^*  odd  luetorit^  '"*  were  told  id 
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were,  for  the  most  part*  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper 
ranks, — widows,  and  merchants  (many  of  whom  were 
veritahle  lay-hrothcrs),  and  were  enahled  by  their 
totally  secular  exterior,   with  the  secret  instructions 


imparted  by  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  about  those  delightfiit 
windfalls,  in  the  shape  of  donations  or  legacies,  which 
might  be  piously  set  forth  as  *'  the  blessings  of  a  special 
Providcnco,''  ever  watchful  for  the  wants  of  the  fatheiB. 
Members  who,  for  any  particular  purpose  or  by  any 
necessity,  were  separated  from  tlie  body,  and  still  con- 
tinued  under  its   patronage,    came  under  the  same 

a**ni,  Uwt  Popt»  Urban  VlIT*,  in  1630,  tupprewcd  tho  tifiterhood,  and  Beiil  Ow 
ladies  to  the  world  Mgr»i»»»  wUicK  doul»U«B,  they  h*d  ucTer  Utl.—Tkrmqft  h* 
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denomination.  Thus,  Father  Maimbourg,  one  of  the 
best  historical  writers  of  the  Company,  wrote  against 
the  court  of  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  French  dergj,  thra 
struggling  against  the  papal  pretensions.  To  pmnah 
the  man,  Pope  Innocent  XI.  conmianded  the  general  to 
expel  Maimbourg,  who  thenceforward,  with  a  pension 
from  the  French  king,  and  the  Company's  patronage, 
became  a  secularised  Jesuit.^ 

There  was  another  class  of  men  engaged  in  the  pay 
of  the  Company,  consisting  of  persons  for  whom  the 
Jesuits  obtained  pensions,  livings,  or  abbacies.  Dis- 
persed over  Europe  in  every  court,  these  men  were  rf 
great  service  in  building  up  the  Jesuit-monarchy,  and 
the  constant  agents  in  that  systematic  espionage  which 
enabled  the  Jesuits  to  be  always  prepared  for  the  disas- 
trous events  which  were  unavoidable.  And  by  this 
artifice  they  managed  to  influence  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
so  that  "the  greater  part  of  all  the  transactions  in 
Christendom  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  those  only  succeeded  which  were  not  opposed  by 
the  Jesuits."  ^ 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  a  passport  given  by  the  Jesuits  in  1650,  for  the 
consideration  of  200,000  florins  (10,000/.),  to  Hippohte 
Braem,  at  Gand,  promising  "  to  defend  him  against  all 
infernal  powers  that  might  attempt  on  his  person,  his 
soul,  his  goods,  and  means."  ^ 

>  This  huppened  in  1682.  Feller,  xiii.  351.  In  the  following  year  appeared  a 
dever  work  entitled  Le  JhuiU  S^ularu/,  in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue  between  Maim- 
bourg  and  a  friend,  who  bitterly  denounces  the  Jesuits.  The  book  took  effect,  and 
the  Jesuits  soon  put  forth  a  denunciation  of  the  stinging  wasp. 

2  MS.  Bibl.  Harl.  3585,  f.  371,  entitled  DiscriUume  per  Instruttione  a'  Principiy 
faUa  da  persona  rdigioaa.  It  enters  into  the  whole  regime  of  the  Jesuits,  towards 
the  end  of  the  1 7th,  and  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century. 

3  MS.  Bibl.  Harl  6895,  f.  143.     <'  Nous,  soussign^,  protestons  et  promettoos 
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In  positive  Ikct,  the  enormous  privileges  gmnted,  at 
tieir  request,  to  the  Jesuits  by  numerous  popes,  acco- 
lerated  their  downfoll  by  facihtating  abuse  and  perversion. 
The  Jesuits  might  absolve  sinners  from  any  and  every 
crime — from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  pains,  and  jjcnal- 
ties,  with  only  two  exceptions,  of  no  material  diminution 
to  their  power, ' 

They  might  build  churclies,  chapels,  houses,  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  and  no  one  was  to  molest  them  in  the 
enterprise.  They  might  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
transfer  all  their  property,  movoablea,  and  immoveables, 
present  and  to  come,  pro  ill^tum  utilitate  aeu  necesntixte 
— for  their  utiUty  and  necessities,  to  any  persoas^  of 
every  rank  and  conrUtion — in  other  words^  they  might 
^rade^  traffic,  barter,  and  sell-^ 

They  might  exoommunicate  those  who  presumed  to 
leave  the  Company,  as  we  have  seen.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  chastimig  power  of  the  Company.  Powers 
before  confined  to  bishops,  such  as  the  consecration  of 
churches,  vestments^  and  the  Uke,  were  c?oncedod  to  the 
Jesuits*  Whoever  seized  the  goods  or  money  of  the 
Company,  or  belonging  to  persons  cotmected  with  it, 
whether  colleges  or  houses,  unlesa  restoration  be  made 


Cfl  foi  lie  jiiitttiei  el  de  wtmk  f^^Upetiz,  au  Dom  da  noln  C&mpaqpae  k  tel  effet 
sufS^tunment  Mitorisfi,  qnVlb  inrend  m&ifitre  Uippolite  Brunn,  liccati^  en  drait 
•otiB  »  iirotection,  ci  promot  d«  le  6if cadre  contre  tumtt^  puiwUiCPB  infenmlea 
qui  pourr&iout  AtU^ter  war  wm  petionaei,  aou  ioii^,  wem  biens,  et  ace  tnoyeii%  quo 
ttotm  cotijurotifl  €t  coDJureronA  pour  eel  eSei,  emplojaiiA  diLtui  ee  ols,  TAutiiril^  ot 
credit  du  Serihiiniiiie  Prince  notre  foodateiir,  poof  £tro  b  dit  Le  nmem  pu*  tiu 
priMttW  ftu  bienhciu^ux  chef  dea  apdtre^  rt&c  ftutrat  de  tdeMU  et  dV^Mtitude 
oomaoe  notre  ditc  CompsgDle  liu  est  cxtnmemeut  obU^^,  Ea  foi  dv  t|ui>i  uuua 
Avooi  Bign^  oet,  et  y  Appose  le  mdiei  do  1ft  Compftguic.  Domti  h  Gaud,  Ve  29 
Mu%  1630.  Bma^gk  p«r  k  reHtm  Seelin  et  nlmx  pr^im  J^ffiuilea.**  lUiiiiii!^ 
hm  paHUMi  Ifab  dtteameui  m  hm  inhmhh  Uhi.  uf  the  1 6tb  vod  1  XOi  CofiUin««| 
jI  43«,  Mig. 

>  CdBiip«a4  f>lsirik«,  AbtUitHo.  ^  PM  f^fx^  AUmatkk 
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in  three  days,  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
The  Jesuits  might  commute  or  compound  for  all  vows — 
might  "  relax ''  each  other's  oaths,  "  without  prejudice 
of  a  third  party" — a  proviso  left  entirely  to  the  decision 
of  the  absolvent.  They  might  impose  censures,  penalties, 
even  pecuniary  fines  on  all  who  rebelled  against  them  or 
otherwise  offended,  when  they  were  constituted  judges 
and  conservators — ^they  might  even  place  a  country 
under  an  "  interdict  *'  or  minor  excommimication.  Their 
power  to  absolve  in  cases  of  homicide,  and  to  grant 
dispensations  in  downright  murder,  has  been  already 
quoted  In  the  matter  of  the  tender  passions  they  had 
important  powers  of  dispensation.*  It  is  necessary  to 
remember,  that,  according  to  Escobar,  '^  a  dispensation 
is  an  act  of  jurisdiction  whereby  any  one  is  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  a  law,  or  by  which  the  obligation 
of  a  law  is  suspended'^  Immunity  was  granted  to  all 
who  took  refuge  in  their  churches,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  firom  laying  hands  on  such  fugitives,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication.  In  the  word  churches, 
says  the  privilege,  are  included  colleges,  houses,  gardens, 
offices,  all  places. 

Numerous  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  Jesuits  for 
the  performance  of  the  most  trivial  actions  ;  also  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Jesuits,  were  they  even  in 
Purgatory, — in  Purgatorio  eanstentes. 

Under  penalty  of  excommunication  all  are  forbidden 
to  impugn  the  "  Constitutions,"  &c. 

Even  during  the  time  of  an  Interdict,  the  Jesuits 
could  open  their  doors,  say  mass,  hear  confessions,  &c. 

1  **  Dispensare  ad  petendum  debitom  cum  lis  qui  conaanguineam  aat  con- 
sanguineam  sui  conjugis,  post  matrimonium  carnaliter,*'  &c. — Uhi  aupri. 
Dispensation  8  ;  see  also  9,  10. 
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Hence  it  is  evident  that  their  conduct  in  resisting  the 
Venetian  goveranieiit  was  not  a  necessity  on  them,  m 
papal  subjects. 

Such  %Yerc  a  few  of  the  priTrilegos  of  the  Company,^ 
Tlie  Jesuits  had  all  the  strong  passions  of  men,  fis  we 
have  seen  affirmed  hy  their  own  geiierak  as  well  as  by 
facts  ;  they  had  the  power  of  bishoi>8  in  their  profes- 
sional march  tlirough  the  world  ;  they  were  omnij>otent 
in  the  confessional  by  their  specious  and  accommodating 
casuistry.  And  now  those  extravagant  opinions  of  the 
Jesuit-teachers  arrested  attentioiL 

In  1651,  Piccolomini  feicnt  forth  his  Orditmiio  respect- 
ing the  questions  that  might  and  might  not  be  mooted 
by  Jesuits.  In  the  introduction  to  this  mandate,  he 
says  : — 

"  There  are  not  wanting  serious  complaint?  from  the 
various  provinces,  respecting  certain  teachers  of  philo* 
sophy  and  divinity,  both  in  the  Eighth  and  Nintli 
congregation/'^ 

A  list  of  permitted  and  forbidden  topics  is  subjoined 
— all  curiously  illustrative  of  "  the  activity  of  the  Jesuit- 
mind''  at  tliat  period  — mere  triUcs  and  momentous 
questions  following  each  other  in  admirable  confusion  : 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the 
planets  being  among  the ^o^mfcrf topics.  The  "hypo- 
thesis" had  not  yet  become  a  "  theory/' 

Six  "other  propositions"  are  superadded — not  that 
he  beUeves  any  member  of  the  Society  has  taught  them 
— ^but  because  they  have  been  "  Immghl  forward  %  Uw 
depuUesr  The  first  proposition  is  the  following  :  "  God 
is  the  cause   of  sin/'     All  the  other  five  pro] tosit ions 


VOL     UL  q   Q 
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refer  to  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  The  general 
continues  : — 

''  However,  we  do  not  at  all  censure  all  the  aforesaid 
propositions  ;  but  we  only  forbid  them  to  be  taught  in 
our  schools — for  the  sake  of  greater  uniformii^,  and 
more  soUd  and  copious  fiiiit  in  the  hearers  :  nor  should 
the  authority  of  any  authors  be  alleged,  if  perchance 
any  of  these  propositions  be  found  in  their  works,  or  in 
the  books  already  published  by  our  men,  even  with  some 
approbation — ^for  it  were  to  be  wished  that  many  of  the 
Revisors  had  been  more  diligent  and  severe J^^ 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  read,  that  the  conscien- 
tious or  more  prudent  members  of  the  Society  were 
seriously  alarmed  by  the  extravagance  of  opinions  that 
had  begun  to  characterise  the  Jesuits. 

The  Jesuits  are  fond  of  quoting  Voltaire  in  their 
defence.  The  authority  is  suspicious  :  it  has  just  about 
as  much  weight  in  the  question  as  the  authority  of  Jack 
Sheppard  would  have  when  quoted  by  a  highwayman 
in  his  own  defence.  In  a  letter  which  Voltaire  wrote  to 
a  Reverend  Father,  alluding  with  considerable  pimgency 
to  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  says  : — 

"  De  bonne  foiy  is  it  by  the  ingenious  satire  of  the 
Provincial  Letters  that  we  should  judge  of  the  moraUty 
of  the  Jesuits  ?  Assuredly,  it  is  by  Father  Bourdaloue, 
by  Father  Cheminais,  by  their  other  preachers,  by  their 
missionaries.''^ 

I  would  agree  with  Voltaire,  if  I  could  permit  myself 
the  mental  reservation,  subinteUigendOy  as  to  the  public 
morality  of  the  Jesuits. 

Was  it  at  all  likely  that  a  public  preacher  would  dare 
to  hold  forth,  in  the  pulpit,  such  doctrines  as  Escobar. 

'  Ibid,  ut  anica.  »  Lettre  de  Volt.,  au  Pcre  La  Toiir. 
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Hurtado,  Salas,  Busembaum,  &c.,  infiiaed  into  the  young 
confegaors  af  the  Society  for  inculcation  in  the  cmi- 
femonat  f 

Herein  is  the  terrible  peculiarity  of  this  Society  ;  that 
its  moral  needle,  turning  on  the  pivot  of  expediency, 
points  to  heaven  and  hell,  as  steadily  as  the  magnetic 
needle  points  to  the  north  and  south* 

It  is  the  finnd  inextricably  blended  witli  the  e^U  that 
stamps  the  Jesuit-system  with  its  unenviable  originality. 

AgaiQj  if  the  men  whose  immoral  opinions  and  per- 
missions were  denounced^  had  been  profligak  in  their 
outward  conduct,  we  might  be  disposed  to  overlook  the 
evil,  as  bereft  of  influence  ;  thus  rendered,  comparatively^ 
impotent  by  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  authors. 
But  the  case  is  difiFerent.  The  Jesuit-casuists  were 
men  of  *'  character "  in  the  Society  :  Escobar  died  an 
''  exemplary  "  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ! 

What  reason  could  an  "  exemplary  "  teacher  have  for 
inculcating  "  rather  lax  opinions  1 "  He  shall  tell  you 
liimself* 

*'  But  if  I  often  seem  to  adhere  to  rather  lax  opinions, 
that  is  not  to  define  what  I  think  m3'^self,  but  to  put 
forth  what  the  learned  shall  be  able  to  apply  practically^ 
without  a  scruple,  whenever  it  shall  seem  e^tpedkni  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  their  peniteuts  V 

Another  question — what  proof  have  we  that  others 
before  liim  inculcated  these  -*  rather  lax  opinions? " 

Agam  he  shall  answer : — 

*'  This  I  candidly  declare,  that  I  have  written  nothing 
in  the  whole  book  that  I  have  not  received  from  some 
Doctor  of  the  Society  ofJe^m.'* 

Consequently  his  book  has  the  ''Approbation,  License, 
Consent,  and  Permission"  of  the  respective  functionaries, 

q  Q  2 
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and  professes  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  opinions,  in 
cases  of  conscience  or  casuistry,  of  twenty  doctors  of 
the  Society,  for  the  instruction  of  young  confessors — 
in  Questions  and  Answers. 

In  this  stage  of  the  Company,  it  was  no  longer  her 
aim  to  subjugate  the  world,  or  to  imbue  it  with  the  spirit 
of  religion  :  rather  had  their  own  spirit  stooped  to  the 
world's  ways ;  their  only  endeavour  was  to  make  them- 
selves indispensable  to  mankind,  effect  it  how  they 
might.  And  strange  it  was  to  see,  that,  by  the  very 
tribunal  of  confession,  which  had  been  their  first 
fulcrum  of  power,  they  began  their  universal  downfall 
To  say  that  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  corrupt 
mankind,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  is  improbable  :  but 
that  such  must  be  the  result  if  their  confessional  doc- 
trines were  carried  into  practice,  is  beyond  all  contra- 
diction. Unquestionably,  such  principles  as  the  casuists 
inculcate,  very  often  lead  mankind  ;  but  far  from 
striving  to  set  such  consciences  at  rest,  the  guardians  of 
religion  should  ever  uphold  the  strictest  and  simplest 
doctrine  of  moral  integrity — ^leaving  the  consciences  of 
individuals  to  themselves  and  their  Creator.  Now, 
"  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,"  says  Ranke, 
"  it  is  enough  only  not  to  will  the  commission  of  a  sin  as 
such :  the  sinner  has  the  more  reason  to  hope  for  pardon, 
the  less  he  thought  of  God  in  the  perpetration  of  his 
evil  deed,  and  the  more  violent  was  the  passion  by  which 
he  felt  himself  impelled :  custom,  and  even  bad  example, 
inasmuch  as  they  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  will,  avail 
in  excuse.  What  a  narrowing  is  this  of  the  range  of 
transgression  !  Surely  no  one  loves  sin  for  its  own  sake. 
But,  besides  this,  they  admit  other  grounds  of  excuse. 
Duelling,  for  instance,  is  by  all  means  forbidden  by  the 
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Cliurch  ;  nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  are  of  opinioti,  that  if 
any  one  incur  the  risk  of  bcjing  deemed  a  coward^  or  of 
losing  a  plaxxj,  or  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  by  avoiding 
a  duel ;  in  that  case  ho  is  not  to  be  condemned,  if 
he  fight.*  To  take  a  false  oath  were  in  itself  a 
grievous  sin  ;  but,  say  the  Jesuits,  lie  who  only  sweat's 
outwartUy,  without  inwardly  intending  it,  is  not  bound 
by  his  oath  ;  for  he  doos  not  swear,  but  jests,^  These 
doctrines  are  laid  down  in  books  which  expressly 
profess  to  be  moderate.  Now  that  their  day  is  past^ 
who  would  seek  to  explore  the  iurther  perversions  of 
ingeimity  to  the  annihilation  of  all  morality,  in  which 
the  propounders  of  these  doctrines  vied,  with  literaryemu- 
*Iation,  in  outdoing  each  other.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  most  repulsive  tenets  of  individual  doctors 
were  rendered  very  dangeromi  through  another  prin- 
^ciple  of  the  Jesuits,  namely,  their  doctrine  of  '  proba- 
ity/  They  maintained  that,  iu  certain  cases,  a  man 
might  act  upon  an  opinion,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
was  not  convinced,  provided  it  was  vindicated  by  an 
author  of  credit*^  They  not  only  held  it  allowable  to 
follow  the  most  indulgent  teachers,  but  they  even 
counselled  it.  Scruples  of  conscience  were  to  be  despised ; 
nay,  the  true  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  was  to  follow 
the  easiest  opinions,  even  though  their  soundness  was 
not  very  certain**  How  strongly  did  all  this  tend  to 
convert    the  most  inward  and  secret  promptings  of 


II    1  BufiiCtnbKum,  Ub.  liL  tract  it*  cap*  1.  dub,  5.  mrt  1,  n.  @> 

1  «  q^yi  e^tmua  tAiitum  juinvtt  erne  Mdma  Jur&uUJ^  nom  pbligAtur^  dibi,  farle, 
mtiotie  KAXitUli,  ema  mm  jnnfefit^  ted  h3BmV*~^Bimmb,  lik  ilL  tr&ct,  il 
dub.  4.  ti.  a.  i  Em.  S&  AptioHffii.  Coo/cw, 

*  Ooicaib.  libt  u  c«  2^  ''  Remodla  eonscieatiie  aerupula^e  stmt  I «  Scruptilua 
eotitomnor^     Aasnelkoere  ms  ad  aetjuendaa  aenteotiM  mitiores  el  mum  etiam 
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conscience  into  mere  outward  deed.  In  the  casuistic 
manuals  of  the  Jesuits  all  possible  contingeiuaes  of 
life  are  treated  of,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  is  usual 
in  the  systems  of  civil  law,  and  examined  with  r^ard 
to  their  degree  of  veniality  :  one  needs  but  to  open 
one  of  these  books,  and  regulate  himself  in  accordance 
with  what  he  finds  there,  without  any  conviction  of 
his  own  mind,  to  be  sure  of  absolution  fi*om  (xod  and 
the  Church.  A  slight  turn  of  thought  imburthened 
from  all  guilt  whatever.  With  some  sort  of  decency, 
the  Jesuits  themselves  occasionally  marvelled  how  easy 
the  yoke  of  Christ  was  rendered  by  their  doctrines ! "  * 

And  such  was  the  turn  of  events.  That  Company, 
which  went  forth  to  restore  CathoUcisni,  became  at 
length  the  corrupter  of  all  morality — ^led  away  by  that 
mental  extravagance  which  was  the  result  of  the 
position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  events  and  her 
bruited  successes.  How  strangely  sound  the  following 
sentiments,  from  the  Ups  of  a  member  of  that  Company 
which  undertook  to  present  models  of  ascetic  perfection! 
Listen  to  Father  Lemoine  painting  a  rigid  Christian  of 
the  school  which  opposed  the  Jesuits.  "  He  is  without 
eyes  for  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  He  would 
beUeve  that  he  has  laden  himself  with  an  irksome 
burthen,  if  he  has  indulged  in  any  pleasure.  On  fes- 
tival days  he  walks  among  the  tombs.  He  prefers  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  grotto,  to  a  palace  or  a  throne. 
As  for  affronts  and  injuries,  he  is  as  insensible  to  them, 
as  if  he  had  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  statue.  Honour  and 
glory  are  idols  which  he  knows  not,  and  to  which  he 
has  no  incense  to  offer.  A  beautiful  woman  is  a  spectre 
to  his  eyes.     And  those  imperious  and  haughty  visages, 

1  Ranke,  309. 
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those  agreeable  tyrants  who  everywhere  make  voluntary 
slaves,  and  without  chains,  have  the  same  power  over 
his  eyes  as  the  sun  has  over  those  of  the  owL"  ^ 

Nine  editions  of  Escobar's  objectionable  caBuistry, 
entitled  Moral  Theology^  rapidly  socceeded  each  other, 
— an  evidence  that  they  were  adapted  to  the  age, — 
and,  perhaps,  that  the  Jesuits  were  preparing  those 
moral  convulsions  which  ended  in  the  Revolution,  to 
continue  ever  after  down  to  the  present  epoch  of  French 
history.  What  an  example  to  Revived  Cathohcisni  vras 
that,  when  the  Jesuit  Chemiaot,  confessor  to  Charles 
IV.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  permitted  his  ducal  penitent  to 
have  two  wives  together !  Nay,  he  boldly  did  more. 
In  the  face  of  public  scandal,  he  stubbornly  defended 
his  conduct  with  argument ;  persisted,  in  defiance  of 
papal  mandates  and  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Vitelleschi,  to  live  at  the  ducal  court,  with  the  bold 
voluptuary  and  his  concubine  At  last  he  was  excom- 
municated, and  he  submitted  to  the  general, — but  not 
before  six  long  years  had  continued  to  brand  hia  Com- 
pany with  indelible  disgrace.  It  was  currently  affirmed 
that  fourteen  Jesuit -doctors  had  sided  with  the  duke 
and  his  accommodating  confessor; — nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  probabihty,  considering  the  immoral 
extravagance  of  the  casuistical  notions  then  prevailing 
in  the  Company*^ 

Under  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the  glorious  king  of 
ginger*bread  and  tinsel,  the  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  his 
confessor,  winked  at  the  voluptuary's  disordera,  and  by 


^  a*e  Ckp«%ue  on  this  itibject  for  a  v^y  IkotMtic  view  of  Jfinilt-cittiliify. 
Ue  quoilas  Lemoiiie  m  support  of  hia  riew^^JLotitt  XIV.  i.  dmp.  5. 

'  S«e  Crotiik««iiy  Ui^  4^5^  ft  aeq.^  for  an  ftccaiml  of  tfa«  tmnea^tionp  whldi  he 
ttOdeftTOUtB  to  iliift  from  the  Compiui^  to  tlie  member  cxclu»iTelj. 
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position,  at  least,  exhibited  the  horrible  connexion 
between  religion  and  vice.  They  called  him  an  ^  easy 
chair/'  punning  on  his  name,  but  really  asserting  an 
eyident  fiict — ^for  there  was  the  king  wallowing  in  adul- 
terous profligacy,  with  his  Jesuit-confessor  always  at 
hand,  excepting  when  he  was  enjoying  his  delightful 
villa  at  M^nilmontant,  where,  like  the  general  Oliya^ 
he  cultivated  his  rarest  plants,  strawberries  fix)m  the 
east,  beautiful  peaches  of  Bagdad,  and  pears  from 
England. 

His  noble  figure,  so  interesting  to  behold,  his  soft  and 
pliant  character,  polished  and  insinuating,  that  apparent 
simplicity  and  candour  which  concealed  the  poUtician, 
captivated  the  king,  over  whom  La  Chaise  achieved  a 
lordly  ascendant.  In  recompense  for  his  method  of 
morality,  which  "  conciliated  salvation  with  that  life  of 
weakness  and  propensity  which  Grod  has  left  in  the  heart 
of  man,''  the  king  yielded  every  temporal  blessing  to  the 
Company  which  had  vouchsafed  him  such  a  guide  to 
heaven,  through  the  swamps  of  sensuality.  Whilst  he 
presided  over  the  royal  distribution  of  all  the  benefices, 
he  procured  for  his  Company  a  multitude  of  very  rich 
ones,  often  without  the  usual  formalities — ^a  viv€B  vocis 
oractdum  being  sufficient  to  enrich  the  excessively  poor 
and  needy  Jesuits,  and  displayed  himself  a  brilliant  equi- 
page, with  sumptuous  banquets — not  without  criminal 
gallantry,  if  contemporary  descriptions  may  be  credited 
to  the  extent  which  the  Jesuits  demand  for  their  edifying 
and  curious  letters.''  * 


>  See  the  "  History  of  Father  Ia  Chaise,''  yoI.  ii., '' containiDg  the  most  secret 
particulars  of  his  life  :  his  amours  widi  several  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  ;  and 
the  pleasant  adventures  that  befell  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  gaUantries.*' 
**  From  the  French  original."     London^  1695. 
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Never,  throughout  man's  history,  was  there  moral  re- 
laxation ^i-ithout  its  counteracting  rigour  of  conduct  and 
inculcation.  The  Puritans  in  England  were  justl}^  roused 
by  the  abuses  of  a  Protestant  Church  Establishment 
sinking  more  and  more  into  Roms^iism  : — ^a  weak- 
minded  kingj  incessantly  tampering  with  Rome,  as 
proved  by  the  memoirs  of  Panzani,  the  papal  envoy  to 
England,  paid  the  penalty  of  prevarication  with  his 
death  on  the  scaffold  J  Thus  the  Jansenists  of  France, 
with  their  rigid  conduct  and  maxims,  rose  up  to  oppose 
the  lax  morality  of  tlio  Jesuits.  It  was  then  that  Fasc^il 
transfixed  the  Jesuits  with  the  slashing  sword  of  liis 
Prtmnciai  Lettei^  which  may  be  styled  the  **  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  *  against  the  Company  of  Jesus.^ 
But  bitterly  did  the  Port-Royalists  feel  the  vengeance  of 
their  rivals,  in  possession  of  the  king's  bad  conscience. 
The  very  nuns  whom  they  directed^  were  included  in 
one  vast  and  whelming  destruction.  Unsatiated  by  the 
calamities  of  the  nuns,  the  vengeance  of  the  enemies  of 
Port-Royal  was  directed  against  the  very  buildings 
where  tliey  had  dweltj  the  sacred  edifice  where  they  had 
worshipped^  and  the  silent  tombs  in  which  their  dead 
had  been  interred.  The  monastery  and  the  adjacent 
church  were  overthrown  from  their  foundations.  Work- 
men, prepared  by  hard  drinking  for  their  mission,  broke 
oi>en  the  graves  in  which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of 
fonner  times  had  been  treasured  in  their  rest.  With 
obscene  ribaldry,  and  outrages  too  disgusting  to  be 


^  See  **  BericLgton's  Memoiiv  of  Pauzaoi,^^  for  a  full  accoont  of  the  t»nnf»- 
tltfiu  and  tb«  domgs  of  the  Jc^te  throughout  the  whole  period  of  thfi  m«diiiL&- 
tlcm — ^taar  oontiniied  opimsitioii  to  the  ch*rgy  of  their  own  commimioa — jii»t  *» 
in  tiw  dfty»  of  Pacsooa. 

3  For  •»  ftdnmfmblo  de>9CTiptioii  of  tb«  ProvuteMl  Letlenyiee  the  *  Edinburgh 
HeviffWi**  foL  kuli.  p.  3-lU 
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repeated,  they  piled  up  a  loathsome  heap  of  boD^ 
corpses,  ou  which  the  dogs  ifvere  permitted  to  feed 
What  reinained  was  thrown  into  a  pit,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  near  the  neighbouring  churcb-yard  of  St 
Lambert.  A  wooden  cross,  erected  by  the  villageis, 
marked  the  spot  where  many  a  pilgrim  resorted,  to  pmy 
for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  for  his  own.  At  length 
no  trace  remained  of  the  forti^ess  of  Jansenism  to  offend 
the  eye  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  dead  with  whom  they  had  so  long  con- 
tended.* Was  there  no  retribution  thereupon  made 
necessary  1 

And  thus  had  the  Jesuits  done,  throughout  their 
career  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  One  of  their  most 
recent  persecutions,  before  that  transaction,  was  the  fate 
of  the  venerable  PalafoXi  a  catholic  bishop,  who  resistal 
their  practices  in  their  missions.  In  bitterness  of  heart 
and  from  the  midst  of  his  suiferings,  be  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent  X,  craving  justice  and  defence — ^diiven  from 
his  diocese  by  the  JesuitSj  and  compelled  to  flee  to  th*^ 
mountains,'^ 

And  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  royaJ 
voluptuary.  Madame  de  Maintenon  converted  him 
when  his  passions  were  nearly  exhausted.  When  Peter 
the  Greatj  an  his  visit  at  Paris,  got  leave  to  Tisit  this 
w  oman  in  her  decrepit  old  age,  he  merely  drew  aside  her 
bed-curtain,  gazed  upon  her — and  turned  upon  his 
heels,  uttering  never  a  word.  Her  character  j%  indeed^ 
a  mystery  still  ;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jesuit  Feller, 


^  Eeuehtinj  Qiaichicte  ron  Purt-Hoyalp«  Edinburgb  B4}view/'  vul  bodii*  p,  361 . 

The  render  wiU  find  in  thAt  ^tide  ft  full  and  moot  uitefestiog  ^c^Mnuit  of  fhi 

*  See  Tie  du  Venerable  J>om  Jfiaa  de  P»l»fox,  jM?«wk  Ed.  Cologii«^  IT^?. 
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her  glorious  exaltation  was  predicted  to  her  by  au  astro- 
logical 9toue*iDasoUj  it  is  another  instance  of  **  celestial " 
ends  brought  about  by  human  nature.  The  frightful 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  witli  the  Kevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes — civil  degradation,  social  proscrip- 
tion,  ruin,  and  expatriation — ^theaa  were  results  which 
the  Jesuits  might  exult  in — but  another  doom  impended 
thereupon—tho  tree  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
planted  long  before,  and  now  it  was  growings  nuitrnx-d 
by  the  Jesuits — ^for,  to  quote  a  writer  who  gives  the 
Jesuits  credit  for  policy  in  their  moralities,' — what  did 
Pascal  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Company  i  '^  He 
reproaches  the  Jesuits  for  not  enjoining  rigid  fastings, 
macerations,  everlasting  penances— for  permitting  loans 
on  interest,  vast  commercial  gains,  the  propensities  of 
the  heaii;  indulged  in  a  hfe  where  all  is  propensity ; 
for  not  rigidly  enforcing  the  Christian  law,  when  all 
the  principles  of  social  life  consisted  in  a  mere  approxi- 
mation of  man  s  sonsuaUsm  to  that  inflexible  law.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  ilUberal  than  the  Provincial 
Letters,  tlio  meditations  of  a  mind  which  declaims 
against  the  morals  of  the  age/' '  Now  the  whole  of 
t^ese  pohits  were  direct!}'  signalising  the  propensities 
which  evolved  the  French  Met^oiiiiioH.  And  they  were 
promoted,  encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  quondam  restorers 
of  Catholicism  : — when  subsequently  a  Jesuit  preihcted 
the  downfall  of  religion  in  France,  'mid  the  honors  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  a  sort  of  providential  conviction 
from  the  Ups  of  a  member  of  that  Company,  whose 
wildncss  of  intellectuaJ  extravagance,  and  moral  incul- 
cations had  made  the  religion  of  the  knd  a  scofling 
and  a  jest ^ 


Gtp«fl«ti«»  Lcinis  XIV.  1.  ^00. 


3  See  Aliioii^  lluit  of  EumpQ,  L  e.  Vu 
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La  Chaise  diei     The  Jesuit  Le  TeUier  stepped  into 
his  place,  and  undertook  the  royal  conscienco.     Bark^ 
gloomy, — ardent,   inflexiblej    impetuous, — hiding    his 
violence  beneath  a  cold  exterior — fidl  of  roguish  coo- 
trivance  ;  such  was  Le  Tellien     He    persecuted  afid 
tormented  the  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  for  his  repugnaoco 
to  the  Company  ;  in  the  bitterness  of  his  fate,  3faiii^ 
tenon  turned  her  back  upon  her  friend,  and  left  him  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Jesuit  in  the  conscience  of  the  king, 
Le  TeUier  procured  the  famous  BuU  UnigenUm  to  he 
demanded  from  the  pope  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  only 
eflect  was  to  exasperate  the  dissensions  in  the  Gallic^m 
Churchj  adding  to  the  growing  contempt  in  the  nations 
inteUectj  for  the  religion  of  the  land.     It  was  Le  Tellier 
whose  ferocious  mind  drove  the  plough  over  the  ruini 
of  Port  Koyal,  and  roused  a  tempest  of  foes  against  his 
Company — never  to  be  satisfied  until  she  sank  in  the 
gulf  of  a  whelming  retribution.     Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  '*  Roguery  of  Douay,  or  the  false  Aruauld^ — La 
fourberie  de  Doua%  ou  le  fau^*Arnauld  f^^     Le  Tellier 
was  its  contriver,^ 


^  In  IGiii},  during  a  dkputc;,  M.  dc  Ligny,  Professor  of  Pbilosophjai  tbe  ] 
College  at  Douay,  fell  out  wiUi  Father  Beckmaii,  a  Jcstitt-profc^ar.  Dtifi 
bo  extremittea  in  the  ai]gumeiit|  he  menaeed  bis  opponent  with  t^venge^  **7^  * 
E^  tejlageilaho — ^I  *\l  give  yim  a  whippmg.  Fiftieen  days  after,  Llgnj  iv^rvd 
A  letter  under  the  false  signature  of  Animne  A  *  *  *  ;  thut  U,  Antome  ArmmM^ 
with  an  addi^as  for  the  expected  answer.  Amanld  ^aa  tbe  graail  Ji 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits^  joint  anlhor  In  the  Morale  PrattqwCf  whieb  dlvi 
C<^ntpany  with  searching  ajcut&tif*sB,  nuineroii^  factSj  and  general  tahnem^  Nciw,~ 
tbe  profesBor,  flatt^ed  hy  the  honour  of  reeeiving  a  letter  froviX  so  fiuDOSW  a  man 
aA  Amauld,  replied  to  the  letter^  and  contiaued  tbe  eorreapoiEid«iioe-^-«(»  that  at 
]a&if  tbe  tmpo^torj  under  the  nanie  of  Aniauld^  dn?w  froiu  Ligny  the  tiames  of 
those  who  opposed  the  JeaultSj  all  of  them  docton  and  professors  in  tbeolq^. 
Tbe  impostor  thereupoti  bi?gan  and  ooudnnod  a  correepondenoe  witli  liaeae  doc- 
tors j,  who  Buppoaed  they  were  writing  to  the  true  Ajiiiauld,  the  etaiwchtipponieai 
of  Jesuit-doetruie,  lAgay  eves  begged  the  inrisihie  Arnauld  to  bo  hla  eptnlual 
duttetoFj  and  sent  bim  a  general  eonfesaiou  of  the  state  of  his  eonaeteace    B«t^ 
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In  Englandj  Catbolicism  had  won  a  sort  of  support  in 
James  IL  Jcsuit-sehools  were  opened  :  the  Josiiit 
Petre  was  actually  made  a  privy  councillor  :  the  pope 
was  requested  urgently  by  the  king  to  make  the  Jesuit 
a  bishop,  but  the  pope  rejected  the  supplication.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Protestantism  came  over  very 
soon  after,  and  James  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of 
the  devout  King  of  France,  and  there  he  died  "  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity/' 

Let  the  scene  be  shifted  once  more.  The  evening  is 
come  :  night  will  soon  follow  ;  and  after  that  a  morning 
will  return  to  the  Company; 

I  have  studied  the  quarrel  of  Jansenism,  and  have 
tbund  notliing  in  it  adapted  to  develop  the  object  of  this 
work  ;  namely,  the  system  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Pro- 
tindal  Letters  only  accelerated  events  which  the  Jesuits 
themsekes,  unwittingly,  had  been  preparing  during  the 
course  of  the  preceding  century.  They  had  given  an 
impulse  to  the  age  by  their  universal  development  of 
education  ;  intellectuality  was  in  the  ascendant.  A 
isimilar  process  has,  in  the  present  age,  l>een  in  operation 
for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more.  The  idea  of  universal 
equ*ility,  or  the  "levelling  "  mania,  is  one  of  the  abuses 
of  intellect^  trained  without  the  moral  sentiments  being 
raised  to  pilot  the  adventurous  bark  on  the  trackless  ocean 
of  mincL  The  pursuit  of  knowlcdgej  after  the  example,  or 


upon  be  was  iodut^  to  leftist  bu  ctaiTi  bb  beocdice,  ind  to  tend  &I]  Ma  paponi 
to  the  impofitor,  whtkt  he  eet  mil,  by  the  same  cammvidi  to  a  place  Appointed, 
which  was  Paris.  Ho  went  to  Su  Jlagloire,  hut  found  no  Amaolil,  proceeded 
from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  the  dmplc  Fkimpg  found  Ihai  be  waa  duped* 
Meanwhile,  however,  aJl  the  prof'tstors  before  alluded  to  were  denouneed  by  the 
J<^ficiU  Le  TetUer,  and  exUed  to  vanoiia  towna  of  Fnuiee  ;  >nd  l4gii^  himfelf  waa 
sent  to  Tours,  Of  «mrse  tlie  affair  made  a  great  noise  :  the  Je^ti  denied  their 
ahait>,  of  rourae  ;  but  It  la  now  even  admitted  by  the  Jesuit  FeOeT  la  bia 
»*  Uni  vernal  Biogmphy/'  art  le  TtHier* 
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under  the  sanction  of  the  great  educators^  had  become  a 
mania :  tlie  result  was  that  yearning  after  change  which 
flatters  the  heart  with  the  accomphshment  of  every 
desire.  At  the  present  day,  are  we  not  hurrying  to  the 
same  result  l 

In  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  novelty  had  lost  its  charm; 
Escobar,  Busembaum,  and  other  "  moralists  ^*  of  the 
Society  had  been  made  to  cover  the  Jesuits  wth  shame 
or  suspicion,— ^the  finger  of  scorn  was  raised  with  impu- 
nity-  Their  name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ;  eTerj 
language  had  consecrated  it  to  fraud,  cunning,  and 
duplicity.  It  is  hard  to  battle  agaiu^^t  ridicule  and  evil 
fame  when  deserved. 

Portugal  was  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  becajne  paramount :  it  was  the  first 
effectually  to  strike  it  down.  If  Philip  IL  humbled 
Portugal  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits/  the  vengeance  of 
Pombal  was  a  fearful  retribution — such  as  may  be  ever 
and  anon  recognised  in  the  history  of  man,  and  espociafly 
in  the  liistory  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  1 753,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  made  an 
exchange  of  provinces  in  South  America :  the  inha- 
bitants respectively  were  to  change  tenitories.  The 
religious  subjects  of  the  Jesuits  refused  to  obej.  I 
applaud  the  conduct  of  these  men,  if  they  thought  they 
©>idd  resist  with  eff*ect ;  for,  unquestionably,  the  man- 
date was  tjTannical*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  "mother  country''  would  enforce  the 
demand ;  and  the  resxilt  was  the  destruction  of  this 
Jesuit^republic.  The  Jesuits  deny  that  they  aided  the 
Indians  with  their  advice  and  martial  science ;  they 
deny  that  they  stimulated  them  to  resistance  ;- — ^if  there 
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was  no  chance  of  success^  the  denial  is  probably 
correct* 

PoTiibai  followed  up  tliis  first  ESsault.  Strange  1  that 
such  a  man  should  proclaim,  as  the  motive  of  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Jesuita,  that  "  they  had  remained  lea» 
faithful  than  their  predecessors  to  the  principles  of 
Ignatius  I "  * 

The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Portugal  and  its 
dopendancies.  In  1728  they  had  been  bauished  from 
Savoy, 

The  Jesuits  lent  themselves  to  the  infamous  Abbd 
Dubois,  whose  promotions  they  worked  for  like  hearty 
servants,  and  scandalised  the  world  by  making  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal  of  the  Catholic  ChuiTli,  out  of  an  unscni- 
pulous  libertine  and  unprincipled  intriguer.  The  Jesuits 
Lafitau  and  the  bishop  of  8isteron^  were  the  man's  emis- 
saries at  Rome,  and  nothing  can  exceed  in  disgusting 
baseness  their  practices  on  the  wretched  pope,  whom  they 
menaced  and  bribetl  alteniately.  All  the  princes  of 
Europe  were  stirre^l  to  get  the  abb^  made  a  cardinal — 
among  the  rest  his  Britannic  Majesty,  George  L'* 

In  1 7G4,  the  sons  of  Ignatius  were  expelled  from 
France.  This  event  is  certainly  connected  with  an 
offended  woman,  Madame  de  Pompadour,    Her  confessor 


1  SiMnt  Frieett  Fall  of  the  Je&nla. 

ind  ^97.  "  n  me  »rait  iinposaiblej"  writer  Deatciuelifs  from  the  EIugMsb  Coun, 
**  de  Toua  cxpriroer  rp]iiprcM«nieiat  d^  tnilonl  Stanjicipe  k  ex^coter  ce  que  vom 
WAZ  iiouWte,  eC  In  jole  avec  Uk^ueUe  le  i<ol  de  b  Qnuide  nrdtigDe  ft'est  employ^ 
en  cell  pour  soire  flatJEfactioii.  En  TOriti^,  1c  mnitre  et  lea  miDistrcs  iroiis  Rlment 
dd  tout  1«Qr  comr,  «i  ne  eout  jwrnnia  pliui  m^a  que  lofwju'ik  peiiTttit  voa«  1e 
t^nidgii^  I  EEiAU  il  hat  ftvouer  ^ue  ruus  avcx  tii  milord  Sludiope  on  iimi,  dont 
\e  tcU  «t  r&UftchemcDt  pomr  totw  foat  aims  l>ome,**  &e.,  ftddreest-d  to  Onboli^ 
SOtlt  Jw,,  17*20.  Thro^^ciut  the  wark,  the  JeBait  Sisl^rou  p%a  a  ( 
pirt*     ttis  kilSif»  to  Duboii  ftre  ver/  ctiHoiu,  hat  not  odifjin^. 


fOS 
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De  Sacy,  a  Jesuit,  refiised  to  sanction  what  she  styled 
her  *'  purest  attaclinieut  for  the  king,  Louis  XV/'  The 
reader^  who  is  aware  that  Father  Cottou,  another  Jesuit^ 
was  confessor  to  the  tender-hearted  Htmty  IV^^  and 
who  has  probably  read  tlie  curious  HistorieUes  of  Tafle- 
ment  des  R^aux,  will  ba  pleased  to  see  this  contrast  of 
affairs.  The  lady  resolved  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Order, 
and  was  successfiiL  Previously  to  this,  the  Companj 
had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris  by  the  affair  of 
Father  Gerard,  one  of  the  Jesuit-rectors,  in  the  case 
of  a  misguided  woman  whose  ambition  was  to  rival 
St*  Catherine  of  Siemia  with  her  stigmata  or  sympathetic 
wounds.  She  accused  tlie  father  of  immoral  conduct 
towards  her — in  fact,  seduction  ;  a  trial  took  place  j  the 
Jesuit  was  acquitted  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  upon  his  innocence  or 
his  giuJt  from  the  aceounts  set  forth  in  thirty-eiglit 
memoii^s,  and  printed  in  a  huge  folio,  bound  in  calf,  with 
gilt  edges*  Gi*eat  must  have  been  the  interest  excited, 
to  warrant  so  expensive  a  publication.  Pamphlets,  songs, 
logiCj  and  sarcasm,  swarmed  like  a  nest  of  hornets — 
the  Jesuits  were  become  contemptible.  Voltaire^  a 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  D'Alembert,  all  the  "  phUoBO- 
phers  '^  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame.  The  Jesuits 
cannot  speak  of  their  downfall  without  stigmatising 
the  '^philosophers;"  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  the 
Jesuits  prepared  their  own  destruction  i  they  have  the 
merit  of  having  ruined  themselves.  Besides,  their 
Fathers  Berruyer  and  Hardouin  and  many  othern  had 
roused  incredulity  by  their  extravagances — ^and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  intellectual  education  with  its 
external  devotions* 
The  affair  of  Lavalette  supervened, — ^another  lerer 
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of  destruction.  This  Lavalette  was  the  Jesuit-procura- 
tor of  the  West  India  missions.  Jesuit-inissionaries  in 
South  America  had  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  Africanj  but  Latalette  owned  slaves  in 
Dominica,  An  epidemic  disease  broke  out  among  his 
negroes,  and  several  died.  In  addition  to  this  the 
English  cruisers  took  his  freighted  ships — he  became  a 
bankrupt  for  a  large  sum,  which  the  Society  nfmed  to 
pa^.  This  was  a  fatal  imprudence  in  the  Jesuits,  or  the 
result  of  deception ;  they  suffered  the  matter  to  go 
before  the  French  Parliament,  and  were  condemned  to 
pay  tlic  full  amount  of  the  debt, 

Louis  XV.t  ''wearied  out  rather  than  convinced," 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  nf  Madame  de  Pompadour 
and  Choiseul,  his  minister ;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled. 

In  1767,  the  Jesuits  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  Charles  IIL,  a  pious,  zealous, 
most  Catholic  sovereign,  if  history  is  to  be  credited* 
This  act  took  the  Jesuits  totally  to  windward — it 
mystified  even  them  ;  and  to  this  day  the  motives  that 
liictated  their  expidsion  from  Spain  remain  inexplicable^ 
if  we  may  not  believe  the  exclamation  of  the  King,  allud- 
ing to  a  frivolous  revolt  some  time  before,  wliich  the 
Jesuits  suppressed  so  easily  that  they  were  suspected  of 
having  fomented  it.  The  King  is  said  to  have  declared 
"  that  if  he  had  any  cause  for  self-reproach,  it  was  for 
having  been  too  lenient  to  so  dangerous  a  body ;''  and 
then,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  ho  added,  *'  I  have  learned  to 
know  them  too  well  = '' ' 

I  pass  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Jesuits  ;  their  utter 
dereliction  by  all  who  had  before  been  served  by  them, 
when,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour, — in  Spain, 


)  Diip*tcbeft  nf  Ui«  M«ri|,  of  Ovuii  ia  ChoiMul,  quoled  bf  S«int  PHwt*— 
Fail  of  the  JtmiU. 
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in  the  nortli  and  south  of  Africa,  in  Asia  and  Americ 
ill  all  the  islands  of  the  Spanish  monarchj — the  alcades 
of  the  towns  opened  the  dispatches  which  they  receive*! 
from  Madrid,  commanding  them,  under  penalty  of  deatL 
to  enter  the  estabUghments  of  the  Jesuits,  armed,  lo 
take  possession,  to  expel  them,  and  traosport  them, 
within  twenty-four  hom*Sj  as  prisoners,  to  such  port  as 
was  mentioned.  The  latter  were  to  embark  inntantlj^ 
leaving  their  papers  under  seal,  and  carrying  away  with 
them  only  a  breyiary,  a  purse,  and  some  apparel  "  Neariy 
six  thousand  priests,  of  all  ages  and  conditionB — ^men 
illustrious  by  birtli  and  learning — old  men  oppressed 
with  infirmities,  despoiled  even  of  the  most  indispensable 
requisites^ — were  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and 
sent  adrift  upon  the  ocean,  with  no  determinate  objectj 
and  mthout  any  fixed  direction,"'  They  neared  the 
coast  of  Italy  ;  the  pope  refused  to  receive  them.  What 
were  his  motives  for  this  apparently  unchristian  act  in 
the  father  of  the  faithful  \  Perhaps  their  numbers 
suggested  the  fear  of  famine  !  If  Ricci,  their  general, 
as  is  alleged,  joined  in  or  suggested  tlie  refusaJj  it  was 
a  sad  indiscretion  at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of 
the  Society  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,^ 

'  SmuI  Prtcfit 

^  "  Of  c?otir»G  the  utmoat  m^ire^y  wMobtefved  la  the  exe<rQtion  of  the  mAtiiklep' 
ivtif!  it  is  n  well  authonti<«ti4  &Oty  thftt  i»  Peru,  with  the  exception  of  Ibe  T*c«oy 
and  hia  jig^iiu,  no  one  knew  auythmg  of  the  aSur.  But  the  mane  sfaifi 
which  convoked  tho  king's  oonuniuida  to  the  viceroy,  had  on  }x>&rd  the  ncirymafj 
lAStructiona  to  the  TiciuNgenerai  in  Lima,  frtmi  the  snperior  of  the  Jestiite  in 
Madrid  J  who  wm  fully  ncqnikinteti  with  the  king'i  dedgn.  The  pf«fiAr&tof7 
Mi-angements  were  made  under  the  flcii!  of  perfect  aecrecy,  and  al  ten  o*  clock  M 
night  the  viceroy  assembled  Lib  conudl^  and  commnnicah-'d  to  them  tlie  royal 
commands.  It  wa«  determmed  that  no  one  should  bo  {lemiitted  to  leave  tba 
eoxmcii^diamhcLT  until  the  hlow  was  struck.  At  midnight  aome  conJlde&ttal 
ofBeera,  wj&h  the  requliSitc  asHiBtancej  were  dbpatehed  to  urest  the  Jeeot^,  tm 
accurate  list  of  whose  namea  lay  on  the  table  before  the  viceroy*  The 
knocked  at  the  gate  of  San  Tedro,  the  Ool^ia  Maximo  of  the  Jesiuta,  an  < 
Ushin«nt  poaiceBod  of  enormoua  revenuea,  for  aU  tlie  finest  planUtiona  and  1 
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The  Courts  of  France  and  8pain  now  detemiined  to 
effectuate  the  total  abolition  of  the  Society  of  JeHUg,  by 
tlie  pope  liimself  I 

After  long  and  tedious  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  potentates,  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  : 
the  death  of  the  Pope  Clement  XIIL  raised  the  hopes  of 
those  princes  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits. 


bouaeft  in  Lhiui  we/re  the  xtropea^y  of  the  Order.  The  g»te  was  imniedlAtf  Ij^ 
opfsoedL  The  comm&nding  officer  deaiiN?()  to  «ee  Uib  vicfu--geDenU,  &iid  the  porter 
Ufiberod  him  into  the  gt^&t  hall  of  tlio  ccnvont^  where  all  the  memberfi  of  the 
Ortler  wetn?  aeepmbled,  cTidently  oicpectmg  hi»  mit.  Thc:  holy  bretliKfli  were 
prcp&red  for  iromediftte  departure,  each  being  piroridcd  with  a  bftg  or  tnmkoon- 
tainliig  such  articles  aa  we»  requisStA  em  a  Bsa-vojage.  Sitaikr  prcpamioiu 
had  been  made  in  aU  the  ether  Tionsea  nf  th«  Jeinttt.  The  »irpriAe  and  diaap- 
pointmciit  of  the  viceroy  en  reoeiTing  thla  mfomutien  may  be  mere  easily  coin^ 
oeived  tlian  deocribed.  Wlthonl  debj  he  ordered  the  whole  hrotherliood  to  he 
eondueted  nnd^  a  itrong  eacort  to  Callao,  where  they  embarked.  In  the  eoui^ae 
of  a  few  days  inrentoriea  were  made  of  the  effbcta  in  the  heosea.  At  San  Pedro 
it  was  expected  that  vaat  Ireasaree  in  Kpecie  would  be  found  ;  but  how  p^atwaa 
the  difioay^  whion  malead  of  the  milliona  which  it  was  wdl  knewn  the  Order 
poMCiaed,  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  could  be  co11oct4>d  !  All  the  keys,  oven  of 
the  Ircasury^  were  politely  laid  out  in  the  chamber  of  the  auperico'.  Thia  waa  a 
cmel  mockery  !  Tlio  Jesuite  eould  not  have  taken  a  more  ample  revenge  on  the 
treaelierf  which  bad  iK'en  practieed  on  tlieiu.  It  wm  ioipeeted  that  the  trea^urea 
w^e  eooceakd  partly  in  the  house  of  San  Pedro,  and  partly  in  the  plantatioEw. 
Aeoordlug  to  the  eiideDoe  of  an  old  negro  at  that  tune  in  the  service  of  the 
eonveotf  he,  together  with  some  of  bin  comrades,  were  employed  dimu^  several 
nigfats  in  carrying  heavy  bags  of  money  into  the  vaults  of  the  house.  Their  eyes 
were  bandaged,  and  they  were  conducted  by  two  of  the  brethren^  who  helped 
thetn  lo  raiEe  and  9ct  down  the  bags.  The  negro,  moreovoTp  declared  his  con- 
wtioD  that  thsra  wia  a  anblerroueous  spring  near  the  ipot  where  the  treasore 
waa  deponted.  The  aean^es  hitherto  made  have  bean  ?tty  superficial,  and  it 
w&mn  not  impofldble  that,  by  dint  of  moiie  active  eitertlons,  this  concealed  wealth 
ttay  jet  be  brought  to  hghV*^TicAiidi^  TSr^reU  in  Prru,  p.  B7*  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Jesnits  have  long  suice  managed  to  abstract  their  concealed 
tt^naure.  This  fact  of  tbe  preporatioD^  like  many  othera,  shows  why  no  money 
el  tny  amount  worth  naming,  and  no  damaging  documents  were  ctsd  found  in 
lbs  iii|»ppeieed  housca.  AU  bad  been  carefnlly  put  out  of  hatm'i  way  by  the 
wily  fadiera.  In  the  R^^k^iom  qf  a  Pwtw^^im,  the  English  reader  will  find  an 
trapla  aemtint  of  the  eanaes  wbieh  directly  eonspired  to  the  destmctioa  of  the 
r-fHifMiy  —  T"  truth  the  cap  was  full— and  tlie  w&rld^»  vnnfftiaiijce  came  as  a  whiri- 
wfnd  Remanding  satisfactjon^  See  alao  Eobrataoni  Letters  on  Paraguay^  iL 
pp.  nUj  f^i  m/. ;  Smith's  Mimi^  of  Pombal,  L  16S,eC  leg  ,and  George  Moov^p  Lives 
of  AlbefOBi,  HippCTi^  and  Pombal^  pp-  2&fi,  rf  aeq. 
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The  election  of  Clement  XIV.,  which  followed  in  doe 
time,  was  effected  by  these  princes.  This  is  not  denied 
bj  any  party.  The  princes  of  the  earth  placed  in  the 
papal  chair  a  man  who  was  to  ful61  a  written  promise  to 
suppress  the  Jesuits.  So  the  vicegerent  of  tlie  Redeemer 
— the  exponent  of  councib  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
presides — ^sold  himself  to  a  party,  and  the  price  was  the 
honour  of  the  pontificate  I 

Ricci  was  the  last  genei'al  of  the  Jesuits  before  the 
OTippression.  If  the  accounts  respecting  the  doings  at 
Rome,  during  the  period  in  question,  be  correct,  that 
man  was  bitterly  humbled  by  his  former  frieiitis ;  still  he 
exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  in  eudeavoiiring  to  arert 
the  ruin  of  his  Order  ;  hut  failed  Ganganelli  assumed 
the  tiara ;  and  after  the  moat  disgraceful  tergiversations* 
displaying  a  degree  of  weakness  that  would  cover  the 
pettiest  prince  of  Europe  with  scorn — ^the  Pope  of  Rome 
condemned  the  Jesuits — the  Pope  did  tins — coni|x*licd 
by  the  kings  of  the  earthy  whom  his  predecessors  had 
trampled  to  the  dust !  Here  was  a  retribution  indeed  I 
The  Breve  of  Suppression  was  ready  on  the  2 1st  of  July, 
1773j  and  began  with  the  words^ — *'Our  Lord  and 
Redeemer !  '^ 

Dread  must  have  been  the  anxiety  of  the  Jesuits 
whilst  that  conclave  was  preparing  their  destruction !  If 
the  authorities  of  Count  Alexis  de  Saint  Priest  be  true — 
(he  seems  to  be  an  impartial  historian),  the  last  struggles 
of  the  Jesuits  were  truly  systemaiie,  that  is,  in  accordancd 
with  the  theory  by  these  pages  unfolded. 

Father  Delci  started  for  Leghorn,  with  the  treasure 
of  the  Order,  intending  to  transport  them  to  England  ^j 
but  Ricci  stopped  the  pusillanimous  flight*  ^H 

The  fortune  of  Cromwell  was  decided,  the  star  of    ^ 
Napoleon  was  made  a  sun,  by  tliat  supernatural  bold* 
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iiesa  inspired  by  the  emergency  of  life  or  death !     Ricci 
put  forth  his  character,  or  rather,  he  rose   with  the 
occasion,     Anxioiis,  disturbed,  he  yvm  seen  hunting 
from  place  to  place ; — ''one  while  mingling  in  the  nume- 
rous bodies  of  the  Guarda  Nobile,  the  pompous  escort 
of  the  dinners  of  the  cardinals,  which  are  carried  through 
the  city  in  rich  httei*s ;  at  another  time,  mixing  in  the 
groups  of  the  grave  Trastevei*ini,  or  the  motley  crowds 
of  cattle-driv  ers  and  peasants  assembled  from  the  Sabine 
territory^  Tivoh,  Albano,  and  every  part  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  to  witness  the  grand  ceremony.     At  daybreak 
Ricci  was  on  foot,  traversing  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
from  Poute-Mola  to  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,     The 
Jesuits  de  cofisidenttion   (so  styled   in  a  co temporary 
document),  imitating  the  example  of  their  cliief^  were 
continually  engaged  in  paying  visits  to  the  confessors 
and    friemb   of    the   cardinals ;    whilst,   loaded    with 
presents^  they  humbled  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Roman  princes  and  ladies  of  rank.     Nor  was  all  this 
attention  superfluous  :  the  current  of  public  favour  had 
already  been  divertad  from  the  Jesuits ;  and,  amongst 
^other  fetal  prognostics,  the  Prince  de  Piombino,  a  parti- 
san  of  Spain,  had  withdrawn  fi-om  the  use  of  the  general 
the  airriage  which  his  family  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tm^y  placed  at  his  disposal."     The  last  general  of  this 
redoubtable  Society  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
cardinals  ;  and  in  team,  **  commended  to  tlieir  protection 
that  Society  which  had  been  approved  by  so  many  pon- 
tiffs, and  sanctioned  by  a  general  council — the  Council 
of  Trent :    he  reminded  the  cardinals  of  his  services^ 
and  claimed  the  merit  of  them,  \rithout  casting  blame 
upon  any  court  or  cabinet*     Then,  in  an  under  tone^ 
and  in  the  freedom  of  secret  conference,  he  represented 
t^  the  princes  of  the  church  the  indignity  of  the  yoke 
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which  these  courts  wer©  attempting  fco  impose  uf 
them/'  ^     But  the  honour  of  the  poi^edom  was  sold  aod 
bought ;  Jmlas,  the  Isciirioij  with  the  price  of  blood  in^ 
his  hands,  not  Peter  in  ropentance,  was  now  to  be  the 
papal  model  1 

Joseph  II,  of  Austria  would  be  present  at  Rome  on 
that  pregnant  occasion.  On  this  straw  of  rojaltj  the 
Jesuits  fondly  rehed  :  be  stooped  to  insult  the  men  who 
could  not  resent  the  injury  !  He  paid  a  vmt  to  the  Gram\ 
Ge^Ai  a  "  house'*  of  the  Order,  and  a  perfect  marvel  of 
magnificenco  and  bad  taste*  The  general  approached 
the  emperor^  prostrating  himself  before  him  with  pro- 
found humility.  Joseph,  without  giv  ing  him  time  to 
speak,  asked  him  coldly  when  he  was  going  to  relinquish 
Ills  habit  ?  Ricci  turned  pale,  and  muttered  a  few  inar- 
ticulate words  :  he  confessed  that  the  times  were  very 
hai'd  for  his  brethren,  but  added  that  they  placed  their 
trust  in  God  and  in  the  holy  father,  whose  infallibility 
would  be  for  ever  compromised  if  he  destroyed  an  Order 
which  had  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  his  pre- 
decessors*  The  emperor  smiled,  and,  almost  at  the  same 
momentj  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  tabeniacle,  he  stopped 
before  the  statue  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  massive  silver  and 
gUttering  with  precious  stones,  and  exclaimed  against 
the  proiligiuus  smn  wliich  it  must  have  cost,  '*  Sire/' 
stammered  the  father-general^  "this  statue  baa  been 
erected  with  the  money  of  the  friends  of  the  Society/' 
''  Say,  rather/'  replias  Joseph,  "  with  the  profits  of  the 
Indies!"^ 

Clement  XIV.  died.  Very  suspicious  symptoms 
attended  his  death  :  he  was  probably  poisoned  :  but  I 
can  find  no  proof  that  the  Jesuits  promoted  the  erim^ 


Sttml  Prie«t 


^  Snint  rritsi,  FiiU  ipf  the  Je«uil4. 
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though  svtdk  is  the  implied  accusation.  Nay,  Ricci,  the 
general,  is  said  to  have  visited  the  "  prophetess"  who 
foretold  the  pope's  death  !  ^ 

Wliat  motive  could  the  Jesuits  have  for  desiring  the 
pope's  death  ?  I  discard  the  idea  of  mere  revenrfe, — 
but  was  there  hope  in  the  probable  successor  ?  This  is 
the  most  dismal  page  of  their  history  ;  if  guilty  of  all 
the  alleged  crimes  and  misderaoanours,  they  became 
doubly  so  by  their  humiliations — such  is  the  worlds 
judgmeat. 

The  successor  of  Clement  XIV.  connived  at  the 
disol>echence  of  the  Jesuits  in  not  being  aboliBhed. 
Frederick,  the  King  of  Prussiaj  gave  them  an  asylum, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  open  a  Novitiate  in  Russia 
by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  by  the  ambiguous  will 
of  the  pope  who^  like  his  predecessor,  feared  to  offend 
the  crowned  heads,  the  foes  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
caused  their  suppression. 


^  SmdI  Prieit..  In  the  Docummii  ^tmosmam  Im  Oomp^^gm^  ^  /hu*,  there  \b  m 
friglitfiil  SGOotmt  of  the  pope*^  homhle  diBoiaa.  Tb«  ohjeet  of  iie  Jefluit-writor 
is  to  impTOOB  the  idea  of  n  Divuiu  judgment^  bttt  on  re&diug  it,  I  felt  convinoed 
more  thin  ever  that  C&ettietit  XIV.  wu  poboucHl.  See  Doevmtnlif  t.  Ui.  £r<i«ic- 
tkm  de  la  Cmip,  CrtslkBma  pnbHiih»H  iont  yoAr  u)  •ecooat  of  the  suppretBiois, 
eotilied  Ckmeni  XlV.etlu  Jkmitm,  He  brloga  forth  uolhin^  iiioi«  of  iznpoir' 
tADoe  on  the  subject — es^eept  udditiotikl  {ivooin  of  the  hiaenen  of  th«  RomAii 
Conrt — thus  di^gncing  his  Church  to  fthield  the  Jesuil^^the  nmul  procew  whexi 
no  o^ier  oSefi»  itietf.  fticcif  the  bbhop  of  Pbtoio  ^d  Fmtoi  Btitt^a  hiB  belief 
that  Cletuent  XI V.  was  poi»iPiied.  Thu  bkhop  wiia  rekted  to  ttit^  gtstiei-al  of  tbo 
Jfffuitflj  but  by  oo  memjs  bliod  to  the  cotruptiop  of  the  Compuoy.  See  his 
Mimmru^  hj  De  Potter,  L  23,  uid  p.  15t,  for  the  iccoiuit  of  the  pope's  tDahiily 
mnA  deithp  wnt  ly  the  Spftolali  mmitter  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  See  aIso  pp.  1  ^% 
el  *cq.  for  the  ej[Miiiruid.on  of  the  ei-gcneral^  Do  Potter  obaervea  *  «  HoweTer 
gulltj  were  both  R*cet  and  bi»  Cofoiioiiy  (Jk  fcct  which  we  c&d  no  bngtra*  doubt), 
■till,  he  hud  ibe  right  to  be  traftted  legally,  without  tbet%  being  iecret  ftnd  inqul- 
tttohd  interrogatories  vid  extm-jiidicT*t  meamrea  of  dgenr  to  give  all  the 
ippeAisaoe  of  m  ptgi&emloti  to  a  prueedure  which  h*d  become  ioiJiB}>eji«hle  to 
the  wthiy  ftud  limiiqralUty  of  oU  Catholic  govc>ram<mte^**—  I  'bi  mprkt  p.  30.  Stunl 
Prlcflt^A  work,  Mi$iom  dc  la  Chulr  det  Jttuiia  in  tlie  be«t  boolt  OQ  tite  «up- 
prtMioa,     There  la  an  EugHab  kwul»tioa  whiob  is  t^f?  eorxecl. 
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What  a  striking  metamorphosis  of  that  rigorous  eagle i 
whichj  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  arose  on 
mdcut  pinions  from  the  centre  of  CathoHcism,  flappe<l 
her  resounding  wings  over  the  universe,  alighting  where 
she  listed  !  What  was  the  object  of  the  Ignatian  scheDae 
To  restore  Catholicism— to  win  back  all  that  the  pope-"^ 
doui  had  lost — to  achieve  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
ancient  faith.     We  Imve  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits — we  have  seen  their  triumphs — and  now,  wliat 
is  the  fact — the  mighty  fiict  wliich  stared  them  in  the^ 
face  i     Why,  that  their  downfall  was  the  most  undeni-i 
able  evidence  that  the  popedom  was  sunk  in  hopeless 
degradation — the   spirit   of  Cathohcism   scarcely  any- 
where unalloyed  by  doubt,  or  indifference — the  Catholic 
kingdoms   of  Europe  shorn  of  their  greatness— whUst' 
the  Protestant  dynasties   (the   object   of  Jesuit-machi- 
nation from   the  beginning)  soared  trinni|)hant  in  the 
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sphere  of  politics,  deriving  their  power,  wealth,  and 
glorj,  from  the  expanding  energies  of  Protestantism, 

Their  missionary  schemes  were  totally  ruined  or  com- 
pietuly  unproductive  of  the  results  specified  in  the 
charter  of  their  apostolate,  as  the  one  thing  needful — 
all  had  vanished,  though  the  Curious  and  Edifying 
Letters  may  continue  to  mystify  a  portion  of  mankind 
for  ever. 

Their  educational-scheme,  so  universal,  that  it  absorbed 
the  children  of  all  ranks,  from  the  scions  of  royalty  to 
the  sons  of  the  peasant,  had  only  stimulated  the  spirit  of 
transition  by  the  nurture  of  intellect  amid  the  formahties 
of  fantastic  devotion.  In  truth,  the  Jesuits  boast  of 
many  a  great  name,  whose  bearer  had  conned  liis  lessons 
on  their  benches.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  when 
they  so  eflectually  pushed  themselves  forward,  that  all 
rivals  shrank  before  them  and  resigned  the  monopoly  of 
education  to  the  faBhionable  Jesuits*  From  their  own 
Coiupany  went  forth  the  writers  who  unsettled  the 
minds  of  mankind, — from  their  benches  a  boy»  predicted 
by  his  Jesuit-mfister  to  become  '*  the  standard  of  Deism 
in  France/' — PVani^^ois  JIarie  Arouet,  alibis  Voltaire* 
These  were  unfortunate  coincidences — and  there  were 
majiy  otliers  ;  but  they  are  facts  for  consideration  never- 
theless,* Whose  names  were  more  frequently  repeated 
during  that  highly-intellectual  and  sensual  age  than 
those  of  the  Jesuits  Hardouin  and  Berruya^f  Though 
Jesuits,  that  is,  professionally  orthodox,  these  writers 
seconded  the  growing  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  sanc- 
tioned its  extravagance  respectively,  Hardouin  put 
forth  ridiculous  doubts  afi  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
ancient  elassieSj  excepting  only  Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  portions  of  Horace  and  the  Georgies  of  Virgil 
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— extending  his  doubts  publicly,  even  to  the  Councils  of 
the  Church.  La  Croze,  a  Protestant,  alludeB  to  these 
facts  with  alarm  at  the  very  time  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  reUgious  doubt  was  intimately 
connected  with  these  intellectual  vagaries  of  the  Jesuits. 
Their  Father  Petarius,  a  learned  theologian  of  the  Com- 
pany, maintained  opinions  which  induced  his  readers  to 
rank  him  among  the  Socinians,  whilst  the  same  Hardouin 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  maintained  the  most  fantastical 
notions  on  the  Trinity,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.^  To  say  that  Hardouin  was  censured  by 
the  general  is  quite  beside  the  question — ^his  opinions 
went  forth — ^the  world  received  them — ^and  they  were  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — ^in  France, 
at  least,  where  the  mighty  social  volcano  was  about  to 
explode.  The  Jesuit  Berruyer  published  his  History  of 
the  People  of  God,  being  the  History  of  the  Bible ;  I 
have  read  his  work  with  no  edification  whatever.  His 
object  is  evidently  to  assimilate  the  sentiments  and 
motives  of  the  scriptural  characters  with  the  sentiments 
and  motives  of  the  age  for  which  he  wrote — substituting 
the  concoctions  of  his  extravagant  imagination  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  bible-narrative.  His  Jews  are  fan- 
tastic Frenchmen,  and  his  angels  are  argumentative 
Jesuits.  The  book  was  laughed  at,  and  condemned  by 
the  pope — ^but  still  the  original  effect  was  imimpaired. 
Voltaire  called  Berruyer  a  fool — and  rehgion  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Jesuit.^ 

^  It  was  my  intention  to  examine  more  comprehenavely  the  works  of  this 
extravagant  Jesuit ;  but  though  the  materials  are  before  me,  I  am  compelled, 
for  want  of  space,  to  dismiss  them  without  further  discussion. 

3  Nor  must  wo  forget  the  awfully  silly  prodigies  which  the  Jesuits  had  pat 
forth,  as  performed  by  their  saints.  Think  of  their  Life  of  the  Jesuit  Colnagusy 
who  was  stated  to  have  made  water  hot  with  a  sign  of  the  cross — to  have  turned 
tliistlcs  into  roses— and  changed  ''a  gUss  of  generous  wine  "  into  vinegar — and 
all  for  the  more  fim  of  the  thing,  or  the  whim  of  the  moment^as  is  expreaaiy 
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Now,  ia  the  midst  of  these  results,  the  Jesuits,  m  a 
bodjj  adhered  uiiswervinglj  to  the  doctrines  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  and  subordination.  Whatever  waa 
^t  variance  with  these,  whether  (ictual  unbelief,  Jan- 
senist  notions,  or  reforming  tendencies,  aU  alike  met 
with  their  uncompromising  condemnation.  This  was  in 
accordance  mth  professional  instinct  :  it  was  an  info- 
tuation  ;  for  their  moral  inctilcations  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  completely  accommodated  to  the  spiiit  of  the  age. 
Thus  they  contributed  to  the  motive-power  of  society, 
and  yet  would  clog  and  stop  its  wheels,  now  rusliing  to 
a  consummation,  which  the  two  preceding  centuries  of 
'*  rehgioiis  **  strife,  amidst  profligacy  and  despotism, 
rendered  one  of  the  most  natural  results  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  Churchmen^  ever  buttressed  with 
abuses,  became  more  or  less  contemptible  in  the  genera- 
tion which  followed  Bossuet,  They  had  "  got  rid  ''  of 
the  Huguenots  ;  "  the  Church  '*  seemed  triumphant — 
they  enjoyed  the  mock-security.  The  "philosophers^' 
q^rang  up  :  there  was  no  talent  in  the  Church  to  meet 
them  with  argument.  In  this  deficiency,  they  never- 
theless annoyed,  insulted,  exasperated  the  spirit  of 
Uheralism  around  them.  The  Jesuits  especially  drew 
upon  themselves  marked  hatred  and  opprobrium.  The 
battle  deepened.  The  first  attack  made  on  tliem  was 
in  the  domain  of  thought  and  literature.  They  opposed 
to  the  multitude  and  vigour  of  their  assailants  rather  a 
itubborn  tenacity  to  doctrines  once  adopted,  than  the 
genuine  weajx^ns  of  intellectual  warfare.  '*  It  is  incom- 
prehensible," observes  Ranke,  *'  that  neither  they  them- 
selves, nor  any  of  then*  colleagues  in  the  faith,  produced 


evidMit  in  Ihc  OAmtivc  !  See  Ik  TUd  H  i'irtuiitms  IL  P.  B^rmtnli  Cuimtffi  t 
^ic*  J€m.  k  J.  PuiMiiio^  ^^ejufl  Sockt&tlJi  conseHjttv*'  Anna  Virfinci  patim^ 
MDCLXIL 
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a  single  original  and  effective  book  in  defence  of  their 
cause,  whilst  the  works  of  their  antagonists  inundated 
the  world,  and  fixed  the  character  of  public  opinion." 

Once  defeated  in  the  field  of  doctrine,  of  science,  and 
of  intellect,  it  was  impossible  for  them  long  to  maintain 
their  hold  of  power — which  was  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Jesuits  and  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation were  arrayed  against  liberalism  and  political 
ambition — exacdy  the  position  of  Europe  when  their 
Company  was  established.  This  is  a  striking  &ct,  and 
completely  attests  the  feilure  of  Loyola's  scheme,  in  its 
leading  motive. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during 
the  struggle  of  these  two  tendencies,  reforming  ministers 
came  to  the  helm  in  almost  all  the  Catholic  states  of 
Europe  : — in  France,  Choiseul, — in  Spain,  Wall  and 
Squillace, — in  Naples,  Tanucci, — ^in  Portugal,  Pombal ; 
all  of  them  men  who  had  made  it  the  great  aim  of  their 
Uves  to  bring  down  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  and 
its  principles.  In  these  politicians  the  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  domination  obtained  representatives  :  their 
personal  position  was  founded  on  that  opposition  ;  open 
warfare  was  the  more  unavoidable,  since  the  Jesuits 
obstructed  them  by  personal  counteraction,  and  by  their 
influence  in  the  highest  circles.^ 

Meanwhile  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  through  more 
than  two  centuries  of  endless  interference,  af&iction  to 
humanity,  was  before  the  world.  The  abuses  of  the 
Company  were  prominent :  she  would  consent  to  no 
reformation  :  she  refiised  to  yield  a  hair's  breadth,  and 
doggedly  rejected  every  compromise  which  bore  the 
slightest  appearance  of  reform,  in  her  intolerable  pride 
and  self-sufiiciency.     Thus  she  pronounced  her  doom — 

»  Rankc,  p.  324. 
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and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  expressed  it  as  follows :  **  In- 
spired by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  trust,  urged  by  tlie  duty 
of  restoring  concord  to  the  Church,  convinced  that  the 
Company  of  Josus  can  no  longer  effect  those  pnrposes 
for  which  it  was  founded,  and  moved  by  other  motives 
of  pnidence  and  wise  government  which  we  keep  locked 
in  our  own  breast,  we  abolish,  and  annul  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  it%  offices,  houses,  and  institutions/'^  Tlie 
Jesuits  hafl  been  expelled  fiom  more  than  thirty  places 
and  countries  during  tlieir  career :  the  Company  now 
possessed,  all  over  the  world,  39  Provinces^  24  Houses 
for  the  Professed,  6fI9  Colleges,  61  Novitiates,  176 
Semioarics,  335  Itesidences,  223  Missions,  and  22,787 
members.  And  in  this  condition  the  Pope  of  Rome 
abandoned  the  Company  to  the  Cathdic  reaction  against 
ecclesiastical  domination. 

Unquestionably,  tliis  triumph  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
CathoUcism.  Defection  from  the  Church  spread  more 
and  more — yea,  even  Austria,  with  its  Joseph  II,,  shook 
off  many  of  the  papal  shackles  ;  and  even  Naples  obli- 
terated the  last  traces  of  feudal  connection  with  the  see 
of  Rome. 

The  Jesuits  and  their  friends  ascribe  the  French 
Eevolution  to  their  suppression.  What  ignorance  of 
history  is  assumed  in  tliis  assertion  of  pitiful  conceit ! 
A  thousand  volumes  detailed  the  immberless  causes 
which  produced  that  scourge  of  humanity ; — djaeases 
of  royalty,  diseases  of  nobility,  diseases  of  the  Church, 
diseases  in  the  public  mind,  aggravated  by  the  most 
ruinous  and  disgusting  abuses  ; — these  were  the  causes 
of  the  French  Eevolution  ;  and  had  the  Jesuits  existed 
as  a  Company  during  the  sixteen  years  after  the  sup- 
pression, they  would  unquestionably  have  deepened  the 

»  Bwtlce,  p,  327. 
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frightful   contest,  and  enhanced   the   horrors   of  that 
victory  which  they  could  never  have  prevented* 

The  exnJesuits  were   dispersed  over   the  world  as 
chaplains,  teachers,  professors,  and  authors,  whilst  the 
English  members  went  on  as  usual.     Indeed,  it  would 
appear  from  a  letter  of   Pombal,   that    the   English 
government  secretly  patronised  the  Jesuits,  for  political 
purposes.     Saint  Priest  publishes  the  letter  :  if  its  state- 
ment be  false,  it  still  shows  that  Pombal  feared  "the 
immense  power  of  the  Jesuits.''  ^     Of  course,  the  Jesuits 
made  no  demonstration  against  the  blow  which  stnick 
them  down  : — ^it  would  have  been   utterly  useless  ;— 
nay,  would  have  aggravated  their  calamity.     One  of 
them,  in  the  foreign  missions,  dropped  down  dead  on 
the  spot  when  the  suppression  was  annoimced  to  him. 

Frederick,  the  Protestant  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom 
the  ex-general  Ricci  had  corresponded,  craving  his  pro- 
tection, gave  the  Jesuits  an  asylum  in  Silesia.  He  had 
annexed  that  Catholic  province  to  his  dominions,  and  he 
thought  the  Jesuits  would  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  subjection,  since  the  Jesuits  generally  seconded 
the  powers  which  befriended  them  :  besides,  the  Jesuits 
were  still  influential  in  Poland,  and  Frederick  thought  he 
had  better  make  fnends  of  them,  to  suit  his  purposes.' 

And  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  received  the  Jesuits. 
She  gave  them  an  establishment  in  the  Polish  province 
of  the  empire.  Her  motive  was  political :  the  Jesuits 
gave  her  powerful  support  in  her  designs  on  Poland. 
In  1772,  when  the  first  division  of  Poland  was  made, 
the  Jesuits  had  at  Polotsk  a  magnificent  college,  sur- 
rounded with  vast  domains,  and  possessed,  as  serfe, 
10,000  peasants,  a  part  of  whom  were  on  the  left  bank, 

1  See  Alison,  Europe,  I.  c.  ii.  for  ample  details  on  the  subject 

2  «  Chute  des  Jesuites,"  Append.  I.  s  Saint  Priest,  %U  aniea  p.  25. 
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and  the  rest  on  the  right,  of  the  Dwiua,  Over  the 
VI  hole  country  thej  had  immeuae  iaflu«nce.  When  the 
I)opc  suppressed  the  Company,  they  paBsed  over  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina^  which  was  Polish,  to  the 
right,  which  was  already  Eussian, — and  swore  fidelity 
to  Catherine,  At  their  instigation  the  publication  of 
the  Brc\e  of  Suppression  was  prohibited  in  all  tlie 
Russias ;  and  they  maintained  their  position  exactly  as 
though  the  Company  had  not  been  abolished  by  the 
popedom*  Strange,  that  the  Jesuits  themselves  should 
give  an  example  to  the  world  of  liisobedience  to  that 
power  which  they  were  established  to  obey  imphcitly, 
and  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Nay,  they 
set  upj  or  at  ail  events  supported,  a  CathoUc  primate  or 
patriarch  in  Eussia.  The  man  had  been  a  Calvinist,  had 
married,  and  become  a  priest  of  doubtfid  Catholicity. 
Yet  an  ex- Jesuit  became  his  coadjutor  ;  and,  backed  by 
Catherine,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  boldly  and  haughtily 
demanded  the  jmllium  for  the  "  Archbishop  of  Mohilow," 
as  the  creature  was  titled.  Pope  Pius  VL  demurred  ; 
the  Jesuit^  BemslawBki  by  name,  protested  he  would 
not  leave  the  pap\l  foitechaiiiber  until  his  demand 
wm  granted,  Pius  VL  gave  way  :  then  a  nuncio  went 
to  St,  Petersburg ;  and  the  pope  secretly  encouraged 
tlie  Company  in  Russia^  whilst  he  maintained  its  sup- 
pression. Strange  situation  for  a  religious  Order— rebel- 
lious to  the  popedom — supported  by  all  the  powers 
separated  from  Rome,  against  all  the  powers  connected 
with  its  religion, — and  still  more  strange  the  fact,  that 
the  popedom  was  now  at  variance  with  itself, — con- 
demning ami  yet  encouraging  the  Company  at  the  same 
tune  1  Enough,  surely,  are  these  facts  for  the  meditation 
of  Catholics,* 


1  S«mt  rrieel,  id  mUti,  |i^  ^1«  H  mq. 
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The  Jesuits  elected  one  Grouber  for   their  general, 
and  everything  went  on  as  usual.    The  numerous  literati 
of  the  ex-Company  laboured  with  great  industry ;  and 
the  most  lasting  works  of  the  Jesuits  were  published 
during  the  period  of  the  suppression.     Boscovich,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  poety  flou- 
rished in  those  days.     It  is  curious   that  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  recommended  this  Jesuit  as  a  pnq)er 
person  to  be  appointed  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  California  ;  but  the  suppression  prevented  his  accept- 
ance of  the  appointment.     The  ex^esuit  Andrfes  found 
an  asylum  at  Mantua,  under  the  roof  of  the  Marquis 
Bianchi.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  among 
the  rest  a  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Actual 
State  of  Universal  Literature,  in  seven  volumes  quarta 
It  is  discursive  and  bottomless  ;  but  still  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  his  Company.*     The  Jesuit 
Tiraboschi  professed  rhetoric  with  great  distinction  at 
Milan,  and  was  subsequently  knighted,  and  promoted  to 
a  place  in  his  cabinet,  by  the  Duke  of  Modena  ;  whilst 
the  city  inscribed  his  name  in  the  list  of  its  nobles.     He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  "  History  of  Italian 
Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  is  a  work  of  immense 
erudition,  admirably  written,  and  must  ever  maintain 
for  its  author  a  place  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
critics.     It  extends  to  thirteen  volumes  in  quarto.^ 

Numerous  other  works  were  published  by  the  ex- 
Jesuits,  among  the  rest,  an  Universal  Biography,  by 
De  Feller,  which  was  a  clever  scheme  of  Jesuitism  ;  for 
it  enabled  them  to  do  as  they  liked  with  the  characters 
of  history,  in  connection  with  that  of  their  o\^ti  Company. 

'  «  Dcir  Origine,  de'  ProgresBi,  e  Dello  Stato  Attaale  d'Ogni  Letteratuim." 
2  « Storia  delU  Letteratura  Italiana,  del  Cavaliero  Abate    Girolamo  Tii»- 
bosclii." 
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Tho  groundwork  of  the  publication  was  copied  from  a 
similar  work  by  Cliaudon ;  but,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  Feller's  Dictionary  is  full  of  errors,  and  displays 
a  revolting  partiality.  It  m  the  standard  biograpliical 
authority  of  the  Catholics,  and  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions,  considerably  enlarged  by  subsequent 
editors. 

In  1814,  Pope  Pius  VIL  restored  the  Jesuits  as  an 
Order^  revoking  the  breve  of  Clement  XIV,,  for  the 
pope  whom  Napoleon  had  humbled  into  strange  steps 
for  the  awful  Head  of  the  Church  to  take,  was  led  to 
beheve  that  the  public  sanction  of  the  Company,  by  a 
formal  restoration,  would  give  an  impulse  to  tho  CathoUc 
canse  ;  but  considerable  resistance  was  made  to  the 
restoration  in  CathoHc  kingdoms.* 

Two  years  after,  in  1816,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Russia  for  making  ''con- 
versions,"—which,  I  suppose,  were  scnipulously  refrained 
from  by  the  primitive  refugees  of  Jesuitism* 

In  1824  the  Jesuits  met  with  a  formidable  opponent 
in  the  Count  de  Montlosier,  who  vigorously  denounced 
the  Company  as  "  a  system  religious  and  political^  tending 
to  overtm*n  religion,  society,  and  the  throne/'  It  wm  a 
stand  against  UUramontanism  or  the  views  of  the  papal 
court  —  to  uphold  which  ia  France  was  the  leading 
motive  of  Pius  VII.  in  restoring  the  Jesuits.  Mont- 
losier s  work  is  well-written,  forceful,  and  liighly  deserving 
of  attentive  perusal.^ 

Soon  after,  the  Abb^  De  la  Roche-Arnaud  published 
his  "  Jesuites  Modernes/'  in  which  he  drew  a  frightful 


^  S«e  Hist*  4eB  Jetalteai  ii  c.  xi.  far  %  Btriking  summary  of  Flue  Vll/i 

=  '^Afi^mDire  h  coneutter  sor   on  Systeme  >«1lgieiix  et  politique  t@ndatit  ft 
renverftcr  la  Religion,  In  Soci^t^^  et  lo  Trono,  par  M*  le  Comte  de  M(mtlc»i«r/' 
VOL*    lU.  B   % 
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picture  of  reviving  Jesuitism  in  France  ;  and  then  he 
uTote  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Young  Jesuit,^'  detailing  hib 
01*11  experience  among  the  fathers,  for  he  had  lieen 
a  novice  at  Mont-Rougc.  Notliing  can  exceed  the 
disgusting  things  he  relates  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  private 
conduct ;  and  traces  the  histoiy  of  the  Jesuits  in  France 
throughout  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  reigns, 
>vith  damaging  details,  if  true  : — but  Cretineau  says 
that  the  author  repented,  and  retracted  all  he  had 
written  :  a  fact  which  needs  better  confirmation  than 
Jesuit  authority.^ 

Michelet  and  Quinet,  with  Eugene  JSue,  in  1845,  look 
the  Jesuits  in  hand,  with  great  effect — and  the  Comi>anv 
was  expelled  from  France,  by  way  of  a  "  retirement,*' 
commanded  by  the  General  Roothan.  Just  before,  the 
Jesuits  had  been  robbed  of  10,000/.  by  their  procurator, 
one  AflTnaer,  a  consummate  rogue,  who  falsified  their 
accounts,  and  spent  the  JcsuitTmoney  on  hLs  horses, 
mistresses,  and  boon  companions.^  This  large  loss  did  not 
ruin  them,  and  the  fact  is  imi)ortant.  All  their  proi:»eriy 
had  been  confiscated,  and  yet,  after  the  suppression,  we 
find  them  flourishing  in  abundance.  In  Ireland  they 
bought  a  mansion  for  20,000/.  It  is  difficiJt  to  account 
for  these  large  means,  without  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Jesuits  were  wise  enough  in  their  generation  to 
help  themselves,  before  they  permitted  their  needy  foes 
to  clutch  their  earnings. 

The  late  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland 
has  been  followed  by  their  banishment  from  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Naples,  and  I{o?Ne  itself,  for  sidiug  with  Austria, 
an  event  which  in  former  times  would  have  been  an 
epoch    in    the    world's   history  :    but    Pope    Pins    IX. 

'  *»  McinoiroH  <l'un  .Jeiino  Jisuitf,"  ^(•  ;  it  was  traiiblatol iiitc» bi'veral  ia]ijrua;;cN. 
■  CiTtineaii,  vi.  4.')R. 
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oxjiellcd  the  Jesuits  witliout  the  sHghtest  diflieulty,  and 
they  have  fcikeii  refuge  iii  Kngland,  wlicre,  with  their 
general,  Rootlumii,  they  now  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a 
Cathoh'c  nobleman  in  one  of  his  mansions.  Their  pupils 
maltreated  them  when  they  left  the  Roman  College — an 
event  disgraeefid  to  the  pupils,  but  still  significant 
When  they  lost  the  respect  of  their  pupils  in  former 
times,  they  were  advancing  to  their  downfall. 

The  rich  province  of  England  is  likely  to  be  the 
general  refiige  of  the  Company.  The  origin  of  the 
Jesuit-wealth '  in  England  is  interesting.  When  their 
colleges  at  St.  Omer,  liruges,  and  Ghent  crmnbled 
under  the  horns  of  the  Pa|)al  bull  the  establishment  at 
Liege  was  somehow  spared.  The  French  Revolution 
supervened  :  that  avenger  included  the  Jesuits  in  its 
fearfid  retribution  ;  the  college  at  Liege  was  destroyed  ; 
the  Jesuits  and  their  pupils  were  expelled.  This  mis- 
fortune was  the  harbinger  of  pros|)erity  to  the  Belgian 
Jesuits.  They  took  refuge  in  England  ;  and  the  gene- 
rous Thomas  Weld,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  presented  the  exiles  with  the  domain  of 
Stony  hurst.* 

It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  number  of  the 
modern  Jesuits  ;  certainly  it  is  not  less  than  7,000  of 
all  ranks  in  the  Company,  scatteied  and  lurking  over 
France,  Italy,  Germany  ;  settled  in  various  "  Missions  " 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  whence  they  contribute 
"  edifying  letters "  for  the  "  Annals  of  th(»  Proj)aga- 
tiou  ; "  but  these  letters  are  very  far  from  being  as 
"  curious  *'  as  those  of  old  :  the  energy,  the  talent  of 
the  Company  passed  away  with  the  last  failures  of 
the  original  Comj^any.     The  modern  Jesuits  may  have, 

'  For  details  on  Stouyhunt,  see  "The  Noviiiati*,"  i»i«.  'M\,  et  Ay.,  2ud  edit. 
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according  to  Gioberti,  all  the  craft  and  cunniDg  of  their 
forefathers,  but  neither  as  apostles,  nor  as  men  of 
science,  nor  as  authors,  nor  as  teachers,  can  they  claim 
the  slightest  right  to  be  named  with  the  Jesuits  of  old' 
It  was  to  me  a  most  remarkable  &ct,  that  whilst  at  St 
Cuthbert's  College  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesuits 
wajs  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent  (as  I  can  attest 
from  the  experience  of  six  years  nearly),  I  found  little 
or  nothing  of  the  sort  at  Stonyhurst ;  and  the  pupils 

^  Tlie  following  suinmai7  gives  the  numerical  force  of  the  Jesuits  in  1815.— 

In  the  province  of  Turin  the  number  of  tlie  Jesuits  increased  between  the  lit 
of  January,  1841,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  from  379  to  4'28.  They  have 
in  Turin  a  ^  noble  "  college,  another  college  and  a  pcnsionnat,  including  81 
Jesuits  ;  a  professed  house  at  Genoa  ;  novitiates  at  Chiari  and  at  Cagliari  ;  col- 
leges and  pentionwU*  at  Aosta,  Chambery,  Grenoa,  Nice,  Novara,  Caigliari,  San 
Renio  and  Voghera.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1845,  a  new  ooUege 
has  been  opened  at  Massa. 

The  establishments  of  the  province  of  Spain  have  been  disoi^ganised  by  (he 
political  events  which  have  convulsed  that  country.  In  1845,  there  were  113 
Jesuits  disseminated  in  Spain,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of  Toledo,  Seville, 
Pampcluna,  and  Valencia.  Tliis  province  has  a  <<  readence "  at  Nivells  in 
Belgium,  and  another  at  Aire,  in  France;  it  has  also  residences  in  Souib 
America,  namely,  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  La  Plata,  Brazil,  New  Grenada  and 
Chili.   Another  list  gives  536  Jesuits  in  Spain.     (Frankfort  Postamts  Zeitnng.) 

At  tlio  commencement  of  1845,  the  province  of  Paris,  which  includes  the 
northern  part  of  France,  numbered  420  Jesuits,  thus  giving  an  increase  of  129 
from  the  year  1841. 

The  province  of  Lyons  includes  the  southern  part  of  France;  in  1841  it 
contained  290  Jesuits,  in  1045,  446, — scattered  over  tlie  country, — at  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Dole,  Grenoble,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  A\ignon,  as  priests, 
novices,  and  brotliers.     The  Society  in  France  numbered  872  Jesuits. 

As  the  colleges  are  not  open  to  them  in  France,  they  have  founded  one  in  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  at  Brugelete,  in  Belgium.  The  French  province  has 
still  nineteen  Jesuits,  employed  on  the  mission  in  Grenada,  and  eight  in  China : 
it  also  possesses,  in  North  America,  two  flourisliing  establishments,  containing 
nineteen  priests,  thirty-five  norices,  and  eleven  brothers.  Tliese  are  the  novi- 
tiate of  St.  Mary,  and  the  college  of  Louisville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

The  French  province  had  also  tliirty-nine  Jesuits  in  Africa,  namely,  at 
Algiers,  Omn,  and  ConstAntine  ;  also  twenty-two  missionaries  in  the  East 
Indies— at  Trichinopoly,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  in  the  island  of 
Madwa  ;  ten  in  Syria,  and  six  in  Madagascar. 

Tlie  province  of  Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  at  the  present  time. 
In  1841,  there  wci-e  31.0  Jesuits  in  that  pro>'ince  ;  there  are  now  47-2.  The 
novitiate  of  Tronchiennes  contains  129.     They  have  colleges  at  Alost,  Antwerp, 
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who  had  passed  through  their  ''  Humanity  studies  *'  had 
evidently  not  attained  the  acquirements  prescribed  by 
the  Ratio  SUidiorum.  The  English  fathers  cannot  do 
better  than  strictly  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  educa- 
tional law,  as  laid  down  with  the  sanction  of  the  glorious 
Aquaviva. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  estabHshmcnt  "  pays  :  "  for  the 
"  gratis-iustruction  "  was  not  renovtated  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Company.  The  College  of  Stonyhurst  must 
receive,  on  an  average,  at  least  6,000/.  per  annum  from 
pupils: — the  number  being  about  120,  at  40  guineas 
per  anniun,  for  boys  luider  twelve  years  of  age  ;  for 
those  above  that  age,  50  guineas ;  an<l  for  students 
in  philosophy,  100  guineas.  Besides  this,  the  college 
possesses  and  fiirms  some  thousand  acres  of  good  land, 
over  which  one  of  the  fethers  presides  as  procurator. 
The  Jesuits  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood : 
their  handsome  church  is  thronged  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  ;  and  on  stated  occasions,  they  distribute  por- 
tions of  meat  to  the  poor,  besides  supporting  a  small 
school  for  their  children.  Hence  they  have  influence  in 
those  parts,  as  any  Member  of  Parliament  will  find  to 
his  cost,  should  he  not  make  fricn<ls  with  the  Jesuits. 

The  English  fathers  have  no  less  than  thirty-three 

HnuAols,  Ghent,  Loin-nin,  Namur,  Liege,  ^c. :  residences  at  Bruges,  Courtray, 
oud  Mods  :  niiftiiuns  at  Amstcnlam,  tlio  IlaKue,  Nimeguen,  Dusseldorf,  and  in 
Guatemala,  in  America. 

The  province  of  Germanv  includes  Switzerland,  which  contained  245  Jesuits 
in  lB4l,and273in  1844. 

There  are  eighty-eight  "houses"  in  Gcnnany,  containing  lOnO  Jesuits,  of 
whom  400  arc  priests. 

In  Columbia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Jesuits  luvt* 
found  a  footing, — and  <<go  ahead**  in  *^  tlic  land  of  the  Free  and  tlio  Brave/*  us 
gaily  as  all  other  specuUtors— staunch  rcpublican&  In  my  fifteenth  year,  1  met 
ono  of  their  prit>8tH  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  whilst  on  my  way  to  Enghind 
from  the  West  Indies.  1  lo  wislicfl  me  to  stay  and  enter  at  tlicir  college — but, 
in  spite  of  his  great  kindness,  I  prufcrrud  my  original  destination,  and  went  to 
St.  Cuthbert*s. 
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establishments,  or  colleges,  residences,  and  missions  in 
England.  Of  course  Stonyhurst  is  the  principal  estab- 
lishment, where  the  Provincial  of  England  resides.  The 
college  in  1845  contained  twenty  priests,  twenty-six 
no>'ices  and  scholastics,  and  fourteen  lay-brothers.' 

Of  the  806  missionary  priests  in  Great  Britain, 
including  bishops,  the  Jesuits  alone  can  say  how  many 
are  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Ignatius,  though, 
doubtless,  this  knowledge  is  shared  by  the  "  Vicars- 
Apostohc"  of  the  various  districts  in  whicli  they  are 
privileged  to  move  unmolested.  The  Jesuits  are  muffled 
in  England  ;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  tlicm  in  the 
names  of  the  Catholic  lists  annually  published.  They 
have  establislied  a  classical  and  commercial  academy  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  near  Chesterfield  ;  and  the  prospectus 
of  the  establishment,  after  describing  the  suit  of  clothes 
that  the  pupils  arc  to  bring,  not  forgetting  the  ominoas 
"  Oxford  mixture"^ — simply  informs  the  w^orld  that  "the 
'*  college  is  conducted  by  (jenilemen  connected  with  the 
college  of  Stonyhurst!'  These  "gentlemen"  are  generally 


'  A  letter  has  been  placed  in  my  handf<i,  of  whose  authenticity  I  Iiave  no  doubt 
whatever,  the  post  mark  with  the  cost  of  postage  being  duly  raarkcMl  on  the  fa«t- 
of  it,  and  the  whole  Htat(.>ment  presenting  not  a  single  feature  of  forgery.  It  is 
addre<tsed  to  a  (^mnt  do  'J'iniissey,  who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  wa«  in  a 
merchant's  connting-house  in  Knc;land.  I  mention  this  circumKtaiicc  to  acc^mnt 
for  the  fact  that  the  letter  is  written  in  Enghsh.  It  is  dated  April  'ifith,  lrt28. 
KngliHli  College,  Rome.  The  jwrty  who  writes  the  letter  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Catholic  priests  now  in  England.  The  contents  are  very  curious.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  writer's  n])plication  for  admission  into  the  English  C4nn))any, 
and  the  bargain  proposed  to  his  father,  by  the  Jesuit-agent  (whoee  name  is  meu- 
tioned  in  the  letter)  in  a  consultation  after  the  application  for  admisKion.  IIi« 
father  was  induced  "  to  give  almost  half  his  property  in  ready  money  "  as  the 
terms  of  a<IniisHion.  The  youth,  as  he  states,  demurred  at  tliis,  considering  tlie 
condition  of  his  family.  The  agent  said  he  would  "  wTite  for  further  instnic 
tions."  "It  was  iiot  long  before  I  did  receive  a  ver}' short  letter  from  liim~ 
but  jndge  of  my  disappointment  Ui  find  by  it,  that  all  fiu*thcr  negotiation  was  \o 
be  broken  off,  without  any  cause  beint;  assigne*!." 

-  Cath.  Direct,  p.  I*2fi — "troimers  of  Oxford  mixtuiv." 
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sent  out  in  /x//r.v,  hy  tlie  provincial,  according  to  tlie 
CoiiBtitutions,  and  thus  may  charm  by  variety  ;  for  the 
(luantity  of  work  on  hand  in  the  various  Jesuit  missions 
in  England  is  by  no  means  so  evident  as  the  si)eculation 
for  warr,  by  this  constitutional  provision.  The  secular 
priests  are  doubled  and  tripled  by  the  mressiiies  of 
the  mission ;  the  Jesuits  are  doubled,  tripled,  and  qua- 
(b-upled,  by  the  recjuirement  of  the  Constitutions,  and 
the  prosj)(ris  before  them. 

The  Jesuits  in  Kngland  <h*ess  as  any  clergyman,  or 
any  gentleman  :  by  theii*  outward  man  you  cannot  tell 
them.  JStrange  notions  are  afloat  respecting  tliese  men. 
1  have  been  asked  if  1  do  not  think  that  there  are 
Jesuits  fficofffiifft  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Tins 
question  1  cannot  undertake  to  answer.  Such  a  specu- 
lation would  indeed  be  a  bold  one,  even  in  the  Jesuits  : 
but  then,  consider  J)r'  Noltili,  liesr/tf,  &c.  ;  surely,  if  a 
Jesuit  may  assume  the  limhmin  and  J^iriah,  in  order 
to  •*  ingraft  Christianity  on  Paganism,''  he  may  assume 
the  /^rofr.sfaaf,  in  order  to  ingraft  Romanism  on  Protes- 
tantism, firmly  convinced  of  Lucian's  axiom,  namely, 
that  '*a  beginning  is  the  half  of  everything.''*  This  is 
arguing  from  the  i)ast  to  the  jn-esent — nothing  more.' 

Again    have   I    been   asked,  by  what    sign   can   one 

-  "  The  foUowini?  narrative  w  a  true  copy  takfn  fn>in  the  ro^Htry  of  the  epis- 
copal See  of  RocheBter,  ill  that  book  which  bo^ns  Ann.  '2  ^.  3,  Phil,  et  Mar.,  and 
ifi  continuetl  to  l,"*  KHz.  :  *  In  the  year  l.'>f>H,  beint^  the  elcventli  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, one  Thomnn  Heth,  brother  of  Nicholas  lleth,  Binhop  of  RocheHter,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI 11.,  came  t4)  the  Dean  of  Rocheflter,  made  appHcation  to  him 
to  present  him  to  the  bishop,  in  order  to  some  prefennent.  The  dean  thou^^ht  it 
fit  to  hear  the  naid  Thomas  Hrth  preach  in  the  cathe<Iral  church,  before  he 
would  interest  himself  in  his  belialf  to  the  bishop.  Accordingly,  he  api)oiuted 
him  to  preach  upon  the  'Jlst  of  November,  when  he  t<M)k  his  text  out  of 
Acts  xii.  H ;  "  Peter  tlierefore  was  kei>t  in  prison,  but  prayers  were  made  without 
ceasing  of  the  Church  to  (2<>d  for  him.'"  Hut  so  it  ha]>]ieneil,  that  while  he  was 
preaching,  casually  puUint;  out  his  handkerchief,  a  letter  dropt  into  the  l>ottom 
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distinguish  a  Jesuit  1  Perhaps  the  '  sign  whereby  you 
may  know  the  Jesuits,  is  their  being  better  housed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  fed  than  most  other  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Tliis  sign  is,  of  course,  equivocal  :  but  the  fact 
is  undeniable  :  the  "  missionary  fimds"  of  the  Jesuits 
are  hberally  appUed — ^to  their  members^  "they  give 
freely  what  they  have  freely  received."  In  other 
respects  the  Jesuits  show  themselves  by  "results." 
They  dare  not  interfere  openly  in  missions  pre-occupied 
by  the  secular  clergy  :  but  they  are  independent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  except  for  ordination, 
which  is  a  matter  of  course.  Still,  perhaps  I  am  jus- 
tified in  believing  that  their  movements  in  London 
are  considered  by  many  of  the  orthodox  as  some- 
what encroaching. 

If  these  "  doings  "  in  London  are  "  for  a  sign"  as  to 
their  other  localities,  they  are  not  idle.  Nine  years  ago, 
there  were  only  two  Jesuits  in  London ;  there  are  now 
at  least  four  in  one  "residence;"  and  if  their  great 
church  in  Berkeley-square  be  now  finished,  there  must  be 


of  the  pulpit,  directed  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Fimie,  from  one  g^miyJ 
Malty  a  notorious  English  Jesuit,  then  at  Madrid,  in  Spain.  Tlio  letter  being 
found  in  the  pulpit,  by  llichard  Fisher,  sexton  of  the  cathedral,  he  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  dean,  who,  upon  pcmsal,  went  presently  to  the  Rev.  Edmond 
Gest,  then  the  bishop  of  tliat  sec,  who,  upon  reading  it,  instantly  caused  the  »id 
Ileth  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  next  day  brought  him  to  examination.  The 
letter  was  as  follows :  "  Brother, — The  council  of  our  fraternity  have  thought 
fit  to  send  you,  David  George,  Theodorus  Sartor,  and  John  Huts,  their  coUcctioius 
which  you  may  distribute  wherever  you  may  see  it  may  bo  for  your  pnrpono, 
according  to  tlie  people's  inclination  "—and  thus  concludes  :  «  This  we  have  cer- 
tified to  the  council  and  cardinals,  tliat  there  is  no  other  way  to  pKvcnt  people 
from   tuming  heretics,  and  for  recalling  of  others  back  again  to  tlie  mother 

Church,  than  by  the  diversities  of  doctrines.     We  all  ^-ish  you  to  prosper. 

Madrid,  Oct.  2»,  loC3.  Sam.  Malt."  "Dr.  Nalson,  in  his  marginal  notes, 
dcsircfl  the  reader  seriously  to  obsenc,  that  the  Jesuits,  pope,  and  cardinals, 
have  laid  down  this  maxim,  that  divisions  and  separations  are  tlic  most  effectual 
way  U)  introduce  popery,  and  ruin  the  Protestant  religion.'*— Zowc/cw  Magazint 
April,  1761,  p.  192.  ' 
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twelve  Jesuits  in  London,  to  "serve  "  their  metropolitan 
speculation,  as  was  intended.' 

Every  year  a  bill  is  proposed  to  Parliament  for  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  including  a  clause  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits.  A  cunning  minister  w^ould  cer- 
tainly shake  hands  ^vith  the  Jesuits,  because  such  a  man 
is  apt  to  overreach  himself ;  an  honest,  pnident  minister 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  all  parties,  take  time  and 
consider  the  matter  and  the  men,  and  would  perhaps 
die  undecided  what  to  do — so  hai'd  is  all  Jesuit  matter 
to  understnnd  in  all  its  bearings ; — but  your  slashing, 
keep-pace-with-the-timcs  minister  would  use  Jesuits  to 
serve  his  purposes,  and  then  sacrifice  them,  as  every 
other  friend  or  foe,  to  expediency — if  the  Jesuits  would 
bo- simple  enough  to  be  caught  a  second  time — which  is 
quite  possible ; — for  it  is  astonishing  how  a  little  sunshine, 
after  dull  weather,  deceives  the  ants,  bees,  ground- worms, 
all  the  natural  barometers  of  earth ! 

On  the  other  hand,  would  not  a  general  toleration  bo 
much  more  honest  and  honourable  than  the  present 
connivance  at  an  open  infringement  of  the  law  of  the 
land  ?  By  this  law,  the  Jesuits  who  come  into  England 
are  liable  to  transportation,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
country  are  bound  by  certain  penalties.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  nation  to  prosecute  a  smuggler,  and  spare  a  Jesuit. 
The  law  should  certainly  be  repealed,  and  perfect  tolera- 
tion granted,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  undermining 
the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England. 

In  general,  the  Romish  clergy  are  very  worthy  and 

1  There  are  two  Jesuits  at  Nor^-icb,  with  a  very  Hue  cliapcl,  and  exceedingly 
comfortable  <<  residence."  Last  year  they  beautified  their  chapel,  and  gave  a 
grand  opening  to  the  completion.  The  picture  which  before  hung  beliind  tho 
altar,  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  another.  Strange,  but  true, — the 
Jesuits  had  tho  old  one  rtufftd  for  at  half-a-crown  the  chance  !  It  was  a 
<<  Descent  f^m  the  Cross." 
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respectable  men  ;  men  of  pleasing  manners,  placid,  mild, 
charitable,  and  exceedingly  well  informcxl — much  more 
so  than  the  Jesuits,  whose  system  of  education  is  by  no 
means  as  good  as  that  pursued  by  the  other  Catholic 
collegiate  bodies  in  England.  According  to  Gioberti. 
they  are  under  the  same  disadvantage  in  Itidy.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  England,  whose 
conduct  is  reprehensible,  are  the  "  co7ivert^  " — the  Pro- 
testants who  have  turned  priests.  These  men  are  the 
very  plagues  of  society.  Woe  to  the  poor  Protestant 
wife  of  a  Catholic  with  whom  these  zealous  individual 
may  be  acquainted !  she  will  be  pursued,  without  respite, 
until  she  surrenders  to  "  the  faith."  It  is  said,  that  that 
propagandism  of  one's  belief  is  a  sign  of  its  sincerity  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  process  so  often  leads  to  affliction 
that  we  may  be  pennitted  to  believe  it  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  practices  of  our  modern  Christianity. 

Still,  let  there  be  universal  toleration.  Let  there  be 
no  difference  whatever  between  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
except  what  each  shall  achieve  by  his  manual  or  in- 
tellectual industry.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Protestants  to 
fear  the  Church  of  Rome.  Look  to  facts.  In  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  there  were  in  England,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  than  400  priests.  Since  then  the  population  has 
been  quadrupled,  and  yet  in  all  Great  Britain  there  are 
only  806  Catholic  priests — a  great  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  education  of  youth  or  donig  nothing  in 
the  colleges.  Now  we  have,  I  believe,  12,000  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  a  countless  multitude  of 
dissenting  ministers  to  meet  this  aiTay  of  Romanism,  in 
a  fair  intellectual  and  moral  battle.  Surely,  the  whole 
moral  of  these  pages  must  declare  that  neither  money, 
power,  craft,  nor  persecution,  can  uphold  a  set  of 
opinions — and  that,  by  letting  all  have  their  own  wav. 
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those  who  are  the  greatest  rogues  will  soonest  bring 
about  their  own  destruction. 

In  addition  to  this  argument,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered thiit  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of.  England 
constitute  a  very  respectable  multitu<ie ;  that  many  are 
connected  by  marritige  with  Protestant  families  ;  and  not 
a  few  in  Parlijiment.'  Unquestionably  the  time  is  come 
when  governments  and  "parties'*  must  see  that  the 
human  mind  is  but  very  little  influenced  by  the  mere 
interests  of  their  religious  teachers.  Perfect  toleration 
will  make  those  fall  who  are  upheld  only  by  primlege 
and  position. 

The  English  province  has  twenty  missionaries  at 
Calcuttti,  and  a  "  house/'  or  residence,  in  Jamaica.  It 
was  asserted,  in  1845,  that  the  English  government 
was  even  assisting  the  Jesuits,  at  that  time,  to  found  a 
new  college,  especially  destined  for  China,  Assuredly 
England  is  making  ample  amends  for  her  ancient  per- 
secutions of  the  Catholics  and  Jesuits.  But  as  Divine 
Providence  weighs  motires,  not  actions,  time  only  will 
unravel  the  mystery.  The  Jesuits  will  serve  their 
patrons,  and  they  will  serve  themselves,  and  the  history 
to  come,  like  all  history,  will  have  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  past. 

The  vice-province  of  Ireland  numbered  sixty-three 
Jesuits  in  1841,  and  seventy-three  in  1844.  They 
jwssess,  in  Ireland,  the  colleges  of  Conglowes,  Tollaboy, 
and  Dublin.  They  have  recently  established  a  second 
"house  "  in  the  last-mentioned  city. 

But  the  day  of  the  Jesuits  is  passed  for  ever.  Awhile 
they  may  yet  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the  world  : 


'  See  •'  Black woud*H  MngaziiuV  Oct.  1838  :  «  The  ProKTcw  of  iVjicry  in  ilic 
Britidi  IhuninionH  and  Ekcift-here.*'    It  is  reprinted  by  Nisbet,  Bcnion-street. 
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but  never  more  will  they  either  rule  or  "convert* 
kingdoms.  Men's  eyes  are  opened.  A  simple  faith 
alone  will  be  admitted  between  man's  conscience  anil 
his  God.  Soon  shall  we  have  reason  to  forget  that  Rome 
ever  existed,  as  a  popedom;  or,  if  wc  cannot  forget 
the  awful  fact  in  Christendom,  the  remembrance  will 
be  supportable  when  ecclesiastical  domination  of  every 
possible  kind  shall  cease,  and  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  the  obloquy  of  men. 

Beautiful  image,  entrancing  reality  of  the  Redeemer's 
religion!  When  shall  it  bless  mankind  with  all  its 
heavenly  gifts !  Its  never-ceasing  faith,  hope,  and 
charity — ^love  that  strives  to  find  and  succeeds  in  finding 
motives  to  love  on,  in  all  that'  is  man,  in  all  that  k 
created — ^and  rises,  fi-om  every  contemplation,  with  re- 
newed benevolence  that  prompts  the  heart  to  attest  its 
fisuth,  hope,  and  charity  by  deeds^  such  as  a  Grod  voueli- 
safed  to  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  creature.  How 
simple,  and  yet  how  subUme !  The  parching  blast  of 
exclusive  opinions  dries  up  the  heart ;  but  the  gentle 
glow  of  charity  makes  it  the  centre  whence  a  thousand 
rays  shall  diverge,  and  move  on  for  ever — refracted  or 
reflected — ^but  still  indestructible,  and  never  ceasing  to 
fulfil  their  destiny — ^good  to  all  whom  the  God  of  all 
wills  us  to  cherish  as  friends,  as  brothers  ! 
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